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Art.  I. — 'Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  refirence  to 
iialural  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  William  Buckland, 
D.  J).,  CanoQ  of  Christ's  Church,  and  Reader  in  Geoloj^jr 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:   1836. 

'T^o  trace  the  history  of  remote  events,  and  to  investigate  the 
■*■  manners  of  ancient  nations,  has  given  occupation  to  the 
highest  talents  of  the  philosopher  and  the  antiquary ;  and  in  this 
.  interesting  enquiry,  mouldering  records,  decaying  monuments, 
fabulous  legends,  and  the  sibylline  leaves  of  tradition,  have 
yielded  their  respective  tributes  to  the  ancient  history  of  man. 
But  though  the  course  of  civilisation  has  suffered  no  interrup- 
tion, and  no  physical  convulsions  have  disturbed  the  later  pro- 
gress of  our  species,  yet  the  details,  even  of  probable  history, 
carry  us  back  but  a  little  way  into  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity, 
atT&  we  soon  reach  the  epoch  when  truth  and  fable  are  inseparably 
blended.  At  this  limit  of  our  knowledge  the  records  of  inspira- 
tion fortunately  come  to  our  aid.  From  them  we  learn  the 
origin  of  the  human  family — the  early  history  of  our  race — the 
catastrophe  which  swept  them  from  toe  lace  of  the  earth — the 
repeopling  of  the  globe,  and  the  dispersion  into  distant  lands  of 
the  various  tribes  which  animated  its  surface. 

This  brief  chronicle,  even  when  extended  by  the  minuter  de- 
tails of  profane  history,  is  bnt  the  monograph  of  a  single  genus 
of  living  beings,  which,  in  its  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
globe,  has  suffered  no  change  in  its  phy»cal  or  intellectual  or- 
ganizalioD.     Endowed  with  superior  intelligence]  man  regarded 
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himself  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  world  around  bim. 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hilla  were  at  his  disposal — the  mighty 
deep  yielded  her  treasures  to  his  skill — and  the  savage  denizens  of 
the  mountain  and  the  forest  hecame  tributary  to  his  power.  His 
charter  for  these  vested  rights  he  fouad  in  the  Inspired  page ; 
and  from  the  command  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  to  exercise 
dominion  over  its  living  tenants,  he  drew  the  inference  that  their 
final  cause  was  to  increase  his  luxurifs,  and  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. 

These  views  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  though  uni- 
versally received,  have  been  sintfularly  modified  by  the  lights  of 
modern  science.  Witbia  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  geologist 
has  discovered  the  hieroglyphics  of  her  primaeval  annals  during 
thousands  of  years  before  it  was  occupied  by  bis  own  race.  In- 
scribed on  marble  tablets — encased  in  the  pedestals  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills — these  symbols  have  been  preserved  from  the  destroy- 
ing power  of  man  and  the  elements ;  and  time  has  respected  the 
only  records  of  its  own  lengthened  duration.  Oathered  in  frag- 
ments from  remote  countries,  and  at  distant  periods,  the  elements 
of  this  new  language  were  at  first  rude  and  raysterioua.  The 
leaves  to  which  it  had  been  consigned  often  perished  daring 
their  developement,  and  it  required  the  united  services  o£ 
thousands  of  labourers  to  deciplier  one  s^tence  of  ^e  siibter^ 
ranean  record.  The  disclosures  thus  made,  though  by  no  means 
ambiguous,  were  at  first  received  with  distrust  and  I'ear.  The 
few  who  were  first  admitted  to  its  seoreta,  anticipated  the  conflict 
between  science  and  religion ;  and  dreaded  that  the  geologist,  like 
the  astronomer,  might  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  some  medera 
ioquisitiott.  Conscious,  bowever,  that  one  truth  could  never  be 
at  variance  with  another,  the  patient  geologists  pursued  thear 
laboar ;  and  in  less  than  half  a  century,  they  have  created  a  new 
department  of  knowledge,  whi<^  in  point  of  philewphieal  im- 
portance and  scientific  interest>  will  not  yield  to  the  mostexidftd 
9f  the  physical  sciences.  Th^  ha^  made  all  aati^uity  inotleR^ 
by  carrying  us  back  to  period  that  preceded  its  oommaiceiiMttt 
—they  have  outstripped  the  tfaeologiaii,  by  disc<»«n«^  the  true 
interpretatioB  of  the  first  page  of  sacred  writ — and  have  pnovtd, 
hy  infallible  evidence,  that,  previous  to  the  creation  of  man,  the 
earth  was  inhabited  by  races  of  animals  that  were  SMeccssively 
overwheltned  by  great  and  destructive  convuluons ;  and  that  new 
vaces^  different  from  those  which  preceded  them,  sad  tem  thoae 
'which  now  occupy  our  gk>be,  were  created  by  the  immediate  la- 
-terpositioB  of  divine  power. 

ffae  preoecapancy  of  the  eaiih  by  Ae  animal  wmM  daria|; 
cycles  of  long  endurance,  and  its  present  jaat  teaaacjc  bfr  nan 
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aui  the  low«f  ereftticm,  are  two  striking  facts  which  hold  out  to 
lu  unequivocal  indications  of  the  future.  The  present  is  doubt- 
less the  first  cycle  of  the  intellectual  occupation  of  the  globf ; 
and  when  we  consult  the  past,  we  read  in  its  buried  monuments, 
that-  this  also  must  terminate.  May  not  this,  then,  be  the  firit 
of  a  series  of  cycles,  at  whose  close  the  existing  races  of  living 
beings,  and  the  gorgeous  fabrics  of  national  vanity,  shall  yield 
tkeir  haughty  relics  to  the  sport  and  desolation  of  tbe  elements  ? 
Even  the  sacred  volume  forewarns  us  of  the  coming  day,  when 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat, — when  the  earth,  and 
tbe  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up ; — and  when  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  shall  replace  the  ruins  of  a  world. 

These  views  of  the  former  and  the  future  condition  of  the 
earth  may  appear  even  to  some  of  our  well-informed  readers  as 
bprderii^  upon  the  marvellous  i  while  others  will  not  fail  to  con- 
si^r  them  as  incompatible  with  the  sober  deductions  of  reason. 
Tbe  natural  history  of  our  early  days  extended  no  &rther  than 
the  class  of  creations  which  the  earth's  surface  presented  to  our 
view  ;  vai  the  order  of  things  which  were  offered  to  our  contem- 
plation bad  no  higher  origin  than  the  hebdomadal  arrangements 
which  preceded  the  creation  of  man.  No  well  ascertained  facts 
or  fttiiking  deductions  run  counter  to  the  pious  conviction  that 
tbe  earth  and  all  that  was  therein  were  created  in  the  short  period 
«f  six  days  ;  nor  were  these  convictions  shaken,  when  facts,  per- 
plexing and  unaccountable,  did  press  themselves  upon  the  notice 
•f  g«Ao§ists.  In  the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  an  univer- 
sal deluge,  t^  geologist  found  a  ready  explanation  of  all  bis 
diffioultMS.  This  was  tbe  catastrophe  to  which  he  referred  the 
esistesce  of  marine  deposits  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
taius ;  and  to  its  irruptions  he  ascribed  the  inequalities  on  tbe 
sMth's  surface — the  marks  of  violent  action  which  have  disloca- 
ted and  luiheaved  even  its  solid  strata — whilst  its  competency  to 
aecount  m  these  diversified  phenomena  was  eked  out  by  the 
Mcroadrntg  power  of  the  sea — tbe  bursting  of  lakes — the  de- 
nstuwns  of  tbe  avalaoche  and  the  glacier — the  sand-Boods  of 
teopieal  cUaates,  and  the  local  desokticms  of  the  volcano  and 
tbe  earthquake. 

In  this  dark  age  of  geology  h»  science  rested  on  the  two 
•Huaptiaas  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  was  after- 
wards overwhelmed  in  the  waters  of  an  universal  deluge ;  and 
beace  anae  a  series  of  erroneous  positiona  impregnable  to  hu- 
■aa  reason,  because  guarded  with  all  the  sanctities  of  religious 
belief.  The  primitive  waters  of  the  globe  were  held  to  be  an 
IMveisal  uenatniuHii  capable  o£  dissolving  the  most  refractory 
*-*"* ^  myj  ^  priHitive  moiuitMos  tiicoaelvei,  tbe  metaUio 
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ores,  the  hardest  gems,  and  even  the  adamant  itself,  ^rere  sup- 
posed to  be  chemical  precipitates  from  this  chaotic  fluid.  In  this 
way  did  the  rude  architects  of  our  planet  surround  its  nucleus 
"with  a  succession  of  universal  formations,  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  apprentice  skill  of  diuraal  opera- 
tions, to  fashion  It  into  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
sublime. 

We  should  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
such  doctrines  had  recommended  themselves  to  the  acceptance 
of  sound  minds,  and  still  more  that  they  had  been  taught  in  the 
present  age,  and  in  out  own  universities,  had  we  not  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  in  the  events  of  our  own  day,  that  the 
highest  demands  of  truth,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  are 
invariably  sacrificed  when  religion  is  intruded  into  questions 
of  science  and  civil  policy.  Prejudice  is  then  arrayed  against 
knowledge;  and  reason  stands  the  shackled  victim  of  ignorance 
and  fanaticism.  The  persecution  of  Galileo  for  maintaining  doc- 
trines which  had  been  previously  demonstrated  by  a  pious  and 
"exemplary  ecclesiastic,  is  fraught  with  deep  instruction  to  every 
friend  of  religion  ;  but  a  still  more  impressive  lesson  is  now  read 
to  them  in  the  recent  triumphs  of  geological  discovery.  ■  That 
science  which  was  branded  as  antichristian,  and  even  atheistical, 
has  placed  its  most  obnoxious  doctrines  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil;  and  has  converted  these  very  doctrines  into  the  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  revolution  has  been  effected  is 
not  the  least  of  its  remarkable  characters.  The  persecution 
and  the  triumph  are  events  witfain  our  own  recollection;  and 
several  of  the  parties  are  now  enjoying,  in  the  maturity  of  age, 
the  ascendancy  of  the  opinions  for  which  they  so  ardently  com- 
bated. Although  Moro,  and  some  of  the  Italian  geolc^ists, 
obtained  in  the  phenomena  of  fossil  remains  a  glimpse  «f  the 
dawning  truth,  yet  it  was  not  upon  this  field  that  the  great 
struggle  was  to  be  maintained  between  truth  and  ierror.  Oar 
countryman,  Dr  Hutton,  had  the  honour  of  sustaining  the  fiAt" 
assault  from  the  enemies  of  reason.     In  his  '^Dissertation  onthe 

*  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  which  he  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1785,  and  which  has  never  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  for  the  soundness  and  ingenuity  of  its  argu- 
ment, he  renounced  at  once  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  phbno- 
mena  of  geology  with  the  recent  creation  of  the  wtald;  and, 
from  the  present  state  of  our  globe,  he  endeavoured  to  tracethe 
causes  which  have  operated  in  the  past,  and  which  are  likely  to 
continue  in  the  future.     *  The  Mosaic  history,'  says  he,  '  places 

*  the  beginning  of  man  at  no  great  distance;  and  there  has  not 
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'  been  found,  in  natural  history,  any  document  by  which  a  high 
'  Anliibuity  ioight  be  attributed  to  the  human  race.     But  this  is 

*  nob  toe  case  with  legard  to  the  inferior  species  of  animala,  par- 

*  tieulavly  those  nhicn  inhabit  the  ocean  and  its  shores.  We 
'  find  in  natural  history  monuments  which  prove  that  these  ani- 

*  mals  had  long  existed,  and  we  thus  procure  a  measure  for  the 
'  computation  of  a  period  of  time  extremely  remote,  though  far 
'  from  being  precisely  ascertained.     *     *     *     It  is  thus  that, 

*  in  finding  the  relics  of  the  animals  of  every  kind  in  the  solid 
'  body  of  our  earth,  a  natural  history  of  those  animals  is  proved, 
'  which  includes  a  certain  portion  of  time  ;  and  for  the  ascertain- 
'  ingf  this  portion  of  time,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  the 

*  regular  operations  of  this  world.     We  shall  thus  arrive  at  facts 

*  wnich  inaicate  a  period  to  which  no  other  species  of  chronology 
^  is  able  to  remount.  "  *  •  We  find  the  marks  of  marine 
'  animals  in  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  earth ;  consequently  these 
'  solid  parts  have  been  formed  after  the  ocean  was  inhabited  by 
<  these  animals,  which  are  proper  to  that  fluid  medium.  If, 
'  therefore,  we  knew  the  naturaf  history  of  these  solid  parts,  and 
'  could  trace  the  operations  of  the  globe,  by  which  they  had  been 
f  formed,  we  would  have  some  means  for  computing  the  time 
'  thH)ugh  which  those  species  of  animals  have  continued  to 
'  live.'  •  •  "  And  he  concludes  his  essay  with  the  foUow- 
iag  rejUBTkable  passages : — '  This,  however,  alters  nothing  with 
'  regard  to  the  nature  of  those  operations  of  the  globe.  The 
'  system  is  still  the  same.  It  only  protracts  the  indefinite  space 
'  of  time  in  its  existence,  while  it  gives  us  a  view  of  another  dis- 
'  tioct  period  of  the  living  world ;  that  is  to  say,  the  world  which 
*.  we- inhabit  is  composed  of  the  materials,  not  of  the  earth  which 

*  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present,  but  of  the  earth, 
i  which  in  ascending  irom  the  present,  we  consider  as  the  third, 

*  and  which  had  precede^  the  land  that  was  above  the  surface  of 

*  the  sea,  while  our  present  land  was  yet  beneath  the  waters  of 
,*  the  ocean.  There  are  three  distinct  successive  periods  of  ex- 
>  IBtence,  and  each  of  these  is,  in  our  measurement  of  time,  a  thing 
'  «f  indeiSnite  duration. 

'  We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  reasoning  ;  we  have  no 
'  data.fiirther  to  conclude  immediately  from  that  which  actually 

*  is :  .but  we  have  got  enough ;  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find, 
. '  that  in  nature  there  is  wisdom,  system,  and  consistency.     For 

*  having,  in  the  natural  history  of  this  earth,  seen  a  succession  of 
'  woclde,  we  may  from  this  conclude  that  there  is  a  system  in 
'  natnre,  in  like  manner  as,  from  seeing  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
'  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  a  system  by  which  they  are  intend- 
fei,to  w^tinae  thofle  revolutions.      But  if  the  stfccession  pf 
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*  wwMs  is  establi^ed  in  the  ayBtem  of  nattin,  it  ia  ia  Tain  to 
^loolc  for  any  thing  higher  in  the  origin  of  the  earth.  The 
'  KBult,  therefore,  of  our  present  enqoiry  is,  that  we  fisd  do 

*  restige  of  a  beginning — no  prospect  of  aa  end,' 

These  enlargM  and  philosophical  viens,  which  he  sttbwquent> 
ly  expanded  into  a  more  perfect  work,  attracted  the  attentionof 
men  of  kindred  genins;  and  in  his  native  me^opoliahe  fonnd 
many  individuals  of  celebrity  and  talent  who  adopted  his  theory, 
and  interested  themselves  in  its  developement.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  were  Dr  Black,  Professor  Playftur,  Sir 
James  Hall,  Sir  John  Leslie,  I>r  Hope,  Lord  Selkirk,  Lord 
Meadowbank,  Mr  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  his  son  the  late  Lord 
Eldin ;  and  at  a  later  period  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  and  Mr  Allan.  Cherishing  for  their  master  all  the 
renpect  which  profound  science  could  command,  and  all  the 
afTection  which  private  worth  could  inspire,  many  of  his  disciples 
aecompaoied  him  in  hia  geological  tours, — delineated  for  him  the 
most  interesting  phenomena, — and  assisted  him  in  the  estension 
of  his  theoretical  views,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
direct  exp«iment. 

In  visiting  the  scenery  at  St  Abb's  Head,  where  some  of  the 
party  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  theory 
they  had  espoused,  they  were  animated  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  great  truths  first  break  upon  the  mind.     *  We  felt 

*  ourselves  necessarily  carried  back  to  toe  time  when  the  st^istus 

*  on  which  we  stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when 

*  the  sandstone  before  us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited,  in 

*  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud,  from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent 
'  ocean.  An  epocha  still  more  remote  presented  itself,  wherever 
'  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks,  instead  of  standing  upright  in 
'  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

*  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  iipmeasurable  foree  which 

*  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the  globe.     Kevolu- 

*  tions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of  this  extraordi>- 

*  nary  perspective.    The  mmd  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by  looking 

*  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time  ;  and  while  we  listened  with  ear- 

*  nestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  nn- 
'  folding  to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we 

*  became  sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  soneUmes  go 

*  than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow.' 

These  were  the  noble  words  of  Professor  Playfoir, — a  favourite 
disciple,  who  afterwards  became  the  illustrator  of  the  Hattonian 
Theory,  and,  by  the  closeness  of  Us  argument,  and  the  richness  of 
fail  etoquence,  invested  it  with  all  the  splendour  of  <mginBl  di»- 
Wrmjt    Quitting  the  rich  field*  of  {^yHcal  B<9eB0^  o*  fottad 
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an  ampla  «quiralsiit  is  die  fasoiBUioD  of  MolMfical  «aqwry, 
Orer  the  wild  Bpecolatioos  of  coamolog)'  he  tint  ttuew  tb«  i«m 
of  matheiBatical  reasomiiff,  uid  guided  iLem  with  all  th«  cautwa 
of  tbe  inductive  philOMpoy. 

Fnna  (his  syshtn  of  feolo^y  all  auumptions  wen  leduloiuly 
excluded.  No  inquiaition  was  held  over  the  *  origin  of  things  i' 
and  DO  atteoapts  made  to  ofiend  the  cherished  opinions  of  the 
»ge.  In  the  destructive  agency  of  gravity  and  the  elenmnts,  the 
Uuttonisne  rect^ised  the  forces  by  which  the  elevated  lands 
vere  gradually  worn  down  and  transferred  by  the  rivers  to  th« 
bottom  of  the  sea.  In  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake,  they 
Tvitneased  the  energy  of  that  subterranean  power  which  indura> 
ted  and  again  elevated  the  submarine  deposits  ;  while  its  actual 
effects  were  displayed  in  the  emergence  of  new  islands,  in  tba 
formation  of  new  mountains,  and  in  the  elevation  and  depressioa 
of  extensive  tracts  of  land.  The  great  convulsions  of  the  globet 
howev<r,-~the  dislocation  of  its  strata,  the  upheaving  of  its  moltea 
bowels,  and  the  entombment  of  its  living  occupants, — were  event! 
«hioh  man  could  neither  have  witnessed  nor  recorded.  The  tran- 
quil deluge  of  the  Scriptures  could  not  have  shattered  the  solid 
framework  of  the  globe,  nor  buret  ila  adamantine  pavement. 
Theac  were  the  events  of  suceessive  revolutions,  extending  far 
beyond  the  period  of  his  occupancy )  and  in  tracing  the  remaini 
of  organic  lite  from  the  most  recent  to  the  must  ancient  for* 
tnatioM,  we  learn  the  mortifying  leesont  that  tbe  whole  duratiom 
»f  human  sooiety,  lengthened  as  it  seems  to  us.  Is  searcely  an 
unit  in  that  extended  chronology  which  acknowledges  no  '  bo* 
'  ginning,'  mvi  that  *  id  wtu«b  ua  Lord  created  the  neavena  and 
*  the  earth,' 

These  grand  and  exciting  views  of  the  alternate  decay  and 
renovation  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  place  of  being  opposed  to  any 
religious  principle,  or  employed  to  support  any  sceptical  opinions, 
were  unceasingly  ui^ed  by  their  author  as  the  strongest  evidences 
of  benevolent  design;  and  were  calculated  by  their  very  nature 
to  impress  on  the  human  heart  those  sentiments  of  humility  and 
awe,  which  are  so  readily  learned,  and  so  quicklv  effaced.  How- 
ever deeply  we  may  feel  that  all  earthly  glory  snail  perish,  and 
however  forcibly  it  has  been  impressed  upon  us  that  the  storied 
trrn  shall  crumbly  and  the  gorgeous  palace  fall,  it  is  yet  a  more 
awful  conviction  that  the  cloud-capt  hills  shall  find  a  grave  io  tha 
hollows  of  the  deep,  and  shall  again  rise  above  its  retreatinr 
Waves — majestic  obelisks  to  tbe  power  which  orerwhelmM 
tbeai. 

Thca«L  however*  wer*  sot  the  feelinj^s  either  of  rival  toeoriitt 
ot  of  poiiUeftl  divinM,    tin  om  twtMiwd  tkeir  f«ebl(t  ugwiwat 
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by  an  appeal  to  Scripture ;  wliilst  the  guardians  of  our  feith  mar- 
shalled themselves  against  truths  eternal  and  immutable.  Dr 
Hatton  was  not  in  a  position  to  feel  very  keenly  the  assaults  thss 
made  upon  his  theory ;  but  Professor  Flayfair,  who  had  in  early 
life  held  a  living  in  the  ehurcb,  and  was  now  placed  in  the  re- 
sponsible situauon  of  a  teacher  of  youth  in  our  metropolitan 
Univeraity,  had  reason  to  be  more  sensitive  unda*  the  groondless 
charges  brought  against  his  opinions.  He  defended  the  theory 
of  bis  friend  with  bis  accustomed  eloquence,  and  his  opponents 
must  have  felt,  if  they  bad  any  feeling,  that  they  were  equally 
incompetent  to  &thom  the  depths  of  science,  and  to  dear  up  tiie 
obscurities  of  Scripture. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  Mr  Lyell,  '  that  the  party  feel- 

*  ing  excited  against  the  Huttonian  doctrines,  and  the  c^en  disre- 

*  gard  of  candour  and  temper  in  the  controversy,  will  hardly  be 

*  credited  by  our  readers,  unless  we  recall  to  their  recollection  that 

*  the  mind  of  the  English  public  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 

*  feverish  excitement.  •  •  •  The  heretical  volcanists  were  wnv 
'  openly  assailed  in  England  by  imputations  of  the  most  illiberal 

*  kind.   We  cannot  estimate  the  malevolence  of  such  a  persecution 

*  by  the  pain  which  similar  insinuations  might  now  infitct ;  for 

*  though  charges  of  infidelity  and  atheism  must  at  all  times  be 

*  odious,  they  were  injurious  in  the  extreme  at  that  moment  ofpo- 
'  Utical  excitement ;  and  it  was  belter,  perhaps,  for  a  man's  good 

*  reception  in  society,  that  his  moral  ebaracler  should  have  been 
'  traduced,  than  that  he  should  become  a  marhfor  these  poisoned 

*  iceapons.'* 

Among  the  men  who  thus  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of 
knowledge,  and  to  set  reason  and  revelation  at  variance,  the  most 
respectable  were  Kirwan,  Deluc,  and  Williams ;  but  it  was  not 
their  open  enemies  that  the  Huttonians  had  to  dread,  nor  was  it 
the  rebukes  of  the  truly  pious  f  that  they  were  called  upon  to 


*  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.,  p.  65,  67, 

\  Dr  Hope,  the  learned  prufeasor  of  chemistrf  in  this  University,  had 
regularly  taught  the  Huttonian  theory  in  the  largest  dam  ev«r  utem- 
bled  in  any  seminary.  Feeling  the  inconvenience  of  the  charges  so 
recl<1e>ialy  mode  against  its  supporters,  he  invited  the  late  learned  and 
pious  Df  Hanter,  then  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University,  to  attend 
hit  lecture  on  geology  ;  in  which  he  had  been  accnatomed  to  shorn  that 
the  Haitonian  theory  was  in  no  respects  adverse  to  religion,  or  in  any 
way  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  That  aTniable 
nan  accepted  the  invitation,  and  though  strict  and  nncompromising 
in  every  thing  that  concerned  religion,  he  did  not  scrapie  to  e:tp«BS  bis 
entire  accordance  in  Dr  Hope's  views. 
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bear.  The  reigning  Action  of  the  day  grasped  wi^  eagerness 
the  new  weapon  that  ianadcistn  had  plaMd  in  their  hands ;  and 
but  for  dreumstances  too  recent  to  be  detailed,  Scotland  mighC 
have  had  to  bewail  her  scientific  as  well  as  her  political  martyrs. 
The  geology  of  the  Deluge,  and  of  the  six  days,  thus  became  an 
article  in  their  political  creed ;  and  these  watchmen  of  the  tenple, 
who  had  surrendered  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  their  own  faith, 
would  not  abate  one  jot  of  its  spurious  chronology,  " 

It  was  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  that  the  great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  worshippers  of  fire  and  water,— between 
the  literal  interpreters  of  Scnpture,  and  those  gifted  men  wlio 
recognised  the  handwriting  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  as  well  as 
in  his  word.  The  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  was  ransacked  for  spe- 
dfic  facts  to  support  or  overturn  the  rival  theories  ;  and  at  suc- 
cessive meetings  of  the  society  the  discussion  of  these  controverted 
topics  was  carried  on  with  all  the  ardour  and  bitterness  of  party 
strife.  The  successors  of  Kirwan  and  Deluc  at  last  qiuttea  the 
field,  and  fbnnd  in  the  cloisters  of  an  institution  of  their  own  the 
proper  sphere  for  their  monastic  philosophy.-|- 


*  The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Knox 
in  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  memorable  case  of  Mr  Leslie,  on  the 
22d  May  1805:—'  If  Mr  Leslie  has,  in  the  ]6(h  note  to  his  book  on 
beat,  attacked  the  grand  principle  of  natural  religion,  he  has  also,  it  ap- 
peara  to  me,  in  bis  25th  note,  directed  an  attack  against  the  truths  of 
Revelation.  Let  any  unprejudiced  man  peruse  that  note,  and  say,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  to  believe  that  the  author  entertains  any  kind  of  re- 
spect for  the  Mosaic  account  □£  the  creation.  Appearances  in  the  structure 
of  our  planet  transport  us,  as  he  there  affirms,  far  beyond  the  origin  of 
animated  beings,  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  primeeval  time.  He  talks 
of  vast  cycles  familiar  to  philosophic  minds  like  his,  which  must  have 
rolled  away  before  man  began  to  be.  The  history  of  Moses,  which  places 
man  very  near  to  the  first  creation,  must  therefore  he  an  unfounded  legend  I 
Mr  Leslie  attempts  to  prove  all  this,  particularly  in  bis  speculations  re- 
garding the  erosions  upon  Mount  Grimsel,  in  Switzerland.  It  is  truly 
curious  to  mark  the  various  espedients  which  some  men,  calling  them- 
salves  |»biloBophMs,  have  resorted  to,  in  order  to  subvert  tbe  authority  of 
ecFiptanl  bietory.  One  has  founded  his  attack  upon  certain  appear- 
uices  exhibited  by  volcanic  lava ;  another  has  retorted  to  the  creative 
agency  of  a  central  fire;  another,  a  professor  too  (Mr  Playfair),  has 
reconrae  to  the  obscure  epochs  and  vain  calculations  of  Hindoo  aslrono- 
By ;  and  Mr  Leslie  derives  his  arguments  from  erosions  on  the  granite 
nonntains  of  Switzerland." — (^Report,  p.  104.) 

f  As  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  Huttonian  theory  was 
asniled  by  its  enemies,  we  may  mention  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
in  our  own  presence.    Dr  Richardson  of  Portrush,  who,  yr^  hflUfve, 
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It  ta  not  our  deugn  to  tpeak  of  tin  iorvicM  which  the  cauM  of 
Mological,  and  we  naaj  now  add,  of  scriptural  truth,  derived 
from  tboia  eminent  fciendB  of  Dr  HuttODi  who  are  atill  alive. 
To  those  who  are  gone,  we  may  be  allowcid  tha  tatisfiuitioa  oi 
offering  the  tribute  of  a  paming  eulogy. 

Professor  Playbir  and  Sir  James  Hall  were  the  main  %v^ 
porters  of  the  new  philosophy  of  the  globe  i  and  if  we  regard 
Cuvier  as  its  Newton,  Dr  Hutton  will  be  its  Copernicust  ana  the 
honours  of  Kepler  and  Galileo  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  Ptay  fair  and 
Hall.  The  character  of  Mr  Playfair's  mind  wag  peculiarly  fitted 
for  this  species  of  research.  Educated  in  the  severe  school  of 
geometry,  his  imagination  never  seduced  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  hia  judgment.  Stow  in  the  admiasion  of  new  facta,  he  was 
cautious  in  assigning  them  their  true  bearing  and  weight  io 
his  argument.  He  seized  with  a  nice  discrimination  the  shades 
and  analogies  by  which  scientific  truths  are  separated  and  com-* 
bintd;  and,  drawing  his  stores  from  the  widest  range  of  physical 
science,  his  reasonings  were  rich  in  their  details,  convincing  by 
their  logic,  and  captivating  by  their  eloquence.  From  his  aa- 
miratioD  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  science,  his  mind  was 
more  influenced  by  the  love  of  truth  than  tbe  desire  of  fame.  He 
was  absolutely  free  of  all  tbe  jealousies  which  so  often  disturb  the 


bad  signHtlzed  himHif  by  a  violent  attack  opoo  the  Hottonian  theory, 
came  to  Scotland  on  the  sahject  of  his  fiorin  gtaia.  He  wu  iatrodaced 
to  EJIr  Jamea  Hall,  who  reqaested  Dr  Hope  and  the  writer  of  this  note 
to  meet  him.  It  wbs  arranged  that  tbe  party  itasuld  go  to  Salisbary 
Cragga  to  Bhow  tbs  doctor  a  jnnctioo  of  the  landetone  with  the  trap, 
which  was  regarded  as  an  instructive  example  of  that  class  of  factsi 
Afrer  reaching  the  spot,  Sir  James  pointed  out  the  great  disturbance 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  junction,  and  particularly  called  the  atteo* 
tion  of  the  Doctor  to  a  piece  of  gandstone  which  had  been  whirled  up 
during  the  conTulsion,  and  enclosed  in  the  trap.  When  Sir  James  bad 
finished  hia  lecture,  tbe  Doctor  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  facta  be- 
fore bim  on  anj  principle  of  hia  own  i  nor  did  he  recur  to  tba  shallow 
evaaion  of  regarding  the  enclosed  tandatona  as  contemporaneous  with 
Uie  trap  ;  bat  he  burst  ont  into  the  atrongeat  expressions  of  oontemp* 
tooua  surprise,  tbat  a  theorj  of  the  earth  should  he  founded  on  anch 
small  and  trivial  tppearaacea  I  He  had  been  accustomed,  be  said,  to 
look  at  nature  in  ber  grandeat  aapecta,  and  to  trace  her  band  in  tha 
gigantic  cliffs  of  the  Irish  coast ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  how  opinions 
thus  formed  could  be  sfaakea  hy  such  minute  irregularities  aa  those 
which  had  been  shoivn  faini.  Tbe  two  Huttoniao  phil<wopbers  wers 
eonfounded  ;  and  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  weight  ot^sn  acre  of  fiorin, 
kttd  tbe  nsmbar  of  bnllMks  it  w«ul4i)Hd,  formed  tbs  mail  -         -- 

«fo«rvmiti«i< 
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mcnity  even  of  great  aindsi  and  though  hU  eye  followed  the 
^ariot  wheels  ia  the  race  of  ambitioD,  his  only  anxiety  was, 
that  the  conpetitors  should  reach  the  goal.  Uis  noral  and 
social  cbftracter  exhibited  in  all  their  phases  the  taoit  perfvet 
symmetry.  The  mould  in  which  hie  intellecttial  frame  w^  cast 
peems  to  have  been  fashioned  but  for  one  mind,  and  to  have 
been  bn^en  in  pieces  to  give  rarity  and  value  to  the  work. 

Sir  James  Hall  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  whose  intel- 
lectual capacity  could  be  fathomed  only  by  such  as  witnessed  its 
operations ;  or  who  felt  its  powerful  impetus  in  the  collision  of  cwi- 
flicting  opioions.  He  was  the  ooly  Uuttonian  of  that  day  who 
had  studied  the  agency  of  heat  in  the  products  of  ^tna  and  Ve^ 
stivius;  and  though  Ihs  mind  was  filled  with  the  grand  views 
whtL-h  his  subject  unfolded,  be  was  less  anxious  to  develops  its 
principles  than  to  establish  the  great  facts  upon  which  they  were 
to  rest.  Hence  he  was  led  to  the  fine  series  of  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  heat  acting  under  compression ;  and  in  exhibit- 
ing to  the  senses  specimens  of  marble  formed  by  the  action  of 
fire,  he  gave  the  most  signal  support  to  the  theory  of  his  friend. 
He  was  one  of  those  reasoners  who  take  nothing  for  granted. 
He  courted  objections  to  bis  own  opinions  with  as  much  eageN 
ness  BB  others  seek  for  arguments  to  support  them  ;  and  whilst 
he  subjected  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  his  opponents  to  the  most 
rigorous  scrutiny  and  cross-examination,  he  was  anxious  that  hia 
own  ahould  undergo  the  same  ordeal.  His  extensive  acquire- 
ments in  theoretical  and  practical  science,  and  the  native  activity 
of  his  mind,  fitted  him  pre-«minently  for  investigating  the  philo> 
sopby  of  tbe  globe ;  and  had  not  a  severe  illness  crusned  in  their 
maturity  his  vigorous  faculties,  he  would  have  obtained  a  stiU 
higher  place  in  the  lists  of  immortality. 

While  geological  discussions  were  thus  agitating  the  Edinburgh 
school,  tbe  labours  of  many  powerful  minds  were  concurring  from 
distant  points  to  confirm  and  extend  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Huttonian  theory.  Mr  William  Smith  had  made  much  progress 
in  his  examination  of  tbe  strata  and  fossil  remains  of  England. 
Cuvier  had  begun  to  publish  those  splendid  researches  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  were  to  give  laws  to  natural  history  and 
geology ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  '  Geological  Society  of 
*  London '  had  summoned  into  the  field  of  active  research  many 
skilful  and  indefatigable  labourers.  Successful  as  were  the  ex- 
ertions of  this  society,  their  maxim  of  collecting  only  the  matf 
riaU  qfjkture  generalisatiom,  and  of  thus,  as  Mr  Lyell  expresses 
it,  '  disarming  prejudice,'  was  more  like  the  cautious  character  of 
tU  Sflotch,  tbiiii  tlw  •dreDturons  aspect  of  the  English  phi- 
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loaopiiy.  It  'Was  tlie  sacriGee  of  bigh  prinoiple  to  the  fma- 
ticism  of  the  hour ;  and  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a 
body  of  men  who  must  have  found  in  the  Huttorian  theory, 
which  they  thus  set  at  nought,  generalisations  iirmly  established, 
and  views  of  the  Creator  at  once  noble  and  elevating.  To  dis- 
arm prejudice  we  must  not  crouch  under  its  powA,  but  grapple 
with  its  baseness ;  we  must  not  walk  under  its  thick  darkness, 
but  dissipate  it  by  the  light  of  knowledge ;  we  must  not  disown, 
but  cherish  the  truths  by  which  it  has  been  scared.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Galileo  did  not  hold  the  Copemican  system  in  abeyance 
till  they  had  collected  materials  for  a  better  generalisation ;  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  of  English  geologists  that  they  would 
have  thrown  their  mantle  over  vie  Tenerable  names  of  Hutton 
and  of  Flayfair,  rather  than  have  left  them  under  the  brand  of 
Infidelity  and  atheism. 

That  the  maxim  of  the  society  operated  fatally  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  geology,  and  transferred  the  highest  honours  of  its 
investigation  to  another  country,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  those 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  geology  in  France  and  in 
England.  The  field  of  observation  was  no  doubt  diligently  and 
Buccessfiilly  cultivated  by  the  able  and  active  members  of  the 
Geological  Society ;  but  how  could  a  system  of  insulated  iacts 
conduct  to  general  laws,  when  the  geologist  was  prohibited  from 
looking  beyond  the  Mosaic  chronolqgy,  and  when  the  peacetiil 
deluge  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  only  catastrophe  to  which  be 
durst  ascribe  the  convulsions  and  dislocations  which  had  every 
where  ^aken  the  interior  of  the  earth  ? 

While  our  geologists  were  thus  working  in  chains  foi^d  by  a 
presumptuous  theology,  the  unfettered  genius  of  Cuvier  was 
ranging  over  those  pnmeval  ages,  when  the  primary  rocka  rose 
in  insulated  grandeur  from  the  deep,  and  when  the  elements  of 
life  had  not  yet  received  their  divine  commission.  From  the  age 
of  solitude  he  passed  to  the  busy  age  of  life ;  when  plants  first 
decked  the  plains ;  when  the  majestic  pine  threw  its  picturesque 
shadows  over  the  earth,  and  the  tragic  sounds  of  carnivorous  life 
rung  among  her  forests.  But  these  plains  were  again  to  be  de- 
solated, and  these  sounds  again  to  be  hushed.  The  glories  of 
organic  life  disappeared,  and  new  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bemg  welcomed  the  dawn  of  a  better  cycle.  Thus  did  the  great 
magician  of  the  Charnel-house  survey  from  his  pyramid  of  bones 
the  successive  ages  of  life  and  death — thus  did  ne  conjure  up  the 
spoils  of  pre-existing  worlds — the  noblest  offering  which  leascm 
ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  its  Sovereign. 
'    These  grand  views,  which  we  have  mwe  fully  devekped  in  a 
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former  article,*  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  recdption  in  England. 
Tli«y  encountered  the  same  prejudices  by  wUcii  the  Huttooiita 
theory  had  been  assailed ;  and  even  the  piety  of  their  author,  and 
his  unquestioned  devotion  to  the  Christian  tiutb,  did  not  proteot 
him  from  the  malevolence  of  slander.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  proper  object  of  this  article  were  we  to  trace  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  tbeae  great  truths  took  root  in  our  ungenial  soil ; 
but  the  reader  may  safely  infer  that  their  progress  was  slow,  when 
we  state  the  fact,  that  so  late  as  1823,  when  Dr  Buckland  pub- 
lished his  interesting  volume,  entitled  MeliquitE  Diluvitma,  he 
had  not  thrown  off  the  incubus  which  had  pressed  so  fatally  upon 
his  science.  He  has  there  described  an  extensive  and  interesting 
class  of  facts  which  he  adduces  as  evidence  of  the  deluge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  as  the  unquestionable  result  of  that  last  irruption 
of  the  fountcuns  of  the  deep.  But  in  the  work  now  before  us,  he 
has  abjured  this  doctrine  as  untenable ;  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  refer  the  fbsBl  spoils  of  the  cave  deposits  '  to  the  last  of  the 
'  many  geological  revolutions  that  have  been  produced  by  violent 

*  irruptions  of  water ;'  and  to  consider  many  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  belong  to  have  *  existed  during  more  than  one  geo- 
'  logical  period  prececEng  the  catastrophe  by  which  they  were 

*  extirpated.'  This  is  now  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  the 
Englisn  school ;  and  such  has  been  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions 
that,  in  assemblies  composed  of  Churcnmen,  and  Dissenters,  and 
Conservative  statesmen,  we  have  heard  the  walls  ring  with  rap- 
turous joy,  when  geology  renounced  her  ecclesiastical  tenure 
and  demanded  a  lease  of  Millions  os  MiLLiONSf  of  years  ior  the 
range  of  their  enquiries. 

Let  us  now  pause  a  white  before  this  great  moral  revolution,  in 

•  See  this  Journal,  No.  126,  p.  279. 

"f  Sack  of  our  readers  as  have  studied  the  writings  of  Dr  Hutton  aad 
Mr  Plnjbir,  cMinot  fail  to  have  observed  the  delic^y  with  which  the/ 
Spoke  of  the  length  of  time  which  geology  required  for  its  functions. 
.  Tbe^  mpdestly  a^ed  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  some  of  our  modern 
writers  employ  language  so  specific  and  exaggerated  as  to  alarm  the 
timidj  and  rouse  the  very  prejudices  wiiich  it  had  been  their  boast  to 
disarm.  '  Cuvier  was  equally  prudent ;  and  we  must  say  that  if  geolo- 
gists conceive  that  they  add  dignity  to  their  science  by  the  rash  ex- 
Jireseion  of  millions  of  millions  of  years,  they  mistake  the  feeling*  as 
twH  as'tbe  judgment  of  the  public.  Whatever  time  tkey  can  show  to 
be  iKceaUryfor  the  explanation  of  their  facts  will  be  readily  yielded  to 
ttwm.  But  scientific  troth  will  not  justify  the  diaplay  of  extravimBt 
numbers  ;  and  though  philosophy  should  never  be  Baorifiocd  to  prejodtoe, 
apecnjation  may  safely  accommodate  itself  to  timidity,  by  confin^g  her- 
self within  the  limits  of  truth. 
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wbicli  truth  Bm  achieved  one  of  her  nobleM  triumphs,  and  iano- 
cence  obtained  one  of  ber  most  ample  acquittals.  After  bsving 
for  half  a  century  ■  stumbled  on  tbe  darit.  mountains,'  the  Church 
is  now  feeding  ber  flock  on  the  green  pastures  of  the  Huttoniao 
geo\ogy.  She  recognises  as  an  impr^nable  truth  tbe  great  prin- 
cij^e  for  which  Huttoa  and  Play  fair  were  proscribed;  and  baa 
commanded  tbe  sacred  scholar  to  accommodate  his  philology  to 
the  Huttonian  interpretation  of  the  language  c^  Moses.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  prinnple  of  tinte  that  she  has  cfwceded.  The 
central  beat,  another  bugbear  of  orthodoxy,  and  tbe  igneous  ori- 
gin of  trap  rocks,  have  not  only  been  embraced  by  Ote  oburcb, 
but  by  the  more  violent  partisans  of  the  N^tunian  theory.  la 
this  manner  has  tbe  Huttonian  geology  rindicated  its  scriptural 
and  philosophical  character;  aod,  notwithstanding  the  vast  ac- 
cessions which  the  scieDce  has  received,  both  in  its  generahsationa 
and  its  facts,  that  theory  must  always  be  oonsideied  as  forsuDg 
the  true  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  globe. 

Fnrai  this  vindication  of  our  iUnstriooB  countrymen,  which  the 
occasion  imperiously  called  for  at  our  bands,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  consideTation  of  Dr  Buckland's  iotaesting  volume. 
Our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  object  of  Lord  Bridgewater's  bequest.  *  The  variety  and 
*  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  animal  and  mineral  king- 
'  dom'  were  among  tbe  topics  suggested  by  tbe  benevolent 
testator ;  and  tbe  President  of  the  Royal  Society  discbaiged  his 
duty  with  fidelity  when  he  placed  this  branch  of  natural  tbeolc^y 
in  the  hands  of  Dr  Buckland.  Thb  eminent  individual  bad  long 
filled  the  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  Univenity  of 
Oxford,  and  bad  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  popular  lecturer; 
while  his  work  on  Diluvial  B«maio8,  and  his  Commuucations  to 
tbe  Geological  Society,  have  given  bim  a  high  place  aawng  the 
most  illustrious  cultivators  of  the  science. 

The  task  thus  assigned  to  Dr  Budclaod  was  unquestionably  a 
more  difficult  one  than  fell  to  Ae  lot  of  his  colleagues.  I'he 
science,  which  had  been  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  revealed  leli- 
gion,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  yield  much  support  to  natural 
theology.  The  wonders  and  adaptatiwis,  indeed,  of  living  nature 
were  so  much  within  our  reach,  and  appealed  so  forcibly  to  our 
reason,  that  tbe  evidences  c^  benevolence  and  design  were  not 
only  not  sought,  but  were  hardly  supposed  to  exist  among  tbe 
sepulchres  of  ancient  life,  and  the  ruins  of  fonner  worlds.  The 
moralist  might,  no  doubt,  draw  bis  most  impressive  lessons  from 
tbe  catacombs  ofdeath ',  but  tbe  pbilosopher  was  not  lihely  to  fisd 
benevolent  adaptations  in  the  Golgotfati  of  natin«>     But,  aot- 
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withrtmdhig  this  apparent  unfitrten  of  geolc^  to  become  th« 
faandmaicl  of  natural  religion,  Dr  Budcland  hu  produced  a  work 
replete  witli  the  most  popular  md  interesting  detaih, — pregnant 
witb  the  deepest  insteiiction, — and  calculated  to  inspire  the  most 
i^Eection&te  veneraticHi  for  that  great  Being  who  has  made  even 
the  convulsions  of  the  material  viotid  subwrvient  to  the  civilisa- 
tion and  happiaess  of  his  creatures. 

The  work  which  we  are  about  to  analyse  consists  of  two  ro- 
lomes,  one  of  whi(^  is  occupied  entirely  with  eightysevat  plates 
and  their  desmption ;  aixl  we  understand  that  the  author  has 
expended  en  these  iJates  the  whole  of  the  thousand  pounds  be- 
qnealhed  by  Lord  Bridgewater.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  this  illustrativ«  volune,  both  in  refer^ice  to  the  seleo 
tion  it  the  sutgeets,  and  the  style  in  which  the  engravings  are 
^eooted.  The  plates,  indeed,  convey  t^  themselves  a  lecture 
im  geology  to  the  eye  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  listen  or 
read ;  while  on  those  -who  can  and  will  do  both,  it  will  impress  more 
deeply  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired.  The  first  plate  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  Bilence.  It  is  a  coloured  ima- 
ginary section  (nearly,^ur  _^ei  hag  !)  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
ciust,  intended  to  express,  by  the  insertion  of  names  and  colours, 
1^  order  and  dispositioa  of  the  stratified  rocks,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  UBStratified  ones,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  asceiw 
tained  ;  and  likewise  the  dispositions  of  intruded  dykes,  metalli- 
ferous veins  wad  faults.  It  formti,  in  short,  an  instructive  synopsis 
of  the  science  of  geology,  and  gives  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  the  ancimt  history  of  the  globe, — of  the  revolutions  it  has  un- 
dergone,—-and  (^  the  principal  plants  and  animals  which  bare 
been  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  its  various  formations. 

After  a  brief  introduction  on  the  extent  of  the  province  of  geo- 
logy,  in  which  he  regards  it  as  comprehending  the  entire  physical 
history  of  our  planet,  Dr  Buckland  devotes  a  whole  chapter, 
of  nearly  thirty  pages^  to  establish  the  '  consistency  of  geolo- 
'  gi(»l  disoov^iee  with  revelation.'  Although  there  are,  doubt- 
k^  good  reasons  for  entering  upon  such  a  discussion,  yet  to  ns 
vk  Scotland  it  seemed  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  general 
principle  of  the  argument  was  incontrovertibly  established  by 
Galileo  in  his  Sy»tema  Cosmicum,  and  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Castelli ;  and  the  peculiar  application  of  that  principle  to  the 
H>eculations  of  geology,  was  discussed  to  exhaustion  during  the 
Scottish  controversy  between  the  rival  theorists.  Even  the  pious 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  our  university  bad  adopted  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  Uuttonians,  and  toe  public  mind  was  equally 
tianquiliised. 

Tha  tfteaiiout  iiHl««d,  Iim  witJiw  a  Munow  ompim.    Th« 
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truths  of  religion  and  of  science  can  never  be  at  variance,  A 
geological  truth  must  command  our  assent  as  powerfully  as  that 
of  the  existence  of  our  own  minds,  or  of  the  Deity  himself;  uid 
any  revelation  which  stands  opposed  to  such  truths  must  be  false. 
The  geologist  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  revealed  religion 
in  bis  scientific  enqairiee.  It  is  the  office  of  the  divine  to  interpret 
the  sacred  canon  ;  and  if  he  does  it  with  the  discrimination  and 
learning  it  demands,  he  will  never  find  it  at  variance  with  the  de- 
ductions of  sdence.  If  scripture,  on  the  contrary,  is  studied  by 
instalments,  and  viewed  from  insulated  points,  and  interpreted 
literally,  in  its  detached  passages,  we  shall  find  it  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  shall  reproduce  all  the  heresies  which  have  disgraced 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  if  we  look  at  the  sacred 
scheme  as  a  whole,  and  generalize  its  individual  propositions,  we 
shall  find  in  it  a  unity  of  doctrine,  and  a  law  of  ^th,  as  unerring  as 
any  of  those  which  pre»de  over  the  material  world.  In  the 
grandeur  and  breadth  of  its  creed,  the  wearied  spirit  will  find  its 
long-sought  treasure  of  moral  felicity — that  mysterious  bond  which 
blends  into  one  community  nations  of  every  language,  beings  of 
every  hue,  minds  of  every  order,  and  hearts  bleeding  with  every 
variety  of  grief.  And,  while  the  recognition  of  this  principle  is 
absolute  and  universal,  points  of  science  and  of  civil  policy,  and 
the  lesser  forms  of  discipline  and  worship,  are  left  to  the  con- 
scientious interpretation  of  individual  minds ;  and  give  rise  to 
those  eountless  forms  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  by  which  the 
hallowed  doctrine  has  been  surrounded  and  embalmed. 

As  Dr  Buckland  has  discussed  this  part  of  his  subject  with 
much  sagacity  and  good  taste,  the  following  observadons  wilt  be 
read  with  interest : — 

'  The  disappointment  of  those  wlio  look  for  a  detailed  acconnt  of 
^ological  phenomena  in  the  Bible,  rests  on  a  gratuitona  expectation  of 
finding  therein  historical  information  respecting  all  the  operations  of 
the  Creator  in  times  and  places  with  which  the  human  race  has  no  con- 
cern. Ae  ressonabiy  might  he  object  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  imper- 
fect, because  it  makes  no  specific  mention  of  the  satellites  of  Japiter,  or 
the  nngs  of  Saturn,  as  feel  disappointment  at  not  finding  in  it  the  bii- 
tory  of  geological  phenomena,  the  details  of  which  may  be  fit  matter  for 
an  encyclope»liB  of  science,  but  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of  a.  volume 
intended  only  to  be  a  guide  of  religious  belief  and  morel  conduct. 

'  We  may  fairly  ask  of  those  persons  who  consider  physical  science  a 
fit  subject  for  revelation,  what  point  they  can  imagine  short  of  a  com- 
munication .  of  Omniscience  at  which  such  a  revelation  might  have 
stopped,  without  imperfections,  or  omissions  less  in  d^ree,  but  simi- 
lar m  kind,  to  that  which  they  impute  to  the  existing  narrative  of 
Moses  P 

'  A  r«Telation  of  so  much  only  of  astronomy  «i  was  known  to  Coper* 
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nicns  <voul<1  have  seemed  imperfect  after  the  diacoveriei  oF  Newton  ;  and 
a  revelation  of  the  science  of  Newton  would  hare  appeared  defective  to 
La  Place.  A  revelation  of  all  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry  nould  have  been  as  deficient  in  comparison  with  the  information 
of  the  present  da,j  as  what  is  now  known  in  this  science  will  prah^f 
appear  before  the  termination  of  another  age.  la  the  whole  circle  of  th« 
sciences  there  is  not  one  to  which  this  ar^ment  rosy  not  be  exteodsd, 
until  we  shonld  reqnire  from  revelation  a  foil  developement  of  all  th« 
mysterious  agencies  that  uphold  the  mechanism  of  the  material  world, 
Snch  a  revelation  might,  indeed,  be  snited  to  beings  of  a  more  exalted 
order  than  mankind ;  and  the  attainment  of  snch  knowledge  of  the 
wcH-ks  as  well  as  of  the  ways  of  God  may  perhaps  form  some  part  of  our 
happiness  in  a  future  state.  But  unless  hamaQ  nature  had  been  con- 
stitnted  otherwise  than  it  is,  the  above  supposed  commanication  of  Om- 
niscience would  have  been  imparted  to  creatures  utterly  incapable  of 
receiving  it  under  any  past  or  present  moral  or  physical  condition  of 
the  haman  race,  and  would  have  been  also  at  variance  with  the  designs 
of  all  God's  other  disclosures  of  himself,  the  end  of  which  has  nnifbrmlj 
been  not  to  impart  intellectual,  but  moral  knowledge. 

<  Several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
the  phenomena  of  geology  with  the  brief  account  of  creation  which  we 
find  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Some  hare  attempted  to  ascribe  the  form- 
ation of  all  the  stratified  rocks  to  the  effects  of  the  Mosaic  deluge — an 
opinion  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  enormous  thickness  and  almost 
infinite  subdivisions  of  these  strata,  and  with  the  numerous  and  regular 
snccessions  which  they  contain  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, differing  more  and  more  widely  trom  existing  species  as  the  strata 
in  which  we  find  tbera  are  placed  at  greater  depths.  The  facts  that  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  these  remains  belong  to  extinct  genera,  and  almost 
all  of  them  to  extinct  species,  that  lived,  and  multiplied,  and  died  on  or 
near  the  spots  where  they  are  now  found,  show!  that  the  strata  in 
which  they  occur  were  deposited  slowly  and  gradually  during  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  at  widely  distant  intervals.  These  extinct  animals 
knd  vegetables  could,  therefore,  have  formed  no  part  of  the  creation 
with  which  we  are  immediately  connected. 

'  It  has  been  supposed  by  others  that  these  strata  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  during  the  interval  between  the  creation  of  man  and 
the  Mosaic  deluge ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  that  deluge,  portions  of  the 
globe  which  bad  been  previously  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
formed  the  autediluvian  continent,  were  suddenly  submerged,  while  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  ocean  rose  to  supply  their  plara.  To  this  hypothesis 
also  the  &ct8  I  shall  subsequently  advance  offer  insuperable  objections." 

Having  removed  this  stumblingblook  —  tliis  huge  boulder 
which  has  been  rolled  from  the  Scottish  capital  to  the  plains  of 
England — Dr  Buckland  proceeds  to  point  out  the  evidences  of 
design  in  the  inorganic  structures  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  fossil 
reDiauis  which  these  etiuctures  conttun. 

ThaX  the  earth  was  fitted  up  for  the  occupation  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  and  that  it  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  place 
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within  his  reach  all  thoae  prodaets  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  with- 
ont  which  the  domestic  and  the  useful  arts  could  never  have 
existed,  and  which  are  esseQlial  to  a  state  of  high  civilisation, 
cannot  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Bjr  what  process  the  elements  of  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous 
bodies  were  combined  into  those  forma  of  matter  which  are  found 
on  die  Bur&ce,  in  Uie  atino^)bere)  and  in  tiie  bowds  of  the  earth, 
it  is  not  tire  province  of  a  Sound  ^Mlosophy  to  detwiaine.  We 
muBt  take  matter  as  w«  find  it,  and  endeavour  to  ascwtain  tfa« 
chaises  it  has  undergone  during  successive  ages,  the  i^nts  by 
whira  these  changes  have  been  effected,  and  the  results  to  vrfiicm 
that  agency  has  given  rise. 

After  the  material  substratum  of  the  globe  was  formed,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  it  was  reduced  to  a  fluid  state 
by  heat ;  and  therefore  while  revolving  about  its  axis  it  would 
necessarily  assume  its  present  form  oi  aa  oblate  spheroid^  flat- 
tened at  the  poles,  and  bulging  out  at  die  equator.  In  thb 
mcandescent  state,  the  waters  of  the  globe  must  nave  been  drawn 
uito  the  atmowhere  in  the  state  of  steam  ok-  vapour ;  and  when 
the  surface  had  begun  to  cool  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat  into  the 
celestial  spaces,  these  waters  would  necessarily  be  precipitated, 
but  wouldTfor  a  long  time  remain  in  a  state  of  nigh  temperature, 
unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  organized  beings. 

Dr  Buckland  has,  we  think  wisely,  shunned  the  controversy 
respecting  the  origin  and  locality  of  that  interior  heat  which  )ibs, 
been  the  princ^>ar  agent  in  the  production  of  geological  pheno- 
mena. Whether  it  is  the  heat  of  the  unrefrigerated  and  pro- 
bably fluid  nucleus  of  the  globe,  or  the  chemical  result  of  the 
action  of  water  upon  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earth  and  alkalis, 
is  a  question  which  belongs  to  other  branches  of  science ;  and 
while  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  our  opinion  highly  probable^ 
that  both  these  agents  are  at  woric,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
renounce  the  assistance  which  either  of  them  may  supply  in  the 
explanation  of  geological  phenomena. 

After  the  {nitration  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  die  portions  of 
it  which  overtopped  the  waters  would  become  exposed  to  all  the 
Tarieties  of  atmospheric  action,  and  th^r  detritus  washed  down 
and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  see.  By  the  interior  heat  to 
which  they  would  be  afterwards  subjected,  these  submarine  de- 
posits would  be  '  converted  into  beds  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 

*  Hornblende  slate,  and  ctav  slate ' — the  first  series  of  those 
'  derivadve  strata  which  by  long  condnued  repetidon  of  similar 
'  processes    have    been  aocuminated  to  a  thickness  of  man^ 

*  miles.' 

That  this  series  was  the  flrtt,  Or  that  the  present  ttate  of  things 
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bed  a  banning,  may  be  infBired  &om  the  total  absence  of 
oiganic  remains  ttroughout  the  lowest  portions  of  tkese  strata ; 
and  though  the  Huttoniana  Hiaintuned  that  ao  appearances  of  a 
beginning  were  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  which  they  had 
studied,  yet  the  inrestigatioa  of  the  subject  of  fossil  remaiiu 
which  has  takm  place,  principally  linoe  ihmt  d»y,  has  furnisbed 
tjie  dearest  indteations  that  there  was  a  time  when  neither  ani* 
mal  nor  vegetable  life  existed  on  our  slobe.  This  gnnd  tnitii 
is  thus  powerfully  and  beautifully  estabU^ed  by  Di  Bucilud : 

'  Iq  these  moflt  aacieat  GoaditioM,  both  of  iani  and  water,  geology 
refers  ns  to  a  state  of  things  incompatible  witit  the  ejdatence  of  aniiul 
and  vegetable  life ;  and  thus,  on  the  evidence  of  natural  phenomena, 
establishes  the  important  ikct,  that  we  find  a  starting  point,  on  this  side 
of  which  all  fbras,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  beingB,  must  have  had 
a  beginning. 

'  As  in  the  coneideratioo  of  other  strata  we  find  abundant  evidence  in 
the  presence  of  oi^anic  remains,  in  proof  of  the  exercise  of  creativa 
pow^,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  attending  the  pragress  of  life  throngfa 
m  its  stages  of  advancement  upon  the  surface  of  the  gVabe ;  so,  from 
tte  absetux  ai  organic  remains  in  the  primary  strata,  we  may  derive  an 
&poTtant  ailment,  showing  that  th^'e  was  a  point  of  time  in  the  his- 
totj  of  Mir  planet  (nhich  no  other  researches  but  those  of  geolojy  can 
possibly  approadi^  antecedent  to  the  b^inning  of  either  animal  or  ve- 
getable Idle.  This  conclusion  is  tlie  more  important,  because  it  has 
Been  the  refbge  of  speculative  philosophers  to  refer  the  origin  of  exist* 
mg  orgt^intions  «tiier  to  an  external  succession  of  the  same  species, 
or  to  Uie  formation  of  more  recent  frgim  more  ancient  ^>ecieB,  by  snc< 
cessive  developements,  without  tJie  interposition  of  direct  and  repeated 
aets  of  creation,  and  thus  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  first  term  m  the 
infinite  series  of  successions  which  this  hypothesis  assumes.  Against  this 
theory  no  decisive  evidence  has  been  accessible  nntil  the  modem  disco- 
verieB  ef  geok^  had  established  two  conduBiona  of  the  highest  value 
in  rcfta^n  to  thn  long  disputed  qneetion  ;  the  &:8t  proving  that  exist- 
ing species  bave  had  a  b^innirg,  and  this  at  a  pensd  comparatively 
recent  in  the  physical  history  of  our  globe  ;  the  second  showing  that 
they  were  prebeded  by  several  other  systems  of  animal  and  v^etable 
Mfe,  respecting  each  of  which  it  nay  ao  less  be  proved  that  there  was  a 
time  When  their  existence  had  not  commenced,  and  that  to  these  more 
ancient  systems  also  the  doctrine  of  eternal  succession,  both  retrospect- 
ire  and  prospective,  is  equally  inapplicable. 

'  JJavmg  this  evidence  borti  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  several  sys- 
tems of  organized  Kfe,  each  affording  internal  prsof  of  the  repeated  ex- 
ercise of  creative  design,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  we  are  at  length  con- 
dacted  back  Vo  a  period  anterior  te  the  earliest  of  these  systems — a 
period  in  which  we  find  a  series  of  primary  strata  wholly  destatnte  of 
omnic  remains ;  and  irom  this  circumstance  we  infer  their  d^tositions 
t» lure  ifwotioi  ^  etmnettcemsnt  •(  'U^catiio  life>    Thiwe  who  con- 
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tend  that  life  may  hare  existed  during  the  formation  of  the  primary 
strata,  and  the  animal  remains  have  been  obliterated  by  the  effects  of 
heat  on  strata  nearest  to  the  granite,  do  but  remove  to  one  point  fur- 
ther backtrards  the  first  term  of  the  finite  series  of  organic  beings,  and 
there  still  remains  beyond  this  point  an  antecedent  period,  in  which  A 
Btate  of  total  ftision  pervaded  the  entire  materials  of  the  fundamental 
granite,  and  one  uniTersal  mass  of  incandescent  elements,  ivhoUy  in- 
compatible with  any  condition  of  life  which  can  be  sfaowa  to  bave  erer 
existed,  formed  the  entire  substance  of  the  globe.' 

We  come  now  to  the  tranaition  rocks,  in  which  strata  of  slate 
and  shell  alternate  with  slaty  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coa- 
glomerate  rocks.  These  strata  bear  evidence  of  two  remarkable 
Kicts,  The  conglomerate  rocks  exhibit  the  action  of  water  in 
a  state  of  violent  motion,  while  the  others  contiun  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organic  remains.  Among  the  animal  remains  are  a 
few  fishes,  several  femilies  of  mollusca,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tinct ;  the  remarkable  extinct  family  of  trilobites,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  articulated  animals ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  radiated  animals.  But  the  remains  of  fossil  vegetables  have 
8  peculiar  interest.  Those  which  occur  in  the  lower  beds  of  the 
tianaition  series  are  few  in  number,  and  principally  marine ;  but 
in  the  upper  beds  we  find  prodigious  accumulations  of  land 
plants,  exhibiting  to  us  the  earliest  vegetables  which  were  reared 
upon  our  planet,  and  furnishing  civilized  man  with  fJie  most 
valuable  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

'  The  strata  in  which  these  vegetable  remains  have  been  collected 
together  in  such  vast  abundance,  have  been  jastly  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  carboniferous  order,  or  great  coal  formation. 

'  Besides  this  coal,  many  strata  of  the  carbo- 
niferous order  contain  subordinate  beds  of  a  rich  argillaceous  iron  ore, 
which  the  near  position  of  the  coal  renders  easy  of  reduction  to  a  metal- 
lic state ;  and  this  reduction  is  further  fecilitated  by  the  proximity  of 
'  limestone,  which  is  requisite  as  a  flux  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
ore,  and  usually  abounds  in  the  lower  region  of  the  carboniferous  strata. 

<  A  formation  that  is  at  once  the  vehide  of  two  snch  valuable  nunend 
productions  as  coal  and  iron,  assumes  a  place  of  the  first  importance 
among  the  sources  of  benefit  to  mankind  ;  and  this  benefit  is  the  direct 
result  of  physical  changes  which  affected  the  earth  at  those  renwte 
periods  of  time  when  the  first  fi»ins  of  vegetable  life  appeared  upon  its 
surface. 

'  The  important  uses  of  coal  and  iron,  in  adminietcring  to  the  supply 
of  our  daily  wants,  give  to  every  individual  amongst  us,  in  altrcst  CTsry 
moment  of  onr  lives,  a  personal  concern,  of  which  but  fbw  ars  consciotis, 
in  the  geological  events  of  these  very  distant  ems.  We  are  all  bought 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  vegetation  that  clothed  the  ancient 
earth,  before  one  half  of  its  actual  surfiuB  had  yet  been  formtd.  The 
trees  of  the  juimeval  forests  have  not,  like  modem  trees,,  ondergoiia  de- 
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cayi  jielding;  back  their  elements  to  the  soil  and  atmosphere  bj  vhich 
iboj  hid  been  Dourighed  ;  but  treasured  np  in  subtemme&n  store- boossH) 
have  been  transformed  into  enduring  beds  of  coal,  which  in  these  later 
Bges  have  become  to  man  the  sources  of  heat,  and  light,  and  health.  M7 
£re  now  burns  with  fuel,  and  my  lamp  is  shining  with  the  light  of  gas, 
derived  from  coal  that  has  been  buried  for  countless  ages  in  the  deep 
and  dark  recesses  of  the  earth.  We  prepare  onr  food,  and  maintain  ovr 
forges  and  Ainiaces,  and  the  power  of  our  steam- engines,  with  the  re- 
mains of  plants  of  ancient  forms  and  extinct  species,  which  were  swept 
from  the  earth  ere  the  formation  of  the  transition  strata  was  completed. 
Onr  iastmments  of  cutlery,  the  tools  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  count- 
less machines  which  we  constmct,'  hj  the  infinitely  varied  applications 
of  iron,  are  derived  irom  ore,  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  or  more 
aacieat  than  the  fuel  by  tbe  aid  of  which  we  reduce  it  to  its  metallic 
atate,  and  ^ly  it  to  innumerable  uses  in  the  economy  of  human  life. 

<  Thus,  from  the  wreck  of  forests  that  waved  upon  the  surface  of  the 
primeval  lands,  and  from  ferruginous  mud  that  was  lodged  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  primeval  waters,  we  derive  our  chief  supplies  of  coal  and 
iron,  those  two  fundamental  elements  of  art  and  industry  which  contri- 
bute, more  than  any  other  mineral  production  of  the  earth,  to  increase 
the  riches,  and  multiply  the  comforts,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind.* 

In  treating  of  the  secondary  strata,  which  are  composed  of  ex- 
tensive beds  of  sand  and  sandstone,  mixed  occasionally  with  peb- 
bles, and  alternating  with  deposits  of  clay,  and  marl,  and  hme- 
stone,  and  deriving  their  materials  from  the  detritus  of  primary 
and  transition  rocks,  Dr  Buckland  considers  them  in  two  points 
of  view — in  their  condition  as  dry  land,  destined  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  man ;  and  in  their  previom  state,  while  forming  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waters,  tenanted  by  innumerable  organic  beings, 
epjoying  all  the  privileges  of  animal  life, 

'  With  r^iard  to  their  adaptation  to  human  uses,  it  may  be  generally 
stated,  that  the  greater  number  of  tbe  most  populous  and  highly  civi< 
liaed  assembl^^  of  mankind  inhabit  those  portions  of  the  earth  which 
ane  composed  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  Viewed,  therefore, 
IB  their  relations  to  that  sgricultural  stage  of  human  society,  in  which 
man  becomes  established  in  a  settled  habitation,  and  applies  his  industry 
to  till  the  earth,  we  Gnd  in  these  formations  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated, in  ^parently  accidental  succession,  an  arrangement  highly  advan- 
tagoons  to  the  cultivators  of  their  sur&ce.  The  movements  of  the  wa- 
tets,  by  which  the  materials  of  strata  have  been  transported  to  their  pre- 
-ttai  puce,  have  caused  them  to  be  intermised  in  such  manner,  and  in 
Mch  proportions,  as  are  in  various  degrees  ftvourable  to  the  growth  of 
Ike  different  v^ietable  productions  which  man  requires  for  himself,  and 
Ibe  damestic  uiimals  he  has  collected  around  him. 

■  *  Tbe  process  is  obvious  whereby  even  solid  rocks  are  converted  into 
■dl  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  vegetation,  by  simple  esposure  to  atmos- 
■fhcrit  ageony ;  the  ditintefration  prwluced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  h£at 
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and  cold,  rooktora  and  dryness,  reduces  the  raHkoa  of  rimsat  nil  atnta 
to  a  comminuted  state  of  srat  or  mould,  tbe  fertiKly  of  which  n  nnut)))' 
in  proportion  to  the  compound  nature  of  its  ingredients. 

■  The  three  principal  materials  of  all  strata  are  the  earths  ef  flint,  (A»j, 
and  Ihne ;  each  of  these,  taken  singlf,  and  in  a  state  of  pnrit;^,  ia  cmaiM- 
ratirelj'  barren ;  the  admixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  clay  gives  tena- 
e\ty  and  fertility  to  sand,  and  the  farther  addition  of  calcareous  earth 
produces  a  eral  highly  ralnahle  to  the  agricnltnrist ;  and  where  the  natu- 
ral proportions  are  not  adjusted  in  the  moat  beneficial  manneri  the  ikci- 
Uties  t^orded  by  the  frequent  juxtaposition  of  lime,  or  marl,  or  gypsum, 
for  the  artificial  improTement  of  those  ingredients,  add  materially  ta  the 
earth's  capability  of  adaptation  to  the  important  ofGce  of  producing  food. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  the  great  com  fields,  and  the  greatest  population 
of  the  norid,  are  placed  on  strata  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions, or  on  their  detritus,  composing  still  man  compound,  and  conse. 
quentty  more  fertile  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits. 

<  Another  advantage  in  the  disposition  of  slmtified  rocks,  comics  in 
the  fikct  that  strata  of  lime-stone,  sand,  and  sand-stone,  which  readily 
absorb  water,  alternate  with  beds  of  clay,  or  marl,  which  are  impermeable 
to  this  most  important  fluid.  All  permeable  strata  receive  rain  water 
at  their  surface,  wbence  it  descends  until  it  is  arrested  by  an  impermeable 
subjacent  bed  of  clay,  causing  it  to  accumulate  tbroughout  the  lower  re- 
gion of  each  porous  stratum,  and  to  form  extensive  reservoirs,  the  over- 
Bowings  of  which  on  the  sides  of  valleys,  constitute  the  ordinary  supply 
of  springs  and  rivers.  These  reservoirs  are  not  only  occasional  crevices 
and  caverns,  but  the  entire  space  of  all  the  small  interstices  of  these  lower 
parts  of  each  permeable  stratum,  which  are  beneath  the  level  of  the 
nearest  flowing  springs.  Hence,  if  a  well  be  sunk  to  the  water-bearjng 
level  of  any  stratum,  it  forms  a  communication  with  a  permanent  sub- 
terrmean  sheet  of  water,  affording  plentiful  supplies  to  the  inhabitants 
of  upland  districts,  which  are  above  the  level  of  natural  ^rings. 

'  A  further  benefit  which  man  derives  irom  the  disposition  of  the  mine- 
ral ingredients  of  the  secondary  strata,  results  from  the  extensive  dilfu- 
sioQ  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  throughout  certain  portions  of 
these  strata,  especially  those  of  the  new  red  sand-stone  formation.  Had 
not  the  beneficent  providence  of  the  Creator  laid  up  these  stores  of  salt 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  distance  of  inland  countries  from  the 
sea  would  have  rendered  this  article  of  prime  and  daily  necessity  unat- 
tainable to  a  large  proportion  of  mankind ;  but  under  the  existing  dis- 
pensation the  presence  of  mineral  salt,  in  strata  which  are  dispersed  ge- 
nerally over  the  interior  of  our  continents  and  larger  islands,  is  a  source 
of  hetUth  and  daily  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  region 
of  the  earth.' 

The  condition  of  animal  life,  during  the  deposition  of  the  se- 
condary strata,  presentg  many  points  ofhigli  interest.  Althouffh 
these  strata  contain  the  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  all  the 
four  existing  divisions  of  the  animai  kingdom,  the  earth  was  not 
yet  adapted  to  the  warm-blooded  terrestrial  mammalia.     The 
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only  tanettrial  maaunaUa  wtuch  iiAY«  b/e«n  Sona^  in  the  «ec«D- 
dary  rocks,  are  the  small  maiwpul  quiadiupeds  ^lied  to  the 
opossum  ;  but  the  peculiar  feature  of  these  strata,  accoidii^  to 
our  author,  is  the  '  prevalence  of  auwerous  and  gigaatic  iormi 
'  of  saurian  T^>tllet.  Many  of  these  were  eselusivcly  mAnne  j 
'  othere  amphibious ;  othen  w«re  terrestiitd,  lao^g  ia  saYaniuthi 
'  and  jungles  cloth^  with  a  tropical  vegvtalion,  or  basking  «&  the 

*  margrios  of  estuaries,  lakes,  and  rivers.     £v«n  tha  air  ww  te> 

*  naoted  with  flying  lizards,  under  the  dragon  form  of  Pteiodac' 
'  tyles.     The  earth  was  probably  at  that  time  too  much  covered 

*  with  water,  and  these  portions  of  land  which  h^d  emei^ed  above 
'  the  surface  were  too  frequently  agitated  by  earthquakes,  inun- 

*  dations,  and  atmospherical  irregumritiea,  to  lie  extensively  occu- 
'  pied  by  any  higher  order  of  quadrupeds  than  reptiles.' 

In  treating  of  the  strata  of  the  teiUary  rocks,  JXt  Buckland 
introduces  us  to  a  system  of  new  phenoniena  presenting  forma- 
tions in  which  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  approaoh 
^adually  to  the  species  of  the  present  day.  The  most  intweat- 
mg  feature  of  the  tertiary  strata,  and  the  discovery  of  vhicb  we 
owe  to  Cuvier,  is,  that  these  formations  were  produced  by  re- 
peated irruptions  of  the  sea,  occasioning  repeated  alternations  of 
marinQ  deposits  with  those  of  fresh  water.  In  studying  theae 
formations  geologists  have  recognised  at  least  Jour  distinct  pe- 
riods in  their  order  of  succession,  distinctly  marked  by  the  difr 
fere«t  proportions  between  the  recent  and  the  extinct  speciee  of 
shells  which  are  found  in  them.  Mr  Lyell  has  indicated  these 
periods  by  the  names  Eocene,  Miocene,  Oider  J^Ofxae,  and 
Newer  PHocene.  In  the^«t  of  these  divisions  th«  proportion 
of  the  recent  spedes  of  shells  is  only  3^  per  cent.  In  the  «»- 
cond  period  it  is  18  per  cent.  In  the  tkird  it  is  from  95  to  fiO 
per  cent ;  and  in  t\ie  fourth  it  is  from  SO  to  95,  the  older  species 
having  now  become  almost  extinct.  Alternating  with  these  four 
salt-water  formations  above  the  chalk,  there  is  a  fourfold  series 
of  other  strata,  containing  fresh-water  sheUs,  and  the  remains  of 
many  teirestrial  and  aquatic  quadrupeds- 

It  was  in  the  examination  of  these  fossil  remains,  found  in  the 
gj'pBum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  that  Cuvier  was  led  to  the  re- 
storation of  so  many  genera  and  species.  After  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  exuviEe  of  former  worltjs  were  accumulated 
in  the  cabinets  qf  Paris,  he  gives  the  following  memorable  account 
pf  his  researches.  *  I  at  length  foupd  myself  as  if  placed  in  ^ 
'  chaiDel-hauBBi  surrounded  by  mutilated  fragments  of  many  hun- 

*  dred  skeletons  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals,  piled  con- 

*  fusedly  around  me.  The  task  assigned  me  was  0  restore  them 
'  all  to  their. original  pcuitioiis.    At  the  voice  of  eomparatiYe  aq- 
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*  atODoy,  erery  bone  and  fregaieBt  of  a  boiw  resumed  Hi  place.  I 
'  cannot  find  words  to  espresstbe  pleasure  I  experienoeil  in  Bee» 
'  inf  as  I  discovered  one  character,  bow  all  the  oonseqnenoes 

*  which  I  predicted  from  it  were  successively  confirmed ;  t)ie  feet 

*  were  found  in  accordance  with  the  characters  announced  by  the 

*  teeth ;  the  teeth  in  harmony  with  those  indicated  beforehand 

*  by  the  feet.     The  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every  con- 

*  neeting  portion  of  the  extremities  were  found  set  together  pre- 

*  cisely  as  I  had  arranged  them,  before  my  conjectures  were  ve- 

*  rifieaby  the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire.  In  short,  each  species 
'  was,  as  it  were,  reconstructed  from  a  single  one  of  its  compen- 

*  ent  elements.' 

Another  remarkable  featnre  of  tbe  first  period  of  the  tertiary 
formation  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  is  the  frequent  intrusion 
of  volcaaic  rochs ;  and  hence,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that 
from  the  convulsions  and  changes  of  level  which  such  a  cause 
muEt  have  prodnced,  difi^erent  portions  of  the  same  district  have 
become  alternately  the  receptacles  of  salt  and  of  fresh  water. 

This  general  view  of  the  inorganic  world,  Dr  Buckland  con- 
cludes with  an  interesting  chapter  '  on  the  relation  of  the  eartb 

*  and  its  inhabitants  to  man ;  *  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
observe,  that  he  has  been  led  to  that  view  of  final  causes  wht<^ 
we  had  given  in  a  previous  review  of  another   '  Bridgewater 

*  Treatise.' 

Dr  Buckland  now  proceeds  to  the  most  important  and  popular 
brancb  of  his  subject, — to  give  a  description  of  the  most  inter^tiog 
fossil  organic  remains,  and  to  show  that  the  extinct  species  of 
plants  and  animals  which  formerly  occupied  our  planet,  display, 
oven  in  their  ^gments  and  relics,  the  same  marks  of  wisdom 
and  design  which  have  been  universally  recognised  in  the  exist- 
ing species  of  organized  beings. 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  supposed  cases  of  fossil  hu- 
itfan  bones,  and  establishing  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  <  total 

*  absence  of  any  vestiges  of  the  human  species  throughout  the 

*  entire  series  of  geological  formations,'  our  author  passes  to 
the  general  history  of  fossil  organic  remains : — 

*  It  is  mBrTelloua  that  mankind  should  have  gone  on  for  so  many  cen- 
tnries  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstrated,  that 
no  small  put  of  the  preeent  surface  of  the  earth  is  derived  from  the  re- 
nwins  of  animals  that  conetituted  the  population  of  ancient  seas.  Many 
extenuve  pluas  and  massive  moantaiiiB  form,  aa  it  were,  the  great  char* 
ncl-housea  of  preceding  generations,  in  which  tbe  petrified  exnviie  of 
extinct  races  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  piled  into  stupendona  moira- 
ments  of  the  operations  of  life  and  death,  during  almost  immeasurable 
periods  of  jpast  tim«.    <'  At  tl?e  sight  pf  «  spectacle,"  s»ys  Ci)vi«ffi  "  so 
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imposiiigi  Ed  terrible  u  tb^t  of  tbe  wreck  of  animal  life,  formine  almost 
the  entire  soil  on  whicb  we  tread,  it  is  difficult  to  restr&in  the  nnagtaa- 
tion  from  hazsrding  some  con^tmvs  as  to  tbe  csttBea  by  nhich  such 
great  efiects  have  been  produced."  Tbe  deeper  we  descend  into  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  tbe  higher  do  we  ascend  into  the  archaeological  his- 
tory of  post  ages  of  creation.  We  find  successive  stages  marked  by  rary- 
ing  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  these  generally  differ  more  and 
more  widely  from  existing  species  as  we  go  further  downwards  into  the 

receptacles  of  tbe  wreck  of  more  ancient  creations 

'  Besides  tbe  more  obvious  remains  of  testaceaand  of  larger  animals, 
minnte  examination  discloses  occasionally  prodigious  accumulations  of 
microscopic  shells  that  surprise  ns  no  less  by  their  abundance  than  their 
extreme  minuteness ;  tbe  mode  in  which  they  are  sometimes  crowded 
together  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Soldani  collected  from  less 
than  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  stone  found  in  the  hills  of  Cascjana,  in  Tus- 
cany, 10,451  microscopic  chambered  shells Of  sereral 

species  of  these  shells,  four  or  five  hundred  weigh  but  a  single  grain ;  of 
one  species  be  calculates  that  a  thousand  individuals  would  scarcely  weigh 
one  grain.' 

Extraordinary  as  ttieae  phenomena  must  appear,  the  recent 
discoveries  of  Ehrenberg,  made  since  the  publication  of  Dr 
Backland's  work,  are  still  more  marvellous  and  instructive.  Tliis 
eminent  naturalist,  whose  discoveries  respecting  the  existing 
infusorial  animals  we  have  already  noticed,  has  discovered ^OMiV 
animaleulea,  or  infusorial  organic  remains ;  and  not  only  has  he 
discovered  their  existence  by  the  microscope,  but  he  has  found 
that  they  form  extensive  strata  of  tripoli,  or  poleschiefer  (polish- 
ing slate)  at  Franzenbad  in  Bohemia, — a  substance  supposed  to 
have  been  farmed  from  sediments  of  fine  volcanic  ashes  in  quiet 
waters.  These  animals  belong  to  the  genus  Baccillaria,  and  inha- 
bit tiliceous  shells,  the  accumulation  of  which  form  tbe  strata  of 
polishing  slate.  The  size  of  a  single  individual  of  these  ani- 
roalcules  is  about  l-288th  of  a  line,  or  the  3400th  part  of  an  inch. 
In  the  polishing  slate  from  Bilin,  in  which  there  seems  no  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  no  vacuities,  a  cubic  line  contains,  in  round 
nnnben,  ttoenty^hree  millions  of  these  animals,  and  a  cubic  inch 
yottTY-oNB  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  of  them.  The  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  the  tripoli  which  contains  them  is  270  gruns. 
Hence  t!iere  are  187  millions  of  these  animalcules  in  a  single 
grain  ;  or  the  siliceous  coat  of  one  of  these  animals  is  the  18  mil- 
lionth part  of  B  grain  I 

Since  this  strange  discovery  was  made,  Mr  Ehrenbeiv  has 
detected  the  same  fossil  animals  in  the  temiopal,  whidi  is  found 
aloi^  widi  the  polishing  slate  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Bllin, — 
in  the  chaikftinta,  and  even  in  the  temiopal  orKOSLE  opal  of 
the  poiphyritick  rocks.     What  a  sbgular  application  does  this 
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f«et  exhibit  of  tJie  Kmaks  of  Ums  80(»eDt  vorld  I  While  our 
lutbitatiosa  are  Bometimes  butlt  of  the  solid  aggregate  of  millioas 
of  microacopic  shells, — while,  as  we  have  Been,  our  apartsaents 
are  heated  and  lighted  witli  the  wreck  of  mighty  forests  that 
corered  the  primeval  valleys, — the  chaplet  of  beauty  shines  with 
the  very  sepulchres  in  which  millions  of  animals  are  entombed  ! 
Thus  has  death  become  the  handmaid  and  the  ornament  of  life. 
Would  that  it  were  also  its  instructor  and  its  guide  ! 

Hitherto  Dr  Buckland  has  considered  omy  those  cases  in 
which  the  remains  of  animals  that  died  a  natural  death  have  been 
preserved  '  by  the  processes  of  slow  and  gradual  acoumulaUons.' 
He  now  proceeds  to  the  highly  interesting  phenomena  which 
prove  that  animals  have  been  destroyed  by  some  great  and  sud- 
den cause.  In  our  own  day,  such  phenomena  are  not  uncommon, 
and  arise  from  an  esx;essive  admixture  of  mud  with  the  waters  of 
the  sea  during  extraordinary  tempests ;  from  a  sudden  increase 
or  diminution  of  temperature  ;  from  the  irruption  of  salt  water 
into  fresh  water  lakes  and  estuaries ;  or  from  the  sudden  occupa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  sea  by  a  body  of  fresh  water, — from  unusual 
land  floods,  or  the  bursting  of  a  lake.  M.  Agasaiz  informs  uB, 
that  thousands  of  barbel  were  destroyed  ia  the  ri¥er  Glat.by  a 
diminutioa  of  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees. 

The  effects  of  these  d^itroying  eauses  are  exhibited  in  a  more 
interesting  manner  iq  the  phenomena  of  organic  remains.  The 
fishes  at  Monte  Boica  must  have  died  suddenly,  and  been  speedily 
buried  in  the  calcareous  sediment  then  in  the  course  of  depoai- 
tioii,  and  to  the  strata  of  which  their  skeletons  He  parallel.  At 
Torre  D'Orlaado  aa  entire  shoal  of  the  genus,  Tetragonolenis, 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  at  once  either  by  some  noxious 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  by  ao  excess  of  heat.  The  fossil 
fishes  of  the  cupriferous  slate  at  MansfeLdt  have  a  distorted  posi- 
tion, as  if  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death, — maintaining  the 
attitude  of  the  rigid  stage  which  immediately  succeeds  to  death. 
To  these  remarkable  ^cte  Dr  Buckland  adds,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  a  remarkable  case  of  the  cuttleTfish,  which  must  have 
died  suddenly  and  been  quickly  buried  in  the  existing  sediment. 
This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  these  animals  dis- 
charge the  black  fluid  from  their  ink-bags  in  the  moment  of 
alarm ;  and  that  the  fossil  ink>bf^s  are  full  of  this  fluid  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  preservation. 

Dr  Buckland  cojioludes  his  general  views  on  the  subject  of 
fossil  remains  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  advantages 
which  the  herbivorous  races  derive  ^om  those  that  are  carnivorous. 
Furnished  with  orgaps  for  seizing  and  destroying  their  prey,  it 
.  oanoot  be  dottbt^  thiit  this  was  the  funotioa  for  wl^eh  they 
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Tcre  designed.  The  destmotiwi  of  animal  life  tannot  be  regard 
ed  as  iDcousiatent  with  that  general  law  of  benevolence  by  whitb 
the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  is  secured  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals.  Life  is  a  gift  which  the  Creator  dispenses 
with  an  equal  hand  to  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred.  The 
amount  of  happiness  which  it  brings  seems  to  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  time  of  its  enjoyment ;  and  the  being  that  riots  for 
a  day  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sunbeam,  would  pwhaps  not 
exchange  its  ephemeral  elysium  for  the  protracted  and  often 
miserable  centuries  of  an  antediluvian  existence.  Nor  does  the 
manner  in  which  that  life  is  brought  to  a  close  at  all  affeet  the 
determinate  quantity  of  its  felicity.  The  religious  feelings,  and 
human  sympathies,  and  secular  interesU  which  preside  at  the 
deathbed  of  nian>  impel  us  to  watoh  with  double  care  over  sick- 
ness, and  decrepitude,  and  age,  and  to  protract  to  the  last  moment 
even  the  agonies  by  which  we  are  appalled.  In  the  world  of 
instinct,  however,  where  the  affections  have  but  a  limited  range, 
a  quick  and  a  violent  death  becomes  the  truest  charity.  The 
tiger  is  at  once  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  sexton,  and  tbe  resi- 
duary legatee  of  the  peaceful  occnpants  of  his  native  jungle. 

But  this  law  of  destructive  happiness  is  not  confined,  as  Dr 
Buckland  should  have  mentioned,  to  the  irraUonal  world.  Though 
his  species  cannot  boast  of  any  lethal  mechanism  which  combines, 
like  tbe  teeth  of  the  Megalosaurus,  the  slaying  power  of  '  the 
'  sabre,  the  knife,  and  the  saw,'  and  cannot  therefore  charge 
their  carnivorous  deeds  either  upon  their  claws  or  their  teeth, 
yet  the  history  of  man  is  written  in  tbe  blood  of  his  fellows,  and 
ieats  of  cruelty  and  violence  embhtaon  the  chronicle  even  of 
his  amusements.  In  the  battles  of  ambition,  where  blood- 
thirsty myrmidons  pant  for  the  destrnction  of  their  kind — in  the 
enactment  and  toleration  of  sanguinary  laws — in  acts  of  ignorant 
and  profligate  legislation  by  which  millions  are  starved  and  ex- 
patriated— and  in  those  nameless  deeds  of  injustice  and  persecu- 
tion by  which  power  does  slow  execution  upon  its  victims,  we 
may  match  the  most  sanguinary  acts  of  the  most  sanguinary  age 
of  carnivorous  ascendency. 

Dr  Buckland  is  now  brought,  in  virtue  of  his  arrangement,  to 
consider  the  proofs  of  design  exhibited  in  the  specific  structures 
of  fossil  animals.  He  begins  with  the  fossil  mammalia,  or  those 
animals  that  give  suck  to  their  young ;  but  as  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  earliest  fossil  animals  of  this  class  differ  in  few  essen- 
tial points  from  their  living  representatives,  he  selects  the  two 
extinct  genera  of  the  Dinotherium  and  the- Megatherium — the 
first,  the  largest  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia,  and  the  second,  tlie 
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one  tliat  deviates  most  from  the  oidinary  fbrins  of  animal 
life. 

The  remdns  of  the  Dinotheriutn  occur  most  abundantly  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt  Both  Cuvier  and  Kaup  calculate  the  size  of 
the  largest  species,  the  Oiganticum,  to  have  been  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  Its  shoulder-blade,  resembling  that  of  a  mole,  indicates 
an  adaptation  of  the  fore-leg  to  the  purposes  of  digging.  It  dif- 
fers from  all  other  quadrupeds  in  carrying  at  the  extremity  of 
its  lower  jaw,  which  is  twelve  feet  long,  two  enormous  tusks, 
which  Dr  Bnclilaiid  considers  as  instruments  for  raking  and 
grubbing  up  the  roots  of  large  aquatic  vegetables,  combining 
the  powers  of  the  pickaxe  with  those  of  the  horse-harrow.  He 
conceives  also  that  these  tusks  might  be  used  to  hook  the  head 
of  the  animal  to  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  river,  where  it  might 
repose  itself  while  floating  on  the  water.  Hence  he  re^rds  it 
as  a  herbivorous  aquatic  quadruped,  adapted  to  the  lacustrine 
oondition  of  the  earth  during  the  tertiary  periods. 

The  Megatherium,  which  has  been  fuUy  described  by  Cuvier, 
is  a  most  extraordinary  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  sloth,  with 
the  same  apparent  monstrosity,  and  many  singular  peculiarities 
of  structure.  An  engraving,  of  which  Dr  Buckland  has  given 
a  very  beautiful  one,  is  necessary  to  convey  an  idea  of  it ;  and  as 
we  ctmnot  abridge  our  author's  long  and  interesting  account  of 
its  peculiar  structure  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
to  die  work  itself.* 

The  gigantic  character  of  these  indwellers  of  the  lakes  have 
induced  Dr  Buckland  to  give  them  the  precedence  of  the  very 
old  family  of  the  Saurtans ;  so  that  we  must  now  go  back  to 
the  early  age  of  the  secondary  strata  to  contemplate  the  earth 
when  inhcibited  by  crocodiles  and  lizards  '  of  various  forms, 
'  and  often  of  gigantic  size ;  fitted  to  endure  the  turbulence  and  con- 
( tinual  convulsions  of  the  unquiet  surface  of  our  infant  world.' 
These  strange  animals  were  not  only  the  principal  occupants  and 


*  Dr  Buckland  mentionH,  in  a  supplementary  note,  the  diecorery  of 
B  lat^e  fossil  animal  in  the  valley  of  the  Markanda,  io  the  Sivalio  or 
aub-Himalafan  ruige  of  billi  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  It 
exceeds  in  size  the  largest  rhinoceros,  and  forms  an  important  link  be- 
tween the  Rnminantia  and  the  Facbydermata.  The  head  was  found  nearly 
entire ;  and  more  recently,  Captain  Cautley  has  discovered  a  portion  of 
the  skeleton  in  another  part  of  the  bills.  These  last  portions,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  lost.  Dr  Falconer's  and  Captain  Cantley's  account 
of  the  Sirathertmn,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  London  and  Edinbui^h  Pbll. 
Joufnal,  for  SeptemHr  and  October,  1836,  p.  19a,-377. 
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t^  dreaded  tyrants  of  the  dry  land,  but  they  e»Tcbed  a  dinni- 
nion  also  over  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

The  name  of  Ichthyosaunis,  or  fish-h'zard,  has  been  given  to 
Mine  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  reptiles,  which  possees 
*  combinatioDS  of  form  and  mechanical  contrivances  which  are 
'  noiw  dispersed  throug;h  various  classes  and  orders  of  existing 
'  animals,  but  are  no  longer  united  in  the  .same  genus.'  In  its 
general  ontline  the  Ichthyosaurus  resembles  the  modem  porpoiM 
or  grampus.  It  combines  the  snout  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of 
a  croeodile,  the  head  of  a  lisard,  the  sternum  of  an  omithorynchuSt 
vith  the  paddles  of  a  whale.  It  has  a  long  and  powerfiil  tail, 
and  the  total  length  of  some  of  the  largest  must  hare  exceeded 
thirty  feet. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  singular  animal  is  the 
enonoous  magnitude  of  its  eye;  which  is  sack,  that  in  a  skull  of 
the  lobthyosaurns  platyodon,  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Johnson  at 
Bristol,  the  larger  diameter  of  the  orbital  cavity  is  Juurteen 
tTidmt  i  The  following  are  Dr  Buckland's  ohservaUons  on  this 
WBguIar  optical  instrument : — 

'  From  the  quantify  of  light  admitted  in  consequence  of  its  prodigious 
size,  it  must  have  possessed  very  gre&t  powers  of  TiBion  ;  we  have  alio 
evidence  that  it  had  both  microscopic  and  teleia^ic  properties.  We  find 
Od  the  front  of  the  orbital  cavity,  in  which  thia  eye  was  lodged,  a  circular 
series  of  petrified  thin  bony  plates,  rangred  around  a  central  aperture 
where  once  was  placed  the  pupil ;  the  form  and  tbickneES  of  each  of 
these  plates  veiy  much  resembles  that  of  the  scales  of  an  artichoke. 
Ib  living  animals  these  bony  plates  are  fixed  in  the  exterior  or  sclerotic 
cpat  of  the  eye,  and  tary  its  scope  of  action,  by  altering  the  convexity  <^ 
^  corneas  bi^  their  retraction  they  press  faneard  the  front  of  the  eye, 
and  convert  it  into  a  microtcope  ;  in  resMnvng  their  pontion,  when  ike 
eye  is  at  rest,  they  convert  it  into  a  telescope.' 

We  have  quoted  thh  passage  in  order  to  enliven  the  monotony 

of  our  priuse  by  a  single  note  of  censure  ;  and  in  the  ho^a  also 

that  Dr  Buckland  will  remodel  it  in  another  edition.     Even  if 

were  correct,  we  should  object 

the  eye  of  any  animal  which  has 

Terent  distances — and  what  animal 

i  microscopic  and  telescopic  proper- 

lOt  fail  to  regard  these  properties 

!  huge  eye  of  the  IchthyOsailrus, 

aean  to  insinuate.     With  regard  to 

most  gratuitous  hypothesis  to  make 

It  to  different  distances.     Even  in 

e  can  make  endless  experimeot** 

lechanism  of  adjustment;  and  if 
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Kepler,  and  Newton,  and  the  most  distinguirfied  of  their  buc- 
cessoTB,  ^ded  with  all  the  slcill  of  the  optician  and  the  anatomist, 
have  failed  in  detecting  this  mechanism  in  man,  it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  discovered  in  the  lower  animals.  The  bony 
plates,  described  by  Dr  Buckland,  are  clearly  an  apparatus  of 
protection,  as  he  himself  has  bo  well  described ;  and  when  we 
find  that  they  answer  such  a  distinct  and  important  purpose,  it 
is  not  philosophical  to  assign  to  them  5Jiy  equivocal  function. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon,  exhibited  in  the  Ichthyosauri,  is 
the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles  which  are  found 
within  their  skeletons  j  and,  what  is  more  curious  still,  Dr  Buck- 
land  has  discovered  the  petrified  feeces  of  these  animals,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Coprolites,  dispersed  through  the  strata 
in  which  their  skeletons  are  buried.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im> 
portant  discoveries  in  geology ;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
such  a  detailed  account  of  it  as  its  importance  requires.  These  re- 
markable petrifactions  resemble  *  oblong  pebbles  or  kidney  pota- 

*  toes,'  varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter.     Some  appertain  to  the  '  gigantic 

*  calibre '  of  the  lugest  Ichthyosaurus,  others  are  dat  and  amor- 
phous. Hieir  state  of  {xcservation  is  sach,  as  to  indicate  mtf 
mhf  the  jboA  ttpon  vMck  the  animal  lived,  but  the  very  '  dimen- 

*  sions,  form,  and  structure  of  their  stomach  and  intestmal  canaL' 
Their  substance,  which  is  of  a  compact  earthy  texture,  contains 
abundance  of  scales,  teeth,  and  bones  of  fishes,  that  seem  to  have 

Csed  undigested  through  the  bodies  of  the  animal ;  and  these 
les  are  ofiten  those  of  smaller  Ichthyosauri,  measuring  seve- 
ral feet  in  length,  which  must  have  been  swallowed  entire.  A 
Rus«an  author  quoted,  but  not  named,  by  Dr  Buckland,  makes 
the  following  eloquent  observation  in  treating  of  this  subject : — 
'  Time,  which  sheds  a  lustre  over  every  tfiing  that  escapes  its 

*  destructive  power,  gives  us  here  a  singular  example  of  its  in- 
'  fiuence ;  substances  so  vile  in  their  origin,  when  brought  to 
'  light  aPtet  bo  many  ages,  become  of  great  importance,  as  they 
'  serve  to  fill  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  natural  history  of  the 

*  globe.'  And  Dr  Buckland  concludes  his  account  of  the  fish- 
lizard  with  an  observation  equally  just  and  eloquent.  '  When  we 
'  see  the  body  of  an  ichthyosaurus  still  containing  the  food  it 
'  had  eaten  just  before  its  death,  and  its  ribs  still  surrounding  the 

*  remmns  of  fishes  that  were  swallowed  ten  thousand,  or  more 

*  than  ten  times  ten  thousand  years  ago,  all  these  vast  intervals 

*  seem  annihilated,  time  altogether  disappears,  andwc  are  almost 

*  brought  into  an  immediate  contact  with  events  of  immeasurably 

*  distant  periods,  as  with  the  a&irs  of  yesterday.' 

Coeval  in  time,  and  closely  tiUled  in  structure  to  tiie  lohthyo- 
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saurus,  is  the  Plesiosaurus ;  a  new  g^nus,  establisfaed  and  named 
by  our  two  distinguished  countrymen,  the  Rev.  Mr  Conybeare 
and  Mr  de  la  Beche.  About  five  or  six  species  of  Ais  genus 
have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  had  attained  a  prodigious 
size  and  length ;  but  the  Plesiosaurus  dolichodelros,  discovered 
hi  the  lias  of  Lylfie  Regis  in  1823,  ia  the  best  known  and  the 
moat  remarkable.  Cuviet  might  Well  observe  that  that  animal 
'  was  the  most  kelerocHte,  and  the  one  that  deserved  most  the 
'  name  of  a  monster,' — which,  utiited  to  the  head  of  a  liz^,  the 
teeth  cwf  a  crocodile,  a  swan  neck  of  enormous  length,  like  the 
body  of  a  serpent,  the  trunk  and  tail  of  an  ordinary  quadruped, 
tbe  ribs  of  a  cameleon,  and  the  paddle  legs  of  a  whale. 

The  last  of  the  marine  Saurians  described  by  Dr  Buckland,  is 
the  Mososaurus  or  great  animal  of  Maestricht.     A  head  of  this 
animal,  almost  perfect,  Was  discovered  near  that  city  in  1 760,  and 
though  it  had  baffled  every  naturalist,  Cuvier  was  able,  from  the 
examination  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  alone,  and  even  ftom  a  single 
tooth,  and  before  he  had  seen  a  single  vertebra  or  a  bone  of  any 
of  its  extremities,  to  announce  the  character  of  the  entire  skele- 
ton.    Adrian  Camper,  indeed,  had  first  suggested,  but  Cuvier   ' 
had  the  honour  of  demonstrating,  that  it  was  a  gigantic  marine 
reptile,  nearly  allied  to  the  monitors, — a  race  of  lizards  which  fre- 
quent the  marshes  and  the  banks  of  rivers  in  tropical  climates.    It 
has  133  vertebrte,  and-instead  of  legs,  four  large  paddles  like  the 
whide.     Hence  it  seems  to  have  lived  entirely  in  water,  and 
'  thougb  it  was  of  such  vast  proportions,  compared  with  the  living 
genera  of  tjiese  iamilies,  it  formed  a  link  intermediate  between  the 
monitors  and  the  iguanas.  However  strange  it  may  appear  to  find 
its  dimensions  so  much  exceeding  those  of  any  existing  lizard,  or 
to  find  marine  genera  in  the  order  of  the  Saurians,  in  which 
there  existe  at  this  time  no  species  capable  of  living  in  the  sea,  it 
is  scarcely  less  strange  than  the  analogous  deviations  in  the  mega- 
1o«aunis  and  iguanodon,  which  afford  examples  of  still  greater 
expansion  of  uie  type  of  the  monitor  and  iguana  into  colossi 
forms  adapted  to  move  upon  the  land.' 
Anomalous  as  the  marine  Saurians  are,  the  flyin?  Saurians  are 
still  more  so.     Cuvier  considers  this  genus,  to  which  he  has  given 
tfie  name  of  Pterodactyle,  as  the  moat  extraordinary  of  all  the 
beings  that  have  come  under  his  notice ;  and  as  that  which,  if  wc 
sav  alive,  would  appear  most  unlike  to  any  thing  that  nature 
presents  to  us.     Eight  species,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  snipe 
to  that  of  a  cormorant,  have  been  discovered.     Externallv,  the 
Pterodactyle  resembles  our  bats  and  vampyree.     Its  head  and 
neck  is  like  that  of  a  bird.    Ia  wings  have  the  proportion  and 
fetm  of  IhoBo  of  bats,  and  they  have  fingers  projecting  from  these 
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wings,  terminated  by  long  hooks  like  the  eurred  claw  on  the  bat's 
thumb ;  and  their  bodies  and  tail  approximate  to  those  of  common 
mammalia.  Dr  Buckland  conjectures  that  the  Pterodaetyle  had 
also  the  power  of  swimming,  like  the  vampyre  bat  of  the  island 
of  Benin, 

Next  to  the  flying  Sauriana  our  author  places  the  gigantic  ter- 
restrial Sauriang — the  megatosaurus  and  the  iguanodon.  The 
genus  megalosaurus  was  established  by  Dr  Buckland  in  1824, 
nvnv  specimens  found  in  the  Oolitic  slate  of  Stonesfield,  near 
Oxforii.  Cuvier  conceives  it  to  have  been  an  enormous  reptile, 
measuring  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  partaking  of  the 
structure  of  the  crocodile  and  monitor.  The  form  of  its  teeth 
shows  it  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  carnivorousj  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fed  on  smaller  reptiles, — such  as  crocodiles  and  tor- 
toises, whose  remains  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  strata. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  land  lizard  yet  found,  is  a  fer- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw,  containing  many  teeth,  whose  medianisn 
combines  the  properties  of  the  knife,  the  sabre,  and  the  saw. 

The  genus  Iguanodon,  or  the  gigantic  terrestrial  Saurian,  we 
owe  to  tne  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr  Mantell,  who  discovered  its 
insulated  bones  in  the  Wealden  freshwater  formation  of  the  South 
of  England.  So  lately  as  1834,  a  very  large  part  of  the  skeleton 
of  this  animal  has  t^een  found  in  more  recent  strata  in  the  quarries 
of  Keiitish  Rag  near  Maidstone.  This  skeleton  is  now  in  Mr 
Mantell's  museum,  and  confirms  nearly  all  his  deductions  from 
the  insulated  bones  he  had  previously  found.  From  the  analogy 
between  this  herbivorous  animal,  and  the  modern  iguana,  he  has 
computed  the  dimensions  of  the  iguanodon ;  and  found  its  total 
length  to  be  seventy  feet,  its  twl  fifty-two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
and  its  body  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  round. 

Passing  over  the  amphibious  saurians  allied  to  crocodiles,  whtcif 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  existing  genera,  we  come  to  the  fossil  tor- 
toises or  testudinata,  which  have  acquired  special  honour  among 
fossil  animals,  by  having  lefl  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  distinctly 
imprinted  on  the  solid  rock.  This  curious  discovery  was  made  by 
Dt  Henry  Duncan  of  Ruthwell,  who  observed  them  on  sandstone 
in  the  quarry  of  Corncockle  muir  in  Dumfries-shire;  and  ramilar 
impressions  have  been  recently  observed  in  several  quarries  of  grey 
sandstone  at  the  village  of  Hessberg,  near  Hildburghausen,  in 
Saxony.  The  specimens  discovered  by  Dr  Duncan  have  been 
carefullv  preserved  by  Mm,  and  placed  in  the  eummer-houBa  of 
his  garden,  where  we  have  had  the  good  f<ff(UDe  of  seeing  them. 
The  beauty  and  distinctness  of  the  footsteps  are  poorly  represent- 
ed, in  the  beat  ei^avingSj  or  even  in  the  plaster  casts  we  haT« 
feen;  and  it  is  impoisible  to  look  at  tbem  wttbout  tbeiufitaatase- 
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0U4t«oi»iictioii  tbat  an  aoimal  has  walked  over  the  uiidvtouG  when 
in  A;  ^f^t  Qondition.  Dc  Bucklaud  has  come  to  tha  concIuBioa  thkt 
the  fqpt&tepB  vieve  those  of  land  tortoises ;  in  consequence  of  con^ 
parli^  the  uapressions  made  by  an  Emys  and  Testuoo  Gneca  while 
walking  over  soft  sand  and  clay,  and  upon  unbaked  pie-ciust.  Sir 
William  Jaidine  baa  observed  similar  impressions  in  quarries  near 
Co^cockle  muir ;  and  they  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  red 
sandstone  quorricH  of  Craigs,  near  Dumfries.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  footsteps  that  have  yet  been  discovered  are 
those  recently  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the 
Amorican  '  Journal  of  Science.'  They  occur  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  belong  to  two  gigan- 
tic birds  which  are  now  extinct.  One  series  of  these  impressions 
belong  to  a  bird  twice  the  size  of  an  ostrich,  whose  foot  mea- 
saredji/ieen  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  largest  claw,  which 
waa  two  inches  long.  Six  of  these  footsteps  appeared  in  legulaf 
suci^^son,  at  distances  varying  from  four  to  six  feet.  Another 
senes-«f.  these  eiganttc  footsteps  exbibits  the  marks  of  three  toes 
o£.a  ifKiEe  slender  character.  The  foot  has  been  from  fifteen  to 
uxCeen  inches  long,  exclusive  of  a  curious  appendage  extending 
eight-oc  tune  inches  behind  the  heel,  and  apparently  intended, — 
apqojjding  to  Dr  Buckland,  like  a  snow  shoe,  to  sustain  the  weight 
afi  a,t>^vy  animal  walking  upon  a  soft  bottom.  '  The  impres- 
'  ^ns  of  this  appendage  resemble  those  of  wiry  feathers,  or  coarse 
ibnetles,  which  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  mud  and  sand  nearly  an 
inch  deep ;  the  toes  had  sunk  much  deeper,  and  round  their  im- 
piessions  the  mud  was  raised  into  a  ridge  several  inches  high,  like 
that  Bround  the  track  of  an  elephant  in  clay.  The  length  of  the 
^tiep  of  this  bird  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  six  feet.'  Dr 
Buucland  has  illustrated  his  description  of  these  most  singular 
j^^ueaomesa  with  no  fewer  than  six  large  plates. 

The.next  subject  which  engages  our  author's  attention  is  the 
inqs;^' jjnportaut  one  of  Fossil  hsnes.  Hitherto  our  knowledge  of 
Qxiatil^^shes  has  been  very  imperfect.  Cuvier  had  undertaken 
tli^ir  olwsification  some  time  before  his  death,  and  bad  observed 
no  fester  than  eight  thousand  different  species;  but  seeing  the 
iiBpoesilriiity  of  overtaking  such  a  task,  he  consigned  all  his  ma- 

SiaJa  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Agassiz  of  Neuchatel,  who  has 
tiaguished  himself  above  all  other  naturalists  in  this  depart- 
V^ut  of  Natural  History.  He  has  given  a  new  classification  of 
ftxistinff  apecieS)  founded  on  the  character  of  their  seaUi.  In  his 
fiprt  oroer  of  the  Placoideans,  the  scales  consist  of  broad  plates  of 
enBoel,  passing,  as  in  the  iJtarh,  into  points.  The  second  order  of 
the  Gfwtldeansis  distinguished  by  angular  scales,  with  a  IrtghtixtXr 
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fece  of  enamel,  as  in  the  bony  pike  and  sturgeen.  The  third  or- 
der of  CtenoidiaRB  have  their  scales  jagged  or  pectinated  like  a 
comb,  aa  in  the  perch;  and  his  fourth  order  of  Cycloideana has 
tlie  scales  Bmootn  at -the  margin,  and  often  ornameoted  with  va- 
rious figures,  as  in  the  herrbg  and  salmon. 

The  distinction  between  the  fossil  and  the  recent  species,  and 
the  formations  in  which  they  occur,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  in  Geology.  Professor  Agassiz  has  extended  the  number  of 
fossil  genera  to  200,  containing  more  than  850  species.  Accord- 
ing to  this  eminent  naturalist,  no  existing  genus  occurs  among 
the  fossil  fishes  in  any  stratum  older  than  the  chalk  formation. 
In  the  inferior  chalk  there  is  only  one  living  genus, — the  Fistular 
ria ;  in  the  true  chalk ^ue,  while  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Monte 
Boica  there  are  thirty-nine  existing,  and  thirty-eight  exlioc(  ge- 
nera. The  two  orders  of  Flacoideans  and  Ganoideans  only  exist- 
ed before  the  conunencement  of  the  chalk  formations.  The  Cte- 
noideans  and  Cycloideans,  which  contain  three-fourths  of  the 
eight  thousand  known  species  of  existing  fishes,  appear  in  the 
chalk  strata  for  the  first  time,  when  all  the  fossil  genera  of  th« 
two  first  orders  had  become  extinct. 

The  great  importance  of  the  character,  derived  from  the  scales, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the  enamelled  state  of  the 
scdes  of  those  fishes,  which  existed  in  the  earlier  epochs,  rendered 
them  more  enduring  than  the  bones ;  and  the  character  is  besides 
BO  invariable,  that  a  single  scale  is  often  sufficient  to  determine 
the  animal  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  fossil  remains  of  the  molluscs,  whether  of  the  naked  ge- 
nera or  of  those  protected  by  a  shell,  furnish  Dr  Buckland  with 
new  proofs  of  Divine  wisdom.  Among  these  bodies  we  have  car- 
nivorous and  herbivorous  races  ;  the  former  being  provided  with 
a  proboscis  armed  with  teeth  like  those  of  a  rasp,  for  perforating 
the  shells  of  their  prey,  and  extracting  through  the  aperture  the 
juices  which  are  to  feed  them ;  while  ^e  latter  have  jaws  formed 
for  feeding  upon  vegetables.  The  naked  molluscai  however^ 
exhibit  the  most  interesting  phenomena.  The  .cuttle-fish,  it  is 
well  known,  protects  itself  from  its  enemies,  by  ejecting  from  a 
bladder-shaped  sac,  a  black  and  viscid  ink  which  hides  it  in 
the  surrounding  opacity  which  it  creates.  This  ink-bag,  dis- 
tended as  during  the  lite  of  the  animal,  has  been  found  in  a  f(»sil 
state  by  Miss  Mary  Anning,  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Uegis ;  the 
ink  itself  being  preserved  in  a  dried  state,  with  its  original  bulk 
not  greatly  diminished,  and  possessing  all  its  properties  of  a  pig- 
ment. Besides  the  ink-bag,  there  was  found  also  a  homy  pen, 
like  the  pen  of  a  recent  loligo^  and  retaining  traces  even  of  its 
minutest  fibres  of  growth. 
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Dr  Bockland  proeeecls  at  great  length  to  discDM  tbe  natnral 
theology  of  foBBil  shells ;  and  tUostrates  his  descriptions  and  his  ar- 
e;ameata  with  numerous  snd  splendid  engrarhiga.  But  our  wim- 
ing  Emits  Temind  ns,  that  vhilst  we  are  diacaning  the  length  of 
time,  we  are  encroaching  on  the  shortness  of  our  space  ;  and  we 
must  therefore  pass,  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  wort, — substituting  our  meagre  abstract  in  place  of  the 
copious  and  fervid  eloquence  of  the  author.  In  the  chambered 
shells  of  the  nautili  and  the  ammonites  there  are  many  beaa- 
tiful  adaptations.  They  are  provided  with  elegant  hydraulic  ap- 
paratuses for  enabling  them  to  advance  beneath  the  water,  and 
at  other  times  to  rise  and  float  opon  its  surface.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  nautilus  perform  the  functions  of  air-vessels,  or  floats, 
by  which  it  can  rise  or  sink  by  varying  its  speciSc  gravity ;  and 
wnile  it  floats  with  its  expanded  arms,  it  moves  in  a  retrograde 
^ecdon  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  which  it  ejects  from  a  fun- 
nel. In  the  construction  of  the  kindrecT  ammonites  are  found 
the  same  beautiAtl  mechanism.  Its  delicate  shell  resists  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  sea  by  transverse  stays  and  bracings,  which 
combine  lightness  with  strength ;  and  the  edges  of  their  supports 
adorn  the  exterior  shell  with  a  succession  of  graceful  forms  like 
the  most  elegant  embroidery. 

In  the  fossil  Belemnites  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  of  an 
ink-bag  which  the  cuttie-fish  enjoys,  and  some  of  these  bags  are 
nearly  a  foot  in  length. 

The  Nammulites,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  microscopic, 
ftirnish  our  author  with  the  materials  of  an  interesting  section. 
Their  shells,  which  resemble  a  piece  of  money,  have  their  air 
diambers  like  the  nautilus ;  and  at  an  early  epoch,  they  must  have 
floated  in  countiess  swarms  upon  the  sea.  in  the  later  members 
of  the  secondary,  and  in  many  of  the  tertiary  strata,  they  are  piled 
on  each  otiier  like  grmns  of  corn  in  a  heap ;  they  abound  in  the 
limestone  which  composes  some  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx ; 
and  they  often  form  much  of  the  entire  bulk  of  many  extensive 
mountains. 

The  Trilobites  are  objects  of  still  higher  interest.  They  are 
(Estributed  most  extensively  over  the  globe,  and  form  an  entirely 
extinct  race  of  crustaceous  animals,  equally  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity,  and  their  strange  peculiarities  of  configuration.  Not  a 
■ingle  tnlobite  has  been  found  in  any  strata  newer  than  the  car- 
bomferous  series.*  The8tructureoftheireyes,whichhavebeenpre- 

"  •  Dr  Leach's  geniu  sarolis  is  the  only  recent  on*  which  approwhes 
to  the  trilobitei> 
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served  during  incalculable  ages  in  tlie  early  strata  of  the  transition 
formation,  calls  forth  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  our  author. 
We  have,  in  a  previous  article,'given'a  brief  notice  of  the  eyes  of 
insects  and  Crustacea;*  and  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  results  deduced  by  Dr  Buckland.  The  eicistcnce  of  such  eyes 
among  the  most  ancient  forms  of  animal  life,  and  their  occur- 
rence in  the  limulu  during  the  middle  periods  of  geological  chro- 
nology, when  the  secondary  strata  were  deposited,  give  us  posi- 
tive informatiuR,  not  only  respecting  the  condition  of  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere  of  these  olden  times,  but  also  of  the  lelatioQ  of 
these  two  media  to  lighL  The  waters  which  admitted  light  to 
the  eye  of  the  trilobite  '  could  not  have  been  the  imaginary  tur- 

*  bid  and  chaotic  fluid'  of  the  Neptunian  geologists;  and  the 
atmosphere  which  conveyed  that  light  to  the  deep,  could  not  have 
differed  materially  from  its  present  condition,     '  The  mutual  re- 

*  lations,  too,  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  eye  to  light,  were 

*  the   same  at   the   time   when   crustaceans,  endowed  with  the 

*  faculty  of  vision,  were  first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval 
'  seas,  as  at  the  present  moment.' 

The  sections  on  fossil  spiders,  scorpions,  insects,  and  the  chap- 
ter on  fossil  radiated  animals,  or  zoophytes,  including  the  encri- 
nites  and  the  pentacrenites,  are  full  of  interest.  The  vast  beds  of 
entrocbal  marble  that  extend  over  Europe  and  America  are  often 
as  entirely  composed  of  the  petrified  bones  of  encrinites,  '  as  a 

*  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws.' — '  Man,'  as  our  author  elo- 
'  quently  remarks,  '  employs  it  to  construct  his  palace  and  adorn 
'  his  sepulchre  ;  but  there  are  few  who  know  and  fewer  still  who 

*  duly  appreciate  the  surprising  fact,  that  much  of  this  marble  is 

*  composed  of  the  skeletons  ofmillions  of  organized  beings,  once 
'  endowed  with  life  and  susceptible  of  enjoyment.' 

The  Briaieaa  pentacrinite,  so  called,  from  the  number  of  its  side 
arms,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  bones  in  its  fingers,  and 
teutaculte,  and  side  arms.  Dr  Buckland  computes  them  at  a  hun- 
dred and  hfty  thousand ;  and  to  these  be  adds  three  hundred  thou- 
sand fasciculi  of  fibres,  equivalent  to  muscles  in  the  hody  of  a 
single  pentacrinite. 

The  proofs  of  design  in  the  structure  of  fossil  plants,  furnish 
our  author  with  the  materials  of  an  instructive  chapter.  The 
number  and  species  of  living  plants  amounts  at  present  to  about 
50,000  species.  The  fossu  plants  yet  described  do  not  ex- 
ceed 500.  Nearly  300  of  these  are  obtained  from  the  transition 
Kiies,  and  almost  wholly  from  the  coal  formation.    Another  Kan- 


*  See  this  Jooroal,  No.  121,  p.  178. 
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dred  have  been  found  ia  the  strata  of  the  secondary  series,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  from  formations  of  the  tertiary  series. 

The  plants  of  the  jfraf  period  consist  chiefly  of  ferns  and  gi- 
gantic equisetacse ;  and  of  families  intermediate  between  existing 
lycopodeaceae  and  coniferEe,  and  a  few  conifers. 

Those  of  the  second  ^enoi  consist  of  fenis,  cycadeie,  and  coni- 
ferse,  with  a  few  liliacese ;  the  ferns  being  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  plants  of  the  third  period  approach  closely  to  our  existing 
species. 

Sea  weeds  occur  in  the  strata  coeval  with  the  most  ancient 
animals ;  and  their  continuance  throughout  all  subsequent  forma- 
tions, of  a  marine  origin,  has  been  established  by  M.  A.  Brong- 
niart. 

The  indications  of  climate  which  may  be  drawn  from  plants 
and  animals,  especially  those  which  are  terrestrial,  may  in  a 
future  state  of  our  knowledge  throw  much  light  upon  the  early 
meteorology  of  our  planet. 

In  this  chapter  Dr  Buckland  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  plants  to  which  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  coaf. 
He  describes  the  fossil  plants  in  the  Newcastle  coal  pits ;  but  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Bohemia  he  observed  tlie  finest  examples  of 
distinctly  preserved  vegetable  remains.     '  The  most  elaoorale 

*  imitations  of  living  foliage  upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian 

*  palaces  bear  no  comparison  with  the  beauteous  profusion  of  ex- 
'  tinct  vegetable  forms  by  which  the  galleries  are  overhung, 
'  The  roof  is  covered  with  a  canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enrich- 

*  ed  with  festoons  of  most  graceful  foliage,  flung  in  wild 
'  irregular  profusion  over  every  portion  of  its  surface,'  .  .  . 
'  The  spectator  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
'  into  tne  forests  of  another  world.  He  beholds  trees,  of  forms 
'  and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
'  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  tlieir 

*  primeval  life. their  scaly  stems  and  bending  branches,  witli 

*  their  delicate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all  spread  forth  before 
'  him,  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing 

*  faithful  records  of  extinct  systems  of  vegetation  which  began 
'  and  terminated  in  times  of  which  these  relics  are  the  infallible 
<  historians.' 

Dr  Buckland's  work  is  terminated  with  six  short,  but  interest- 
ing chapters,  of  a  general  but  very  interesting  nature.  He  con- 
sioers  the  proofs  of  design  which  are  exhibited  in  the  disposition 
of  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation, — in  the  disturbing  forces  which 
have  given  origin  to  mineral  veins,  and  placed  the  useful  metals 
in  the  most  advantageous  positions,— and  in  the  physical  forces  of 
^  more  particular  nature,  Dy  which  strata  have  been  sunk  or  ele- 
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vftted,  inelined,  and  twisted,  and  bioken,  and  dialocated,  to  pro- 
duce all  that  Ttuietjr  of  cliaiacter  and  of  fonn  which,  marks  the 
surhce  of  the  globe.  He  treats  of  the  ad^tatlon  of  the  earth  to 
afford  supplies  of  water  through  die  medium  of  filings ;  and  he 
gives  us  much  curious  information  on  the  subject  of  Artesian  wells. 
His  last  diapter  explains  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  structure 
and  composition  of  unoi^anized  mineral  bodies ;  and  he  concludes 
with  an  eloquent  and  glowing  peroration  on  the  unity  of  the 
Deity ;  the  prooft  of  successive  creations ;  the  connexion  of  reli- 
gion and  science ;  and  the  end  of  all  secular  knowledge — '  to 
'  penetrate  our  understanding  with  profound  and  seneible  per- 
'  ceptions  of  the  '*  high  veneration  man's  intellect  owes  to 
'  God."' 

Such  is  a  brief,  we  fear,  indeed,  a  too  condensed,  analysu  of 
Dr  Buckiand's  work, — a  work  as  much  distingiushed  for  the  in- 
dustry and  research  which  it  indicates,  as  for  its  sdeotific  principles 
and  philosophical  views.  The  extraordinary  and  inestimable 
facta  wliich  he  has  brought  under  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader, 
hare  been  illustrated  by  aumerons  and  splendid  embellishments ; 
and  while  his  descriptions  of  them  are  clothed  in  simple  and  per- 
spicuous language,  the  general  views  to  which  they  lead  have 
been  presented  to  ua  in  the  highest  tone  of  a  lofty  and  impressive 
eloquence.  We  have  ourselves  never  perused  a  work  more  truly 
fascnnating,  or  more  deeply  calculated  to  leave  abiding  impressions 
on  the  heart ;  and  if  this  shall  be  the  general  opinion,  we  are  sure 
that  it  will  be  ^e  source  of  higher  gratification  to  the  author 
than  the  more  desired,  though  on  his  part  equally  deserved,  meed 
of  literary  renown. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  we  have  been  occasionally  per- 
plexed to  discover  the  cause  of  that  exciting  interest  which  this 
volume  awakens  even  in  minds  familiar  with  the  grander  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  That  the  wonders  of  fossil  geology  are  the 
latest  acquisitions  of  Natural  Theology  is  certainly  not  the  rea- 
son why  they  appear  to  be  the  most  interesting.  In  the  living 
mechanisms  around  us,  and  in  the  most  familiar  functions  of  ani- 
™al  physiology,  we  have  superabundant  proofs  of  matchless  skill 
and  benevolent  adaptation ;  but  the  miud  of  man,  prejudiced  even 
in  its  pietv,  does  not  appreciate  as  it  ought,  these  miracles  of 
power.  There  is  something  unclean  about  animal  bodies,  and 
their  timctions,  and  their  products,  which  deters  all  but  profes- 
sional men  from  their  study,  and  therefore  robs  them  of  theh 
inherent  clamis  as  incentives  to  piety  and  as  proofs  of  design. 
But  the  case  is  wholly  altered  when  we  are  introduced  to  fossil 
Skeletons;  and  examine  the  structure  and  fnnctions  of  animals 
tuat  inhabited  the  earth  long  before  ite  occupation  by  man. 
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WHh  them  nothioff  moittd  has  the  least  anooktion.  Tine  has 
inresteil  them  witn  a  hallowed  and  mystic  aepect-,  tha  green 
waves  hare  washed  tbcm  in  their  coral  bed ;  and  after  ages  of 
abluUoQ  in  a  tempestaous  ocean,  the  ordeal  of  a  central  fire  has 
completed  their  purification.  The  bones,  and  the  inl^wnentS) 
and  the  meanest  products  of  animal  life  have  thus  become  saint- 
ed relics,  whioh  the  most  sensitire  may  handle,  and  the  most 
delicate  may  prize. 

Thus  ennobled  in  Its  character,  the  natural  thedogy  of  animal 
remains  appeals  forcibly  to  the  mind,  even  when  we  consider  these 
remains  only  as  insalated  structures  dislodged  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth ;  but  when  we  view  them  in  reference  to  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe,  and  consider  them  as  the  individual  beingt 
of  that  series  of  creations  which  the  Almighty  has  successively 
extinguished,  and  successively  renewed,  they  acquire  an  import- 
ance above  that  of  all  other  objects  of  secular  enquiry.  The  ce- 
lestial creations,  imposing  though  they  be  in  magnitude,  do  not 
equal  them  in  interest.  It  is  only  with  life  and  its  associadons — ■ 
with  life  that  has  been — and  with  life  that  is  to  be,  that  human 
sympathies  are  indissolubly  enchuned.  It  is  beside  the  grave 
alone,  or  when  bending  over  its  victims,  that  man  thinks  wisely 
and  ieels  righteously.  When  ranging,  therefore,  among  tfae 
cemeteries  of  primeval  death,  the  extinction  and  the  renewal  oflife 
are  eontinually  pressed  upon  his  notice.  Among  the  prostrata 
relics  of  a  once  breathing  world,  he  reads  the  lesson  of  his  own 
mortality  ;  and  in  the  new  forms  of  being  which  hare  marked 
the  commencement  of  every  succeeding  cycle,  he  recognises  the 
life-giving  hand  by  which  the  elements  of  his  own  mouldered 
frame  are  to  he  punfied  and  recombined. 


Art.  II. — Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway  during  the  years 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  ;  made  with  a  view  to  Inquire  into  the 
Moral  and  Political  Economy  of  that  Countn/,  arid  the  Condition 
(fits  Inhabitants.  By  Samubl  Lairg,  Esq.  London:  Long- 
man.   1836. 

T*  Is  now  nearly  three-and-twenty  years  since  public  attention 
-'-  was  directed  towards  NorwaVj  by  circumstances  exciting  a 
lively  and  general  interest.  The  forcible  transference  of  that 
country  from  the  Crown  of  Denmark  to  that  of  Sweden,  was  the 
last  occurrence  which  gave  rise  amongst  us  to  any  lengthened 
discussion  respecting  ttte  fete  ftnd  fortunes  of  its  people;     Since 
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that  transaction — the  character  of  which  we  exp(»efl«t  the  time, 
apd  which,  tboagh  aided  by  the  then  existing  BritiBh  Ministry, 
in  defiance  c^  every  prindple  of  international  law,  has  bad  a  more 
favourable  result  than  could  have  been  expected — the  Norwegians 
have  been  steadily  consolidating  the  remarkably  free  constitution 
to  which  the  events  of  that  period  gave  birth ;  and  advancing  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  we  con- 
tinue to  place  on  the  most  important  article  of  their  commerce — 
restrictions  no  less  detrimental  to  our  own  ^neral  interests  than 
to  theirs. 

Neither  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their  country,  nor  their  pe- 
culiar institutions,  seem  to  divert  towards  them  any  ^at  portion 
of  that  tide  of  travellers  which  is  annually  directed  southward, 
almost  with  the  regularity  of  a  law  of  nature.  Occasionally,  in- 
deed, a  more  philosophic  observer,  turning  from  the  refinements 
of  the  south  to  scenes  less  visited,  and  a  state  of  society,  the  basis 
of  whose  structure  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean nation,  reminds  us,  that  between  the  central  mountain 
chain  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  the  indented  coasts 
which  front  the  northern  ocean,  there  is  a  people  dwelling  in  rich 
valleys,  and  on  bold  mountains,  by  the  side  of  broad  rivers  and  still 
and  deep  lakes  and  inlets,  and  whose  ancestors  bold  a  conspicuous 
)^ce  in  the  early  history  of  our  own  country ; — from  whose  an- 
cient institutions  one  at  least  that  we  most  value  in  our  own  is 
derived ;  * — whose  annals  are  chiefly  marked  by  noble  struggles 
in  support  of  national  independence  ; — the  hardy  virtues  of 
whose  lionest,  frank,  and  generous  character  are  tempered  by 
the  refining  influence  of  the  possession  of  property,  and  a  gene- 
rally difTused  prosperity ;  ana  who  live  under  laws,  in  the  model- 
ling of  which  the  spirit  of  feudalism  has  had  no  share,  and  under 
a  constitution  almost  as  purely  democratic  as  that  of  America. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Laing  for  much  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  political  and  social  condition  of  this  people.  At- 
tracted to  that  country  by  the  peculiarities  it  presents,  he  has 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  it  by  a  residence  there  of 
nearly  two  years.  He  mixed  freely  with  all  classes,  and  iden- 
tified himself  with  their  interests,  by  hiring  and  managing 
a  farm  for  twelve  months.  The  spot  he  selected  was  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Vserdal ;  in  a  latitude  nearly  four  degrees  iiir- 
ther  north  than  the  northermost  point  of  our  island.  It  is  thickly 
inhabited  by  the  Bonder,  or  small  proprietors — a  class  whicu 
foons  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of^  Norway.    Tbroughont 
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lii*  work  he  <tiBplayB  an  enlarged  sympathy  with  the  varioos 
conditiona  of  man,  combined  with  no  slight  practical  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  comoion  life ;  and  when  with  this  ia  united  a 
power  of  observing  with  intelligence,  and  correctly  appreciating 
the  effects  of  a  form  of  polity,  and  of  social  arrangements  so  differ- 
ent from  those  with  which  we  are  moat  conversant  it  is  plain  that  a 
value  is  given  to  his  book  far  exceeding  that  usually  posteased 
by  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Facts  and  incidents  illustrating 
tbe  character  and  mode  of  life  of  this  singular  people,  and  de- 
sciiptions  of  the  bold  and  beautiful  scenery  amidst  which  they 
dwell,  are  thrown  together  with  little  attention,  indeed,  to  wder, 
but  perhaps  with  as  much  connexion  as  is  usually  found  in  books 
of  travels.  They  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  political  philosopher ;  whilst  the  general  reader  will  find 
himself  repaid  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  information  and 
amusement.  In  addition  to  the  sources  of  more  general  interest 
— the  peculiarities  of  a  northern  climate,  tbe  attractions  of  sce- 
nery, the  productions  of  nature,  and  the  course  of  domestic  life — 
a  condition  of  society  is  brought  under  review  entirely  different 
in  original  structure,  and  in  results,  from  that  of  those  countries 
whose  institutions  have  received  their  impress  from  the  feudal 
institutions.  From  the  Urst  dawn  of  its  history  to  the  present  day, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  practical  freedom  has  been  preserved, 
under  various  modifications  of  government.  For  a  thousand 
years  the  law  of  succession  to  property  has  been  that  of  equal 
partition  among  the  children,  yet  without  producing  minute  sub- 
division. The  population  consists  chiefly  of  a  class  of  small 
proprietors  living  on  their  estates  in  comfort  and  independence — 
estimable  for  the  possession  of  intelligence,  habits  of  civilisation, 
moral  and  manly  virtues,  polite  and  easy  manners,  kind  and  be- 
nevolent dispositions — and  willingly  acluiowledging  the  distinc- 
tions which  naturally  flow  from  superior  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment. Crime  is  rare,  and  the  sentence  of  '  loss  of  honour,'  is 
tbe  penalty  which  the  peasant  holds  in  the  greatest  dread.  Most 
oftbestrongcontrasts,and  other  causes  of  irritation,  which  disturb 
other  nations,  are  unknown,  A  church  establishment,  watchful 
to  preserve  the  affections  of  the  people,  does  not  provoke  dissent. 
Tbe  elective  franchise  is  safely  intrusted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people ; — the  majority  of  whom  possess  landed  property,  and 
are  raised  by  it  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  the  scale  of 
■odal  beings.  There  is  no  titled  aristocracy,  yet  no  lack  of 
deo«nt  refinement.  The  Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  First.  The  Executive  has  only  a  suspensive  veto  ; 
and  liberty  is  secured  by  a  free  press  and  trial  by  jury. 

Here,  then,  exist  in  simultaaeoua  action,  most  of  those  principles 
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of  goremmeat  about  which  opinion  ia  so  much  divided j  and  which 
are  usually  iaid  to  be  uttet'ly  inconslstentwith  tbesecuHty  and  well* 
being  of  society.  Here  the  philoeophef  iBay  stady  them  in  Ope* 
ration,  and  mark  the  good  or  evil  with  which  they  are  accottipa- 
nied — not  in  e  new  but  in  an  old  nation— not  where  all  fa  fluc- 
tuating, but  where  social  institutions  hare  been  fixed  for  ages  ; 
not  amidst  the  rudeness  and  violence,  and  insolence  and  precipi- 
tancy, which  are  said  to  be  inseparable  from  democracy,  but  ih 
cotnunction  withVaution,  firmness,  and  self-restraint, — with  ordet 
ind  calmness,  prosperity  and  progression.     Here  is  freedom  of 


the  press  without  licentiousness  j  a  very  widely-extended  right  of 
suffrage,  without  the  apprehension  of  the  Government  Deing 
hurried  into  devious  courses  by  impulse  and  passion ;  a  general 
abundance  of  the  means  of  living,  and  but  little  poverty ;  cheer- 
fulness, hospitality,  kindliness  of  demeanour  among  all ;  a  pea- 
santry hardy  and  strong,  respectful,  and  independent ;  no  titled 
aristocracy,  yet  a  general  politeness  and  a  due  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  superiority,  whether  of  wealth  or  intelligence ;  a  respect 
fbr  the  laws,  and  a  reverence  for  religion ;  a  patriotic  zeal  for 
the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  and  a  wise  and  moderate 
firmness  in  mfuntmning  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  phenomenon  in  Europe  as  a  Consti- 
tution thoroughly  democratic, — one  also  which  has  now  held  on 
its  course  of  independence  and  wisdom  during  more  than  twenty 
years, — is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest,  but 
deserves,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  most  attentive 
conuderation.  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  may  naturally 
be  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  mode  of  life,  what  the  cast  of 
thought,  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws,  of  a  people  who 
seem  to  be  able  to  master,  with  die  easy  skilfulness  of  com- 
plete familiarity,  a  state  engine  of  such  formidable  power ;  and 
one  whose  irrepressible  energies  are  supposed,  on  the  least  defect 
of  management,  inevitably  to  cause  its  own  destruction,  and  that 
of  all  near  it.  The  man  who  reposes  in  comfort  only  under  the 
shelter  of  strong  government,  as  it  is  called,  whether  in  the  form 
of  aristocracy  or  pure  autocracy,  will  search  through  it  to  dis-- 
cover  the  elements  of  terror  and  disomuiization.  He  who 
indulges  a  hope  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  a  country 
may,  by  means  of  education  and  the  possession  of  property, 
amve  at  that  degree  of  intelligence  and  self-command  as  to  be 
able  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  management  of  their 
afl!airs,  without  endangering  the  rights  of  others,  will  fix  a  re- 
gardful eye  on  the  state  of  society  in  Norway ;  in  order  to 
see  what  is  the  result  of  the  experiment,  in  one  country  at 
teut  of  the  Old  World,  as  far  as  It  uas  yet  been  tried.    We  will 
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mpply  HHne  materiab  for  ibese  Tarioos  speadationa,  by  giving 
Mr  Lung's  sumoct  aoconnt  of  the  Btructnre  of  the  Storthing, 
or  Parlitment,  its  powers  and  duties ;  of  the  electoral  body  and 
the  mode  of  election.  > 

•  The  Norwegian  people  enjoy  »  greater  share  of  political  libertr, 
have  the  framing  aad  administenng  of  their  ovn  lam  mors  eDtiralj  in 
tb«ir  ova  hands,  than  any  European  nation  of  the  preaent  timac  I 
shall  attempt  to  gi?e  a  brief  oattins  of  their  oonetitution.  The  Pu^ 
liamentf  or  Storthing,  is  elected  and  assembled  once  in  three  years,  and 
tits  for  three  months,  or  until  the  business  is  despatched.  A  special 
or  extraordinary  Storthing  may  be  sommoned  in  the  interval,  if  extra* 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  war  or  peace, 
should  require  it,  but  its  powers  do  not  extend  to  any  alteretion  in  the 
laws  or  constitution.  Each  Storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing 
three  years  ;  enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  laws  ;  opens  loans  on  the  credit 
of  the  state ;  fixes  the  appropriation  and  administration  of  the  revenue  ; 
grants  the  fixed  sums  to  be  applied  to  the  different  branches  of  expeo- 
ditnre — (he  establishments  of  the  king,  the  viceroy,  or  members  of  tbe 
royal  foniily  i  rerieee  all  pay  and  pension  lists,  and  all  civil  and  clerical 
promotions,  and  makes  such  alterations  as  it  deems  proper  in  any  inte* 
rim  grants  made  since  the  former  Storthing.  It  also  regulates  the 
currency,  appoints  five  rerisors,  who  shall  every  year  examine  all  ac- 
counts of  Government,  and  publish  printed  abstracts  of  them,  lliere 
are  laid  before  it  verified  copies  of  all  treaties,  and  the  minutes  of  all 
public  departments,  excepting  those  of  the  faigbest  military  command. 
The  Storthing  impeaches  and  tries  before  a  division  of  its  own  body  all 
ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  also  its  own  members.  Besides  these 
great  and  centrolliog  powers,  fixed  by  tbe  grouDd-Uw,  as  it  is  called, 
passed  and  agreed  to  by  the  king  and  nation  on  tbe  17th  May,  1S14, 
the  Storthing  receives  the  oaths  of  the  king  on  coming  of  age,  or  m- 
ceading  tbe  throne,  or  of  any  regents  appointed  during  a  minority  [  and 
in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  royal  line,  it  could  proceed,  as  in  1B14,  to 
elect,  in  conjonction  with  Sweden,  a  new  dynasty.  This  body,  when 
elected,  divides  itself  into  two  bouses ;  the  whole  Storthing  choosing 
from  among  its  members  one-fonrth,  who  constitute  the  Lagtbing,  or 
upper  bouse ;  their  functions  resembling  those  of  our  House  of  Lords, 
deliberative,  and  judicial  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  tbe  other  three- 
fourths  constitute  the  OdeUthing,  or  House  of  Commons;  and  all  pro- 
posed enactments  must  initiate  in  this  division.  A  counsellor  of  state 
may,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  give  in  writing  any  proposals  for 
new  laws  ;  but  bas  no  vote  ;  and  the  initiative  of  laws  is  not  vested  in 
government  alone,  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

'  In  addition  to  these  extensive  legislatire  and  controlling  powers,  the 
Storthing  enjoys  a  right  not  known  in  an^  other  European  monarchy. 
After  a  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  Odelsthing,  or  lower  house,  it  is  sent 
to  the  Lagtbing,  or  upper  bouse,  where  it  is  deliberated  upon,  and 
passed,  r^ected,  or  sent  back  with  amendments  to  the  lower  house, 
nearly  as  in  our  two  houses  of  Pariiament  ■,  it  then  requires  the  sanction 
of  the  ku^  to  become  law.    But  if  a  bill  bas  passed  through  both  divi- 
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Bions  in  three  eocceaaive  Storthings,  on  the  third  occasion  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  royal  assent.  The  ground-law,  sworn 
to  between  the  king;  and  the  people  in  1814,  fixes  and  defines  this  right 
ao  distinctly,  that  it  cannot  be  got  over,  withont  overturning  thiit  com- 
pact. It  presumes  that,  if,  during  six  anccesaive  years,  the  nation  by 
Its  representatives  three  times  declares  a  measure  beneficial,  the  king's 
ministers  must  be  wrong,  and  the  nation  right.  This  right  has  not 
remained  dormant.  The  abolition  of  hereditary  nobiiity  in  Norway  was 
made  law  by  its  exertion.  This  legislative  body  is  elected  in  the  follow- 
ing way.   . 

'  Every  native  Norw^ian  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
for  five  years  owner  or  life-renter  of  land  paying  scat  or  tax,  or  who  is 
B  bnrgess  of  any  town,  or  possesses  there  a  house  or  land  to  the  vidoe  of 
150  dollars  (L^O),  is  entitled  to  elect  and  to  be  elected ;  but  for  this 
last  privilege,  he  must  be  not  under  thirty  years  of  age,  must  bare  re- 
sided for  ten  years  in  Norway,  and  mnat  neither  be  in  any  department 
of  the  state  or  court,  nor  on  the  pension  list,  nor  in  the  counting-house 
OF  bureau  of  any  officer  of  state,  or  of  the  court. 

'  The  country  is  divided  into  election  districts,  corresponding  to  the 
amta,  or  counties,  and  sub-districts,  corresponding  to  the  parishes.  Re- 
gisters of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  sub-district  are  kept  by  the  mini- 
ster, and  also  by  the  foged,  or  bailie.  Each  town  with  a  150  voters 
makes  a  sub-district ;  but  if  the  number  of  voters  be  under  150,  it  must 
be  joined  to  the  nearest  town.  In  or  before  the  month  of  December  of 
each  third  year,  the  electors  or  voters  assemble  in  the  parish 'church, 
and  proceed,  after  the  constitution  and  ground-laws  are  read,  to  choose 
their  election  men,  in  snch  proportions,  that  in  towns,  one  is  chosen 
from  among  themselves  by  every  50  voters.  In  the  country,  every  100 
voters,  or  under,  if  the  sub-district  contain  only  a  smaller  number,  elect 
one ;  from  100  to  200  voters  elect  two ;  from  200  to  300  voters  elect 
three ;  and  so  on.  In  case  an  election-man,  from  sickness  or  other 
cause,  cannot  attend  the  district  meeting,  he  who  bad  the  next  number 
of  votes  is  his  substitute.  In  towns  within  eight  days,  and  in  the  coun- 
try within  »  month,  after  these  election-men  are  chosen,  they  assemble 
at  the  place  appointed  for  the  district  or  county  election ;  and  there 
elect  from  among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualiGed  voters 
in  the  district,  the  representatives  to  Parliament,  or  Storthing,  in  snch 
proportion,  that  for  towns  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  election-men  are 
chosen,  that  is,  from  three  to  six  elect  one,  from  seven  to  ten  two,  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  three,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  four  representa- 
tives, which  is  the  greatest  number  any  town  can  send  to  Storthing.  In 
the  conntry  one-tenth  is  the  number  any  district  is  entitled  to  send. 
From  five  to  fourteen  election-men  elect  one,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
four  two,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  three,  and  above  that  number 
fow,  being  tbe  greatest  number  any  district  w  county  can  send.  These 
proportions  are  fijunded  on  the  principle,  that  the  towns  in  Norway 
should,  as  nettfly  as  possible,  return  one-third,  and  the  country  two- 
thirds,  of  the  whole  body,  which  ahonld  not  consist  of  nndef  seventy- 
five,  nor  above  one  hundred  members. 
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'  The  Storthing  meets  on  the  first  business  Jay  of  February,  aad  con- 
tinues its  sessiod  until  April  30.  All  the  meetings  now  described  take 
place  saojure,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  j  and  not  under  any  writ 
or  proclamation  from  the  king.  An  extraordinary  Storthing,  convened 
by  royal  authority,  can  only  pass  interim  acts,  until  the  nest  regular 
Storthin^i  by  which  they  must  be  ratified,  in  order  to  continue  in  force. 
The  election  and  meeting  of  the  regular  body  cannot  be  postponed  or 
controlled  in  any  way  by  the  execntive  power,  and  do  not  depend,  in 
any  shape,  on  its  co-operation.  This  is  really  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Norway.' 

These  are  great  and  extraordinary  powers.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  to  see,  in  that  quarter  of  Europe,  a  representative 
assembly  in  which  the  dominant  authority  so  completely  resides ; 
— which  meets  suojure,  without  writ  or  proclamation,  erery  three 
years ;  which,  besides  the  ordinary  functions  of  such  an  assem- 
bly, reviews  at  every  triennial  meeting  all  pay  and  pension  lists, 
and  all  civil  and  clerical  appointments ;  and  whose  decisions 
become  law  after  having  passed  three  successive  Storthings, 
without  reference  to  the  will  of  the  Executive.  The  franchise, 
in  the  country  at  least,  is  as  low  as  it  well  can  be;  since  even 
the  housemen,  or  agricultural  labourer?,  who  receive  as  part  of 
their  remuneration  for  their  labour,  a  house  and  a  small  porUon 
of  land,  are  usually  tenants  for  life,  and  consequently  have  the 
light  of  voting. 

Each  town  and  district  elects  as  many  substitutes  as  it  elects 
representatives ;  so  that,  in  case  of  illness  or  death  of  the  - 
one,  the  substitute,  or  '  suppleant,'  is  sent  for,  and  takes  his  seat. 
The  franchise,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  connected  with  the 
place,  as  in  England,  but  with  the  number  of  electors ;  and  ex- 
pands or  contracts  aa  they  increase  or  diminish.  It  is  a  self-acting 
principle  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  is  obtained  by  simply  con- 
sidering the  elective  franchise  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  consti- 
tuency, according  to  their  numbers.  The  number  of  members  may 
consequently  be  different,  in  different  Storthings  ;  but  the  varia- 
tion caniiot  be  great,  or  of  any  practical  importance.  The  re- 
presentative is  paid  a  certain  sum  per  day  durm^  his  attendance, 
and  his  travelling  expenses.*  Whether  the  desire  to  obtain  this 
allowance  had  any  influence  on  the  elections  or  not,  Mr  Laing 
remarks  that  its  advantages  are  great  in  a  country  where  few, 
except  the  highest  functionaries,  clergy,  and  merchants,  could 


"  Andrew  Marvel  was  the  last  member  of  an  EDg:lish  Parliament 
who  received  a  stipend  for  his  attendance. 
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afford  to  leare  their  homes  and  employments,  and  lire  at  Chris- 
tiania  durin?  the  session  at  their  otrn  expense.    *  The  represen- 

<  tation  of  tae  country  would,  therefore,  fall  entirely  into  the 
'  hands  of  those  few  who,  from  the  very  drcumstance  of  being 
'  above  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country^  would  necessarily 
'  be,  as  in  England,  the  least  acquainted  with  its  interests  or 
'  affairs.  The  Bonder  class,  als&,  although  deficient  in  the 
'  hk^her  branches  of  education,  or  in  extended  views  on  political 
'  subjects,  do  not  want  good  sound  sense ;  and  a  man  chosen  by 
'  several  thousand  of  his  feIlow>pariahionef»  to  be  their  election- 

<  BHtn,  and  aaean  selected  by  nis  fellow  election-men,  each  as 

<  willing  to  take  the  reprewntative's  ^owanee  as  he  is,  must  be 
'  a  man  diBtingoished  for  his  judg^nent  and  cliHact».  Be  caa 
'  neither  be  a  fool  nor  a  knave.' 

Describing  the  oompositioa  of  a  Storthing  at  which  he  was 
jffesent,  Mr.  Laing  says — 

'  This  Storthinff  connsta  of  tffenty*two  penons  In  ciril  offices,  three 
in  militarf,  sixteen  in  clerical,  four  lawfers,  fenrteen  mercantile  men, 
thirty-seven  landowners.  Of  the  civil  fbnctionuies,  eleven  are  con-  - 
nacted  with  exeoative  function,  the  others  with  judicial.  I  bare  in* 
eluded  in  this  dass  one  rector  of  a  school)  and  one  collector  of  taxes. 
Of  the  clerical,  four  are  parish  clerks  or  precentors  (kirka  Sanger),  not 
clergymen.  Of  the  mercantile,  some  are  landed  proprietors  as  well  as 
merchants,  some  country  dealers.  The  mercantile  towns,  as  Bergen, 
Dronthiem,  and  Christiania,  are  not  represented  entirely  by  mercaDtile 
men,  but  by  men  of  high  reputation  from  various  professions.  Of  the 
landowners,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  who  possess  more  than 
one  farm,  the  thirty-seven  are  substantial  bonder :  proprietors  only  of 
the  brins  tfaef  lira  on.  It  appears  tirom  this  analysis  of  the  oompoai- 
tJon  of  the  Storthing,  that  there  it  no  fiiondatioa  for  ths  olg'ection  X* 
the  daily  allovancei  as  the  class  of  bonder  hare  not  sent  any  undue  pro- 
portion of  their  own  numbers,  but  have  chosen  representatives  from 
other  profsGsians.  A  much  more  important  inferwce  may  be  dnwa,— 
that)  while  the  qualification  is  as  low  as  it  well  can  be,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  electors  is  also  but  low,  there  is  still  such  an  unount  of  g;ood 
sense  in  a  community  at  large,  that,  where  undue  influence,  bribery, 
delusion,  or  party  spirit,  are  not  at  work  (and  by  the  machinery  of  the 
middle  wheel  of  election-men,  these  are  entirely  excluded),  a  great  ma- 
jority of  educated  and  enlightened  men  will  be  elected  to  do  their  busi- 
ness. In  this  representatire  body  there  are  nearly  sixty  members,  who, 
from  their  proftMions,  must  hare  enjoyed  the  best  education  which  the 
country  affords,  and  must  be  among  its  most  able  men;  and  there  are 
only  thirty-seven  who  may  be  presumed,  from  their  occupation,  not  to 
hare  habits  of  business,  although  they  are  likely  to  poBBesB  great  natural 
talents  and  jn^ment.  Tha  representatives  of  this  ckts,  in  former 
Storthing^,  hare,  I  understand,  often  jnoved  tha  most  ^<neat>iii«B- 
bers,  9iWC  they  got  ac^uunted  with  the  routina  of  borinwi.' 
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'  Two  main  points  of  umilaiity  TritK  the  ConBtitatioD  of  Ame- 
rica may  here  be  noticed.  First,  that  poptdadan  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  representation ;  and,  secondly,  the  delegation  of  the 
electoral  powers  of  the  nation  to  a  body  which  represents  it.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  bowerer,  tbat  in  America,  the  latter  ptioeipte 
is  confined  to  the  election  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  President ; 
while  in  Norway,  there  hoiu'  but  one  representative  chMnber, 
tt  is  appHed  to  the  whole.  The  Ametican  Senate  is  elected  by 
the  legislalire  Assembly  in  each  State — two  members  by  eaeh  ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  President,  a  certain  number 
ef  special  electors  is  deputed  at  the  time  by  the  whole  electoral 
body.  M.  de  TocqueviUe  remarks  upon  the  results  of  thb  dou- 
ble action  as  salutary.  Its  success  in  Norway,  in  producing 
purity  of  election,  and  in  procuring  the  best  men  for  the  service 
of  the  State, — taken  vith  the  drawbaok  of  its  alleged  tendency 
to  deaden  the  interest  in  public  a&irs  for  want  of  duwtt  conunu- 
uication  between  the  constituent  and  repreaeDtative,^give8  it  a 
claim  to  consideTation  in  this  country,  where  the  problem  of  the 
best  mode  of  affording  adequate  protection  to  the  voter  is  yet  to 
be  solved. 

The  following  extract  will  show  their  modes  of  procedure,  and 
also  their  manner  of  constituUng  a  Second  Chamber.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  future  conduct  of  that  branch  of  our  own 
Legislature  will  be  such,  as  not  to  force  upon  the  country  the 
necessity  of  considering  upon  what  other  principle,  besides  the 
hereditary,  a  body  of  that  kind  may  be  farmed  : — 

'  Tbe  first  proceeding  of  the  Storthing  is  to  elect  its  president,  or 
■peftker,  and  its  secretary.  This  is  done  onoe  a-week.  A  president  hag 
nuch  in  his  power,  in  tbe  form  in  which  be  may  propose  the  question  to 
he  voted  upon  to  tbe  House,  and  in  the  turn  of  expression  that  may  he 
given  to  proceedings  or  raotions  in  writing'  them  in  the  protocol.  Great 
jealousy  is  therefore  exercised  by  the  Storthing  in  preserving  the  nomi- 
nation of  president  and  secretary  in  their  own  hands.  It  was  one  of  the 
rejected  propositions  of  the  Cahmet  in  1824,  that  the  King  should  have 
the  nommation. 

'  The  next  proceeding  is  to  examine  the  writs,  or  full  powers  of  the 
members  from  th^r  constituents,  to  ascertain  that  all  are  duly  elected. 
The  Storthing  then  proceeds  to  elect  wbat  is  equivalent  to  our  Honse  of 
Beers,  the  Lagthing,  or  division  in  which  the  deliberative  functions  of 
the  legislative  body  are  invested.  This  consists  of  one-fourth  of  the 
members  of  the  Storthbg,  being  in  tbe  present  assembly  twenty-four, 
who  are  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  ;  and  they  form  a  separate  House, 
and  sit  in  a  different  chamber,  with  their  own  president  and  secretary, 
also  elected  by  themselves  weekly.  The  fiinctions  of  the  Lagthing  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  our  Honse  of  Iiords,  but  are  more  con- 
fined.    No  bill  can  bare  its  initiMire  there.    It  «m  only  receive  biUl 
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from  the  other  House,  the  Odelsthing ;  deliberate  upon  what  is  sent  np 
to  it,  and  approve,  or  reject,  or  send  back  the  bill,  with  proposed  ameno- 
tnents.  It  la  also  the  court  before  which,  aided  by  the  Hoieste.ret  Court, 
which  is  an  independent  branch  of  the  state,  the  Lower  House,  the 
Odelathing,  may  impeach  MiniBters  of  State.  The  composition  of  this 
Hoase  of  Lords,  which  does  its  business  quite  as  well  as  a  House  of  Bi- 
shops, Dukes,  and  Barons,  may  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  oar  Briti^ 
Radicals.  It  coasists,  in  ^e  present  Storthing,  of  eight  persons  in  civil 
o£BcaB,  five  in  clerical  functions,  two  lawyers,  and  nine  bonder,  or  pea- 
sants i  in  all  twenty-four.  They  are  not  elected  to  the  Lagthlag  with- 
aoy  reference  to  profession  or  rank,  but  simply  from  the  opinion  their 
fellow-members  m  the  Storthing  may  have  formed  of  their  judgment, 
knowledge,  and  titnesa  for  dellberatire  function. 

'Of  the  whole  ninety-six  members  of  the  present  Storthing.  forty-fi»e 
have  sat  in  one  or  more  preceding  Storthings  ;  the  rest  are  new  mem- . 
bers. 

'  The  mode  of  procedure  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  that 
of  the  British  Parliament.  The  Storthing  consists,  in  tact,  of  three 
Houses — the  Lagthiogof  twenty-four  members,  the  Odelsthing  of  seren- 
ty-two,  and  the  entire  Storthing  consisting  of  the  whole  ninety.«ix 
united  in  one  House.  In  this  latter  all  motions  are  made  and  discussed ; 
and,  if  entertained,  are  referred  to  committees  to  rep<Ht  upon  to  the 
Storthing.  The  report,  when  received  hack  from  its  committee,  is  debu- 
ted and  voted  upon ;  and  if  approved,  a  bill  in  terms  of  the  report  is  or^ 
dered  to  be  brought  into  the  Odelsthing.  This  House  entertains  or  re- 
jects the  proposed  bill,  frames  and  discusses  the  enactments,  if  it  is  not 
rejected  in  tolo,  and  sends  it  up  to  the  Lagthing,  or  Upper  House,  to  be 
deliberated  upon,  approved,  rejected,  or  amended.  The  Storthing  ap- 
points standing  committees  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  for  each 
branch  of  the  public  business.  These  have  to  revise  and  report  upon  the 
proceedings  of  each  department  during  the  preceding  three  years;  and 
every  motion  or  petition  to  Storthing  is,  if  not  rejected  at  once,  referred 
to  the  proper  committee  in  the  first  instance,  to  report  upon  to  the 
House.' 

The  calm  tenor  of  their  proceedings,  undisturbed  by  party 
violence,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  that  struggle  between  the 
aristocratic  and  popular  party,  which  takes  place  amongst  us  OD 
every  subject  involving  general  principles  of  government  or  po-  , 
licy.  With  them  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  which  never 
had  been  great,  was  quietly  extinguished  by  their  constitution, 
at  its  formation  in  1814;  and  their  attention  is  keenly  alive  to , 
prevent  even  the  smallest  innovation  on  the  principles  then  esta- 
.  bliahed.  Theatteoipts,however,tocontroltheirindependence,have 
been  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable ;  but  they  hare  all  been  stre- 
nuously resisted  by  the  Storthing,  though  with  equal  temper  and 
firmness.  Should  Uie  demoastration  of  military  force,  resorted  to  in 
1821,  with  a  view  to  orerawe  their  proceedings,  be  repeated,  it  will 
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become  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  arrangementB,  out  of 
which  the  Norwegian  constitution  had  its  origio,  impose  on  Great 
Britain  the  obligation  of  guaranteeing  its  preservation.' 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  by  which  Norway,  to  which  neither  of  the 
csntractiiig  parties  had  a,shadow  of  claim,  and  which  was  at- 
tftched,  as  an  independent  nation,  to  a  country  with  which  they 
were  then  at  peace,  was  to  be  violently  separated  from  Denmark, 
to  which  she  had  been  united  for  ages,  and  annexed  to  Sweden, 
iritfa  which  she  had  been  for  ages  at  enmity.  Neither  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  nor  the  purchf^,  in  1768,  of  the  Island  of  Cor- 
sica by  France,  surpass  this  profligate  compact,  in  insolent  con- 
tempt for  the  restraints  of  international  law.  The  British  Minbtry 
of  the  day  gave  in  their  adherence  to  it  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1813.  In  the  article  containing  our  accession  to  the  treaty,  afler 
various  mutual  stipulations,  there  is  a  proviso  containing  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — '  And  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  engages 
'  that  this  union  shall  take  place  with  every  possible  regard  and 
'  consideration  for  the  happiness  and  liberfy  of  the  people  of 

*  Norway.'  By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Kiel,  concluded  on  the 
I4tfa  of  January,  1814,  Denmark  submitted  to  the  dictation,  and 
Norway  was  ceded.  But,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  brave 
sons  of  old  Norway  did  not  passively  submit  to  be  turned  over  like 
cattle  from  one  master  to  another.  They  rejected  the  hypocritical 

Eretence  that  the  intended  transfer  was  for  their  benefit.  They 
ad  no  idea  of  a  state  of  happiness  that  could  be  forced  upon  them 
by  their  hereditary  enemies.  They  flew  to  arms.  A  diet  was  as- 
sembled, a  constitution  agreed  to,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Den- 
mark was,  on  the  19th  of  April,  proclaimed  king.  The  army  of 
Sweden  crossed  the  frontier ;  actions  were  fought.  The  British 
navy — then  for  the  last  time  let  us  hope,  the  mstrument  of  un- 
just aggression,  and  the  assailer  of  national  independence — ap- 
peared on  the  coast  to  perform  the  melancholy  office  of  starving  a 
brave  people  into  submission  by  means  of  a  blockade.  When  it 
was  found  that  England  had  declared  against  them,  the  hope  of 
successful  resistance  was  abandoned.  On  the  14thof  Augustaoon- 
rention  was  signed  at  Moss,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  should  accept  the  existing  constitution  ;  cmd  that 
HO  alteration  should  be  made  therein  but  in  concert  with  the  Diet. 
On  the  29lh  of  October  the  Norwegian  Diet  resolved  *  That 
'  Norway  is  to  be  united  to  Sweden,  with  the  preservation  of  ite 
'  constitution,  subject  to  such  necessary  alterations  as  the  wel&re 

*  of  the  country  may  require,  to  be  considered  and  determined  on  hy 

*  0u  Diet ;'  and,  on  the  10th  of  November,  oaths  of  fidelity  were 
taken  by  die  Diet,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  dettwrecl 
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to  the  Pteudent  t^  King't  promite  of  govemng  ascording  to  Uie 
rxOional  lawa. 

In  1821  tbere  were  some  indications  of  tliat  promise  luLviof; 
been  forgotten.  la  the  Storthing  of  that  year,  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  which  had  been  twice  letused  by  the  King,  but  which 
would,  on  paBBiiig  a  third  time,  become  law.  It  was  for  the  abo- 
lition of  hereditary  nobility  ia  Norway.  '  The  feeble  remains  of 
'  that  class  weie  of  foreign,  and  almost  all  of  recent  origin,  aod, 
'  with  few  exceptions,  bxid  no  property  to  maintun  a  di^ufied 
'  station  in  society.'  Large  bodies  of  military  were  moved  to- 
wards Christiania,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation.  The  greateat 
excitement  prevailed.  The  iate  of  the  constitution  hung  on  the 
decision.  The  bill  passed  and  became  law.  Propositions  have 
since  been  made,  in  the  King's  name,  with  as  little  success,  in 
almost  every  Storthing,  to  establish  a  new  hereditary  nobility — 
to  vest  in  the  King  an  absolute  veto,  and  to  give  him  the  power  of 
naturalization ;  in  other  words,  to  enable  him  to  fill  all  offices  in 
Norway  with  Swedes.  Further  symptoms  of  jealousy  were  maai- 
fested  during  the  past  year.  The  Storthiag  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved  in  July,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  pubuo  and  private  biud- 
ness ;  for  the  budget  had  not  passed,  and  many  bills  were  ui 
progress.  The  Storthing  took  measures  for  asserting  its  dignity. 
By  the  *  ground  law,*  three  days'  notice  must  be  given  by  the 
King,  of  his  intention  to  dissolve.  For  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
limiuary  step,  the  Count  Lovenslcjold,  minister  for  Norwegian 
affairs,  was  responsible.  Avoiding  any  collision  with  the  Crown' 
itself,  they  impeached  the  minister.  The  trial  took  place  in 
September;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  fined.  An  eztcsordinary 
Storthing  has  since  been  held,  which  we  believe  passed  off  ami> 
cably. 

The  reason  of  the  hostility  so  perseveringly  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Sweden  is  plain  enough.  The  remarkable 
prosperity  of  Norway — the  elasticity  with  which  her  resources  have 
sprung  up  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  freedom— the  deve- 
lopement  of  her  industry — the  increase  of  her  populatitm — the  sur- 
prisingly high  state  of  her  credit,  manifested  in  some  late  loans — 
all  this  has  had  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  neighbouring  people : 
and  the  Swedes  seem  to  be  fast  hastening  to  the  opinion,  ih^t 
the  predominating  power  of  their  aristooracv  is  not  uie  readiest 
way  of  obtaining  the  ordinary  rraults  of  good  government  Since 
1815,  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Sweden  has  been  but 


"  The  King  is  popular.    It  is  well  understood  in  Norway  that  their 
enemies  in  Sweden  are  the  nobilitf . 
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slow.  Aceot^ely,  in  1834,  niUBsious  pattens  wne  oddrMBed 
by  the  middle  classes  to  the  Kin^  £ar  various  leformg — for  the 
extsBsion  id  the  right  of  eteetioa — for  the  assembliagf  of  all  the 
osders  in  one  Chamber,  and  the  fermaticm  of  a  second  Chamber, 
as  in  Norway — for  tOBfetrmg  eligibility  on  a  lai^e  middle  elass 
<d  proprietors  not  belonging  to  eiUier  of  the  Oi^ra — for  roting 
by  ballot  in  the  Biet — and  for  putting  an  ead  to  mercantile  mono- 
p<^es,  which  atill  greatly  fetter  the  actios  of  indostry.  These 
petitions  were  aho  brought  forward  in  the  Diet,  in  the  fenn  of 
motians,  and  referred  to  committees,  but,  of  course,  were  all  slti- 
mstely  rejected.  The  example  has  been  attended  with  a  better 
effect  ia  Denmark.  In  ISQS,  a  committee  was  ai^inted  to  frame 
a  system  of  representation.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1834,  the  result 
<tf  their  labours  was  promulgated.  Four  provincial  states  were 
(Seated,  with  a  representatire  Chamber  in  each.  The  members 
bave  the  right  of  initiating  propositions,  and  of  examining  and 
dacidiDg  on  those  of  Government.  There  is  no  appeal  to  any 
edw*  Chamber.  They  are  elected  for  tax  years,  ana  meet  every 
two.  There  is  no  feudal  classification  of  orders,  and  there  are 
ot^er  points  of  sHnilarity  with  the  Norwegian  Assembly.  The 
iranduie  and  qualification  are  high ;  and  as  they  are  excluded 
from  ^e  right  of  voting  taxes,  this  scheme  can  be  considered  as 
Itttte  more  than  a  mode  of  training  the  people  to  the  management 
oi  the  representative  system ;  and,  consequently,  of  preparing 
t^ra  fer  a  greater  share  of  power.  The  necesuty  of  control  on 
the  executive  is,  however,  but  slightly  felt  in  Denmark, — so  mild 
has  been  the  government ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  that  country 
can  now  boast  of  this  further  and  remarkable  distinction,  that 
having  recuved  from  the  people,  seeking  shelter  from  the  tyranny 
of  an  aristocracy,  the  voluntaiy  surrender  of  their  privileges,  and 
having  exerciaed  unchecked  power  with  ^eat  forbearance  and 
libenmty,  they  have  fteely  undertaken  to  quali^  them  for  a 
restoration  to  their  rights,  by  establiaMng  such  institutions  as 
^U  teach  how  to  use  these  rights  wisely.  But  these  are 
only  parts  of  that  great  system  of  constitutional  government, 
wluoh  is  gradually  forming  throughout  Europe,  and  which  the 
old  feudal,  or  more  recent  military  governments,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  look  upon  otherwise  than  with  disfevour.  The  French 
Revolution,  rushing,  if  we  may  so  speak,  over  Ae  feudalism  of 
the  continent  with  the  rapidity  ana  intensity  of  an  American 
ioKst'&ie,  scorched  or  destroyed  the  ancient  growth,  and 
quickened  the  seeds  of  a  new  vegetation.  Since  that  period,  but 
especially  between  the  years  1810  and  1820,  the  peasantry  in 
many  of  the  continental  states  have  been  freed  from  arbitrary  ex- 
actions and  sundry  badges  of  feudal  servitude  t  in  others  their 
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burdens  Lave  been  much  lightened,  and  their  general  condition 
improved.  To  the  limited  monarchicB  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  have  been  added  six  German  states,  whose  ccHistitutional 
forme  seem  to  exist  more  for  the  puipose  of  reminding  the  nations 
of  promises  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  than  for  their  o^vn  intimsic  utility. 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  Greece,  after  ages  of  slavery,  are 
going  through  ^e  difficult  ordeal  of  learning  how  to  govern 
themselves.  Germany,  so  enlightened,  thoughtful,  and  prudent, 
and  consequently  so  much  more  ripe  for  freedom,  cannot  long 
remain  in  the  background.  Italy  must  one  day  again  raise  her 
head  from  the  dust ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  neither 
there,  nor  throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  in  general,  docs 
the  germ  of  poCticat  improvement  show  any  signs  of  speedy 
activity.  That  the  absolutists,  and  those  who  side  with  them, 
^ould  feel  hostility  towards  those  states  where  limitations  are 
placed  on  undue  authority,  is  most  natural ;  and  this  feeling  to- 
wards Norway,  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  is  not  likely  to  be 
diminished  as  long  as  the  preponderating  power  of  that  Govern- 
ment continues  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 

But,  to  return  to  the  country,  which  has  perhaps  outstripped 
all  others  in  the  difficult  art  of  combining  the  greatest  degree  of 
public  liberty,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  happiness : — 
The  press  is  perfectly  free.  There  is  no  duty  on  newspapers ; 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  the  post-office  would  soon  be  burdened 
with  the  free  conveyance  of  all  periodical  publications ; — a  measure 
whichwaslatelynegativedjonlybecause  the  post-office  revenue  bad 
been  appropriated  to  certtun  specific  purposes  for  the  three  years 
next  ensuing.  Upwards  of  twenty  newspapers  are  published,  six 
or  seven  in  Cbristiania  alone.  In  type  and  paper  they  are  sup^ior 
to  the  French  and  German,  and  are  conducted  with  considerable 
ability.  There  is  no  tax  on  advertisements.  From  the  importance 
attached  to  little  local  affairs,  it  is  evident  that  the  n^uss  of  the 
people,  and  not  merely  the  educated  few,  are  the  purchasers.  Mr 
L^ng  adds, — '  The  most  entire  freedom  of  discussion  exists. 
'  Public  men  and  public  measures  are  handled  freely,  but  I  oan- 
'  not  say  injuriously  or  indecorously.     A  wishful  ^e  is  kept 

*  over  the  conduct  of  men  in  office.  No  neglect  or  abuse  passes 
'  unseen  or  unnoticed ;  and  the  temperate  but  firm  spirit  with 

*  which  controversies  are  carried  on,  the  absence  of  any  vntrage 
<  on  the  private  feelings  of  public  men,  even  when  their  conduct 

*  is  attftdced  and  exposed,  do  honour  to  the  good  taste  and  good 
'  sense  of  the  nation,  and  prove  that  a  press  as  free  as  that  of  tiie 

*  United  States  may  exist,  without  scurrility  or  brutal  violation 

*  of  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Such  newspapers  as  the  Ame- 
'  rican  people  read  would  not  find  editors  or  readers  in  Has 
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*■  country.    The  people  are  advanced  beyond  that  slate,  in  wliich 

*  nothing  is  intelligible  to  them  that  is  not  mixed  up  with  party 
'  and  personal  feelings.     This  sound  state  of  the  public  mind 

*  and  of  the  press,  may  he  ascrihed  in  a  great  measure  to  die 

*  influence  of  the  leading  newspapers.' 

On  the  suhrject  of  education,  Mr  Laing  says,  that  it  is 
videly  diffused,  but  not  carried  ftj.     '  It  is  provided  for  in  the 

*  country  parishes  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  Scot- 

*  land.     There  are  parochial  Bcnoolmasters,  of  ivhom  some  bare 

*  fixed  houses,  others  lire  six  months  in  one  locality  and  ux  in 

*  another.  In  some  of  these  little  comraunities  there  is  a  great 
'  degree  of  intelligence ;  but  it  is  impossible,  from  the  great  ex- 

*  tent  of  country,  and  its  being  inhabited  in  valleys  or  districts 
'  separated  by  uninhabitable,  and  often  impassable  ridges,  that 
'  insQ^ction  can  be  equally  brought  to  the  doors  of  alJ.     The 

*  means  of  providing  it  are  good.  A  small  tax  is  levied  from  each 

*  boosebolder,  besides  a  small  personal  payment  from  each  adult.' 
An  earnest  attenUon  is  also  paid  to  this  object  by  the  clergy,  of 
whose  duties  and  position  in  society  wc  will  now  proceed  to  give 
Mr  L.aing's  account. 

The  Norwegian  Church  is  in  principle  and  doctrine  Lutheran ; 
and  remains  as  it  was  originally  moulded  after  the  subversion  of 
Popery,  it  is  essentially  ceremonial ;  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  altar  is  decorated  with  crosses  and  images, 
and  the  priest,  arrayed  in  embroidered  robes  of  relret,  celebrates 

*  Hi^  Mass'  under  that  name.  To  maintain  the  ceremonial 
with  decent  splendour,  and  the  clergymen  in  a  suitable  station  in 
society,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parishes  should  be  large.  The 
inoomes  of  the  clergy  are  derived  from  tithes,  commuted  into  a 

Cyment  of  grain — glebe  farms,  one  of  which  the  widow  has  for 
r  Ufe~offerings,  and  dues.     There  arc  five  Bishoprics.     '  "The 
'  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Norwegian 

*  Council  of  State,  of  whidi  a  committee  has  charge  of  all  the 

*  ttfians  of  the  church.     The  Bishop  recommends,  and  the  coun- 

*  eil  presents  to  the  vacant  livings ;  but  every  appointment,  with 
'  aU  the  applicationB  and  certificates  of  the  candidates,  with  the 
»  gMuiids  of  prderence  of  the  party  to  whom  the  living  is  given, 

*  Aost  be- inserted  in  the  protocol  of  the  committee,  which  is  ex- 
^anned  and  revised  at  each  Storthing  by  a  committee  appointed 

*  for  church  affairs.     There  is  a  superintending  power  in  Nor- 

*  w^,  also,  of  the  public,  exerted  through  the  press,  which  checks 

*  any  tdtnse  of  patronage  in  civil  or  clencal  appointments.  There 

*  heii^  no  party  spirit,  as  in  England,  confounding  right  and 

*  vning,  UHuitm  is  decidedly  but  temperately  expressed  on  pub- 
'.  \k  questions,  which  PO  individual  in  office,  however  high,  can 
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'  realst.  Thu  influence  U  more  sound  and  efiectire  in  Nwvmy 
'  than  in  any  country  in  Europe  in  the  preieat  day.' 

There  is  no  dissent.  Tiiis  arises  -partly  &om  tlie  church  harisg 
no  temporal  power ;  no  political  existence ;  no  interests  jarmi^ 
with  those  ot  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Another  lea£ 
ing  cause  is  the^reat  conaideration  in  which  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion is  held.     *  There  is  a  strict  examination  by  the  bishop,  or 

*  rural  dean,  into  the  young  person's  knowledge  of  his  moral  and 
'  relig^us  duties,  his  capacity,  acquirements,  and  character  ;  and 
'  it  is  only  after  a  long  previous  preparation  by  his  parish  minister, 
'  eqnal  aunost  to  a  course  of  education — the  confirmants  being 
'  instructed  singly  as  well  as  in  classes — that  the  individual  is 
'  pteseotedfor  Uiia  examination.  The  certificate  of  havin?  passed 
'  this  ordeal  is  considered  as  implying  a  capacity  for  discharging 
'  ordinary  trusts  and  dudes.  Accordingly,  "  A  confirmed  shop- 
'  boy  wants  a  place."  "  Wanted,  a  connrmed  girl  who  can  cook," 
'  — are  the  ordinary  advertisements  to  or  irom  that  class  of  the 
'  community :  and  the  not  being  confirmed  would  be  held  equi- 

*  valent  to  not  having  a  character,  either  from  want  of  conduct, 
'  or  of  ordinary  capacity.  •  "  •  This  simple  dischaige  of  an  im- 
'  exceptionable  duty  shuts  out  dissent  fivm  the  Norw^an  Church,' 
The  clergy  are  described  as  being  laborious  and  zealous;  and 
as  a  well  educated  body  of  men.  In  proportion  to  the  other  pro- 
fessional classes  in  the  country,  they  are  highly  paid ,-  and  the 
Church  has  alwavs  been  the  firat  profession,  to  which  all  talent  is 
naturally  directed. 

It  appears,  as  above-mendoned,  that  widely  as  its  first  ele^ 
ments  are  spread,  education  is  upon  the  whole  on  a  low  footing. 
The  reasons  are,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  young  man  at  toe 
schools  of  preliminary  instruction,  which  are  but  few,  and  after- 
wards at  the  distant  University  of  Christiania.  Berades  which, 
there  is  no  undeiined  demand  for  educated  labour,  in  the  medical, 
legal,  and  commercial  professions,  as  in  more  thickly  peopled 
and  commercial  countries ;  tending  to  raise  the  standanf  o£^  in- 
toUectiwl  proficiency  through  alf  classes  of  the  community. 
I'rofessional  men  bring  up  their  sons  to  succeed  them.  The 
^■t  A  demand  is  easily  recognised ;  and  the  supply  is 

MO<Mted  a^ordingly.  Another  cause  is  the  absence  of  religions 
ament.  However  much  this  may  add  to  domestic  hapTMness 
among  a  peonle,  it  must  detract  from  their  intelligence,  acute- 
-f-Ti. "  *'*"*  ^^  religion.  A  land  of  conformity  is  one  of 
^athy  or  superstition.  Something  of  both  is  observable  in  Nor-  . 
W I-B.  '"'°'®™*  PMsive  state  of  mind  ensues  where  there  are 
SSL^rff  f  ?'***'"f^  '*"^^°«-  B«t  t^«  restriotionB  on  the 
«««*«  of  traae  and  industry,  which  we  are  sorry  to  obs^e 
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aiSi  in  eidstence,  x^>enite  pohaps  «ilh  the  gteatnt  force  to  de- 
press general  education.  Before  a  person  can  enter  upon  any 
tnediciQ  or  legal  employment — before  ne  can  boy  or  sell,  or  manu- 
facture— he  must  ODtain  peculiar  privileges  from  a  corporate  body. 
*  As  the  expense  of  preparation,  and  thesmall  number  of  prizes  to  be 
'  obt^ned,  place  the  hig^her  and  learned  professions  out  of  the  reach 
'  of  the  main  body  of  toe  people,  as  objects  of  rational  ambition,  for 
'  whicii  they  might  eodeavour  to  bestow  supmor  education  upon 
'  their  children ;  so  the  restrictions  luid  monopoly  system  shut 
'  them  oat  from  various  paths  and  employments  for  which  ing«- 
'  Baity,  with  ordincuy  uselul  education,  might  qualify  them.'  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  enlightened  legislature  of  Norway  will 
permit  these  fetters,  forged  by  the  old  monopolists  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  league,  to  rest  much  longer  upon  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  their  country. 

Of  the  legal  system,  the  leading  feature  ia  a  Court  of  Recon- 
cilement, h^d  in  every  parish ;  before  which  every  cause  must  be 
carried  in  the  first  instance.  Of  this  court  we  approve  in  all  re- 
spects, except  in  that  by  which  it  seema  to  have  chiefly  recom- 
nended  itself  to  Mr  Laing.  As  the  parties  are  not  allowed 
to  make  use  of  professional  assistance,  there  cannot  be  that  full 
investigation  into  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  on  either  side, 
which  IS  obtained  by  means  of  that  invaluable  test  of  truth,  a 
skilful  cross-esamination.  It  is  the  more  necessary  with  respect 
to  this  tribunal ;  because  in  all  the  subsequent  courts  to  which 
the  case  may  be  taken,  no  evidence  is  reciuved  but  that  which 
appears  on  the  notes  of  the  commissioner,  detailing  what  took 
place  before  him.  He  is  elected  every  third  year  by  the  resident 
Bouseholdera,  from  among  themselves ;  and  holds  nig  court  once 
a-month. 

The  punishment  of  death  was  aboUshed  by  the  Danish  Go- 
vernment about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century — a  measure  of 
questionable  expediency,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  second- 
ary punishments  are  imperiect.  But  the  punishment  which  is 
among  the  most  effective,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  affords  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  very  high  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  pervading  the  whole  people,  is  that  of  '  The  loss  of  Ho- 
'  nour.'  That  a  punishment,  which  in  other  countries  is  often 
inadequate  to  impose  a  due  check  on  the  conduct  of  many  among 
the  higher  orders  of  the  community,  should  here  be  used  as  a 
means  of  restraint  on  the  passions  and  evil  dispositions  of  a  whole 
people,  is  a  phenomenon  in  social  polity  which  seems  almost 
Utopian  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  daily  and  familiar  ex- 
perience among  the  estimable  inhabitants  of  Norway.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Mr  Laing's  observations  on  this  subject ; — 
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'  '  "  L«i8  of  honour"  hae  been,  from  the  eulieet  times,  a  specified 
etfectiT'e  puaiBhment  in  the  criminal  law  of  Nornaf,  standing  nei(X  ia 
degree  to  loss  of  life.  The  poasessioa  of  property  natorallj  diffu^s 
through  all  classes  the  self-respect,  regard  for  character  and  public  opi- 
nion, circumspection  of  conduct,  and  consideration  for  others,  which 
flow  from,  or  are  connected  with  the  possession  of  property,  and  render 
these  influential  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
'whole  body  of  the  people.  The  Norwegian  peasant  has  never,  like  the 
Swede,  tbe  Dene,  the  Russian,  or  the  German,  crotiched  beneath  the 
cndget  of  the  fendal  Baron's  huliff.  He  has  the  feelings  and  proper 
.pride  of  an  independent  man,  possessed  of  property,  and  knowing  no- 
thing above  him  but  the  law.  In  real  bjgh-raindedness  he  is  the  Spaniard 
of  the  north.  Among  a  people  whose  national  character  and  social 
condition  are  so  formed,  who  are  scattered  in  small  clusters  only  orer 
the  country,  and  whose  business  and  occupations  are  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  tbe  loss  of  honour  is  not  an  unmeaning  nominal  punishment,  as  it 
would  he  among  our  manu&cturing  population.  There  is,  and  always 
baa  been,  much  more  of  the  real  business  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  transacted  by  themselves,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  They  have  not  merely  the  legislative  power  and  election  of 
tlmr  Stonhing,  which  is  but  a  Ute  institution  ;  bat,  in  aU  times,  the 
whole  civil  business  of  the  community  has  been  in  a  great  maaamre  in 
their  own  hands.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  spirit  of  the  udal  law, 
that  tbe  constituted  legal  authorities  bave  rather  a  superintending,  than 
a  managing  power.  The  division  of  udal  property  among  heirs,  the 
guardianship  of  estates  belonging  to  minors,  the  settling  disputes  by  the 
commission  of  mutual  agreement,  the  provision  for  tbe  poor,  the  sopport 
of  roads  and  bridges,  the  regulations  for  the  flsheriex,  the  charge  and 
conveyance  of  prisoners  (as  jails  are  only  in  the  chief  town  of  each  pro- 
vince), the  attendance  on  the  courts  of  the  district  as  valuators,  arbiters, 
or  jurymen,  are  among  the  afl^irs  which  devolve  on  the  people  tinder 
the  superintendence  of  the  legal  authorities.  The  exclusion  from  these 
afiiJrs  and  Aiactions,  which  of  course  the  legal  sentence  of  lose  of  honour 
produces,  is  a  punishment  so  severely  felt,  that  there  are  instwces  of 
culprits,  after  that  portion  of  their  punishment,  consisting  in  slavery  for 
a  certain  period,  bed  been  completed,  returning  to  their  chains,  commit- 
ting on  purpose  some  petty  offence,  rather  than  live  as  outcasts  under 
the  sentence  of  dishonour  among  their  former  friends.  Jt  is  also  a 
remarkable  trait  of  the  open,  simple,  manly  disposition  of  this  nation,  that 
a  criminal  very  rarely,  when  arrested,  attempts  to  deny  or  conceal  any 
part  of  the  fiict,  and  usually  at  once  makes  a  fiill  avowal  of  all  particulara ; 
even  of  those  which  could  not  be  proved.' 

The  ,}Hoture  of  tUs  singttlar  people  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  few  particulars  of  their  domestic  habits  and  mode 
of  life.  The  population  is  chiefly  divided  into  proprietors  who 
possess  more  land  than  they  farm ;  and  bonder,  or  peasant  pro- 
prietors, who  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  The  in- 
(iomes  of  the  former  seldom  exceed  800  or  900  dollars  ;  though 
there  are  soijie  who  poaeess  as  much  as  three  or  fow  tho^san^ 
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pounds  sterling  a-year.  Tbe  Norwegian  valleys,  erowdcd  with 
the  bonder  farms,  with  their  look  of  plenty  and  completenesa,  vie 
■with  the  richest  and  most  beautifiil  in  Scotland.     '  The  cropi  of 

*  grain  so  rich  and  yellow;  the  houses  so  substantial  and  thickly 
'  set ;  farm  after  farm  without  interruption,  each  fully  enclosea 
'  and  subdivided  with  paling ;  the  grass  fields  of  so  lively  a  green, 

*  as  free  from  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  as  neatly  shaven  as  a  lawn 

*  before  a  gentleman's  windows  ;  every  knoll,  and  all  the  back- 
'  ground  covered  with  trees,  and  a  noble  clear  stream  running 
'  briskly  by,'  form  the  usual  features  of  the  landscape.  The 
fnins  are  generally  of  about  forty  or  fifty  acres  each,  having 
besides  a  pasturage  or  grass  tract  in  the  *  Qelde '  (moors),  where 
all  the  cattle  that  can  he  spared  are  kept  through  the  summer, 
nntil  the  crops  are  taken  in  ;  and  upon  these  outfarms  there  are 
houses  and  a  regular  dairy.  Others  dwell  by  tbe  side  of  the 
long  and  deep  fiords,  which  penetrate  many  miles,  in  a  winding 
course,  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  '  each, '  says  Mr  Laing, 
'  in  his  little  land-locked  bay,  so  shut  in  with  rocks  and  woods, 

that  it  resembles  a  small  mountain  lake.    The  high- water  mark 
on  the  white  beach  is  the  only  indication  that  it  belongs  to  the 
ocean.     There,  with  his  house  st  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  a  green 
spot  for  his  cows  and  soats,  and  his  little  skiff  at  anchor  before 
his  door,  is  the  fishing  farmer,  not  ao  well  off  as  the  rest,  because 
tempted  to  marry  improvidently,  by  the  precarious  prospect  of 
being  able  to  maintain  a  family  by  fishing,'      The  agricultural 
bonder  families  live  abundantly  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  commerce,   and   the  restrictions   on    domestic    trade,    they 
have  but  few  means  of  dispo«ng  of  their  surplus  produce,  and 
therefore  not  much  inducement  to  save  it.     Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  foreign  produce,  are  almost  the  only 
things  that  take  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  housekeeper ; 
and  the  store  for  the  whole  year  is  laid  in  at  once.      Almost  all 
articles  of  common  use  are  manufactured  at  home,  during  the 
long  winters  which  suspend  in  a  great  measure  all  agricultural 
employments.   There  is  no  want  of  intelligence  among  them.   It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  advertisement  for  a  tutor  or 
governess  for  a  bonder  family.     The  manner  of  living  is  very 
uniform  among  all  classes ;  but  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  incom- 
patible with  a  superior  degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement  among 
tha  Wealthier  proprietors.      Of  this  class,  the  following  sketch 
gives  a  very  agreeable  idea  ;— 

'  Tliere  is  Bomething:  pleasing  and  picturesque  in  the  primitive  old- 
ftsbioned  household  ways  of  the  Norwegian  gentry.  The  family-room 
is  what  we  may  fiincy  the  hall  to  have  been  in  an  Endiah  manor- 
honse  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  daya.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  with  freak 
bright  green  le^veB,  which  h»ve  ft  lively  effect ;  every  tiling  U  dean 
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and  ahiaiag :  An  «i^ht-d»7'  dtdc  fltands  in  one  oermr,  »  ciqtbewd 
in  Another  ;  beacitea  And  itiwight-bidced  woodan  chun  nuged  «ro«nd 
the  roam ;  and  all  the  fitnulf  occnpationB  are  going  on,  and  exhibit  cu- 
rions  and  interesting  coatrasta  of  ancient  mutaers,  with  modem  refine- 
ment, and  eren  elegance.  The  carding  of  n-ooi  or  flax  is  going  on  in 
one  comer ;  two  or  three  spinning-wheels  are  at  work  near  the  stove ; 
and  a  young  lady  will  get  np  from  these  old-faafaioned  eccnpa- 
tions,  take  her  gnitar  in  the  window-seatt  and  play  and  sing,  or  gnllopade 
the  length  of  the  room  with  a  sister,  in  a  way  that  shows  that  these 
modem  accomplishmenta  hare  been  as  well  taught  as  the  more  bomety 
employments.  The  breakfast  is  laid  ont  on  a  tray  at  one  end  of  this 
room,  which  is  nsoally  spacious,  occupying  the  breadth  of  the  hooee, 
uid  Ughted  from  both  eides.  People  do  not  sit  down  to  this  meal, 
whi<^  consists  of  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  smoked  meat,  sansagee, 
dried  Sah,  with  the  family  tankard,  generally  of  massiTe  silrer,  full  of 
ale,  and  with  decanters  of  French  and  Norwe^an  brandy,  of  which  the 
gentlemen  take  a  glass  at  tbis  repast.  This  is  the  breaklast  of  old  times 
in  England.  The  coffee  is  taken  by  itself  an  hour  or  tno  before,  and 
generally  in  the  bedroom.  While  the  gentlemen  are  walking  about, 
conversing  and  taking  breakfast,  the  mistress  is  going  in  and  out  on  her 
&mily  aSairs,  serrants  enter  for  orders,  neighbours  drop  in  to  hear  or 
tell  the  news,  the  children  ue  learning  their  eatechismi  or  waltzing  in 
the  snnbetuns  in  their  own  comer ;  and  the  whole  is  such  a  lively  ani- 
mated scene,  without  bustle  or  confbeion,  all  is  so  nice  and  bright,  imd 
the  manners  of  people  towards  each  other  in  family  intercourse  axe  eo 
amiable,  and  with  such  a  strain  of  good  breeding,  that  the  traveller  who 
wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Norwegians,  will 
find  an  boor  very  agreeable  in  the  family -room.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  ub  even  to  allude  to  the  many  other 
interesdn^  subjects  scattered  through  Mr  Lain^'B  book,  some  of 
which — as  the  mode  of  farming,  the  system  of  corn-banks,  the 
unchecked  disUUation  of  potatoes,  and  the  manner  of  suppoitiDg 
and  employing  the  houseman  and  agricultural  labourer,  theit 
prospects  and  condition — are  important  elements  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  as  there  existing.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
one  more  extract,  relatin?  to  the  life  of  the  bonder,  and  other 
general  characteriEllcs  of  this  singular  people. 

_ '  If  thore  be  a  happy  class  of  people  in  Europe,  it  is  the  Norwe- 
gian bonder.  He  ie  the  owner  ot  his  little  estate :  he  has  no  fen-dnty 
or  feudal  service  to  pay  to  any  superior.  He  is  the  king  of  his  own 
land,  and  landlord  as  well  as  king.  His  poor-rate  and  tithes  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned.  His  scat  or  land-tax  is  heavy,  but 
■  every  thing  he  uses  is  in  consequence  so  much  cheaper;  and  he  haa  that 
which  renders  the  heaviest  tax  light, — the  management  of  it  by  his  own 
representatives,  and  tho  satisfection  of  publicity  and  economy  in  its  ap- 


plication. He  has  the  satis&ction  of  seeing,  from  Storthing  to  Stor- 
ming, that  the  taxes  are  dimiuiBhing,  and  the  public  debt  paying  off. 
™  ^well  lodged  |  has  abundance  of  mel  j  and  that  quantity  of'^land,  in 
cessity  of  penonil  Ubo 
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general,  which  does  not  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  penonil  Ubinir, 
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b«t  hr  thoT6  mat  or  ^nAion,  if  sidcMM  or  age  dumld  fitmtt  him 
from  workup.  He  hu  also  no  dam  akore  bim ;  nobody  who  can  look 
down  apoD  him.  or  whom  be  or  his  &uaily  ioA  up  to  tithei  to  obtain 
objecta  of  a  ialee  ambition,  or  to  imitate  oat  of  m  spirit  of  vanity.  He 
iias  &  greater  rarietf  otfood  thtn  the  same  clau  in  other  countriea  ;  br 
besides  what  his  &rm  prodoees,  iriiich  is  tnostl^  conmmed  in  his  hotuO' 
keeping:,  the  f}elde,  tne  lakes  and  riverH,  and  the  fiords,  afibrd  game, 
fish,  and  other  articles.  Ha  has  also  variety  of  labour,  which  is,  per- 
haps, amoDjir  the  greatest  enjojments  in  the  life  of  a  laboDring  man :  for 
there  is  recreation  in  change.  His  distant  seater,*  his  wood-cutting  for 
fuel,  his  share  of  the  fishery  in  the  neighbouring  river  or  lake,  give  that 
Bort  of  holiday  woric  which  is  refreshing.  His  winter  toil  is  of  the 
same  kind  ;  as  steady  agricuUnnd  labour  in  the  field  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tioo.  It  consists  in  m^ng  all  the  implements,  furniture,  and  clotning 
that  his  family  may  r^nire  ;  thrashing  out  the  crop,  attending  to  th« 
eattle,  distilling  his  pottdoes,  brewing,  and  driving  about  to  fairs  or 
visits.  The  heaviest  part  of  it  is  driving  wood  out  of  the  forests,  or 
bog  hay  from  the  Qelae.  He  has  no  cares  for  his  family,  because  he 
knows  what  their  condition  will  be  after  his  death.  He  knows  that  his 
wife  eacceeds  to  him,  and  as  long  as  she  lives  anmarried  the  only  differ* 
ence  made  by  bis  death  is,  that  there  is  one  less  in  the  family.  On  her 
death  or  second  marriage,  be  knows  that  each  of  his  children  has  a  right 
to  a  share  of  his  property ;  and  according  to  their  number  he  makes  his 
arrangements  for  their  either  living  on  the  land  as  before,  or  dividing  it, 
or  for  being  settled  in  other  occupations,  and  taking  a  shore  of  the  v^ue 
when  it  comes  to  be  divided. 

'  There  is  no  drcumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
country  which  strikes  the  observer  more  than  tho  great  equality  of  all 
dasBCf,  not  only  in  houses,  furniture,  diet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
neceaseries  and  cgmforts  of  life,  but  in  manners,  habits,  and  character  t 
they  all  approach  much  more  nearly  to  one  standard  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  the  standard  is  for  nom  being  a  low  one  as  to  character, 
manners,  and  habits.  In  these  the  educated  and  cultivated  class  are,  to 
English  feelings  at  least,  &r  above  the  higher  classes  in  other  foreign 
countries.  They  seem  to  have  more  affinity  to  those  of  our  own  coun> 
trymen  ;  but  the  lower  classes  appear  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  higher  than  in  other  countnes.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  dif. 
fusion  of  property  going  on  perpetually  through  all  the  ranks  of  society, 
and  carrying  down  with  it  to  the  lower  strata  its  humanizing  inflnences 
upon  the  character,  the  civilisation,  the  self-respect,  the  moral  restraint, 
the  independence  of  spirit,  and  the  amiable  manners  and  consideration 
for  others  in  domestic  intercourse,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
which  in  other  countries  are  found  only  among  the  classes  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. The  cause  seems  to  be,  that  between  the  distribution  and 
general  dissemination  of  property  by  their  peculiar  law  of  succession, 
and  the  general  simplicity  of  the  way  of  living,  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  people  really  are  in  easy  circumstances  than  in  any  other  country 


•  Tract  of  land  on  the  moors. 
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in  Earopft.  The  alternate  deBCent  and  ucent  of  pro^rty  throng^h  the 
whole  nutss  of  eocietyi  like  heat  appUed  to  the  fluid  in  a  cauldron,  has 
brought  the  whole  to  a  nearly  equal  temperature.  All  hare  the  ideaa, 
habits,  and  character  of  people  poseesaed  of  independent  property,  which 
they  are  living  upon  without  any  care  about  increasing  it,  and  free  from 
the  anxiety  and  fever  of  money-making  or  money-loaing.' 

The  principle  of  equal  partition  of  land  among  ail  Ae  child- 
ren, retained  in  Norway  from  the  earliest  period,  prevailed  also 
in  England  before  the  Conquest.  A  relic  of  it  remains  in  the 
law  of  Gavelkind,  still  existmg  in  Kent.  The  different  effects 
produced  on  society  by  the  retention  of  that  law  in  the  one 
country,  and  its  general  disuse  in  the  other,  are  remarkable.  In 
Norway,  chiefly  oy  its  operation,  a  high  standard  of  sufficiency 
has  been  preserved  among  the  middle  and  labouring  classes. 
Population  has  been  prevented  from  increa^ng  too  rapidly  by 
the  fear  which  people  have  of  felling  below  the  general  standard. 
There  has,  therefore,  been  a  continual  prevalence  and  diffusion 
of  ease  and  weU>being.  But,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  great 
inequaliUes  of  concUtion,  and  therefore  of  many  of  the  usual  sti- 
mulants to  exertion,  society  has  been  kept  at  a  low  level.  Great 
social  freedom  has  indeed  always  existed,  in  consequence  of  the 
land  being  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  but  there 
has  been  a  want  of  ability,  until  a  very  recent  period,  to  com- 
bine for  the  preservation  of  their  political  independence.  During 
their  eariier  nistory,  their  political  liberties  were  often  variable 
and  uncert^n.  After  the  union  of  their  crown  with  that  of 
Denmark,  in  1380,  it  appears  that  the  Danish  nobility  graduaUy 
encroached  upon  their  privileges ;  for  when,  in  1660,  the  crown 
and  the  people  combined  against  the  nobility,  and  abolished  the 
States  in  Denmark,  a  simOar  revolution  also  took  place  in  Nor- 
way ;  and  that  country  continued  under  absolute  government 
until  the  establishment  of  its  constitution  in  1814.  Their  udal 
laws  trtuned  tbem  in  the  management  of  their  own  afiairs ;  and 
produced  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  the  posseSsioa  ,af 
property,  and  of  land  in  particular,  is  calculated  to  give.  Th«s<v 
together  with  the  civil  institutions  preserved  or  introduced  whilst 
they  were  under  the  Danish  crown,  prepared  them  for  the  lajge 
measure  of  freedom  to  which  they  have  now  attained.  Th? 
evil  of  their  udal  system  is  its  tendency  to  obstruct  the  de.ve- 
lopement  of  intellect,  and  to  keep  society  stationary.  But 
since  1S14  they  have  made  great  progresg.  Stimulants  to  men- 
tal activity  are  now  no  longer  wanting.  Their  continual  colli- 
sion with  Sweden,  the  problem  of  their  internal  restrictions  od 
trade  and  commerce,  the  routine  of  their  government,  and  the 
wholesome  struggles  always  arising  in  a  free  state,  will  supply 
tlienv    Their  land  will  become  more  productive,  by  the  appli- 
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oaCiott  of  science  to  itB  cultivation ;  their  tirade  irill  aUo  be  ex- 
panded. If  we  open  our  porta  to  their  timber,  vhich  we  may 
one  day  see  accomplished,  their  wealth  will  increase.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  the.  last  twenty  yean,  wealth  will 
not  materially  disturh  the  peculiarities  of  their  social  system. 


Art.  III. — 1.  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Honourable  Vitcount  Mel- 
bourne, on  the  Causes  of  the  Recent  Derangement  in  the  Money 
Market.  By  Robert  Torkens,  Esq.  F.R.S.  London:  1837. 

2.  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Presmre  upon  the  Money 
Market,  with  a  Statement  of  the  Action  of  the  Bank  of  England 

from  the  1st  October,  1833,  to  the  llth  December,  1836.  By  J. 
HoRSLET  Palmbr,  Esq,     London  :   1837. 

3.  Bejlections  suggested  by  a  Perusal  of  the  Pamphlet  of  Mr 
Horsley  Palmer.     By  S.  J.  Loyd,  Esq.     London  :  1837. 

4.  Reptj/  to  the  Reactions,  §-c.,  of  Mr  S.  J.  Loyd.  By  J.  H. 
Palmbr,  Esq.     London  :   1837. 

5.  Observations  on  the  Recent  Statement  of  J.  H,  Palmer,  Eeq. 
By  Samson  Ricardo,  Esq.     London  :   1837. 

6.  The  Cause  of  the  Present  Money  Crisis  Explained,  in  An- 
swer  to  the  Pamphlet  <f  Mr  Horsley  Palmer.  By  W.  Ben- 
NisoN,  Esq.    London :   1837.   , 

7.  A  Defence  of  Joint- Stock  Banks.  By  David  Salomons, 
Esq.     London :   1837. 

fWlHE  commercial  and  pecuniary  history  of  Great  Britain  daring 
-''  the  last  twelve  months,  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  and 
meditated.  In  January,  1836,  trade  and  industry  were  generally 
believed  to  be  in  the  most  satisiaetory  condition.  The  country 
was  perfectly  tranquil,  mercantile  and  monied  men  bad  the  great- 
est confidence  in  each  other,  the  foreign  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures was  great  beyond  all  former  precedent,  all  sorts  of  la- 
bourers had  full  employment,  prices  were  moderate,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  had  above  seven  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  in  her 
coffers.  Now,  as  every  one  knows,  no  political  convulsion  has 
taken  place  in  the  interval,  the  public  tranquilJity  has  never  been 
for  a  moment  disturbed,  the  home  and  foreign  demand  for  our 
manufactures  continued  till  recently  to  be  as  great  as  ever,  the 
gloomy  antirapations  that  were  at  one  time  entertmned  with  respect 
to  the  late  harvest  have  not  been  realized,  and  many  important 
public  works  have  been  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 
Such  being  the  case,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances would  naturally  conclude,  that  there  must  now  be  more 
confidence  than  ever,— that  the  extraordinary  extension  of  manu- 
filcturee  and  trade  must,  by  making  most  foreign  countries  our 
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debten,  hare  detennnied  the  balamw  of  payments  in  our  favonr 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  aceumttUtion  ef  bullion  in- 
convenient  to  the  Bank.  But  how  reatonable  wever  these  con- 
clusions may  appear  to  be,  not  one  of  them,  we  are  griered  to  uy, 
would  be  consistent  with  the  fiict.  Instead  of  inoMMung-, 
confidence  has  been  wellnigb  destroyed,  a  great  derangement 
has  taken  place  in  commercial  speculations,  and  instead  of  being 
increased,  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  baa  been  reducM 
from  above  seven,  to  not  mcwe  than  three  and  a  half  millioiis,  and 
that  establishment  has  been  placed  in  the  greatest  jeopudy  1 
Such  are  some  of  the  anomalous  resuka  we  have  lately  witnessed. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  sati^cterily 
expluned ;  for,  till  this  be  done,  it  will  be  impossible  to  devise 
measures  calculated  to  prevent  their  recurrence ;  or  to  hinder 
what  seem  well  planned  commercial  speculations  degenerat* 
ing  into  mere  gambling  adventures.  No  wonder>  thereibre, 
that  this  matter  should  have  excited  the  deepest  interest,  and 
that  some  of  the  ablest  amongst  our  commercial  and  monied  men 
should  have  publicly  stated  their  views  with  reepect  to  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general,  we  might  almost  say  universal, 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  given  any  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  the  late  and  present  difficulties  have  mainly 
originated  in  something  unsouna  in  the  state  of  the  currency. 
Neither,  as  we  apprehend,  can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  conclusion.  There  might,  indeed,  and  moat  probably 
would  be,  commercial  revulsions,  and  a  fall  of  the  exchange,  even 
though  the  currency  were  wholly  metallic,  or  fluctuated  exactly 
as  a  metallic  currency  would  do ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  would  be  either  half  so  frequent, 
or  severe,  as  under  the  existing  system.  A  mixed  currency,  or  a 
currency  of  coin  and  paper  supplied  like  that  of  England,  is  ex- 
posed to  fluctuadoQS  in  its  amount,  and  capacity  of  transacting 
business,  ten  times  greater  than  any  that  could  attach  to  a 
purely  metallic  currency ;  or  to  a  mixed  currency  fluctuating  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  bullion.  If  the  currency  consisted 
whollv  of  gold,  or  if  no  additional  supplies  of  paper  could  be  ob- 
tdnea  except  upon  the  deposit  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold, 
no  general  nse  of  prices  could  take  place,  except  when  there  was 
an  influx  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  these,  as  every  one  hnow^ 
cannot  be  accumulated  in  any  one  country  to  a  much  more  con- 
siderable degree  than  in  others.  But  when  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  or  paper  fitted  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  money,  not  upon  a  deposit  of  bullion,  but  merely 
upon  their  receiving  a  promise  to  repay  it,  with  interest,  at  some 
future  period,  a  new  and  moat  powerful  element  of  variation  is 
brought  into  the  field.     The  currency  no  longer  fluctuates  as  it 
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would  do,  did  it  ooouBt  of  bulHon.  Most  proTincial  buikerg  nvrer 
look  to  the  »tate  of  tbe  exchange  in  transacting  th^  buaineBB, 
but  merely  to  the  state  of  pnae»  and  of  credit  among  theit  cos- 
tomera.  Suppose,  to  illugCnM  the  princtpte,  that  toe  exchange 
is  at  par,  that  is,  that  bullion  is  neitner  leaving  the  country  nor 
coming  in :  In  this  case,  were  the  cnrrency  either  metalhc,  or 
issued  upon  a  metallic  basis,  it  would  neitner  be  increased  nor 
diminished,  whatever  might  be  the  tendency  to  speculate,  or  the 
vaiwtdon  in  the  price  of  certain  articles.  But,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  existing  currency  of  Great  Britain  might,  and  it 
is  most  probable  would,  fluctuate  very  greatly.  When  any  thing 
occurs  to  occasion  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com,  or  of  any  other 
leading  article ;  to  allay  any  previous  panic  or  discredit ;  or  to  in- 
crease the  pubUc  confidence;  the  spirit  of  speculation  is  im- 
mediately at  work,  and  an  increase  of  the  issues  of  tbe  joint- 
stock,  and  private  banks  invariably  follows.  The  Bank  of 
England  might  not,  and,  it  is  probable,  in  such  a  case  would 
not,  make  any  addition  to  her  issues.  But  the  provincial  banks, 
seeing  the  exchange  at  par,  and  paying  but  httle  attention  at 
any  time  to  its  fluctuations,  by  which  they  are  only  indirectly 
and  remotely  affected,  would  certainly  increase  th^  issues,  and 
be  more  liberal  of  accommodation.  The  impulse  once  given, 
vires  acquirit  eundo.  The  additional  flacilities  for  obtaining  mo- 
ney, would  enable  individuals  to  keep  back  a  portion  of  their 
produce  from  market,  in  anticipation  of  an  advance ;  the  public 
confidence,  which  is  always  greatest  when  prices  are  rising,  and 
the  supply  of  money  is  increasing,  would  be  stilt  further  aug- 
mented ;  and  this  in  its  turn  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  an  ad- 
ditional issue  of  notes.  A  period  of  adventitious  and  deceitful 
C[ierity  would  most  likely  follow,  till  at  length  the  currency 
ming  overloaded,  there  would  be  a  continued  drain  upon  the 
Bank  for  gold  for  exportation  ;  and  this,  by  narrowing  the  cir- 
culation, in  London,  and  increaBing  the  dimculties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  pecuniary  accommodation  there,  would  be  sure  in  the 
end  to  occasion  a  ^1  of  prices,  and  a  general  state  of  discredit 
and  embarrasBment,and  it  may  be  bankruptcy. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate  check  of  paying  in  gold, 
on  demand,  affords  no  security,  in  a  country  like  this,  for  the  moat 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  properly  constituted  paper  currency, 
viz. — that  it  ahould  vary  in  amount  and  value  exaetlt/  as  the  cur- 
rency would  do,  were  it  meiallie.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
it  may  be  increased,  wliile  a  metallic  currency  would  have  been 
rither  stationary  or  dimini^ed  j  and  conversely,  and  that,  conse- 
lumtly,  it  may  occasion  fluctuations  in  prices,  and  in  the  ex- 
EUige,  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  heard  of. 
V^re  these  only  possible  and  contingent  occurrences,  stillt  as 
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they  necessarily  involve  consequences  that  must,  if  realiKed, 
deeply  prejudice  tbe  public  interests,  they  ought  to  be  most 
sedulously  provided  against.  But  the  evil  we  have  endeavoured 
to  depict  is  not  merely  possible  or  probable,  but  present.  We 
hare  not  to  deal  with  a  contingent  and  future,  but  with  an  ex- 
isting and  urgent  state  of  things.  Neither  is  it  of  new  or  recent 
occurrence.  On  the  contrary,  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  that 
overspread  the  country  in  1792,  and  in  1S25-1826,  as  well  as 
our  late  and  present  difficulties,  have  all  had  the  same  ongin; 
that  is,  they  have  all  grown  out  of  the  defective  and  vicious  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  paper  currency  has  been  established. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  sufficiently  distinct  view 
of  tbe  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  late  and  present  diffi- 
culties, to  go  farther  back  than  January,  1636.  At  that  epoch 
the  exchange  was  either  at  par  or  slightly  in  our  favour, — showing 
consequently  that  the  currency  was  at  its  proper  amount,  and  that 
it  ougnt  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  otherwise  than 
through  the  influx  or  efflux  of  bullion.  But  while  matters  were 
in  this  situation,  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  con- 
spired to  set  on  foot  and  inflame  a  wild  and  dangerous  spirit  of 
speculation.  The  favourite  objects  to  which  the  public  attention 
was  directed,  were  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  oonatniction 
of  Railways,  and  the  establishment  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  The 
ruin  of  those  concerned  was  tbe  worst  evil  that  could  result  from 
the  formation  of  crude  schemes  of  the  former  description,  or 
from  the  undertalcing  of  works  that  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  profitable  return.  But  it  was  quite  other- 
wise  with  the  rage  for  banks.  Had  they  been  only  banks  of 
deposit,  their  multiplication,  how. little  soever  it  might  have 
been  required,  could  not  have  been  productive  of  any  consider- 
able inconvenience.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  wefe  not 
so  restricted;  and,  besides  undertaking  tbe  care  of  other  peo- 
ple's money,  they  almost  all  set  about  issuing  money  of  their 
own.  The  extent  to  which  paper  mints  of  this  description 
were  multiplied,  during  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  would 
hardly  be  believed  by  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  facts. 
From  1826,  when  the  act  authorizing  tbe  formation  of  joint 
stock  hanks  in  England  and  Wales  passed,  down  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1 835,  being  a  period  of  ten  years,  sixty  joint  stock 
hanks  had  been  established  in  England  and  Wales,  giving  an 
average  of  six  banks  a-year.  But  in  1S36  a  new  era  oegan— 4 
mania  for  joint  stock  banks  suddenly  grew  up — and  such  was 
its  violence  that  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  26th  of 
November,  1636,  no  fewer  thwa^ty-tioo  of  these  establishments 
had  been  organized  and  brought  into  competition  with  those  pie- 
riously  existmg  I 
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In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  number  of  banks  created  during 
the  past  year  was  vastly  greater  than  appears  from  this  statement. 
We  believe  that,  at  an  average,  each  of  the  forty-two  new 
banks  had  from  four  to  six  branches;  and  as  these  branches 
transact  all  sorts  of  banking  business,  and  enjoy  the  same  credit 
as  the  parent  establishment,  from  which  they  are  frequently  at 
a  great  distance,  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  many 
new  banks ;  so  that,  instead  of  forty-two,  it  may  be  safely  affirm- 
ed, ^at  about  two  huTuired  new  joint-stock  banks  were  opened  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1836  I  It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  ob- 
seive,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  banks  issued  notes 
payable  on  demand;  that  many  of  them  had  a  very  numerous 
proprietary ;  and  that,  whether  justly  or  not,  most  of  them  en- 
joyed at  their  first  outset  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public. 
The  wonder,  under  such  circumstances,  certainly  is  not  that  their 
issues  were  increased,  but  that  they  were  not  much  more  increas- 
ed than  they  actually  have  been.  The  subjoined  statement 
shows  the  amount  of  their  issues,  and  those  of  the  private  banks, 
since  the  publication  of  the  quarterly  returns  in  1833. 

Aeeount  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  England  and  Wale« 
bj  Private  Banlu,  sad  hy  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  thoir  Branches,  dlstin- 
guUhing  Private  from  Joint  Stock  Banks.  (From  Returns  directed  by 
3  and  4  William  IV.) 


QUttCtl  (DlllDg, 

k:e; 

k'osr- 

Tall). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,636,603 

1,315,301 

10,152,104 

Seth  March,  1634. 

8,733,400 

1,456,427 

10,191,627 

38tfa  June,       „ 

6,875,795 

1,642,687 

10,518,682 

27th  Sept.       „ 

8,370,423 

1,783,689 

10,154,112 

28th  Dec. 

8,537,655 

2,122,173 

10,659,828 

28th  March,  1835. 

8,231,206 

2,188,954 

10,420,160 

Wth  June,       „ 

8,455,114 

2,484,687 

10,939,801 

26d)  Sept.       „ 

7,912,587 

2,508,037 

10,420,623 

36th  D^.        „ 

8,334,863 

2,799,53) 

11,134,414 

26th  March,  1836. 

8,353,804 

3,094,025 

11,447,919 

25th  June,       „ 

6,614,132 

3,588,064 

12,202,196 

'24th  Sept. 

7,960,121 

3,969,121 

11,733,945 

SIst  Dec.         „ 

r,753,500 

4,258,197 

12,011,697 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  issues  of  the  joint-stock 
banks   have  been   increased  between   the   26th  of  December, 

1835,  and  the  31st  December,  1836,  from  L.2,799,551,  to 
L.4,258,197,  being  an  increase  of  L.l, 458,646,  or  of  above 
fifty  per  eentl     And  it  will  be  recollected,  that  in  January, 

1836,  when  this  increaie  began,  the  exchange  wa>  but  slightly 
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iii  our  favouT}  and  that  the  currency  was  either  Ml  or  very  nearly 
so.  What,  therefore,  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  the  ezces^ve 
multiplication  of  banks,  and  the  addition  to  their  issues,  should 
depress  the  exchange  and  occasion  a  heavy  drain  for  bullion  ?  The 
difficulties  that  grew  out  of  this  state  of  things  could  not  possibly 
take  any  one  by  surprise  who  is  acquainted  with  the  most  ob- 
vious pnnciples.  The  symptoms  were  glaringly  obvious.  '  The 
*  commonest  observer  must,'  as  Mr  Horsley  Palmer  has  truly  stated, 
'  have  seen  the  gathering  clouds  and  dreaded  the  conrnguences.' 

But  we  should  vastly  underrate  the  effect  of  this  sudden  and 
un[irecedented  multiplication  of  banks,  if  we  estimated  their  in- 
fluence on  the  currency,  by  the  mere  addition  they  made  to  the 
issue  of  notes.  This,  in  truth,  was  the  least  part  of  their  ef- 
fect. The  immense  mass  of  bills,  checks,  and  other  substt* 
tutes  for  money,  which  they  were  the  means  of  putting  into  cir- 
culation, were  of  themselves  far  more  than  sufficient  to  occasion 
a  redundancy  of  the  currency,  though  they  had  not  issued  a 
single  note.  It  b  true  that  their  excessive  multiplication  led  to 
the  suppression  of  a  few  private  banks ;  and  to  a  cuitraction  of 
the  issues  and  business  of  several  of  those  that  still  went  on. 
But  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  diminution  of  tbe  private, 
was  much  less  than  the  increase  of  the  joint-stock  issues;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  other  part  of  their  business,  there  can  be  no 
comparison.  The  facilities  given  by  the  joint-stock  banks  to  the 
discount  of  even  the  worst  species  of  paper,  the  loans  they  made 
on  the  pledge  of  their  own  stock,  combined  with  the  economized 
use  of  money  resulting  from  many  thousands  of  their  partners 
using  checks  who,  for  the  most  part  bad  previously  used  notes 
or  coins,  all  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of  currency  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds  ; — to  add  Very  powerful  incentives  to  the 

Sirit  of  speculation,  and,  in  the  last  place,  to  depress  the  ez- 
ange,  and  bring  about  that  drain  for  bullion  that  has  so  much 
reduced  the  stock  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

Having  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  joint-stock  banks  in  1836,  we  have  next  to  enquire 
into  the  contemporary  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Early 
in  the  year,  it  became  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
mere  elementary  principles  of  mo^ney  and  commerce,  that  the  in- 
ordinate increase  of  joint-stock  banks  would  very  speedily  render 
the  currency  redundant ;  and  that,  unless  the  Bank  acted  wiUi 
equal  sagacity  and  vigour,  she  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  of 
extreme  Hazard.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank's  coffers  at 
lie  commencement  of  the  year  was,  as  already  stated,  little 
above  seven  millions ;  being  about  three  millions  under  the  pro* 
portion,  as  compared  with  her  liabilities,  which  was  necessary, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr  H.  Palmer  ia  1832,  to  give  lidr 
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adequate  security.  And  while  her  bullion  was  thus  reduoed,  all 
sorts  of  wild  &nd  deluiive  project*  were  afloat ;  every  day  waa 
giving  birth  to  a  new  bank  in  some  part  of  the  country  ;  vast 
quantities  of  American  and  other  Becorities  were,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  for  sale  into  our  markets ;  and,  io  March,  one  of 
the  prindpal  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  arrived 
in  London  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan,  which  he 
^ecEed,  on  behalf  of  that  establishment  I  The  iancied  security 
of  the  greater  number  of  merchants  and  money  dealers,  and  the 
reckless  eagerness  with  which  they  contracted  new  engagements, 
while  they  ^ere  thus  being  brought  to  the  very  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, is  a  fact  as  instructive  as  it  isliumiliadng.  That  a  dangerous 
crisis  was  at  hand  was,  however,  cleat  to  every  one  not  a  smve  to 
mere  ronrinepractice,  or  who  had  the  sligutest  knowledge  of 
principle,  '  The  leading  Bank  directors  were  sensible  of  the 
earning  storm;  and  the  question,  whedier  they  acted  in  tUt 
emei^ency  prudently  and  vigorously,  and  with  a  due  r^ard  to 
the  safety-  of  the  Bank  and  the  pubUc  interests,  is  one  of  equal 
difficulty  and  importance  ;  and  forme  one  of  the  principal  topics 
discussed  in  tiie  numerous  pamphlets  quoted  at  tne  h^id  of  this 
article.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  during  the  past  year  has  been 
ably  defended  by  Mr  Horsley  Palmer,  and  ably  impugned  by 
Mr  Loyd.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  of  a  mixed  character ; 
and  ^lat  in  some  parts  it  is  censurable,  whilst  in  others  it  deserves 
to  be  applauded.  In  order  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  justly 
to  ^)preciate  the  points  under  discussion,  we  suluoin  the  foUow- 
ing  table  of  the  issues,  liabilities,  and  bullion  of  the  bank  from 
Jimnary,  1836,  to  March,  1837. 
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£ 

£.                 £ 

£ 

£ 

IStb  Joimary,  1836. 

17,262,000 

19,169,000  31,954,000 

6,625,000 

461,000 

Hh  February.    „ 

17,4-27,000 

18,366,00031,022,000 

6,957,000 

514,000 

Sth  March, 

17,739,000 

16,966,000,20,806,000 

7,153,000 

548,000 

>th  April,           „ 

18,063,000 

14,761,000 

27,927,000 

7,239,000 

562,000 

Id  M&j, 

lUt  May,          „ 

18,154,000 

13,747,000 

27,042,000 

7,214,000 

568,000 

18,051,000 

13,278,000 

26,634,000 

r,oe8,ooo 

576,000 

Mth  June, 

17,899,000 

13,810,000 

27,153,000 

6,784,000 

578,000 

26th  July, 

17,640,000 

14,495,000 

28,315,000 

6,361,000 

575,000 

23d  Auguet,       „ 

18,061,000 

14,796,000 

29,345,000 

5,766,000 

569,000 

18,147,000 

14,118,000 

39,406,000 

5,211,000 

508,000 

letii  October.     „ 

17,036,000 

13,324,000 

28,845,000 

4,810,000 

447,000 

ISA  NoTcmber,  „ 

17,543,000 

12,682,000 

28,134,000 

4,568,000 

375,000 

1 3th  December,  „ 

17,361,000 

13,330,000 

28,97 1,00c 

4,546,000        1 

Uth  January,  1837. 

17,422,000 

14,354,000 

30,565,000         4,287,000 

lath  Esbruary,  „ 

17,868,000 

14,230,000 

31,085,000          4,032,000 

ith  Mstoh, 

18,178,000 

13,260,000 

30,679.000        4,048,000 
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It  is  Been  from  the  account  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank  in  this  table,  that  it  was  increased  above  L.70O,O00  in  the 
quarter  ended  the  5th  of  April,  1836,  when  it  began  to  fall  off. 
It  further  appears,  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  increased 
during  the  same  period  about  L. 800, 000.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, such  an  increase,  being  nearly  identical  with  the  in- 
crease of  bullion  in  the  Bank,  would  have  been  quite  unobjec- 
tionable ;  hut  Gonudering  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
Bank  was  then  placed,  we  are  clear  that,  instead  of  increasing, 
she  ought  to  have  narrowed  her  issues.  This  would  certainly 
have  been,  as  Mr  H.  Palmer  has  stated,  acting  in  anticipation  of 
events  likely  to  occur ;  and  have  violated  the  principle  by  which 
the  Bank  professes  to  be  guided  of  allowing  the  public  to  regulate 
the  currency  for  itself  through  the  demand  for  bullion.  But 
there  are  not  many  absolute  principles ;  that  is,  there  are  not 
many  that  will  admit  of  being  rigidly  enforced  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  one  of 
that  small  number.  Had  the  Bank  been  the  sole  issuer  of  cur- 
rency, the  principle  might  and  ought  to  have  been  enforced  ;  but 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  it  should  have  been 
modified.  It  is  true,  that  to  have  acted  in  the  way  we  have  sug- 
gested, would  have  been  '  anticipating.'  But  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  was  below  its  proper  level ;  and  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
waters  were  already  out,  and  the  winds  beginning  to  blow. 
Every  moderately  well-informed  man,  and  none  more  clearly  than 
Mr  Horsley  Palmer,  foresaw  the  coming  tempest;  and,  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  prudent  commander,  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  an  approaching  storm,  reefs  his  sails,  lowers  his  topmasts, 
locks  down  his  hatches,  and  sets  his  pumps  in  order,  ought  the 
Bank  to  have  anticipated  and  prepared  for  the  crisis  she  knew 
she  could  not  possibly  escape.  Every  newspaper  that  got  within 
her  walls  contained  accounts  of  the  opening  of  new  banks  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  there  was  a  rapid  and  all  but  universal  rise  of 
prices ;  every  day  was  adding  to  the  enormous  mass  of  American 
securities  and  bills;  the  exchange  was  graduallyfalling;  and  every 
thing  portended,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  when  the  Bank  would  be  called  upon  to 
stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  give  gold  for  paper  till  the  currency 
had  again  recovered  its  value.  The  danger  she  had  to  encounter 
was  auke  imminent  and  certain  ;  and  it  surely  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Bank  to  have  made  every  preparation  for  coming 
MiccessfuUy  out  of  the  trial  to  which  she  was  to  be  exposed. 

By  adding  to  her  issues  from  January  to  April,  1 836,  the  Bank 
certainly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  joint-stock  manip,  and 
tempted  well-conducted  banks  also  unduly  to  extend  their  issues. 
Th«  Bank,  they  might  have  said,  upon  whom  ^  brunt  of  any 
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derangement  must  fall,  ia  increa^g  her  issues;  the  currency 
is  therefore  clearly  deficient,  and  we  may  safely  increase  onrs. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  adherence  of  the  Bonk  to  principle 
was  in  this  instance  productive  of  mischief.  And  it  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  Bank  is  seldom  equally  inflexible  on  the 
other  side.  She  has,  on  various  occasions,  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  external  circumstances,  and  increased  her  issues  in  the 
anticipation  of  events,  whei^  she  well  knew  that  such  increase 
was  contrary  to  her  own  rule  and  to  strict  principle. 

When,  however,  the  exchange  did  set  fairly  aednst  the  coun- 
try in  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  Bank  took  the  most  proper 
methods  for  meeting  the  drain  for  bullion.  She,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  has,  whether  beneficiaUy  or  not  we  need  not  stop  to 
enquire,  a  sort  of  double  character.  Besides  issuing  notes  in 
exuiange  for  bullion,  she  issues  them  in  discount  of  mercantile 
paper,  and  on  deposits  of  convertible  securities,  &c.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  when  paper  begins  to  get  scarce  in  the  metropolis,  in 
consequence  of  a  demand  for  bullion  on  the  Bank,  there  will  be 
a  greater  demand  upon  her  for  discounts ;  and  if  she  do  not  C(Hi- 
tnve,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  check  this  demand,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  reduce  the  issues,  or,  consequently,  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  gold.  There  are,  however,  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  Bank  can  eifect  this  necessary  contraction  of  discounts.  She 
must  either  reject  great  numbers  of  the  bills  sent  in  to  be  negotiated ; 
or  she  must  raise  the  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  make  fewer  be  sent 
in.  The  latter  is  uniformly  alm(»t  the  wisest  course.  If  the 
Bank  proceed^by  rejecting  bills  she  exposes  herself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  acting  partially  and  unfairly ;  and  though  such  charges 
are  generally  made  without  the  least  foundation,  she  can  haraly 
help  doing  what  is  almost  as  bad,  that  is,  acting  arbitrarily  and 
capridously.  The  parties  whose  bills  are  rejected  have  frequently 
good  grounds  forcomplaints ;  and  they  never  fail  to  ascribe  the  worst 
motives  to  the  Bank,  and  to  proclaim  that  she  is  answerable  for 
all  the  difficulties  in  which  they  may  be  involved.  But  though 
nothing  of  this  sort  happened,  still  the  rejection  of  bills  to  narrow 
the  circulation  should  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. The  contraction  ought,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  brought 
about  by  a  general  and  equal  pressure,  and  not  by  throwing  the 
whole  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  Messrs  A,  B,  and  C,  who  should 
bear  no  more  than  their  fair  proportion.  The  Bank  directors, 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  what  has  now  been  stated, 
rused  the  rate  of  interest  in  June  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  but  as  the  dr^  for  gold  still  continued,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  discounts  prevented  the  contraction  that  would^  other- 
wise have  been  effected,  the  interest  was  still  further^  nused  in 
Ai^uat  to  fire  per  cent,  at  which  rate  it  has  since  continued. 
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The  effect  of  thU  me  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  inteodeil  aa  it  was  known  to  be  to  assist  her  efforts  to 
natrow  the  currency,  so  as  to  meet  the  drain  for  bullion,  had  a 
powerful  influence.  The  market  rate  of  interest  in  the  metro- 
polis immediately  rose  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank,  or  a  little 
higher ;  a  feeling' of  suspicion  and  distrust  was  generated ;  Ajne- 
rican  securities  ceased  to  be  in  demand ;  a  severe  check  was 
given  to  the  abosive  and  dangerous  practice  of  rediscountinjf^, 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  by  many 
of  the  country  banks ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  latter  began  to  find 
themselves  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  It  is,  however,  of  im- 
portance to  observe,  that,  though  speaking  generally,  the  engage- 
ments and  issues  of  the  private  banks  have  been  very  consider- 
ably diminished,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ^e  case  with 
the  joint-stock  banks.  On  the  oontrary,  the  latter  went  on 
increasing  their  issues,  as  if  bullion,  instead  of  leaving,  had  been 
continuously  flowing  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank ; — the  amount 
of  their  notes  in  circulation  during  the  quarters  ended  the 
36th  of  March,  25th  June,  24th  September,  and  Slst  De- 
cember, 1836,  being  respectively  L.3,094,e26,  L.3,588,064, 
L.  3,969,121,  and  L.  4,258,197  ;— making  an  increase  of 
L. 1,164,172,  or  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  tfurtj/seven  per 
cent ;  though  from  April  to  September  there  had  been  a  heavy 
drain  of  bullion  from  the  country,  and  none  had  been  imported 
from  September  to  December.  This,  were  there  nothing  else 
to  allege  against  them,  strikingly  exemplifies  the  extreme  inex- 
pediency of  vesUng  the  power  to  issue  paper  in  numerous  bodies, 
having  conflicting  mterests,  and  being  only  remotely  affected  by 
the  exchange.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  said  that  they  only 
followed  the  example  set  by  tJie  Bank  of  England,  and  that  bw 
issues,  which  amounted  to  L.18,063,e00  on  the  5th  of  April, 
when  the  drain  was  beginning  to  take  effect,  were  hardly  at  all 
diminished  in  the  subsequent  months  when  it  was  at  its  height, 
and  amounted  to  L.18,061,000  on  the  23d  August.  But  this  is 
at  most  only  a  noip-reduction,  and  can  never  be  alleged  as  an 
excuse  for  a  great  and  rapid  increase.  In  truth  and  reality, 
however,  the  whole  statement  is  fallacious.  In  estimating  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  £ngland,  we  must,  if  we  would  arrive  at 
any  sound  conclusions,  separate  between  her  London  and  her 
country  issues.  The  latter  depend  upon  entirdy  diiferent  prin- 
ciples, and  are  noways  connected  with  the  former.  They  prin- 
cipallv  come  in  the  place  of  the  paper  of  country  banks  that  has 
been  by  agreement  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  them,  and  they 
are  always  less  in  amount  than  the  paper  so  withdrawn.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  Bank  may  consistently  increase  her 
country  circulation  at  the  very  time  that  she  is  exerting  herself  to 
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diminish  tbe  circulation  g6nera\1y ;  &nd  conversely.  It  is  by  the 
state  of  the  London  circulation,  of  which  she  h&sanonopoly,  and 
which  becomes  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  empire,  that  her 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  currency  are  to  Be  estimated. 
And  if  we  refer  to  this,  which  is  the  only  unerring'  test,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  London  circulation,  which  amounted  on  the  Ist 
of  October,  1893,  to  L.  I6,5'00,000,  was  reduced,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1836,  to  L.l  3,600,000;  being  a  deduction  of  three 
from  sixteen  and  a  half  millions,  or  of  eighteen  per  cent.  During 
the  past  year  the  London  and  country  issues  were  respectively  as 
follows : — 


1836. 
Mardi  &9.  London  iasnes. 

Branch  Banks,  do.  . 

ld.,400,000 
8,600,000 

June  28.     liondoD, 

Branch  Banks, 

14,200,000 
3,700,000 

Sept.  37.     London, 

Branch  Banka, 

14,500,000 
8,600,000 

Dee.  67.      London, 

Brandi  Banks, 

13,500,000 
3,800,000 
17.300.000 

—Mr  Palmer's  TraO,  p.  17. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  London  issues  of  the 
Bank  were  materially  reduced  during  the  course  of  last  year. 
Whether  they  should  hare  been  more  reduced,  is  a  point  as  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  have  something  to  say.  But  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  reduced  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
and  had  the  issues  of  the  joint-stock  and  other  banks  been  redu- 
ced in  the  same  proportion,  or  had  they  even  continued  stationarv 
at  their  amount  on  the  25Ui  of  March,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  drain  for  bullion  might  have  been  easily  dealt  mth,  and 
that  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  would  have 
been  at  this  moment  at  least  double  what  it  really  is. 

However,  despite  the  contrary  action  of  the  joinl^stock  banks, 
the  contraction  of  the  London  circulation,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest  to  five  per  cent,  combined  with  '  the  moral  apprehen- 
'  sion  it  excited  in  all  prudent  minds  that  there  was  mischief  abroad,' 
produced,  as  already  stated,  a  powerful  reaction.  The  blind  and 
nndistinguishing  confidence  that  had  previously  prevailed,  was 
shaken,  and  it  became  muob.  less  easy  to  obtain  pecuniary 
RccotBinodatioa  in  Lmidon ;  and  as  the  number  of  bills  afloat,  ■and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  fresh  discounts  were  both  reduced, 
prices  began  rapidly  to  give  way.     In  consequence  of  this  altered 
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state  of  things,  tbe  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  gradually  de- 
clined ;  aad  since  the  1st  of  September  there  has  been  either 
none  demanded  for  exportation}  or  none  worth  notice.  * 

It  is  true,  howerer,  that  there  haa  been,  between  the  1st  of 
September  and  the  present  moment  (30th  March,  1637,)  a  re-  • 
duction  of  from  L.1,500,000  to  L.Q,000,000  in  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion held  by  the  Bank ;  and  that  this  iieavy  reduction  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  corresponding  diminution  even  of  her 
London  issues.  This  apparent  contradiction  of  all  sound  prin- 
ciple, and  especially  of  the  peculiar  principle  by  which  tb« 
Bank  professes  to  regulate  the  amount  of  paper  afloat,  has  been 


"  The  following  table,  prepared  &t  the  Cnstom  HouRe,  ia  sud  to  ex- 
hibit the  export  of  bullion  irom  London  in  1836.  But  considerable  quan- 
tities are  exported  without  being  entered,  and  it  cannot  be  much  depend- 
ed on.  The  exports  to  tbe  United  States  principally  take  place  frqm 
Liyerpool, 


CDunHlv  to  wMtb 

Eipsrted. 

Bar>  and 

VbIosbI 
parol. 

Ban  and 
Cain. 

Vahi«  at  4t 

Llfd.perDi. 

SiS. 

Francs, 

Belgium, 

Hsinburgh,      .... 

Spain  and  the  Canaries, 

Portugal, 

St  Petersburg,  &c. 

Malta  and  Zaute,      .     . 

Mogadore,       .... 

Alexandria,      .... 

N.  S.  Wales  and  Van  \ 
Diemen'8  Land, 

AuBtralia   (Swan    Ri- 
ver), &c. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon, 

Bataria  and  Singapore, 

India, 

Canton,      

West    Indies,    Bahia,  1 

New  York,      .     .     .     . 
Total,    .     .     . 

OZ. 
157,886 
21,512 

94,864 
1,243 

"250 

253 
2,645 

117 
7,081 

34,661 

12,728 

18,239 
10,655 

£ 
613,780 
83,288 

368,783 
4,932 

"'972 

984 
10,282 

455 
27,528 
134,745 

49)480 

70,904 
41,421 

2,310,210 
134,665 
22,000 
195,384 
121,091 
323,396 
56,430 
101,500 
4,000 

43,864 

3,409 

23,128 

161,292 

8,420 

44,000 

710 

285,490 

20,000 

£ 

575,146 
33,526 
5,473 
48,642 
30,146 
80,512 
14,049 
25,289 
997 

10,920 

793 
5,758 

40,155 
2,01s 

10,954 

176 

i2o,eee 
4,979 

£ 

1,189,928 

116,814 

6,47t 

417,426 

35,078 

80,512 

14,049 

25,269 

1,909 

084 

21,302 

l,24f 

33,287 
174,908 
2,018 
60,434 
176 
191,770 
46,400 

362,134 

1,407,99313,859,049 

960,743 

3,368,735 

London,  March,  IftS?, 
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severely  censured  by  Mr  Loyd  and  others.  Bat  thoueb  we 
agree  with  Mr  Loyd  in  thinking  thatthe  issues  of  the  Bank  have 
Dot  been  sufficiently  contracted  since  September  last,  we  do  not 
admit  that  the  diminution  of  bullion  in  her  cofters  in  the  interval, 
nhile  her  paper  remains  uodiminished,  affords  any  solid  ground 
on  which  to  impeach  her  management.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  issues  of  tne  Bank  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  influx  and 
e£Sux  of  bullion,  reference  is  always,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
made  to  its  influx  or  efflux  from  or  to  foreign  parts.  The  fact  of 
an  unmual  supply  of  bullion  being  required  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  of  the  local  currency,  or  of  any  other  cause  in  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  country,  would  not  warrant  the  Bank  making  any 
alteration  in  the  amount  of  her  circulation  in  London.  An  mter- 
nal  demand  of  this  sort  might  take  place  when  the  exchange  is  in 
our  favour ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  issues  of  the  Bank  should 
be  increased.  The  state  of  the  exchange  is  generally,  in  fact,  the 
only  thing  that  should  be  looked  to  in  determining  whether  the 
currency  be  at  its  proper  level.  And  hence,  whatever  changes 
may  take  place  in  tne  distribution  of  bullion  at  home,  cannot,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  depress  the  exchange,  afford  any  room  or 
grcHind  lor  diminishing  the  issues  of  the  Bank. 

Now,  the  greater  part  by  far  of  the  bullion  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank,  since  September,  has  not  been  abstracted  in  conse* 
qnence  of  the  depression  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  but  through 
discredit  at  home.  The  abuse  of  every  sound  principle  in  the 
conduct  of  banking  had  beer,  if  possible,  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  and  the  reaction  and  discredit 
was,  of  course,  felt  more  severely  there  than  here.  There  was 
scarcely,  indeed,  a  bank  in  Ireland  of  which  suspicions  were  not 
entertained ;  and  in  the  course  of  October  a  run  began  upon  most 
of  the  Irish  banks,  which  in  the  ensuing  month  proved  fatal  to 
tbe  Agricultural  Bank — a  great  joint-stock  association,  established 
about  two  years  before,  and  which  had  about  thirty  branches.  It 
was  not  supposed,  while  this  run  was  in  progress,  that  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  legal  tender  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  the  Provincial  Bank,  Stc,  consequently  made  everj 
effort  to  provide  themselves  with  gold  coin  ;  which  they  could 
only  do  by  selling  securities  in  London,  and  then  demanding 
specie  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  sum  so  obtained  ex:- 
ceeded  a  million  sterling ;  and  the  events  in  Ireland,  and  otheV 
circumstances,  having  excited  an  incipient  degree  of  discredit  ib 
various  parts  of  England,  the  hankers  began  very  generally  t6 
increase  their  reserves  of  Bank  notes  and  coins.  This  is  th^ 
true  history  of  the  diminuUon  of  tbe  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank's 
coffers  siftce  the  Ist  of  September  l?at.    There  was  ao^'  as  Mr 
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Loyd  leeras  to  supposej  any  donbt  whatever  as  t(t  the  canses  of 
the  ma,  and  the  destination  of  the  bullion  drawn  from  the  Bank. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  latter  could  not  have  stopped  a  drain  of 
this  sort  by  flimultaneously  contracting  her  issues.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  a  measure  of  this  sort,  by  ren- 
dering pecuniary  accommodation  from  the  metropolis  still  more 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  would  have  increased  the  discredit  in  lie- 
land,  and  the  provincial  parts  in  England,  and  occasioned  a  heavier 
drain  for  bullion. 

But  though  we  are  thus  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  internal 
draih  for  gold  now  alluded  to  would  not  of  itsdf  hare  mirranted 
the  Bank  directors  in  redudng  the  circulation,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  ready  to  admit,  that  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  shouM  hare  led  them,  since  October,  to  act  in  the  way  of 
contraction  much  more  vigorously  and  systematically  than  they 
have  done.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  reduced,  in 
October,  to  about ^t«  millions ; — being  less  than  half  the  sura  she 
ought  to  possess,  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  security ;  the  efflux  of 
bullion  to  foreign  parts  had  no  doubt  ceased,  but  none  had  be- 
gun to  be  Imported ;  the  exchange  was  wavering,  and  there  was, 
besides,  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  should  confidence  be  again 
restored,  there  would  be  a  fresh  over-issue ;  and  that  consequently 
the  Bank,  with  narrowed  and  insufficient  means,  would  have  to 
withstand  a  renewed  drain.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Bank 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  narrowed  her  issues ;  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  she  should  have  rused  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  or  seven 
per  cent,  or  more,  bad  it  been  necessary,  to  lessen  the  pressure 
upon  her  for  money. 

The  Bank  directors  may,  no  doubt,  reply,  and  in  fact  have 
replied,  that  they  are  aware  their  issues  should  have  been 
limited  ;  but  that  they  have  not  been  at  liberty  any  time, 
since  the  middle  of  October,  to  follow  the  course  which  a 
respect  to  principle  would  hare  pointed  out,  and  they  were  most 
anxious  to  follow ;  but  hare  been  compelled,  by  a  regard  to  other 
interests,  reluctantly  to  deviate  from  it.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  tlus  apology  can  be  sustEuned,  except  in  a  very  recent 
instance.  The  first  duty  of  the  Bank,  and  that  to  which  all 
other  considerations  ought,  speaking  generally,  to  be  at  all  times 
subservient,  is  the  regulation  of  the  cnrrency,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
sufficient  supply  of  bullion  in  her  coffers.  Circumstances,  which 
the  directors  are  unable  to  control,  have  already  hindered,  and 
may  agtua  hinder,  them  i^om  accomplishing  tliis ;  but  this  is  the 
one  object  to  the  attainment  of  whicn  their  effiirts  should  be  sys- 
temalically  directed.  The  monopoly  of  the  London  circulatioti 
was  given  tfaem  merely  as  s  means  by  which  they  might  the 
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more  easily  "Mjig  it  about.  Tbe  pTotection  of  commerce,  and 
the  support  of  credit  is  no  part  of  tneir  duty.  It  nay  reasonably 
indeed  be  expected  that  they  should  render  to  both  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power ;  but  the  protection  of  the  piAlic  from  inju- 
rious fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money,  and  the 
maiBteaance  of  an  adequate  stoo^  of  bullion,  ought  to  be  the 
paramount  consideration.  We  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying, 
that  the  Bank  ought  never,  under  any  circumitances,  to  post- 
pone this  con^deration  to  others ;  but  these  would  ij^quire  to  be 
very  peculiar,  indeed,  and  sndb  as  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent instance. 

We  take  for  granted,  from  the  publicity  they  have  obtained, 
that  our  readers  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstan- 
ces that  led  to  tbe  downfal  of  the  Korthern  and  Central  Bank. 
This  bank,  which  bad  been  established  at  Manchester  so  late  as 
1634,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  above  L,700,000,  and  shout/brty 
branches,  had  so  grossly  mismanaged  (to  use  no  harsher  phrase) 
its  busineSB,  that,  after  getting  itself  involved  in  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment, and  exhausting  every  other  resource,  it  was  compell- 
ed to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance  ;  and  had  this 
been  denied,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  stop  payments.  The 
Bank,  anxious  to  avert  a  catastrophe  of  this  sort,  which,  it  was 
feared,  might  0CCBsi(Mi  a  panic  in  Lancashire,  bame  forward  to 
the  support  of  the  embarrassed  establishment,  and  made  large 
advances  on  its  account.  Different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  propriety  of  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank ;  but  we  believe  there  is  now  a  pretty  general  agreement 
among  well-informed  parties,  that  she^ought  not  to  have  come  for- 
ward. We  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  sound  opinion.  The 
interference  of  the  Bank  blinded  the  public  to  the  real  defects 
and  practical  working  of  a  system  as  to  which  it  ou^t  to  be  well 
informed.  It  also  established  a  most  inconvenient  precedent ;  for 
if  the  Bank  interfere  in  one  case  of  this  sort,  it  is  difiBcult  to  see 
on  what  grounds  she  can  refuse  to  interfere  in  other  cases ;  and 
if  she  become  a  point  etappm,  on  which  all  embarrassed  joint- 
stock  banks  may  ff^  back  when  they  get  into  difficulties,  it  is 
plain  that  what  little  security  we  might  otherwise  have  for  their 
good  management  will  be  very  much  impaired.  However,  we 
might  have  excused  the  iateiierence,  had  the  assistance  which 
the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  render  to  tbe  Northern  and 
Central  Bank  been  furnished  without  adding  to,  or  keeping  up 
the  circulation  at  an  improper  amount.  If  the  directors  choose 
to  sell  Exchequer  hills,  the  dead  weight  or  other  securities,  and 
to  apply  the  produce  of  such  sales  in  propping  up  bankrupt  mis- 
iiMUi4*l  efJtabKBhments,  it  h  their  affair  and  that  of  tfawr  ptt>- 
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prietors,  and  concerns  no  one  else.  But  we  agree  entirely  with 
Mr  Loyd  in  thinking,  that  if  the  advances  were  made,  as  we 
suspect  was  the  case,  not  from  spare  funds  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bank,  but  by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  paper  afloat,  when 
the  most  obvious  principles  required  that  it  should  be  diminished, 
the  transaction  was  one  for  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find 
any  valid  excuse. 

The  Bank  also  interfered,  and.  with  much  less  reason,  in  the 
case  of  Messrs  Esdaile.  That  the  stoppage  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  injurious  to  the  London  bankers  is,  we  believe, 
true  i  but  it  would  not  have  been  injurious  either  to  the  Bank  or 
the  public ;  and  if  the  bankers  anticipated  any  evil  consequences 
from  it,  they  should  Lave  taken  the  entire  responsibility  of  wind- 
ing up  its  affairs  upon  themselves,  and  not  bave  pressed  that  duty 
upon  the  Bank. 

The  radical  defect,  in  fact,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bank, 
consists  in  its  participating  too  much  in  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  mercantile  class.  It  is  managed  by  merchants,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  it  should  sympathize  with  them.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  inferred,  with  almost  nnerring  certainty,  that  the  Bank 
is  acting  on  erroneous  principles,  when  its  conduct  is  warmly  ap- 
proved by  the  merchants,  and  conversely.  Whenever  the  city 
articles  of  the  metropolitan  papers  teem  with  eulogies  on^he  con- 
duct of  the  Bank,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  mischief  is 
abroad.  A  merchant  is  anxious  to  get  bills  readily  discounted 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  and  his  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  Bank 
directors  depends,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on  their  readiness  to 
negotiate  the  paper  be  lays  before  tbem.  This  might  be  a  fair 
enough  test  of  the  liberality,  though  it  would  be  none  of  tbe 
prudence  or  sagacity  of  the  Bank,  were  she  a  bank  of  deposit  - 
only,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  of  notes.  But  in  the 
actual  sittiation  of  the  Bank,  her  otlier  business  is,  or  at  all 
events  ought  to  be,  subservient  to  her  functions  as  an  issuer  and 
regulator  of  the  currency.  With  her  the  salm  populi  should  be 
the  governing  principle;  and  her  liberality  to  the  merchants  should 
rarely  begin  till  she  has  provided  for  the  security  of  the  public 
by  amassing  a  stock  of  bullion  equal  at  least  to  the  third  part  of 
her  liabilities, 

We  acknowledge  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  parties  in  the 
situation  of  the  Bank  directors,  to  resist  the  solicitations  and  exag- 
gerated representations  of  those  among  whom  they  live,  and  with 
whom  their  own  interests  are  frequently  identified.  No  doubt  too, 
tjiere  may  be,  and  have  been,  cases  in  which  the  public  interest 
r^uires  that  they  should  give  way  to  their  solicitations,  and  when 
it  Would,  b?  w^ong  in  th,eni  to  abide  sti^ctly  by  principle.     It  is 
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tbeir  duty  to  compare  one  course  of  conduct  v'nii  another  ;  and 
if  there  be  solid  grounds  for  concluding  that  an  adherence  to 
principle  on  any  particular  emergency,  would  be  productive  of 
decidedly  greater  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  public  gene- 
rally, than  can  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from  a  departure  from 
it,  does  any  one  doubt  that  they  should  modify  their  action  ac- 
cordingly ?  We  admit  that  this  is  a  power  very  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  its  exercise  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  extreme  sus- 
picion ;  but  still  we  do  not  see,  so  long  as  the  present  facili- 
ties for  the  increase  of  spurious  credit  are  allowed  to  exist, 
how  it  could  be  denied  to  the  Bank  without  involving  the  most 
serious  consequences.  The  assistance  recently  afford cd  to 
certain  houses  engaged  in  the  American  trade  is  an  example  of 
this.  Owing  to  the  reckless  imprudence  with  which  their  pa- 
per was  negotiated  by  the  money  dealers  in  town  and  country, 
the  bouses  m  question  were  led  to  contract  engagements  to  an 
s  amount,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  capital.  But, 
splaced  confidence  there  is  but  a  etep,  and 
e,  to  unreasonable  and  unfounded  distrust. 
f  London  and  the  provincial  bankers,  find- 
o  far  on  the  one  side,  went,  as  on  such 
rmly  do,  immediately  as  far  round  in  the 
nd  it  soon  became  all  but  impossible  for  the 
get  their  paper  negotiated  on  any  terms  I 
j'Tiad  nothing  for  it  but  to  apply  to  the 


,  owed  nothing  to  them ;  and  had 
:reased  her  responsibilities,  when  she  was  so 
ion,  merely  that  she  might  extricate  Messrs 
!  abyss  into  which  their  folly  and  avarice  had 
induct  would  have  been  wholly  indefensible. 
,he  downfal  of  the  parties  referred  to  would 
e  public  interests  to  an  extent  which  those 
le  circumstances  would  not  easily  imagine, 
d  to  take  tbeir  paper,  bills  to  the  amount  of 
L.12,000,000,  would  have  instantly  ceased 
d  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  shock  which 
have  given  to  credit,  would  have  produced 
md  ruin,  to  be  paralleled  only  by  what 
I  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France. 
:s,  the 
and 
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tiouable.  It  is,  however,  believed,  and  we  tbink  with  g«od  reason, 
that,  owing  to  the  extensive  discredit  that  has  taken  place  is  the 
manu&cturing  districtH,  a  channel  has  been  created  more  than 
Buffident  to  take  off  all  the  additional  paper  the  Bank  will  hare 
to  issue  without  allowing  it  to  influence  the  exchange. 

We  hardly  think  that,  in  this  instance,  there  can  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank.  Had  she  not 
thrown  h^gelf  into  the  breach  the  consequences  would  have  been 
frightful.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  axe  disposed  to  think 
^e  might  in  some  degree  have  anticipated  this  crisis,  and  have 
taken  measures  in  the  view  of  its  coming  on.  The  extent  to 
which  the  American  houses  had  been  availing  themselves  oS  the 
iacilities  afforded  byour  present  monetary  syst»a  for  the  creati<Hi  of 
spurious  credit  and  confidence,  have  1>een  well  known  for  at  least 
twelve  months  past ;  and  for  more  than  six  months  it  has  been 
known  that  they  had  traded  very  far  beyond  their  means,  and 
were  involved  in  the  most  serious  difficulties.  More  recently 
it  began  to  be  pretty  obvious  that  they  would  have  to  fdl  back 
upon  tJ)e  Bank ;  and  if  she  were  satisfied  of  the  policy  (^  ex- 
tending a  bel[Hng  hand  to  them,  or  even  supposed  she  Might  be 
compfjied,  on  public  grounds,  to  assist  them,  she  shoida  have 
endeavoured  to  prepare  herself  beforehand,  as  well  as  she  oould, 
for  such  a  contingency,  by  narrowing,  as  much  as  possible,  her 
issues  in  other  quarters.  Hence  we  cordially  agree  with  those 
who  contend  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  have  been  raised  in 
September  or  October,  or  later,  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  This  would 
have  made  the  ridier  class  of  merdiants,  manu&cturen,  and 
tradesmen  reduce  their  demands  for  discounts  to  the  lowest 
point,  so  that  there  would  have  been  a  lai^er  amount  of  money  to 
advance  to  others.  Had  the  Bank  raised  the  rat«  of  discount 
when  Government  raised  the  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  the 
latter  measure  would  have  had  all  the  effect  that  was  anticipated. 
Those  who  uiged  the  Chancellor  (rf  the  Exchequer  to  rwse  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  bills  in  question,  did  so  principally  in  tbe 
view  of  enabling  the  Bank  to  sell  them,  and  consequently  to 
contract  the  circulation  with  the  least  inconvenienoe  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  it  was  quite  clear,  that  if  the  Bank  did  not  rwse  the  rate 
of  discount,  when  the  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills  was  raised, 
the  only  effect  of  selling  the  latter  would  be  to  occasJoo  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  applications  for  diaconnts — and  sudi 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  '  As  the  issues  of  die  Bank;' 
to  use  Mr  Loyd's  words,  '  do  not  appear  to  have  het/a  reduced, 

*  we  must  conclude  that  this  measure  has  only  served  to  enable 
'  the  Bank  to  sdl  her  Exchequer  bills  and  increase  herdiseosiHs, 

*  tfaoB  forcing  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exidieqper«  rite  in  the 
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'  rate  of  interest  upon  his  unfunded  debt,  instead  vX  charging 
'  fan  in<»'eased  rate  of  discount  upon  commercial  bills.' 

It  is  certunly  true,  as  Mr  Palmer  Las  remarked,  that  from 
September  to  the  present  time  (30th  JMarch)  no  bullion,  or  next 
to  none,  has  been  demanded  from  the  Bank  for  foreign  remit- 
tance ;  but  this,  though  an  extenuation,  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  justification  of  the  refusal  of  the  Bfink  to  raise  the  interest. 
The  oefidency  of  her  treasure  made  it  the  bounden  duty  of  the  di- 
rectors to  persist,  as  far  as  possibly  in  a  systematica],  underiatiog 
cout«e  of  cdntraction,  till  bullion  had  begun  to  flow  in  a  full 
continuous  stream  ioto  their  coffers.  Had  tney  been  in  possession 
of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  bullion,  there  would  have  been  noUiing 
to  censure  in  their  keeping  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  exchange  will 
speedily  become  farourable ;  and  that  the  Bank  will  be  able  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  stock  of  bullion  without  farther  reducing 
her  issues  or  raising  interest.  The  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  most  articles  since  the  first  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
must,  by  fitting  them  the  better  for  the  foreign  market,  tend  to 
bring  about  mis  result ;  which  will  be  stilT  further  promoted 
by  the  dioek  giren  to  credit,  and  the  check  to  importation  from 
abroad.  These,  no  doubt,  are  merely  probable  events ;  and  many 
things  may  occur  to  hinder  them  from  being  realized.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  think  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  success  shonM 
atone  for  the  omission  of  any  thing  that  might  have  been  done  to 
render  it  more  secure.  We  grant  that  the  Bank  could  not  help 
coming  forward  to  the  asBistance  of  the  American  houses ;  but 
we  think  she  should  have  counteracted  whatever  tendency  to  in> 
crease  this  might  occasion  by  a  corresponding  action  on  the 
other  side  ;  that  is,  by  raisii^  the  rate  of  discount  and  making 
money  dearer. 

On  the  whcde,  therefore,  looking  at  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  provincial  banks,  from  the  Ist  of  January, 
1836,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established — 

First,  That  the  excessive  and  unprecedented  multiplication  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  their  cmnpelition 
with  each  other  and  with  the  previously  existing  banks,  and  the 
addition  they  made  to  the  existing  mass  of  money  and  of  the  sub- 
stitutes for  money,  was  the  sole  cause  of  ^e  unfavourable  ex- 
change and  of  the  heavy  drain  for  builion  that  b^an  to  operate 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  in  April,  1836 — 

Secotid,  That  thoutp  the  Bank  of  England  erred  in  not  t^ing 
naeasures  in  andcipabon  of  the  drain,  her  measures  to  stop  it  after 
it  did  set  in  were  judiciously  contrived,  and  occasioned  its  etaa.- 
tioQ  by  the  Ist  of  September.— 
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Thirdf  That  tbe  Bank  of  England  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 
reducine  her  iBsues  in  consequence  of  the  discredit  in  Ireland  in 
November,  and  the  ct»iBequent  drain  of  bullion  to  that  part  of 
tbe  empire ;  and 

Fourth,  That  the  conduct  of  tbe  Hank  eince  October  or  Novem- 
ber Beenis,  except  in  tbe  case  of  the  American  bouses,  to  have 
been  determined  too  much  by  a  regard  to  tbe  supposed  exigences 
of  commerce ;  and  that  tbere  has  not  been  that  steady  effort  to 
contract  her  issues  in  order  to  occasion  aa  influx  of  bullion,  whidi 
the  inadequate  supply  of  treasure  in  her  coffers  rendered  imper- 
atively necessary. 

If  we  be  right  in  tbe  above  conclusions,  it  follows  that  we  have 
no  security,  unless  some  radical  change  be  made  in  the  law  relating  ' 
to  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  against  the  recurrence  of  a  state 
of  things  similar  to  that  we  have  just  witnessed ;  or  it  may  be  one 
much  worse.  We  have  already  seen  that  during  the  whole  period 
from  April  to  September,  when  the  exchange  was  notoriously 
against  the  country,  and  the  exportation  of  bullion  was  dis- 
cussed in  every  newspaper,  the  jointHStock  banks  went  on  in- 
creasing their  issues  at  a  nit«  that  would  have  been  most  unwise 
even  had  the  exchange  been  greatly  in  our  favour.  Mr  Loyd 
seems  to  think  that  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  thb  con- 
duct in  tbe  defective  returns  laid  before  the  public  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  these  returns,  how  defective  soever  in 
other  respects,  proved  distinctly>  that  tbe  stock  of  bullion  in 
the  coffers  of  tne  Bank  was  progresuvely  diminishing  ;  and 
though  the  managers  of  the  jtunt-stock  banks  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  town  issues  of  the  Bank 
were  reduced,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  4^,  and 
then  to  5  per  cent,  must  have  satisfied  them  that  tbe  Bank  was 
alive  to  tbe  danger,  and  was  endeavouring  to  obviate  it.  The 
more,  indeed,  that  the  subject  is  enquured  into,  tbe  more  idle  will 
be  found  the  attempt  to  establish  the  paper  currency  of  the  coun- 
try on  sound  principles,  unless  the  power  to  supply  it  be  ccmfined 
to  one  issuer.  Suppose  that,  owing  to  any  circumstances,  the 
currency  becomes  abundant,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England  is 
obliged  to  contract  her  issues :  in  such  a  case,  the  country  bank- 
ers see,  speaking  generally,  that  they  ought  also  to  contract; 
but  being  a  very  numerous  body,  comprising  several  hundred 
establiabments,  scattered  over  aU  parts  of  tne  country,  each 
ia  impressed  with  the  well-founded  conviction  that  all  that  he  could 
do  in  tbe  way  of  contraction  would  be  next  to  imperceptible,  and 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  attempting  it  bo  long  as  be  feels  satisfied  of 
the  stability  of  thc»e  with  whom  he  detus.  On  the  contrary, 
every  banker  knows,  were  he  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  hie  notes, 
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tliKt  some  of  his  competitorH  would  most  likely  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  filling  up  the  vacuum  so  created  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, he  should  lose  a  portion  of  his  business  without  in  any 
deg;ree  lessening  the  amount  of  paper  afloat.  Hence,  in  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  cases,  the  country  banks  go  on  increasing  their 
aggregate  issues  Jong  after  the  exchange  has  been  notoriously 
against  the  country ;  and  when  at  length  they  are  compelled,  be- 
cause of  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the  metropolis,  to  pull  up, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  contraction  is  carried  to  an 
improper  extent.  A  revulsion  of  this  sort  seldom  occurs  without 
destroying  some  of  the  provincial  banks.  We  hare  already  seen 
that  the  recoil  in  November  destroyed  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  the  fall  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  might, 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Bank  of  England,  have  proved 
&tal  to  sundry  other  establishments.  We  have  had,  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  we  shall  continue  to  have,  if  the  present  system  be 
maintained,  a  constant  alternation  of  glut  and  deficiency.  At 
one  time  money  is  sure  to  be  in  excess,  confidence  blind  and  indis- 
criminating,  and  prices  high ;  and  at  another  time  money  is  as  sure 
to  be  deficient,  distrust  universal,  and  prices  low.  It  is  not  easy 
to  ex^gerate  the  evils  inseparable  from  such  alternations;  they 
go  &r  to  convert  iodustrious  undertakings  into  mere  gambling 
speculations ;  and  render  it  impossible,  even  for  the  most  prudent 
individuals  engaged  in  business,  to  form  at  any  time  any  distinct 
notion  of  what  may  be  their  state  twelve  months  hence.  The 
history  of  the  country  from  1 790  down  to  the  present  day  teems 
with  examples  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult  for  those  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  to 
form  any  adeqoate  notion  of  the  sudden  and  powerful  operation 
of  fluctuations,  even  in  districts  not  peculiarly  within  the  sphere 
of  their  operation.  The  following  memorial  may  be  referred  to 
in  proof  of  this, — Birmingham  not  being  afi'ectea  by  any  particu- 
lar discredit.  It  was  presented  to  Lord  Melbourne  in  March  last, 
and  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  traders  of  the  town.  The  facts  it  communicates  are  in  no 
d^ree  exaggerated,  and  are  equally  striking  and  instructive : — 

"  My  Lord, — We  the  undersigned  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
represent  to  your  Lordship  the  following'  &cts  :^ 

"  1.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  very  great  improvement  baa 
taken  place  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  workmen  have  generally  been  placed  in  a  condition  of  fiiH  employ- 
mant  and  good  wages,  prodncing  a  genera)  state  of  satisftction  and  con- 
tentment among  them.    Their  employers  also  have  enjoysd  a  condition 
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df  easeaod  ucaritf  wfait^  might  be  called  afflKenAtwhsn  ompvadrnth 
UiB  loewa,  diiGculties,  sod  iuiKiett«B,  which  the;  endured  tor  bw««1 
yean  before.  Nq  stock  of  goods  was  accumulated— no  over-trading  »f 
aay  kind  exiBted;  the  products  of  one  man's  indtutnr  were  rewlilf  ex- 
changed for  those  of  another,  and  all  the  products  of'^  industry  in  every 
trade  were  carried  ofT  into  the  absolute  coneuniption  of  the  people  ^uite 
as  &st  as  thev  could  be  produced. 

"  2.  Suddenly,  within  the  tost  three  tnontht,  icith  all  the  elements  of 
getteral  prosperity  remaining  unimpaired,  thii  greUifying  itate  lathings 
ha»  disappeared,  and  has  been  suc^eded  by  a  general  state  o^  dificulli/ 
tmd  embarraiiment,  threatening  the  most  akimting  coMequtims  la  ut 
(ilattes  of  ths  eomntunity.  Orders  for  goods  are  cowHantumded  omd 
discontinued  both  for  the  foreign  and  horns  trade. 

"  The  prices  of  goods  are  falling,  so  as  in  many  caa«  to  ocMcion  a 
loss  instetud  of  a  profit  on  their  production.  The  process  of  prodnctioti 
13  thus  obstructed ;  the  workmen  are  beginning  to  he  discharged*  or  to 
he  placed  upon  short  employment ;  and  we  are  confident,  that  unless  re- 
medial measures  be  immediately  applied,  a  large  oroportioD  of  ourpopu- 
lation  will  shortly  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  employment. 

"  S.  We  earnestly  solicit  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  HTs 
Majesty's  Gorernment  to  this  alarming  state  of  things,  confidently  hoii- 
In^  that  they  will  forthwith  adopt  dwisive  and  eAotnal  meunntrfer  Rs 
relief." 

W«  do  not  know  that  any  owaaures  oaa  be  taktn  iw  the  telwf 
of  the  actual  misery  rwultinf  from  Buub  a  Btate  of  tbiiifi;* ;  ^t 
oertainly  the  legialatuie  will  most  atrangely  neglect  its  dotiee,  -if  it 
allow  s  Bysten  productive  of  Buch  consequenoBB  to  contffim  to 
•pread  its  roots  and  scatter  ite  seeds  on  di  sides.  So  kfsg  as 
•ny  individual  or  aet  of  individiulB,  how  bankrupt  soever  in  liw- 
tuae  or  character,  may  usurp. the  royal  prerc^^ative,  and  issue 
money  without  let  or  hiadiaaoe,  bo  long  will  it  be  uaued  in  ex- 
oess,  in  p«iods  when  prices  are  rising  and  confidence  higih ;  and 
be  suddenly  and  improperly  withdrawn  when  prioes  are  failing 
and  coafidence  shaken.  All  the  causes  of  fluotuation  iabonnt 
in  the  nature  of  industry  are  aggravated  a  thousandfold  by  tUl 
vicious  syBtem,  at  the  same  time  that  it  brings  many  n«w  ems 
into  existence.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  any  reaaon  for  BUf^tOMBg, 
had  our  currency  been  either  metallic,  or  made  to  fluctuate  ex- 
actly as  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  metallic,  that  the  dijS- 
cidties  in  which  we  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  involved, 
would  ever,  have  been  heard  of.  The  inordinate  increase  of 
banks,  of  money,  and  of  the  facilitiea  for  obtaining  money  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  led  to  that  increase  of  pricw,  to  tiiat  .iwUti- 
pUeation  of  wild  and  absurd  projects,  and  to  that  eiweeaof  con- 
fidaioe  whioh  distinguished  that  pariodt  at  the  same  tine  that, 
"by  brin^g  on  a  fall  of  the  exchange  aad  a  dvain  iat  biiiUion, 
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diqr  innind'  that  revulalon  of  wluch  we  are  now  feeling  the  ef- 
fects/ If  it  be  wished  that  the  conntry  should  be  kept  for  er«r 
tender  Kn  intermittent  fever  — -  now  suffering  from  a  hot  and 
then  from  a  cold  fit,  now  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement, 
leading  to,  and  necessarily  ending  in  an  unnatural  state  of  de- 
pression— the  present  money  system  is  the  beet  possible.  But 
our  readers,  we  are  quite  sure,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
a  fever  of  this  sort  is  not  more  iojurious  to  the  animal  than  to 
the  political  boc^y.  So  dangerous  a  disorder  is  not  to  be  trifled 
or  tampered  with.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  palliatlvea  and 
BDodynes  can  be  of  any  real  service.  If  a  radical  cure  be  not 
effected  it  will  paralyse  and  destroy  the  patient. 

Now,  to  eccMHpjish  this  radical  cure,  that  is,  to  make  sure  that 
the  fluctvations  of  the  currency  shall  not  in  future  exceed  those 
that  tfould  occur  were  it  wholly  metallic,  it  u  inditpensahU  that 
alt  local  notes  be  suppressed,  and  the  issue  qf  paper  confined  entirely 
to  one  body.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  of  any  material  ser- 
Tteej  The  exacting  of  security,  previously  to  the  issue  of  notes, 
VQold  not  hinder  that  c(Hnpetition  among  the  issuers  that  is 
4^8' ba9^  of  the  present  system ;  nor  prevent  their  being  at  one 
time  in  excess,  and  at  another  time  deficient.  If  we  would  pro- 
vide for  that  unity  of  action,  and  that  equality  of  value  that  is 
•0  iadiapeaiaabU,  ws  must  make  an  end  of  a  plurality  of  issuers. 
'I£o»«  body  oaly  were  intrusted  with  the  issue  o!  notes,  it  might 
immediately  narrow  the  currency  when  bullion  began  to  be  ez- 
WHrtad,  aod  expand  it  when  it  oegan  to  be  imported ;  and  the 
l«g)Blature  migltt  enforce  its  observance  of  such  regulaUons  m 
would  fifiectually  prevent  the  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and 
value  af  money  ever  exceeding  those  that  would  take  place 
1&1  it  oonnst  wholly  of  the  precious  metals.  But  nothing  of  the 
Mct  can  be  attempted  so  long  as  it  is  supplied  by  more  than  one 
source.  £very  thing  must  then  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
mrties.  And  it  will  certainly  happen  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has 
MTafittbly  happened  in  time  past,  that  some  of  them  will  be 
JBCVeMing  their  iawes  when  they  ought  to  be  diminished,  and 
(UiawDJahiBg  them  when  they  ougnt  to  be  increased. 
-  Mr  Loyd,  whose  authority  on  all  questions  of  this  sort  is  so 
dHerredly  high,  states  distinctly  that  *  an  adherence  to  sound 
-*  ptiociple  would  certainly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  issues 
'■*  of  paper  money  ^ould  be  confined  to  one  body,  intrusted  with 
*  full  power  and  control  over  the  issues,  and  made  exclusively  re- 
f 'MOBslble  Cor  the  doe  regulation  of  their  amount.' — (P.  52.)  He 
ity  however,  diBposed  to  think  that  the  practice  in  this  country  of 
iadiTMiHUt  ud  aMOCiatitUM  issuing  notes  has  been  so  lon^;  eita^ 
Uid^ed,  and  Iweome  so  intimately  connected  with  the  habits  and 
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prejudices  of  the  people,  as  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  Its  eradi- 
cation. We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  suppression  of  local  notes  would  be  found  to  be  neaHy 
so  great,  were  it  set  seriously  about,  as  Mr  Loyd  seems  to  ih- 
fer.  Were  Parliament  to  enact  that  all  local  or  prorincial  liotes 
payable  on  demand  should  cease  to  circulate  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  their  withdrawal  might,  we  apprehend,  be  effected 
with  very  little  trouble  and  inconvenience.  The  circulation  of 
notes,  now  that  those  for  less  than  L.5  have  been  withdrawn, 
is  far  from  being  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  banking  profits. 
The  stamp  duty,  the  expense  of  engraving,  and  the  still  heavier 
expense  necessary  to  keep  notes  afloat,  and  to  provide  for  their 
payment  when  they  may  happen  to  be  presented,  cut  deep  into 
the  profits  made  by  their  issue.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
several  country  banks  have,  within  the  last  half  dozen  years, 
withdrawn  their  own  notes  from  circulation,  and  issued  in  their 
stead  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  according  to  certain  terms 
agreed  on  with  the  latter.  The  banks  in  question  would  not  cer- 
tainly have  done  this  had  it  made  any  serious  inroad  on  thdr 
profits.  But  it  has  not  sensibly  diminished  them ;  and  the  proof 
of  this  is,  that  the  banks  which  have  made  this  arrangement  de- 
rive quite  as  large  profits  as  are  derived  by  those  that  continue 
to  issue  notes  of  their  own.  We  submit  that  this  is  dedslve  of 
the  whole  question.  It  proves  that  the  profits  of  the  provincial 
banks  are  not  sensibly  impaired  by  the  substitution  for  tneir  own, 
of  Bank  of  England  notes.  Had  the  project  for  suppr^sing 
local  notes  been  productive  of  any  considerable  loss  to  the  issuers, 
it  would  have  furnished  a  plausible,  though  by  no  means  a  valid 
argument  against  it ;  for  it  would  be  contradictory  and  absuid  to 
pretend  that  any  set  of  persons  can  be  entitled  permanently  to 
enjoy  a  privilege  injurious  to  the  community.  But  there  is  no 
room  or  ground  even  for  an  appeal,  ad  misericordiam,  on  the 

fiart  of  the  private  issuers.  The  &ct  that  numbers  of  them 
lave  spontaneously,  and  without  solicitation  of  any  kind,  aban- 
doned the  privilege  of  Issue,  and  replaced  their  own  notefe-Wifh 
those  of  the  central  issuer  in  London,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  privilege  in  question  is  worth  little  or  nothing ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  may  be  withdrawn  without  entailing  anyettn^- 
deiable  hardship  on  any  one.  It  is  essential  to  the  pftleicg  Of 
the  currency  on  a  proper  footing  that  all  local  notes  should  fee 
suppressed ;  and  as  their  suppression  would  not  be  injurious'to 
tlie  issuers,  what  possible  reason  can  be  alleged  for  continuing 
their  circulation?  '     ' 

But  it  may  be,  and,  indeed,  has  been  said,  that  though  Ae 
suppression  of  local  notes  might,  under  other  circumstances^  be 
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desirablej'U  vould  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  it  at  present,  seeing 
tbat  the  power  to  make  unlimited  issues  would  then  be  engross- 
ed by  the  Baak  of  England ;  and  there  is  no  security  that  she 
.would  act  30  as  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  paper  on  a  level 
with  tbat  of  gold.  We  believe,  however,  that  she  would  so  act. 
An  undivided  responfiibility  would  then  rest  with  the  Bank  ;  her 
action  in  one  direction  would  no  longer  be  impeded,  as  at  present, 
by  a  contrary  action  in  another  direction ;  and  she  would  be  directly 
and  individually  responsible  for  every  mismanagement  that  might 
occur.  At  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Bank,  as  a  dealer  in  bills  and  money,  have  frequently 
a  strong  tendency  to  make  her  swerve  from  the  strict  line- of  her 
duty  as  an  issuer  of  money  ;  and  we  have  previously  endeavoured 
to  show  the  operation  of  this  disturbing  cause  since  October  last. 
We,  therefore,  are  dbposed  to  think,  tnat  in  the  event  of  a  mea- 
sure being  introduced  for  the  suppression  of  local  notes,  some 
.security  Jiould  be  obtained  from  the  Bank  that  her  conduct  as 
an  issuer  should  be  governed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stancfls,  by  the  strictest  adherence  to  principle.  Mr  Loyd  sug- 
g'fBts,  Uiat  for  this  purpose,  the  business  of  the  issue  of  money  by 
.the  Bank  should  be  entirely  separated  from  her  other  business ; 
tbat  its  superintendence  should  be  committed  to  a  committee 
of  currency,  chosen  from  among  the  directors ;  and  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  should  be  present  at  all  its  delibe- 
^tions.  We  see  nothing  in  this  that  conld  be  justly  objected 
to  i  and  if  the  Government  commissioner  had,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
a  veto  on  all  proposals  for  adding  to  the  issues,  the  public  would 
have  every  necessary  security, for  the  proper  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  avoidance  of  all  manner  of  fluctuations.  At  the 
det^mination  of  the  Bank  charter,  measures  might  be  taken 
either  for  separating  the  issue  of  paper  entirely  from  the  Bank ; 
or,  if  that  should  be  thought  inexpedient,  for  participating  in  the 
profit*  such  as  they  are  derived  from  tbat  source. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  some  plan  of 
this  kind  can  be  of  any  material  service.  The  cardinal  defects 
in  the  present  monetary  system  are,  The  multiplicity  of  issuers, 
.aod  the  too  great  sympathy  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the 
iOiercantile  class.  The  previous  statements  have  shown  Low 
both  these  defects  might  be  obviated.  Various  country  banks 
having  voluntarily  abandoned  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  with- 
. out  in  «oy  degree  affecting  their  profits,  no  injury,  it  is  plain, 
Bt^uM'be  done  them  by  providing  for  the  total  suppression  of  such 
issues  within  the  space  of  two  years.  Neither  could  the  Bank 
♦f  Koglwid  justly  object  to  the  appointment  of  a  conjmissioner 
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having  a  veto  on  her  lasnes.  This  officer  mokl  bare  nothing  to 
do  mth  the  on&iary  management  of  tbe  Bank ;  and  las  influenoe 
wouM  only  begin  to  be  felt  -When  the  diiectoTB  were  diseasing 
whether  they  ihonld  not  prefer  etpediency  to  prinnple,  and  ttt- 
croach  on  the  rules  they  have  laid  down  for  their  own  i^nManee. 
Far,  indeed,  from  objecting  to  the  appcnntment  of  sacfa  an  efieer, 
th«  directors,  we  have  little  doubt,  would  be  well  pleased  to  have 
Irim  amongst  them.  They  would  then  be  able  to  reply  b> the 
solicitations  of  the  merchants, — '  We  should  be  most  nppy  te 

*  meet  your  views,  but  it  is  impos«ble ;  we  cannot  at  this  mOHient 

*  sell  securities,  and  the  commissioner  will  not  allow  another  note 

*  to  be  issued  I '  They  would  in  this  way  be  able  to  escape  that 
chfti^e  of  illiberality  of  which  they  always  seem  to  entertain  a 
most  unreasonable  terror ;  and  embarrassed  and  bankrupt  con> 
cems  would  cease  to  be  bolstered  up,  as  at  present,  at  the  «- 
pense  of  principle,  and  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  the  oonntry. 

We  repeat  our  conviction  that  there  is  not  really  so  much  aa 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  thinking  that  any  measure  whiiA 
does  not  involve  the  suppression  of  local  notes  can  give  equality 
of  value  to  the  currency,  and  obviate  those  flnetoations  that  ofe 
so  destructive  of  the  public  interests.  If  we  will  hare  local 
notes,  we  need  not  flatter  ouraelves  that  we  shall  get  rid  of  the 
fluctuations  inseparable  from  their  issue.  The  one  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  other.     They  must  stand  or  &I1  together. 

We  are  surprised  that  a  person  so  well  informed  as  Mr  Loyd 
should  lay  so  much  stress,  as  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  publication 
of  '  proper '  returns  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  returns,  as  at  present  published,  are  good  for  little ;  but 
it  is  farther  true  that  they  never  can  be  rendered  good  for  much. 
We  think  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  tomi 
and  country  issues ;  but,  except  in  this  respect,  little  can  be  done 
for  their  improvement.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Buik  fuN 
nishes  those  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  influeflqe 
its  supply  with  no  rule  by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct  as 
issuers  of  paper.  It  may  be  augmented  by  supplies  brought 
from  the  Interior  at  the  moment  when,  perhaps,  the  exchange  Is 
either  at  par  or  declining ;  and  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  supplies  from  the  provinosS 
when  the  exchange  is  in  our  favour.  The  central  issuere  being 
aware  of  the  circumstances,  can  govern  their  conduct  accordingly; 
but  the  local  issuers  having  no  such  peculiar  knowledge,  would, 
even  if  they  regulated  their  prooeedings  by  the  official  returns,  be 
constantly  liable  to  err.  But  this,  as  we  have  Already  seeD>  is 
whftt  they  rarely  if  erer.  do.    What  ie  the  businen  of  all  is  uiU- 
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fennly  nflrkotad  by  every  one.  -The  TaaponribUity  uuier  wbioh 
tliey  sot  do«B  not  eone  ii^oieiitiy  home  to  th«ir  ^^^obnom. 
It  is  too  dividttd  and  tfw  leatota  to  hara  any  praotictd  infincnm-. 
H«Doe  th«y  look  only  to  the  state  of  credit  and  prices  in  their 
own  immeaiate  nelghbourbood,  and  to  tbe  supposed  stability  of 
thoae  wi&  wbom  they  deal ;  as  that  they  are  freqoently  iaerearin^ 
their  issues  when  they  oaght  to  be  contracting  th«n,  and  mM 
vermx.  There  waa  not  a  manager  of  a  provineuu  bank  in  Enff> 
land  who  did  not  know,  as  well  as  Mr  Loyd  or  Mr  Horaley  Pai- 
raar,  that  the  exehange  was  most  un&rourable,  ftom  April  till 
September  last,  and  tnat  there  existed,  daring  the  whole  of  that 
tine,  a  heary  drain  for  bullion  upon  the  Bank ;  and  yet  they 
went  on,  in  the  teeth  of  this  knowledge,  increasing  their  issues 
faster  than  they  ought  to  hare  done,  had  the  exchange  been  all 
tbe  while  in  our  farour  I  It  is  the  reriest  delusion  possible  to  trust 
to  unended  returns  or  to  any  sort  of  publicity,  for  security 
in  a  ease  of  this  sort.  Fluctuations  and  uncertainty  are  of  the 
csKitce  of  a  currency  supplied  by  different  issuers.  If  the  coun- 
try oontiaue  to  tolerate  the  latter,  it  will  unavoidably  oontinno  to 
It^ei  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  former. 


Art.  IV. — Coleecion  de  obrat  y  doeumentot  relativoi  a  hxHistoria 
AtOigua  y  Modema  de  Uta  Provincial  Del  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
ilusirados  con  notat  y  diaertationtt.  Por  Pbdbo  de  Anget.im. 
3  torn.  fol.     Buenos  Aires  :  1836. 

Tt  13  a  sure  sign  of  thrift  when  the  heir  to  an  estatei  on  coming 
^  into  possession,  falls  to  work  at  once  with  tbe  arrangement 
of  his  papers,  title  deeds,  and  muniments.  In  like  manner,  when 
8  young  republic  begins  to  search  its  archives,  and  publish  the 
records  of  its  early  history,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  tlie 
passionate  period  of  its  existence  has  already  gone  by ;  that  It 
ft^  pleasure  in  looking  back  calmly  on  the  past ;  and  that  the 
enquiring  spirit  which  always  expands  with  the  enlargement  of 
Its  sphere  of  operation,  has  already  gained  new  force  and  elas- 
ticity within  It,  from  a  career  of  prosperity.  We  should  have 
been  pleased  if  thesevolumes  had  been  published  at  the  expense 
and  risk  of  tbe  republic  i  but  we  are  still  more  gratified  to  see  that 
they  bre  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  auspices  of  a  long  IiSt  of 
•obtoribers.  The  encouragement  bestowed  on  the  work  of  Seflor 
d«  Ang«fisby  his  fdlofr-cftiaens,  la  a  proof  that  he  had  consult- 
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odtite  general  sense  before  he  undertook  it ;  and  mftBifeBt9,'flM«e- 
orer,  a  wntiment  o(  enlightened  patriotism  which  the  study  of 
domestic  history  is  reciprocally  calcalated  to  |womote. 
.  Every  contribution  to  the  luBtory  of  the  conguistadorm,  or  first 
settlers  in  America,  is  intrinsically  valuable ;  as  it  illustrates  the 
character  of  a  period  when  the  human  mind,  shaking  off  the  fat- 
ters  of  ignorance,  displayed  unwonted  energy,  and  when  the 
sadden  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  human  activity  had  begotten 
such  an  intoxication  of  hope,  and  had  so  completely  overset  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  opinion,  as  almost  to  justify  credulity,  and 
to  Unge  with  romance  the  speculations  of  even  the  wise  and 
prudent.  Of  the  collection  of  documents  already  published  (for  we 
presume  the  work  is  to  be  continued),  the  first  volume  b^na 
with  the  Hittoria  Argeatina ;  or  account  of  the  discovery  and 
CDoquest  of  the  countries  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  written  in  1612, 
by  Kui  Diaz  de  Guzman.  This  extremely  valuable  wn-k,  the 
most  complete  extant  relating  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  scarcely 
known  in  Old  Spain.  It  is  followed,  in  Seiior  de  Angelis's  firat 
volume,  by  Memoirs  and  tracts  respecting  the  Pampas  and  the 
Patagooian  countries.  The  second  volume  contuns  a  variety 
of  papers  relative  to  the  history  of  Potosi,  and  of  Paraguay. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  conquiaiadoret,  or  the  early  bis- 
tory  of  Spanish  America,  that  we  have  now  to  do.  Wc  shall  hasten 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  substance  of  the  most  recent  nana- 
rive  in  the  collection — the  narrative  of  an  expedition  interesting 
from  its  design,  from  the  perseverance  with  which  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  from  the  singular  event  which  foiled  and  rendered 
abortive  the  bold  plans  connected  with  it ; — we  mean  the  expedi- 
tion of  D.  Luis  de  la  Cruz  in  1806,  to  survey  a  carriage-road 
across  the  Andes,  and  over  the  Pampas,  from  Southern  Chili  to 
Buenos  Aires.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  narrative  itself,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  expedition;  and  shall  offer  such  other 
preliminary  explanations  as  appear  necessary  for  the  perfect  ub- 
derstanding  of  our  author. 

At  the  time  when  the  power  of  Napoleon  bad  reached  its 
greatest  height,  and  the  political  independence  of  Spain  was 
nearly  extinguished,  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  'Was 
truly  deplorable.  Left  unprotected  by  the  mother  ramitny, 
thetr  commerce  was  almost  annihilated  ;  the  British,  naral 
s^puidrons  hovering  round  their  coasts,  continually  threatoied 
4hea  :with  invasion,  and  effectually  cut  off  all  their  maritime 
infieccoutBe  with  one  another.  To  establish  overland  camnm- 
iiica^ons  between  than,  available  for  troops  tmd  nnlitary  stores, 
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seened  at  that  tiiee,  to  a  people  not  taught  by  iMceatitji, 
to  be  in  most  cases  impTactieable.  But  over  the  Pamfwa  et 
great  plains  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Chili,  the  silent  conne 
of  traffic  with  the  natives  bad  beaten  a  path,  which,  it  waa  thought, 
might  afford  the  means  of  mutual  protection,  while  it  also  became 
the  regular  commercial  route.  In  their  trade  with  the  Pehoea- 
dies  inhabiting  the  Andes  east  of  Conception,  and  the  other 
lodian  tribes  of  the  adjoining  Pampas,  tiie  Chilians  annually 
despatched  several  hundred  mules  laden  with  trinkets,  some  arti- 
des  of  clothing,  and  iron  ware.  These  caravans  croseing  the 
mountains  by  the  pass  of  Antuco,  descended  to  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Cordillera  ;  where  the  above-named  articles  were  exchanged 
with  the  Indians,for  salt,  horses,  and  cattle.  On  what  advantageotu 
terms  the  Chilians  carried  on  this  traffic  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  nsoal  price  paid  by  the  Indians  for  the  three  small 
kon  lings  used  to  connect  the  lasso  with  the  saddle,  was  two  good 
horses.  In  these  trading  excursions,  the  Chilians  often  met 
among  the  Indians  with  adventurers  from  Buenos  Aires;  and 
thns,  when  the  prices  of  commodities  differed  in  the  two  coloDtes,  a 
petty  commerce  between  them  took  place  in  the  Pampas,  whidi 
only  awaited  an  oivent  demand  froro  one  side  or  the  other  to  rise 
into  importance.  Consequently,  when  the  activity  of  the  British 
cruisers  had  intercepted  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Chili,  and  Euro- 
pean goods  bore  there  an  enormously  high  price,  supplies  of  them 
b^an  to  flow  in  from  the  side  of  the  Pampas.  Among  the  adven- 
turn^  who  engaged  in  this  traffic  was  a  Chilian,  named  D,  Jnsto 
Molina,  who,  in  1804,  t^ossed  from  Conception  to  Buenos  Aires 
by  a  route  apparently  so  easy  as  to  be  practicable  even  for  load- 
ed carts.  His  report  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chilian  Go- 
vernment, whidi  resolved  to  make  an  exact  survey  of  the  road. 
The  offer  of  D.  Luis  de  la  Cruz,  a  native  of  Conception,  to  con- 
duct the  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  was  accepted.  Molina, 
and  two  other  traders  acquainted  with  the  Pampas,  with  D. 
Tomas  Quesada,  a  land-surveyor,  and  fifteen  other  persona, 
soldiers  or  servants,  were  appointed  to  form  his  retinae. 

La,  Cruz  had  enterprise  and  public  spirit ;  but  he  was  a  wholly 
-Hninstracted  men,  and  his  journal  is  singularly  deficient  in  ail 
ihat  oia  sdoin  or  enliven  a  narrative.  The  various  aspects  of 
nature  in  the  Andes,  and  in  the  great  plains  which  lie  beneath 
thim,  ncFer  call  forth  from  him  a  single  ob«ervationi  The  main 
boBiDflss  of  his  expedition  was  to  measure  the  ground  with  the 
obain,.  and  his  pages  seem  to  bear  traces  throughout,  of  thiatoil- 
someand  monotonous  operation ;  or  if  we  find  this  labow  inter- 
faitted,  it  is  only  to  give  place  to  ffttiguing  pahvm  with  the 
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IndiftiiH,  recorded  at  intenniDablfl  leagth.  NeTertfadeBt,  the  kis> 
tory  of  the  expedition,  taken  altogether,  has,  in  what  it  di»i 
covered  and  what  It  acMered,  snfficient  interest  to  oompennte 
its  want  of  varied  details.  We  shall,  therefore,  relate  its  nittory 
succinctly,  Bupplying  its  chief  deficiencies  by  infomiation  gath«u 
ed  from  other  sources.  But  before  we  start  from  the  fort  in  the 
Andes,  where  La  Crua  assembled  his  attendants,  it  seems  espe> 
dient  that  we  should  give  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  Ae  rcm^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  between  that  point  and  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  commerce  on  the  sea-ihore. 

From  Conception,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  TfUca- 
huano,  the  road  to  Antuco,  in  the  Andes,  first  oonducts  south- 
wards, a  short  distance,  over  a  sandy  plain,  to  the  great  river 
Biobio,  which  is  in  this  part  a  mile  and  half  wide  ;  but  though 
the  greatest  river  in  Chili,  it  is  unfortunately  so  completely 
barred  by  sandbanks  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  even  the  smaUeit 
vessels.  The  road  leads  along  the  right  or  northern  b&nk  of 
the  river,  the  hills  on  the  left  condnually  increasing  in  height, 
and  covered  with  trees,  which  in  many  places  overiiang  the 
noble  stream ;  the  narrow  road,  or  rather  path  for  the  mules, 
winding  round  the  feet  of  cliffs  and  woody  steeps.  The  firtt 
day's  journey  terminates  at  Gualqui,  which  may  be  described  u 
the  farm-house  of  an  estate  of  truly  Spanish  dimensions,-— extend- 
ing to  the  sea  ten  leagues  distant,  and  embracing  a  surface  of 
f>erhaps  three  hundred  square  miles.  The  second  day  the  road 
eaves  the  valley  of  the  Biobio,  with  its  grand  and  vaned 
scenery,  and  turns  north-eastward  over  a  succession  of  bleak  hills, 
scantily  covered  with  stunted  bushes,  and  exhibiting  fragments 
of  lava  scattered  over  the  sandstone  rock,  to  the  village  of  Here. 
The  only  curiosities  of  this  place  are  it«  gigantic  palm-tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and  its  bell.  The  palm-tree  is 
a  solitary  individual  of  its  species,  which  has  here  attained  an  un- 
usual size,  being  three  feet  in  diameter,  though  beyond  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  region  in  which  the  palm  grows  wild.  The. 
sweet-toned  bell  of  Rere  contains  a  great  weight  of  silver,  and 
several  pounds  of  gold  also,  collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  added  to 
the  metal,  rather  from  motives  of  piety  than  with  a  view  to  make 
it  more  elastic  and  sonorous.  The  journey,  of  the  third  day,  to 
Yumbel  lies  over  a  country  of  simitar  description  ;  the  sucoesmve 
wave-shaped  hills,  however,  gradually  attaining  a  greater  eleva- 
tion. 

From  Yumbel  the  road,  inclining  more  to  the  west,  leads 
across  a  desert  plain  fif^  or  sixty  miles  in  width,  and  desthnte 
of  trees  or  bsbitttioiii.     ThU  elevated  plain,  c&Ued  La  TrmttUi, 
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k  aldrted  on  all  eidee  by  hUls  Insuiiantly  wooded.  Its  cdersted 
na^^,  and  the  quantity  of  Htra  and  other  volcanic  products 
wItioQ  lie  in  heaps  on  its  sandstone  floor,  as  If  drifted  tiiere  by 
floods,  combine  to  impress  the  traveller  with  the  belief  that  the 
barren  plain  was,  at  no  ffreat  distance  of  time,  the  bed  of  a  lake. 
The  river  Laja,  descending  rapidly  from  the  Andes  of  Antuco, 
Sows  throngh  it ;  bnt  this  mountain  stream,  confined  in  a  deep 
and  rocky  bed,  has  not  a  green  spot  on  its  banks.  Its  wildness 
corresponds  with  the  desolateness  of  the  adjoining  plain.  The 
tedious  journey  across  the  Travesia  terminates  at  the  village  of 
Tucapel.  The  fifth  day's  journey  begins  with  crossing  the  Laja, 
at  times  a  dangerous  task.  The  country  now  improves  in  ap- 
pearance— the' soil  is  every  where  of  volcanic  origin  and  ex- 
tremely fertile— the  hills  are  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  the 
Andes  at  no  great  distance  rise  above  them  in  all  their  g^randeur. 
Antuco  may  be  reached  with  a  little  exertion  on  the  fifth,  or  with 
ease  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  valley  of  Antuco,  extending  about  seven  leagues  in  length, 
from  west  to  east,  and  rarely  above  two  miles  wide,  though  gene- 
rally mudi  narrower,  lies  at  the  height  of  about  5000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  enjoys  a  most  delicious  climate.  Its  soil,  composed 
of  disintegrated  lavas,  is  exuberantly  fertile.  Numerous  streams 
from  the  Cordilleras  enclosing  the  valley  descend  into  the  Laja, 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  it ;  and  which,  from  the  vast 
depth  of  its  rocky  bed,  the  violence  of  its  current,  its  numberless 
cascades,  and  foaming  eddies,  presents  a  new  and  impressive  scene 
at  every  turning.  This  river  takes  its  name  from  the  schistose 
rodu  or  slates  (lajas)  which  form  its  bed.  The  hills  immediately 
closing  in  the  valley  are  thickly  clothed  with  indigenous  forests  ; 
on  the  skirts  of  which  the  apple,  pear,  and  apricot,  introduced 
from  Europe,  grow  in  wild  profusion.  Some  of  the  lateral  val- 
lejfs,  leading  up  to  the  heignta  of  the  Cordilleras  on  the  soutfa- 
WB  side,  conduct  to  a  great  wood  of  the  Araucarian  pine,  the 
Mrthem  limit  of  that  tree.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
and  about  two  leagues  from  the  village,  rises  the  volcano  of 
Antuco  to  the  height  of  perhaps  10,000  feet.  This  ever  active 
vohsano  was  ascended  in  1831  by  the  German  naturalist  Foeppig, 
who  found  the  crater  surrounded  by  a  rim  or  wall  so  narrow  that 
with  the  violent  wind,  whirling  clouds  of  saline  and  sulphurous 
particles  in  his  face,  he  was  afraid  to  stand  on  it ;  he  therefore  lay 
across  it,  and  leaning  his  head  over,  pryed  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  biteiior.  On  his  descent -his  foot  slipped  on  the  glassy  sur- 
fiwe  erf  the  lava,  and  rolling  down  the  rapid  slope,  he  was  mMt 
foptnnately  carried  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  fall  acrow  a  crack  6t 
thasm  in  the  lava  about  four  feet  wide;  inwhicfiyif  he  had  been 
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once  «i]gulfed,  bis  criet  even  would  have  never  j-eached  the  uppra 
world.  The  volcano  of  Antuco,  as  the  same  traveller  informs  us, 
often  presents  in  midsummer,  that  is  in  November  or  December, « 
singuMr  and  enchanting  spectacle.  When  at  the  time  of  fuU 
moon  and  towards  sunset,  a  passingr  storm  covers  with  snow  the 
upper  part  of  the  cone,  the  mountain  may  be  seen  played  on  by 
the  blended  illumination  of  four  different  lights.  The  sun's  last 
rays  gitd  the  summit  of  the  cone ;  lower  down,  on  the  western  side, 
glow  streams  of  red  hot  lava;  on  the  eastern  side  the  fresh  snow 
glitters  in  the  moonbeams,  while  above,  the  mysterious  glimmer- 
ing of  the  crater  is  reflected  from  the  clouds.  At  the  head  of  the 
vidley  of  Antuco,  and  southwards  beyond  the  volcano,  tower  the 
glaciers  and  everlasting  snows  of  the  Silla  Velluda.  The  name 
of  this  mountain,  which  signifies  the  velvet  saddle,  exemplifies 
the  humour  of  the  Chilian  people,  being  given  to  a  jagged  ridge, 
resembling  at  a  distance  the  edge  of  a  saw  rather  than  a  soft  seat. 
The  aspect  of  the  SHla  Velluda,  which  has  probably  an  elevatioa 
of  17,000  feet,  is  on  all  sides  peculiarlv  rugged.  Below  the 
region  of  snow  and  glaciers,  its  broken  sides  display  black  precjr 
pices  three  or  four  thousand  feet  in  height ;  on  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished ten  or  twelve  horizontal  ana  successive  rows  of  baiial- 
tic  columns. 

The  Cordilleras  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Laja  present  the 
same  appearances ;  so  as  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the  belief 
that  the  country  round  Antuco  has  at  some  remote  time  slipped 
down  from  the  snowy  Cordilleras,  as  if  by  the  falling  in  of  an 
immense  crater ;  the  basaltic  precipices  around  marking  the  extent 
of  the  ruin,  while  the  volcano  which  now  gives  vent  to  the  intw- 
nal  fires  shows  its  cause. 

But  to  return  to  the  expedition.  La  Cruz  assembled  his  pai:ty 
at  Fort  Ballenar,  in  the  valley  of  Antuco,  where  he  held  also 
divers, conferences  with  the  chie&  of  the  Pehneiiche  Indians,  and 
listened  to  many  "of  their  tedious  harangues,  which  he  reports  in 
his  journal  with  Bcnipulous  Adelity.  His  object  was  to  pe^uade 
^em  to  accompany  him,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  their  service  as 
guides,  as  that  they  might  assist  him  in  conciliating  the  Indians 
of  the  plains,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  peaceful  objects  of  the 
expedition.  His  suit  was  successful,  and  he  was  soon  joined  1^ 
a  party  of  these  wild  cavaliers.  Matters,  being  thus  arranged,  he 
staitedonbisjourneyfromFort  Ballenar  on  the  6tb  of  April,  1S06. 
In  ascending  the  valley  of  Autuco  he  crossed  a  number  of  lively 
streams  running  northwards  into  the  Laja,  of  which  the  Bnco- 
-heca'^atld  the  Quillay,  respectively  so  named  from  two  spetueHi«f 
4e|6ri  qnd  the  Bto  de  los  Finos,  which  owes  its  title  to  toe  woods 
M  ^/  Araucaria  nef^  its  wtvoe,  give  us  hiats  respectijig  the 
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nslural  history  of  the  country, — a  eabject  to  which  La  Crui  nafoi^ 
ttinately  but  seldom  makes  allusion.  When  he  had  advanced 
about  IbuT  leagues,  he  reached  the  deep  narrow  luke  from  which 
the  Laja  issues,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  southward,  making  s 
circuit  along  its  shore,  with  the  craggy  heights  of  the  Silla  Vel- 
luda  on  his  right,  and  the  Cordillera  del  Toro  on  the  &rther  side 
of  the  lake.  His  first  day's  march  terminated  at  La  Cuera,  a 
natural  grotto  in  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Silla  Velluda.  Num- 
berlesB  streams  from  the  mountains  rushed  fiom  every  side  into 
the  lake.  All  the  rocky  steeps  of  the  Cordilleras  seen  from  this 
point  were  of  a  yellowish  colour  inclining  to  red,  except  the  vol- 
cano, which  was  of  black  sand  or  ashes.  La  Cruz  says  nothing 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  nor  of  the  rate  of  ascent  from  Fort 
Ballenar  to  La  Cueva,  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  leagues.  He 
crossed  several  heaps  of  scorise  and  a  bank  of  sand,  all  which  we 
And  alluded  to  in  his  estimate  of  the  expense  of  forming  a  road 
for  carts. 

The  measuring  of  this  intricate  mountain  road  appears  to  have 
caused  a  delay  of  two  days.  On  the  9th  the  march  was  resumed ; 
and  our  travellers,  crossing  the  entre-cordon  of  the  Cordillera  dd 
Toro  and  the  Silla  Velluda,  entered  what  La  Cruz  calls  '  the 
'  famous  western  valley  of  Pailalechimellan.'  This  valley  owes 
its  repHtation  to  its  great  fertility,  that  is  to  say,  to  its  abundant 
pastore,  and  perhaps  to  its  woods  of  Araucarian  pine ;  for  another 
Riode  Los  Pinos  flows  northwards  through  it,  and  winds  its  way 
round  the  Cordillera  del  Toro  into  the  lake  of  the  Laja.  The 
elevated  plain  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Los  Pinos  forms 
the  division  of  the  waters  in  this  part  of  the  Andes ;  all  the  streams 
met  with  further  on,  flowing  eastward  into  the  Atlantic.  From 
this  place  the  road,  which  is  good  for  carriages  or  easily  made  so, 
as  La  Cruz  declares,  ascends  the  Cordillera  of  Pichachen,  of 
coarse  sandstone,  and  then  follows  north-eastwards  the  river 
Reingui-leubu,  which  receives  numberless  streams  from  the  Cor- 
tlilkras  to  the  south. 

}n-  three  very  short  journeys  from  La  Cueva,  after  crossing  the 
l{«ingui-leubn  several  times,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Rime-mal- 
llh  ;  between  which  place  and  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Antuco, 
a  distance  of  twelve  let^ues,  the  road  is  closed  with  snow  four 
mcHtthg  in  the  year-  A  Rttle  below  this  station  were  the  ruins  of 
a  6hfcpel,  built  by  the  missionaries,  whose  useful  labours  had  been 
put  an  end  to  by  the  revolutionary  War. 

BVom  Rime-mallin,  La  Cruz  descended  about  two  leagues  ft) 
Botflcura,  a  fertile  awi  well  watered  plain  where  little  snow  falls 
in  winter,  and  in  consequence  moch  freqaent«d  by  the  biAans. 
At  a»ii  station  u  well  as  the  pMc«dinK>  having  good  pwttuw  end 
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water,  he  remained  some  days  to  reeniit  bis  mulea  and  Iwrses 
after  the  fadguee  of  the  journey  through  the  mountains.  The 
Indiana  of  the  eurrounding  country  flocked  to  visit  liim,  lod  with 
them  came  a  wandering  Spaniard  or  two ;  but  these  people  had 
little  information,  and  the  discourse  of  Maoguel,  the  chi^  of  the 
Pehuenche  Indians,  who  accompanied  La  Cruz  from  Antuco,  is 
the  only  one  from  which  we  can  extract  any  tbing  in  the  least  de- 
gree interesting  or  instructive. 

'  I  did  not  neglect,'  said  tbe  old  chieftain,  speaking  of  bis  policy,  '  to 
extend  my  views  to  a  distance,  and  accordingly  I  travelled  beyond  tie 
country  of  Mamilmapti  (the  country  of  the  woods,  that  is,  the  eastern  Pam- 
pas), and  to  tbit  of  Canigcolo,  (chief  of  the  Guilliches  or  southern  Indians), 
for  the  sake  of  learning  the  strength  of  those  nations,  and  of  cultivating 
friendship  with  them,  in  case  they  were  my  auperiors.  Yon  ire  now  on 
the  road  to  Mamilmapfi,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what  your  own  eyes  wfll  ' 
soon  make  you  acquainted  with  ;  but  of  my  journey  to  Canigcolo,  I  will 
relate  to  you  the  particulars.  I  travelled  six  days,  to  arrive  at  Guedn- 
guebun,  where  Canigcolo  was  then  encamped,  and  before  reaching  bit 
country,  I  crossed  the  Limayleubfi,  a  deep  and  formidable  river.  At  tbe 
place  where  I  crossed,  it  is  as  wide  as  the  Biobio  between  Gualqu!  end 
Conception.  The  float  was  made  of  blown  ekias,  and  on  this  I  passed 
over,  drawn  by  a  horse  swimming.  My  wife,  who  was  afraid  to  trust  her- 
self on  tbe  float,  was  featened  to  it  by  a  cord  round  her  waist,  and  frith 
her  hands  resting  on  it,  swam  after.  Canigcolo  is  handsome,  afiahle,  and 
well-mBDoered ;  his  exterior  speaks  tbe  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  re- 
ceived  me  hospitably,  made  an  alliance  widi  me,  and  we  discoursed  largely 
together  on  the  interests  and  means  of  preserving  our  respective  states. 
He  told  me  of  hie  alliance  with  the  Patagonians,  who  are  a  people  that 
go  on  foot,  very  agile  and  robust,  and  armed  with  lassos  and  arrawi.  He 
also  informed  me,  how  a  ship  of  the  infidels  called  Enelieh,  was  wrecked 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Limaylaubu,  a  good  way  up  from  the  sea,  whicli 
ship  the  Indians  had  not  seen  entering  the  river ;  but  as  they  travelled 
along  its  banks,  they  came  on  the  traces  of  the  people,  who  were  tolerably 
numerous,  and  who  had  built  themselves  comfortable  habitations.  Those 
English  had  tame  fowls,  pigs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  with  which  the 
Indians  were  wholly  unacquainted  ;  and  there  was  an  interpreter  among 
them,  who  expltuned  the  utility  of  these  animals.  They  remained  there 
some  time,  and  were  uniformly  kind  to  the  Indians,  giving  tbem  maay 
things  which  they  desired,  and  among  the  rest,  the  above  uKntJoned 
animals,  that  they  might  breed  from  them.  The  English  disappear  of  a 
sudden,  embarking,  it  was  supposed,  in  some  European  vessels  which  ap- 
proached the  coast,  or  perhaps  entered  the  river.  AU  this  took  place  four 
years  ago  (in  1802),  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  poultry,  pigs,  and  sheep 
have  multiplied,'  &c.  &c. — P.  58-9, 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  that  kind  of  adventure  whtdi  com- 
trihuted  not  a  little)  no  doubt)  in  the  eaily  ages  of  mankind  to  peo- 
pie  the  earth)  and  to  diitributs  the  mcurd  useful  ^teoiu  of  pumiM 
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ami  ammals  orer  iti  Burfue ;  and  vhtoh,  neTerthelets,  in  a  dvi- 
liud  and  observant  age,  totally  escaped  the  notice  of  contenpi^ 
rary  hiBtoiians.  While  the  Pfunpas  are  ennobled  bv  a  continually 
iBtH^a^Dg  atock  of  useful  aaimals,  tiie  Chilian  Asaes  are  in  many 
places  BOorned  widi  European  fruits  and  flovere.  The  garden 
seeds  mixed  accidentally  with  the  grain  bonght  by  tbe  Indians, 
sooner  or  later  fell  on  a  genial  soil,  and  Uius  is  propagated  far 
and  TFide  a  variety  of  species.  At  Rtme-maUin  and  Batacora, 
La  Cruz  saw  rape  and  turnips  growing  wild  in  abundance.  At 
the  former  place,  he  saw  a  clustre  of  young  apricot  trees,  and  lower 
down  be  found  some  apple  trees,  well  grown,  and  bearing  fruit. 
But  to  return  to  the  discourse  of  the  Indian  chief,  it  must  oe  ob-  ' 
served  that  be  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  missionaries,  that 
tiie  Boutbem  Andes  eastward  of  Valdirla,  Osomo,  and  Chiloe,  are 
very  low,  and  tliat  the  passes  there  are  quite  free  from  snow  at  all 
Masons  of  the  year. 

We  afaall  now  advance  more  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  plains. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Butacura,  La  Cruz  and  his  party 
arrived  at  the  river  Neuquen,  a  considerable  stream,  1 40  yards 
wide,  which  receives  the  Reingui>leubu,  and  all  the  other  rivers 
descending  from  the  Cordillera  of  Pichachen,  Half  a  nule  fur- 
ther on  they  crossed  the  Cudileubu,  nearly  equal  to  the  Neuquen. 
These  rivers,  uniting  about  a  furlong  below  the  ford,  flow  south- 
wards into  the  Limayleub6  or  Rio  Negro.  During  this  part  of 
Ute  journey  a  hill  was  pointed  out  to  La  Cruz,  which  was  said 
to  be  covered  with  round  stones  like  cannon-baits,  whereupon  he 
remarks, — *  This  is  a  common  thing  in  many  parts  of  the  Cor- 
*  dilleras,  and  in  particular  I  have  been  assured  ibaA  on  the  eas- 
'  tern  side  of  the  great  Salt  Pans  (Salinas  grandes),  to  which  the 
'  road  we  are  travelling  conducts,  there  is  a  valley  named  Mulu- 
'  chumelico,  which  la  strewed  over  with  round  stones  of  all  dia- 
'  meters,  so  that  there  is  no  ball  used  which  may  not  be  there 
'  matched  in  size.' — P.  64. 

As  the  spetnal  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  survey  the  ground, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  oarHase-rosd,  the  attention  of 
its  leader  was  naturally  directed  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
ef  the  min»al  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  his  route.  Hence  La 
CruK  notes  many  common  geological  phenomena  with  an  empha- 
sis and  frequency  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  subject  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  affecting  a  lasbionable  study.  But  the  journal 
of  an  ill-educated  Chilian  gentleman,  written  thirty  years  ago, 
and  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  is  certainly  not  liable  to  such 
an  in^Mitation.  His  remarks,  though  not  those  of  a  skilful  ob- 
sevrer,  are  obviously  faitfafol  and  ii^enuous.  In  his  journal  of 
iiis  eighth  day's  march,  ke  says,—*  We  halted  in  a  glen  in  vhioh 
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<.we  recks  fillsd  with  shells,  nsd  others  witb  impremoM  like 
'  aUrs ;  a  matter  worthy  of  notice,  and  I  took  ^cinaeBS  of  both 
'  kiods.  We  continued  the  inarch,  following  tlie  slope,  wtd-a 
'  little  way  on  we  came  to  a  place  covered  with  petrified  trw», 
'  of  perfect  stone,  yet  without  losing  the  veins  and  coofiguratiMi 

*  of  the  original  material.' — P.  G5-66, 

Again  on  his  II  th  march — <  We  met  with  stones,  he  says,  e«B- 

*  taining  veins,  apparently  of  good  metal ;  and  further  on  with 
'  petrified  ebells,  of  each  species  of  which  I  took  a  spedmeu. 
'  And  moreover  we  saw  a  piece  of  a  carcass  of  a  petrified  wfai^ 
'  apparently.' — P.  77. 


tJence  in  his  desciiption  of  the  country  of  the  Pehuencbes  ap- 
pended to  his  journal,  La  Cruz  generalizes  his  observations  in  the 
following  manner : — '  In  all  the  mountains  (of  the  Andes)  and  u 
'  the  country  between  them  and  tbp  Cbadileubu  (in  the  middle 
'  of  the  Pampas)  are  found  quantities  of  marine  bodies  embedded 
'  iu  rock  or  petrified.  These  fossils  are  not  confined  to  the  s^^■ 
'  lace  of  the  Andes,  but  exist  also  at  considerable  depths,  as  is 
'.  evident  from  the  specimens  carried  down  in  the  deeply-won 
'  beds  of  torrents.     These  indications  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt 

*  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  have  some  time  or  other  rested  oo 
'  all  these  countries.' — P.  17. 

He  furthermore  informs  us, — '  In  many  places  there  are  aocea- 
'  bible  masses  of  mineral  coal  fmineralei  de  carbon  tie  piedTaj, 

*  especially  at  the  lower  edges  of  the  Cordilleras,  along  toe  hafSa 
'  of  the  rivers.' — P.  75. 

.  It  must  be  confessed  tliat  La  Cruz  was  sometimes  seduced  by 
his. sanguine  hope  of  finding  precious  metals,  into  futile  observa- 
tions. Every  singular  shining  stone  appeared  to  him  '  extremdy 
'  rich ;'  and  his  Indian  companions,  no  better  mineralogists  than 
himself,  very  naturally  fed  his  credulity.  From  bis  encampment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cudileubu,  he  returned  to  Butacura,  in  order 
to  explore  a  ehorter  and  easier  route  north  of  that  which  ho  had 
already  travelled.     This  led  him  over  the  Cordillera  of  Piu  Ma- 

guida,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Neuquen  and  Cudileii- 
u ;  and  appears  to  project  further  eastward  than  the  other  heights 
of  the  Andes.  From  the  sparing  intimation  of  La  Cruz,  tliat 
'  the  Silla  Velluda,  which  is  still  visible,  and  Piu  Maguida,  are 
'  all  covered  with  snow,'  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  riies 
above  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation.  None  oi  the  motW- 
Cuns,  south  of  his  route  from  Butacura,  had  snow  on  them. 

From  the  raicampment  on  the  Cudileubu,  the  oouDtrytothe 
riorthi«a»t,  in  tb«  direction  of  the  route,  appeared  as  wfaito  as 
wow,  the  bills  being  of  gypsum,  acc(»ding  to  oar  author;-bat 
tvto«rtlu«frl«ajru«fiirtlier  on,  the  colour  of  die  pl«n  cfaat>g<id, 
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ami  wimre  it  formed  tb«  horiztm,  was  tike  Vermillion.  On  llw 
kcodH  day,  after  leaving  the  river  Cudileubu,  tbe  espeditipB 
fvadud  Uie  Cobuleubu,  red  river,  or  Kio  CtJorado,  whiefa  ob- 
vioasljr  owes  the  latter  name  to  the  red  soil  through  which  it 
iows.  At  the  place  where  La  Crnz  came  on  it,  it  was  as  la^^ 
as  the  Neiiquen,  that  is  to  say,  140  yards  wide,  and  flowed  in  a 
ittcfiction  north  of  east ;  [bat  mer  continuing  for  some  leagnes  in 
a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  road  to  Buenos  Aires,  it  turns  off 
•ondi-eastwards  to  the  sea.  The  country  beyond  the  river  ap- 
peared barren,  the  soil  of  various  bright  colours,  and  strewed  with 
stones  which  looked  like  iron,  and  sounded  like  a  bell  when 
strudi. 

At  lett?tb,  on  the  third  day's  march  beyond  the  Cobuleubn, 

the  CordilleraB  were  lost  sight  of,  though  the  snowy  summit  of 

I^u   Maguida  was  not  above  sixteen  leagues  distant.      Hence 

His  nnnifest  that  elevated  land  intervened,  and  that  the  plain 

w«i  reached  by  a  gradual  descent.     But  though  the  mountains 

were  8o  distant,  the  proofs  of  volcanic  activity  still  offered  them- 

tekes  to  view ;  the  ground  in  fact  was  covered  at  intervals  with 

HdKS  or  seoriie,  carried  down  into  the  Pampas,  probably  by  floods 

before  the  rivers  had  as  yet  worn  for  themselves  fixed  channels ;  and 

there  thrown  into  long  heaps  or  ridges,  as  the  scanty  hints  of  La 

CruiB  permit  us  to  conjecture.     These  appearances  continued  till 

the  arrival  of  our  travellers  at  another  considerable  river — the 

Chedileubti,  which  floWs  southwards  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 

)  ninety  yards  wide  and  about  five 

ible  to  the  taste,  with  a  slow  current. 

east  was  another  river  of  still  greater 

ds  wide  and  two  fathoms  and  a-hatf 

)  supposed  by  La  Cruz  to  be  the  Dea- 

)iamante,  which  is  crossed  on  the  road 

doza.     But  in  support  of  a  statement 

>  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 

■d  better  produce  at  once  the  original 

girding  to  PaelmanC)  a  chief  of  the  Pebu- 

of  Melalque,  end  was  formerly  named  Ocn- 

waters  once  flowed  througti  the  valley  of 

ireBt)  but  in  cODseqnence  of  some  flood  or 

eaving  there  a  triniog  pool  extremely  nJt, 

before  the  raioB  begin  plenty  of  good  salt 

nUy.  be  cdbided  there.  They  also  say  that  at  the  diatance  of  five  tngnea 

itov^  Mm  placft,  the  ■ti'aamlet  of  Potrol  unites  again  with  tbe  Cbadiicnhd 

«t  the  wy  {toint  where  this  joins  the  next  river,  which  I  tkka  tobetW 

Deaaguadoro,  as  well  from  itB  situation  ai  bacaose  PnelmwiCj  wba  ^ 
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^nch  practical  kocl^I^ge  of  ib6  coafttiyi  iJIrsiB  that  the  Rio  d«l  I>ia- 
itoante,  which  iSB\iee  from  the  plane  called  Oasa,  niimiQg  eaatwsnb, 

emptiea  itself  into  this  rivj  chaqQel,  and  turoing  lonthfoiaw  iuQieiu^ 

takes  in  the  lowland^  ontil  j{)iae4  fire  leagues  bdow  this  hj  the  Chadir 
.leubfi,  whfiQ  the  oaited  stceains  &ov  ten  leagues  further  before  they 

spread  out  and  terminate  in  a  great  lake.'— P.  1 10. 

We  are  told  fiirther  oni  that  the  deep  and  beaotiful  lalw  is 

which  these  riven  terminate,  is  called  Urrsriaugueni  i.  e.,  )»Hat 
4ake.     Some  of  the  Indnns,  howerer,  maintaised  thM»  ftirthec  to 

the  Bontb,  the  Chadileubu  bceaka  out  again  and  continues  ite 
iCoursQ  to  the  sea.     The  tract  of  ^auntcy  between  th^te  riven  w 

sandy  and  barren ;  covered  with  numerous  ponds,  the  hawtt  of 
■nyriada  of  flftmiiiK<Ks,  BwanH»  and  other  aqnaUc  btidEt.     T^e  long; 

reed-groas  conceatt  also  the  jaguar,  or  some  other  of  the  CeUne 


the  lagi 
I  by  La 


'iqwcies,  briefly  dwcribed  by  La  Crua  as  a  wiid-b«a»t  like.a  eat 
miich  kills  horses.  It  m  not  so  easy  to  explwn,  his  aocoiint  oisfm 
■utmal  of  the  shape  and  aiee  of  a  dog,  ifitE.  ears  like  a  wif,  ;tfid 
■covered  with  boC(  wool  o|  a  bay  coloiuv  and  «!hicb  b^tAkes  ifmH 
'to  the  wat«4,  crying  (K)pvith.BiichteiTifiAloudneMai«to.fHght«9 
-^orwa.  It  is  tuuned  after  ite  cry ;  is  bunted  with  dogjs  ^  taken 
with  tiie.  lasso. 

The  Chadileubu  ia  th«  boundary  between  the  Pehneacbea.and 
the  Indians  of  Manjilmapfi  or  Llamiataa.  The  country  eastwar)! 
-of  it  continually  improve  in  appearance ;  smalt  lakes  were  sqab- 
tered  about  in  all  directions ;  treet  were  more  fntqi^nt^  and,  ip 
'Some  placies  the  foiesta  extended  %s  &r  as  the  eye  could  reacih; 
.aad  every  where  La  Oui  had  occastpn  to  remark  with  joy  '  that 
*  the  soil  was,  firpa,  and  that  t^iere  was  no  obstacle  to  tke  use  of 
'  wheeled  carriages.' 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  couatrj ,'  he  observes,  <  that  we  have  passed 
-through  is  excellent  for  wheat  and  for  breeding  sheep  or  u^tle.  The 
wood  is  inexhaustible,  since  the  two  forests  that,  we  have  paaaqd  s^fftch 
from  north  to  south  as  isr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  were  crossed  bj  as 
in  their  narrowest  parte  ;  the  trees  are  all  of  great  size,  many  of.theip 
equalling  a  cart-wheel  in  diameter,  and  there  are  plenty  oflogse  boughs 
and  underwood  for  fiiel.  The  road  was  every  where  good  for  cu-ts,  thougn 
■in  a  few  pkces  overshadowed  bj  the  trees,  yet  there  was  room  enoogh 
for  large  loaiis.  Erom  our  first  starting  (on  the  32d  day's  march),  we  hsvie 
followed  a  Well-beaten  path,  evidently  much  used,  and  the  same  whi^ 
'Molina  followed,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  his  bod.  Deer  of  many  spe- 
cies ftre  namerouB  in  these  plains ;  birds  are  very  few,  and  there  are  no 
>hti»)*li  inhabitants.'— P.  15& 

The  Indians  who  wander  over  the  Pampas  sow  small  garden^ 
'of  miiak  and  water-melons  and  a  few  herbs,  but  cultivate  no  grain. 
^Oood  w^terls  found  every  where  in  abundance  at  the  depth  of  two 
6i  three  feet :  but  immense  flights  of  locusts*  as  oi^authoi'  a^rms, 
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•ocaii«nally  nntce  tbrar  appeanmee  and  (^«kly  destroy  all  tb« 
Jbepfaafr*.     JaojiiaTB  Itnk  in  the  tal]  reed-gram  in  the  Tionity  of 
tbe  ercat  herds,  and  are  the  most  formidable  enenteB  «f  the  pu» 
toraf  Indians.     In  one  place  much  infested  W  these  animals,  La 
Cmz  and  his  C^iilian  attendants  rede  intrepidly  into  the  midst  of 
the  thick  corer  to  ronse  the  game,  while  the  trembling  Indians 
)*oked  on  with  amazement;    but  the  jaguars,  not  used  to  he 
eon^hc  thus  hoiAij,  sCoIb  off  timidly,  and  the  Chilians  w«n  a  hlood- 
less  triumph.  Od  this  adventure  La  Cruz  remarks, — '  In  our  hill* 
'  there  are  many  lai^e  and  fierce  lions,  and  our  country  feUows, 
*  soch  of  them  as  hare  any  fe^s  to  boast  of,  catch  and  despatch 
'  them  with  the  lasso  quicker  than  they  would  a  kmb.'-~P.  178. 
-    It  was  not  till  two-thirds  of  the  journey  acroBs  the  Pampas 
were  completed  that  the  great  herds  of  wild  nares  were  met 
with-;  which,  according  to  the  Indians,  extended  onward  without 
ittte^BHSsioit'  to  tbe  eastern  coast.     The  humid  aHnosphere  of  the 
Sea-eoftst  began  now  to  be  perceptible.     Showers  of  rain  and 
violent  thusdn-storms   grew    frequent.      The  country  looked 
martt  Ifneuriuit,  and  was  more  replete  with  animal  as  well  as 
veg&ti^e  lif^.     La  Cru2  exclaims  in  raptures,  that  *  the  land  is 
'  all  gpod  for  tillage  or  Ibr  pasture,  and  that  the  road  is  delig^t- 
'  fel.     At  Iwigth,  on  the  5Ui  July,  eighty-one  days  after  leering^ 
Fort  BaltenAr,  of  which  fiftv-one  wer«  actual  days  of  march,  La 
GrttK  and  his  party  enteren  the  fortress  of  Meliscu^,   on  the 
fy<mtiere  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Aires.     But  there  he  was 
surprised  by  a  singular  piece  of  intelligence,  which  at  once  fru*' 
treted  alt  his  plans,  and  caused  him  the  most  serions  embarrass- 
metit.     He  learned,  in  short,  that  the  English,  under  General 
Whitelock,  had  ascended  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  were  actually 
in  possession  of  Buenos  Aires.     His  pecuniary  resources  consist- 
ed almost  wholly  of  bills'  on  that  place.     He  hod  a  numerous 
ntiuUe  to  support ;  and,  considering  all  hope  of  credit  at  Buenos 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  reduce 
lossible  by  the  immediate  dismissal 
'esolution  been  less  prompt,  fortune 
ind  he  would  hare  learned  in  a  few 
bllowed  the  short-lired  triumph  of 
m  WHS  adapted  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  followers,  and  hastened  from 
closes,  to  Cordoba,  where  the  go- 
ganuing  a  determined  reustance  to 
the  foreign  inreder» 

'  Sutdi  «■»  tbe  abortive  oonduuon  of  this  remarkable  expedi- 
tion. "He  length  of  the  road,  accurately  measured  by  Lb 
Cntki  ft(>ii  Tore  BaUenac  to  MeUucu4  was  filO  Btitlsh  statute 
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miles,  33  yards.  The  entire  toad  to  Bueaoa  Aires,  by  a  short 
cut,  paesine  south  of  Melincue,  he  estimated,  from  informatioa 
he  received,  at  651  miles.  To  this  noay  be  added  160  miles,  for 
the  length  of  the  road  from  Ballenar  to  Conception,  though  it 
is  not  evident  that  it  was  ever  contemplated  to  render  this  por> 
tioQ  practicable  for  wheel-cainages.  Thus  the  whole  distance 
between  the  chief  places  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  contiaent 
is  little  more  than  800  miles,;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  level 
plun,  sufficiently  snpplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  offering  no 
serious  impediment  to  the  traveller.  The  cost  of  constructing 
or  repairing  the  road  was  reckoned  by  La  Ccuk  at  46,051  pesos, 
of  which  sum  15,151  pesos  were  for  constructing  the  road  aod 
cutting  through  ridges  of  lava  and  scoria  in  the  Andes,  jfrom 
Ballenar  to  Butacura;  15,300  for  removing  difficulties  in  the 
Cordillera  of  Puconi  Maguida ;  14,100  for  various  improvements 
in  the  road  through  the  plain  to  the  Chadiieubu  ;  and  from  that 
river  to  Buenos  Aires,  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  distance,  ag 
expenditure  of  only  1500  pesos  or  dollars  was  required. 

The  political  troubles  which,  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  this  journey,  went  on  continually  increasing  in  the  Spa- 
nish-American prorinces,  will  sufficiently  explain  wny  no  advan- 
tage whatever  was  taken  of  the  labours  of  La  Cruz.  He  being 
an  ardent  patriot,  figured  as  a  member  of  the  first  Chilian  Con- 
gress, which  assembled  in  1812.  When  the  royalist  army  enter- 
ed Chili  shortly  after,  under  Osorio,  La  Cruz  appeared  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  The  royalists  obtained  the  victory, 
and,  though  their  triumph  was  not  of  long  duration,  it  sufficed 
to  subject  their  opponeats  to  the  bitterest  persecution.  La  Cnn 
was  sent,  with  other  state  prisoners,  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, where  he  remiuned  in  hard  servitude  till  liberated  by  the 
revolution  effected  by  San  Martin,  He  then  obtained,  as  the 
reward  of  his  services  and  his  sufferings,  the  rank  of  general;  and 
subsequently  filled  the  high  post  of  Lieut.- Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Of  the  date  of  his  death, 
his  editor,  D.  de  Angelis,  leaves  us  in  total  ignorance. 

To  the  geographer,  the  journal  of  La  Cruz,  notwithstanding 
its  dry  ana  meagre  character,  is  in  the  highest  degree  inter^sk- 
ing.  All  the  other  routes  across  the  Pampas  with  which  we 
ffording  accurate  details,  conduct  towards  Nont 
[endoza,  and  intersect  only  those  streams  which 
Diapiante.  It  was  known,  by  report,  that  thja 
|[gishly  in  a  deep  channel,  culed  the  Baitigpfi-^ 
1  the  south  ude  of  the  route  from  Buenos  Air^i 
^  into  a  lake,  and  was  wasted  somewb^  in  the 
e  route  of  La  Cruz  seems  to  have  lain  precisely. 
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m  tlie  direction  best  calculated  to  throw  ligbt  on  the  arrangement 
rfthe  waters  of  the  interior.  As  we  retrace  his  route,  proceed- 
ing from  east  to  west,  the  first  considerable  body  of  water  which 
we  meet  with  is  the  Desagiiadero  of  the  Diamante,  in  the  nud- 
dle  of  the  condnent;  fifteen  leagues  north  of  the  lake  in  which 
it  terminates,  and  which  is  many  leagues  farther  south  than  has 
been  hitherto  supposed.  We  next  find,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
the  Chadileubu,  which  rises  in  the  Cordillera  of  Melalgu^,  and 
flows  into  the  Desaguadero.  Proceeding  some  leagues  farther, 
we  come  on  the  Cobuleubu,  or  Rio  Colorado,  making  a  bold 
circuU  eastward  through  the  Pampas,  as  it  descends  from  the 
Andes  near  Manl£,  before  it  turns  southwards  to  the  sea.  As 
we  approach  the  Cordillera,  we  arrive  at  the  Cudileubu  and  the 
Neuquen,  the  latter  receiving  the  Tocoman  and  Reingutleubu, 
all  considerable  rivers,  the  united  waters  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  Mucum-Ieubu,  How  southwards  into  the  Rto  Negro. 
The  Netiqaen,  and  Cobuleubu,  both  appeared  to  faim  to  be  na- 
vigable downwards  from  the  place  where  he  crossed  them ;  and  he 
speaks  of  floating  timber  down  the  Reinguilcubu,  to  supply  the 
wiesfem,'  and  more  barren  portion  of  the  Pampas,  as  of  a  thing 
easily  practicable.  Thus,  he  appears  to  have  crossed  the  chief 
rivers  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  Patagonian  coasts,  or  at  least 
their  most  considerable  branches,  and  he  obtained  from  the  In- 
dian caciques  who  accompanied  him  copious  information  respecU 
ing  the  sources,  and  the  numerous  confluents  of  all  the  rivers 
from  the  Diamante  to  the  Rio  Negro.  He  learned  that  ten  days' 
jonmey  south  of  the  Cobuleubu,  the  river  Cariguen^ne  (the 
Huenahne  of  Molina),  issuing  from  the  Cordillera  ofDeguin, 
and  running  into  the  Limayleubu,  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Pehuenches  and  the  Guilliches,  or  Southern  Indians. 

Respecting  the  Limayleubu  which  La  Cruz  frequently  made 
tire  object  ofTiis  enquiries,  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  were  posi- 
tive and  distinct.  All  concurred  in  stating  it  to  be  the  greatest 
rircr  with  which  they  were  acquainted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andes ;  that  it  was  no  where  fordable,  and  that  it  received  the 
Jfeuquen,  Cndileubu,  and  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  eastern 
Atldes  northwards  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  It  issues, 
according  to  them,  from  a  beautiful  lake  called  Alomini,  of  great 
size ;  for  the  Cacique  Manguel  had  travelled  a  day  and  a  half 
along  its  shores.  It  is  situated  between  the  Cordilleras  Miguen 
and  Quennco,  and  has  an  island  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  river 
Limayleubu  is  small  at  first,  but  is  soon  swelled  by  the  accea- 
slbn  of  a  great  many  streams,  of  which  the  last  in  order,  as  named 
by  the  Indians,  is  the  Naguelgtiapi.  This  river  springs,  they 
aaW,  not  from  a  lake,  but  from  a  morass  of  the  same  name. .  Be- 
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sides  the  lake  Alomini,  the  Indian  dliefi  also  knew  ti  kke  nlled 
Omechulaugiiea,  wtuated  further  aoutfa,  and  tfab  fraters  of  whidi 
flow  into  the  limaylenbu. 

Let  uB  now  see  now  far  theie  accounts  n»y  Ik  made  to  ezplaioi 
or  to  coincide  with  preceding  statements,  ne  fliipposed,  at  first, 
that  the  lake  of  VulBrics,  which  is  twenty-fiiur  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  an  island  in  its  centre,  might  be  the  Alo* 
mini  of  the  natdves.  Molina,  it  is  true,  says,  that  its  Indiaii 
name  is  lauquen  ;  but  this  in  reality  is  only  a  general  term, 
meaning  lea,  and  not  a  proper  name.  The  same  writer,  how- 
ever, when  he  says  that  the  river  Tolten  flows  fmn  the  lake  of 
Villarica  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  states  a  Jact  which  appears  to 
us  to  OTerthrow  completely  our  first  hypothesis ;  for  it  cannot  be 
easily  admitted  that  rivers  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  the 
fiame  lake.  But  if  the  source  of  the  Limayleubu  be  not  in  the 
lake  of  Villarica,  it  is  not  very  far  from  it !  and  perhaps  the  dif- 
ficiiUy  of  fixing  its  situation  is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  th^ 
following  extract  irom  some  old  missionary  correspondence  sent 
to  La  Cruz  from  Valdivia,  and  of  whidi  he  did  not  perceivie  the 
more  important  application.  The  Jesiut  Imonoff,  in  a  letter 
dated  Villarica,  March  4,  1716,  thus  proceeds: 

'  Being  desirous  to  know  sometbing  of  the  road  which  passeB  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Cordillera,  constructed  by  the  aticient  inhaVitants  of  the 
country,  and  of  tbe  excellence  of  which  the  Indians  boa.<!t  so  much,  ] 
had  occasion  to  observe,  as  far  as  I  penetrated  within  the  Cordillera,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  road  is  iritfaout  the  lesst  rise,  4Uily  just  beyond 
the  lake  there  is  a  low  ridge,  somewhat  nneven,  beyond  which  are  tbe 
plains.  Immediately  on  entering  the  plains,  is  encount««d  a  beautifiil 
Jake,  and  at  tbe  extremity  of  it  is  a  volcano,  named  ttioo-leufo."  Th» 
beauty  of  this  lake  cannot  be  adequately  expressed,  and  its  volcano  being; 
situated  in  the  midst  of  so  singular  a  level,  and  so  close  to  the  road  to 
Buenos  Aires,  might  possibly  serve  as  a  mark,  or  beacon,  to  persoas 
travelling  to  that  place." 

If  this  account  be  received  as  authentic  (and  we  know  not 
why  It  should  be  rejected),  then  the  lake  seen  by  P.  Imonoff  is 
assuredly  the  Alomini-lauquen  of  the  Indians.  One  oonsidCTatitm 
alone  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  identify  them  completely ;  namely, 
that  the  sources  of  the  Limayleubu,  as  represented  to  La  Cruz 
by  the  Indians,  are  evidently  situated  near  the  ohwf  pass  or  road 
to  Valdiyia,  Osomo,  and  the  other  southern  settiemeots.  South 
of  the  Limayleubu,  said  the  Caciijues,  the  passes.of  the  Andes 
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are  low,  uid  &ee  from  aabvi  st  Wl  aeasonB  «f  tW  y«*r.  From 
this  it  18  tnanifbst,  that  tlte  r<ttid  explored  by  P.  Imonoff  was 
BOUth  of  the  Limayleubu ;  and  as  this  rirer  was  considered  by 
the  Indians  to  be  fifteen  days'  journey,  distapt  f^om  the  Gob^- 
leubu^  iutd  at  least  thrse  days  fcom  Qsortra  in  the  opposite  dire«- 
tion,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  k  impossible  to  fix  on  a  situation 
better  calculated  to  reduce  into  harmony  all  particulars  respect 
in|f  itt  than  the  plains  lOiniediateLy  to  the  east  of  ViUarics. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Falkner's  '  Description 
'  of  Patagonia,'  it  might  appear  disingenuous,  or  at  least  ungra- 
cious on  our  part,  if  we  were  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  statements 
of  that  honest  missionary,  so  much  at  variance  with  our  own  coo- 
clusions  Tespecting  th4  sources  of  the  Limtiyleubu.  But  a  cri- 
tical enquiry  into  the  causes  of  Falkaet's  mistake  (which  we 
think  quite  explicable),  in  transferring  the  Limayleubu  to  the 
southern  side  ol  the  Rio  Negro,  would  lead  us  beyond  our  pre- 
8«ri[>ed  limits.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  th'eretbre,  with  oh- 
serving,  that  his  own  account  of  that  river  bears  internal  evidence 
of  error.  Thus,  afta:  informing  us  that  the  Rio  N^ro  come? 
from  the  north,  he  goes  on  to  eaf,  '  Ute  people  of  Chili  give  the 
'  same  name  (Limayleubu,  or  livo:  of  leeohes)  to  all  the  great 
'  river  (Rio  Negro) ;  but  this  is  through  a  mistake,  they  being 

*  ignorant  of  some  of  its  branches,  of  which  tbis  is  one,  and  not 
'  so  big  as  the  Sanguel,  and  much  less  than  the  main  branch, 

*  even  at  its  first  appearance  out  of  the  Cordillera.'  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  nustalie  is  FttUtner'a,  and  not  that  of  the  people 
pf  Chili,  who  were  much  m^re  likely  to  be  yntt  acquainted  with 
the  rivers  issuing  from  the  Coi:dilleras  than  a  missionary  dwelling 
in  the  eastern  Pampas,  arid  who  called  the  main  branch  of  the 
Rio  Negro  the  Limayleubu,  whereas  Falkner  gave  this  name  to 
a  little  stream  (the  river  Eaeamacion  of  our  mape)t  the  Indian 
name  of  which  is  Tueamolel. 

Thus  it  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  main 
hraach  of  the  Rio  Negro  rises  in  the  lake  Alomini,  situated  in 
the  Cordilleras,  east  of  Villarica ;  and  that,  issuing  thence  under 
ihc  name  of  Limayleubu,  and  being  joined  by  numerous  streams, 
nmMig  others  by  the  Naguelguapi,  meoUoned  by  Falkner,  it  sooa 
betHMsas  a  great  river,  of  oonsiaerable  width,  and  nowhere  ford- 
able.  It  afterwards  receives  the  Cariguenague,  coming  from  the 
north,  and  lower  down,  the  Mucutnleubu,  ita^  a  great  river  j 
^namerotu  tributaries  to  which  were  crossed  by  Z«  Cruz. 
The  latter  river  ia  evidently  the  Sanguel,  or  reed  river  <rf  Falk- 
ner. These  united  Waters  proofted  sou^wards  a  short  Way*  till 
needng  the  southern  braucli  «f  the  Rio  Negro,  they  turn  eastr 
ward  to  the  ocean.    Tli«  northent,  and  principal  brancl)  «f  ^V 
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Bio  Negto,  the  course  of  wbieh  we  bare  been  en^vobrug*  to 
deeoribej  is  lidd  down  in  John  Airowsniitfa's  *  Map'sf  LaPJeto, 
*  the  Baada  Oriental,  and  Chili,'  under  the  nanieof  the'Div- 
mante  of  Viltarino.  We  hope  that  that  able  geogratrfier,- 'in 
arranginr  for  publication  the  rich  materials  which  he  is  under-- 
stood  to  hare  collected  for  a  map  of  South  America,  will  endea- 
vour, by  the  study  of  La  Cruz's  journal,  to  reduce  to  a  nataual 
anaB^onent  the  waters  of  the  Pampas,  whieh  even  in  his  owa 
inf^  are  now  in  inextricable  confusion. 

The  Rio  Negro  was  explored  in  1782  nearly  to  the  snureesof 
its  soothem  branch,  by  D.  Basilio  Viltarino,  whose  journal  wtii, 
we  presume,  find  a  place  in  the  forthcoraine  vohime  of  D.  de 
Angelis's  collection.  The  nairatives  of  La  Cruz  and  ViUarinOi 
with  many  other  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts,  relating  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  Sooth  Ameriea,  were  bnwght  to 
this  country  a  few  years  back  by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  who,  winfe 
filling  the  post  of  British  charg^  d'afiaires  at  Buenos  Aires,  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  the  discharge  of  a  dnty  too  geneuuy  Jte*- 
gJected  by  public  functionaries, — we  mean  to  the  furthenaoe  of 
knowledge,  literary  and  scientific.  The  zeal  manifiected''by'hiM 
in  the  collection  of  original  documents  may  perhaps-  hin'»>e«iK> 
tribnted  not  a  little  to  prompt  the  valuable  labours  «f  Scnor  do 
Angelis.  The  narratives  above  mentioned  were  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  and  as  we  also  have 
been  enabled  by  bis  kindness  to  study  them  attentively,  we  dntU 
here  add,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  plain  statements  of  La 
Cruz,  respecting  the  rivers  of  the  Pampas,  a  short  account  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

D.  Basilio  Villariiio  most  grievously  mismanaged  the  expedi- 
tion committed  to  his  care.  He  commenced  asoending  therircr 
in  the  last  week  of  September,  1 782,  with  four  vessels ;  and,  (e^ 
lowing  a  winding  course  towards  the  north-west,  he  arrived,  in 
the  first  week  of  November,  at  the  island  of  Choeleoh^,  nine 
leagues  in  length  and  three  wide.  The  land  near  the>riVeVj  at 
the  commencement  of  his  voyf^e,  was  extremely  boireny  but  jb 
improved  higher  up ;  and,  near  the  island,  appeared  to  be  of  >tft« 
best  quality.  The  banks  were  covered  with  willow  and'vtbsr 
trees,  '  su<»i,'  observes  Villariiio,  '  as  coal  is  made  of  «t  iheifse^ 
'.  tory.'  Here,  on  the  island  of  Choelechel,  it  pleased  V^lsriAA- 
to  eoeamp  his  party,  wintering,  as  he  termed  it,  in  the  nodsb  of 
tMmmer,  and  to  r«nain  inactive  nearly  seven  iTeeks,  tiw  (river 
ffilling  all  the  time.  His  vessels  appear  to  have  been  ill  fitted 
Sot  the  business  of  exploring  a  river :  he  had  too  many  people,  aiid 
tpp  littie  Broviaion  for  them.  At  kneth,  having  wasted  ssvea 
mflkfi  in  tMi4(ii)g  of  a  remedy,  while  the  «vil  ma  dsiJy  grawn^ 
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wone,  teisent  back  two  of  }ub  vessels,  and  with  the  iwntiiiugr 
two  rieooibiaeiuied  his  voyi^e  on  the  21  at  of  December.  The  mer 
etataed  for  a  low  way  up  to  increase  in  magnitude,  and  at  the 
distiOMX  of  from  mree  to  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  wh 
net  lees  than  half  a  lea^^  tride  in  the  narroirefit  places. 

After  encountering  numberlesa  difficulties,  arising  from  tbei«< 
creasing  shsilowneas  of  the  river,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  elun- 
Bel,  ViDariiio  arrived,  on  the  S3d  of  January,  17S3,  at  the  jtnwtion 
of  the  two  great  branches ;  of  which,  according  to  the  hypotheti- 
cal system  of  the  day,  he  names  the  sontfaem  the  Great  Desagua- 
dero,  and  the  other  the  Sanguel,  or  Diamante.  The  waters  of 
the  two  rivers  flowed  some  distance  blether  without  mixing ;  the 
stream  from  the  south  being  sweet  and  clear,  while  that  ftom  the 
north  was  turbid  and  ill-flavoured.  The  following  day  he  went 
in  the  boat  to  examine  the  northern  branch,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
great  lirer ;  but  after  ascending  it  a  league,  his  further  progress 
was  prevented  by  two  islands,  which,  by  contracting  the  stream 
and  catsing  rapids,  rendered  its  navigation  against  the  current 
impossible.  This  river,  be  observes,  is  nearly  as  great  as  the 
Muthetti  branch,  and  much  greater  than  the  Kio  C^orado.  Its 
fiotulsi  a«e  very  formidable ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  by  their 
mat^ES  on  tke  buiks,  rise  much  higher  than  thos6  of  tne  southern 
river.  It  flows  in  a  deep  valley  two  leagues  wide,  running  close 
to  the  western  ells',  ana  leaving  a  plain  to  the  east.  The  land 
near  it  was  destitute  of  trees  or  herbage,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  beii^ exposed  to  long-continued  inundation.  A  leagneabove 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  the  observed  latitude  was  thirty- 
eight  degrees  forty-four  minutes  south. 

In  Ms  ascent  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  Villarifio  had 
to  BuraouQt  a  long  succession  of  obstacles.  The  current  was  in 
some  places,  he  says,  like  a  mill-stream  ;  in  others  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  chuinels  for  the  boats.  The  patience  and  perse- 
reranoeiof  his  crews  almost  counterbalanced  the  inaptitude  anit 
irresolntiMi  of  their  commander.  The  river  was  here  genn^ly 
oonfined  between  cUfls,  sometimes  100  feet  high,  and  the  basis  of 
wfcick  was  «halk.  At  length,  on  the  25th  March,  l^e  expedition 
arriiwd  at  a  place  where  the  river  seemed  to  divide  into  twO 
bnmefaesj  one  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south-;  the  Cvt' 
diUeras  Ijeing  only  Ave  or  six  leagues  distant.  Viltarino  resolved 
to  expiase  the  northern  river,  wnich  he  calls,  not  very  ootteotly, 
we- suspect,  the  Catapuliche,  and  with  great  labour  aBCendtfd'lDftl 
twenty  days,  about  ten  leagues  to  Ut.  33  degrees  40  minutes  soOthi 
where  it  was  joined  by  the  Hueehuhuhuen,  a  small  river  irtM^  tbtt 
west.  Ab«ut  nvsfa  lei^nea  north  from  tJiis  plaeewaS'S  h^ 
cetvcal  nuniQtwui  called  by  VillMiao  tlie  Ceiro  fa)f)fcriaH-^iN» 
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b»Uy  tb«  Volcnb  of  ViUbriw,     It  WM  qovtiaA  mitik  ia»w,  u 
fnte  tlto  the  CenUlens,  3^  lel^;uea  dtttant  to  the  wnt. 

From  the  Mrtics  sent  by  him  to  expltHv  the  couDtrr,  aod  &on 
the  IndiMie,  VilUuifio  learned  that  &om  the  heights  above  tht 
river  the  plains  exteoded  without  interruption  to  the  Cecro  Iia- 
perial;  that  tiiose  elevated  platos  were  far  more  fertile  thaa  the 

SaveUy  depoeits  along  the  valley  of  t^  rtTer;  that  aa  opening  in 
e  hiUs  afforded  an  uninterrupted  view  westward  ;  and  that  the 
Huecbulauquen,  or  Lake  of  the  Limits,  m«idoned  by  Falkaar, 
aad  also  named  to  La  Cruz  by  his  Indian  attendants,  wkb  at  no 
great  distance  on  the  plain.  Apple-trees  were  numerous  near  tiie 
river,  aad  on  the  plains  ;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  Imperial* 
were  thick  forests  of  them  still  loaded  with  fruit.  The  Indians 
a£Srmed  that  the  see  was  visible  from  the  feot  of  the  Cerro  Im* 
perial,  that  Vfddivia  was  distant  only  three  days'  journey ;  but 
that  the  road  through  the  Cordilleras  was  difficult  and  impracti- 
cable for  carts.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  ezpeditioa 
to  open  a  communication  with  Valdivia ;  bvt  owing  to  the  feuds 
of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  nrae  of  those  inh^iting  the  river 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  m^e  a  journey  and  bear  a  letter  to  that 
[rface.  Villarino,  ther^ore,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  fvoxi^ 
mity  of  the  Western  Sea,  which  he  oaloulated  (and  Uttle  depend* 
ence  can  be  placed  mi  his  calculation)  to  be  only  sixtecu  leagues 
distant,  commenced  his  desoent  of  the  Catapuliche.  In  the  river 
which  joins  it  from  the  south,  called  by  the  natives  Tucamalili 
but  which  hb  named  the  Rio  de  I'Enoanncioni  were  the  remuni 
of  a  small  <^apel  and  dwelliDg-heuses  erected  there  not  long  be* 
fore  by  missionaries,  whose  small  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the 
river ;  but  whence  those  missionaries  cmne,  or  whiUwr  they  went, 
the  Indians  were  unable  to  explain.'  In  twesty-one  days  was 
completed  the  voyage  down  the  river,  which  it  had  taken  five 
months  to  ascfflid. 

The  expedition  of  Villarino  demonstoatte  the  practicability  of 
navigttting  the  Rio  N^^o  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean* 
As  to  the  trwn  of  difficulties  with  which  he  had  constantly  to  con- 
t^kd,  they  might  be  eauly  obviated  by  a  better  ciioiee  of  vessels 
and  of  season  for  the  undertaking.     In  heavy  laimofaes,  and  at 


*  Tint  taiasion  is  nllnded  to,  we  Btiapect,  in  GonzBles  de  AeUeroiT 
itittory  of  Chiloe.  The  Indian  name  of  the  tiVet  TncttmaUl  evideittl/ 
Kllmiee  to  the  stone  bHiMinj^  (Midil)  erected  id  it>  Th^  name  Gatspn*- 
Uch«,  givTO  b^  ViUarifio  to  tfat  nortum  tivtr,  ptoperiy-ltelvn^  to  tiM 
jieople  inlwbitiii|:  its  banks. .  ,       .        , 
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tfte  driMt  MBton  of  n  i— ikKMy  i)ry  ^«ar,  irhbn  the  rirers  wet* 
■11  VBusually  loW)  he  reached  a  {mot  whuh  «n  probaUy  set 
Bkore  than  from  a  hnn^txl  to  a  handled  aod  twenty  milet  from 
Valdivia.  But  there  can  be  little  dirabt  that  the  northua  branch, 
or  Limayleubu  (called  by  him  the  Diannate),  is  at  least  equally 
OaTigable  at  the  proper  BeaMti  as  the  BOathun  farancfa,  and  pro< 
bably  poBSesses  one  advantage  orer  it ;  inasmndi  as  it  eondnctt 
to  the  easieit  pais  of  the  Andes,  represented  by  the  Indians  as 
perfectly  fiee  tiota  all  obstructions.  The  p^  riven  ftirther 
north,  the  La  Plata,  Amaaons,  and  Orinoko,  are  so  completely 
walled  up  at  their  sourcei,  by  almost  impassable  mountaini,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ate  destined  ever  to  become  the 
cfaannds  of  an  active  intercourse  between  the  mposite  coasts; 
but  the  Kio  Kesro  seems  to  ofer  a  gimt  length  of  nav^ablc 
course,  with  little  countervailing  obstmctian ;  and  the  navigation 
of  it  may  hereafter  become  of  the  greatest  imporbmce  to  Soathem 
Chili.  The  cimstruction  of  the  road  surveyed  by  La  Craa  to  the 
river  Neoquen,  and  of  another  by  Villarioa  to  toe  lake  Aloraini, 
wonld  open  for  that  country  a  short  and  easy  oonomtniication  with. 
the  Atlantic.  Falkner  r^tes  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centnry  the  crew  of  a  Spani^  vessel,  lost  on  toe  Bania  Anegada^ 
saved  themselves  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  aacendiag  the  Rio  Co.- 
lorado,  or  Cobuleubu  of  the  Indiaira,  arrived  at  Mendota.  The 
most  southern  of  the  (Spanish  American  republics,  we  mean  those 
of  Chili  and  La  Plata,  nave  decidedly  got  the  start  of  the  nortfaera 
atates  in  the  maroh  of  dvilieattoii ;  aod  we  tUch  it  not  tuiraann- 
able  to  believe  that  the  Pampas,  or  wide  fiBioa  which  separate 
them,  will  yield  rich  harvests  long  before  the  wikl  exuberance  of 
the  intertropical  countries  shall  be  in  the  least  degree  subjected 
to  human  industry,  Nor  is  it  an  absunl  peculation  to  suppose 
that  the  rivers  of  the  Pampas,  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  Rio  Negrok 
may  be  animated  by  a  brisk  commerce,  while  the  Amasons  and 
Orint^o  stilt  wind  through  an  interminable  length  of  gloomy 
forests,  enlivened  only  by  the  crieB  of  v/M  imimals,  or  of  Ae  solir 
■tary  Indian. 

The  adTOBteges  which  might  be  expected  to  ariae  &om  a  set- 
tiemtent  on  Ae  Rio  N^ro,  wote  repeatedly  urged  by  Spanish 
Tfriters  iubsequently  to  the  expedition  of  Villuifio ;  but  to  tio 
purpose.  The  inertness  of  the  old  Spanish  Goremment  was  not 
to  be  overcome  by  motives  of  a  speeulative  kind.  The  Repub- 
iwan  Goremment  has  shown  itaeu  more  alett,  and  has  drawn  a 
pretext  fram  tlw  depredations  of  the  In^ans^  Bat  extendi^  hb 
bouBdariu  to  that  riv«r.  In  1830,  the  predatory  bands  of  GniL- 
iidiHi  PahuenchM)  Koi  othtt  tribes  who  Wander  <>ver  the  dImob 
iittder  the  nUM  o£  IndtM  Pamptrot,  coii?tn«ncfed  a  war  wit\the 
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RqiubHc,'  wUeh  tixy  carried  on  for  'some  time  with  gr«at  obsti- 
naey ;  btit  they  at  Icd^  suffered  snch  d^att  as  will  oUige 
tb«n  for  a  long  time  to  abstain  irom  hostitHiee.  Atthe  close 
of  the  war  in  1833  the  republic  established  a  fort  on  Cboe- 
lechel,  an  island  in  the  Rio  Ne|pt>,  abont  eighty  le^ues  from  the 
sea.  During  the  campaign  of  1 882,  Geneittl  Pacneco  reached 
the  rirer  Neuquen  a  few  leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
Negro  ;  and  General  Ramos  in  the  same  year  followed  the  Rio 
Colorado  tUl  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Cordilleras.  A  com- 
plete survey  was  also  made  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  narratives  of 
thase  expeditions  we  hope  to  6nd  in  a  future  volume  of  documents. 
The  native  tribes  of  the  Pampas  have  been  amply  indeinnifled  for 
whatever  restr^nts  the  presence  of  the  whites  has  imposed  on  them, 
by  the  vast  multiplication  of  useful  animals  introduced  by  the  latter. 
1  he  Bcquiution  of  the  horse  alone  ha'i  made  them  oomparatircty 
ri^,  ana  they  hare  beddes  laive  herds  of  kine.  They  ;fiurt:b&9e 
ccm  of  Uie  Europeans,  from  whom  they  have  also  learned  to  sow 
aimdl  patches' of  culinary  vegetables.  Many  of  these,  as  tim 
turrap  and  mustard,  now  grow  wild  through  the  southern  Andes^ 
and  round  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro.  But  of  all  tbe  plants 
iaCroduced  by  the  Europeans,  that  wnioh  has  foniid  the  climate 
of  the  Andes  most  gemal  to  it,  and  which  has  multiplied  most 
rapidly,  is  Uie  apple.  Villariiio  found  that  the  country  round 
t^  southern  sources  of  the  Kio  Negro  is  called  by  the  Indiana 
the  bmd  of  appUa.  His  people  being  afflicted  witn  tbe  scurvy, 
foand  i}a&  fr^h  fruit  a  salutary  addition  to  their  stores  of  provi^ 
^os ;  and  the  quantity  of  apples  consumed,  or  stowed  away  by 
them  wldle  near  Huechubnbuen,  could  not  be  less,  he  says,  than 
30,000.  The  kind  which  has  chiefly  spread  throi^  the  Andes,' 
eastward  from  Valdivia,  is  the  fiunouB  r^inalda  reale,  at  g«iden 
fHppin  of  Galida.  ' 

VillHrino  also  obtained  from  tbe  Indians  some  bags  of  piiioneS^ 
as  he  calls  the  nuts  of  the  Araucaria ;  but  be  appears  to  have  ie>- 
mained  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  that  fruit  and' Of 
the  tree  which  produces  it.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
river  Laia,  or  tne  valley  of  Antuco,  is  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Araucana,  where  its  presence  is  indicated  by  the  name  ilfi>  doi 
Pinos,  given  to  more  than  one  mountain  stream  ;  the  Araucaria 
being  in  conmion  language  styled  a  pine.  But  so  far  north,  the 
Araucaria  flourishes  only  at  an  elevation  of  nine  or  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  cost  the  botanist  Poeppig  a  hard  day's 
labour  to  climb  to  the  nearest  of  tbe  pine  woods,  as  they  are 
•commonly  called,  from  the  valley  of  Antuco.  'I'he  Araucaria, 
tbe  most  majestic  of  extratropi(»l  trees,  rises  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  without  a  branch,  and  with  a  perfectly 
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straigbt  steoii  and  termtoates  in  a  dense  crown  of  dark  fbliag«» 
resembting  iq  form  a  compressed  cone.     The  ftntt  is  of  tlie  size 
o£  the. largest  meknn,  and  contains  from  two  to  tbiee  hundred 
nuta:  or  kernels,  each  equal  in  bulk  to  two  almonds.     These, 
when  boiUd,  taste  like  chestnuts,  and  are  extremely  nutritive. 
The  wood  of  the  Araucaria  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  might,  per- 
haps, pcove  a  valuable  timber,  if  die  situation  in  which  it  grows 
were  not  generally  so  inaccessible.     The  forests  of  the  Araucaria, 
which  cover  the  flanks  of  the  southern  Andes,  might,  perhaps, 
alone  »ipply  food  enough  for  all  the  abori^nal  tribes  from  An- 
tuco  southwards  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.     But  the  jealousies 
and  petty  warfare  of  the  Indians  prevent  the  proper  gathering 
of  the  fruit.     The  increase  of  their  herds,  also,  and  the  wheaten 
bread  obtained  in  traffic  with  the  whites,  have  familiarized  them 
substantial  diet.     It  is  by  no  means  to 
ie  of  food,  obtained  with  so  little  exer- 
B  the  fruit  of  the  Araucaria,  and  conae- 
[>ted  for  the  support  of  mere  savage  life, 
nd  yield  up  its  place  to  the  produce  of 

leu,  the  native  name  of  this  tree,  tha 
erows  are  called  Pegnenches.  A  very 
utese  people  is  given  by  Ia  Cnu,  in  a 
ollection  of  Senor  de  Angelis,  who  has 
ibo  giving  a  place  in  it  to  a  translation 
of  Patagonia,' — a  remarkably  clear,  nn- 
i  contains  the  best  general  account  ever 
n  extremity  of  the  American  continent 
)ur  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on 
nor  de  Angelis's  Collection.  We  shall 
_  . . .  erefore,  repeating  our  persuasion,  that 

its  merita  entitle  it  to  a  European  as  well  as  an  American  popu- 
larity ;,  and  that  it  is  likely,  by  concentiaUng  the  information 
wlfich  relates  tf>  the  interior  of  the  American  continent,  in  the 
vfwii^^  -and  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  direct  enterprise  and 
scientific  enquiry  towards  it,  and  thus  to  accelerate  our  acquiunt- 
aiw  w^h  tJaiit  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 
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rw^Bt  conBtant  endeavour  of  the  capitalists  ia  every  bmadi 
•^  of  industry  is  to  rake  their  own,  abore  the  natural  rate 
of  profits ;  and  thus,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  '  to  levy,  fcr  their 

•  own  benefit,  an  aimrd  tax  upon  the  rest  of  their  felhnr-citi- 

•  zens.'  This  canj  of  course,  only  be  done  tbrou^  the  assiatanee 
of  government ;  and  it  so  happens  that  there  is  not  a  eoontry 
in  Europe  in  which  the  government  has  not  been  tempted,  iii 
some  way  or  another,,  to  impose  this  '  absnrd  tax,'— a  tax 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  never  of  more  than  temporsiy 
advantage  even  to  the  parties  who  levy  it, — which  is  altl- 
mately  prejudicial  to  them,  and  which  is  universally  and  pei^ 
manently  prejudidal  to  the  community  that  pays  it.  Com, 
and  almost  every  other  production  of  our  native  soilf  surar, 
timber,  and  almost  every  other  produce  of  our  colonies^  and  (k 
&n  o&er  European  colonies,  are  subject  to  this  kind  of  tax.  In 
France  it  is  paid  through  the  medium  of  Iron,  copper,  and  oot- 
ton  manu&ctures.  The  G^mans  pay  it  on  iron,  bras^  and 
cotton  fabrics;  and  the  Russians,  who  approaeh  much  nearer 
to  the  pastoral  than  to  the  naanu&cturing  state  of  soi^ty,  pay 
it  on  almost  every  article  of  manulitcture,— as  woollens,  cut- 
lery, cotton  yam,  cotton  febrics,  silks,  glass,  porcelain.  Set. 
The  Russians  would  fain  be  a  great  manufacturing  nation, 
and  foncy  thai  this  is  to  be  brought  about  as  easily  as  Peter 
the  Great  raised  great  armies  and  constructed  men-of-war, 
which  he  could  not  man.  They  have  imported^the  machin- 
ery of  Arkwright  and  Margreaves, — the  Potempkins  and  the 
Gallitzins  are  the  capitalists,  and  their  serfs  the  artisans.     It  is 

{)robable  that  owing  to  this  amazing  piece  of  folly  the  fifty  mill- 
ions of  Russian  population  are  paying  cent  per  cent  upon  every 
decent  article  of  manufacture ;  not  a  hundredth  part  of  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  public  treamry.  So  universal  is  the  prevaleno&vf 
'  the  absurd  tax,'  that  even  the  freest  of  nations,  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican, is  not  exempt  from  buffering  by  it ;  for  their  tariff  & 
thought,  by  the  most  enlightened  amongst  themselves,,  to  cost 
them  yearly  the  sum  of  JaeaLce^fflUlions  sterling. 

We  mean  at  present  to  confine  our  observanons  to  one  only  <^ 
the  *  absurd  taxes '  alluded  to — that  upon  sugar.  The  total 
consumption  of  sugar,  whether  of  the  cane  or  ^t,  throughont 
Europe  and  America,  may  be  estimated  at  about  600,000  tons; 
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of  which  the  valucj  exclusive  of  dutyi  may  l»e  taken  at  eighteen 
millions  sterling ;  or,  taking  the  duty  at  half  as  much  as  the 
value  of  tW  sugar,  et  Q7  millions  sterling — a  sum  far  exceeding 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  Roman  empire !  The  whole,  or  very 
nearly  the  whole,  is  the  creation  of  the  last  two  centuries.  All 
the  Bubstitute  which  our  own  ancestors,  or  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity had  for  this  great  article  of  first  necessity,  was  a  little 
Doney,  sometimes  nauseous,  and  sometimes  materially  griping  to 
the  bowels.  Though  there  had  been  nothing  but  sugar  to  distin- 
gumb  va,  we  sboukl  unquestionably  be  at  least  a  more  eoti^isrtable 
raee  than  our  predecessors,  rude  or  civilized. 

The  French  are  the  greatest  abusers  of  the  gift  of  the  cane. 
By  means  of  protecting  duties  they  first  exclude  foreign  sugars 
from  their  matket,  and  then  they  turn  round  and  bring  the 
flogar  manufactured  from  beet-root,  without  any  tax  at  all, 
to  compete  with  the  protected,  but  taxed  sugar  of  their  colon- 
ies. The  restdt  is,  that  a  Aictitious  interest,  to  a  great  amountj 
has  grown  up  in  France  in  &vour  of  the  growers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  domestic  article, — that  the  interest  of  the  growers 
and  impOTters  of  colonial' sugar  b  injured  and  depressed, — and, 
to  orown  the  whole. system  of  complexity  and  embarrassment, 
that  the  Go>Temment  is,  year  after  year,  losing  its  revenue, — 
not  dart^  to  diminish  the  tax  on  colonial  sugar,  nor  impose  any 
tax  whatever  on  that  of  the  beet  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  sugar  manufactured  &om  beet  is  not  to  be  Tlistin- 
etiished,  wnether  unrefined  or  refined,  from  that  prepared  irom 
^  cane  ;  but,  instead  of  yielding  saccharine  matter  in  the  pro- 
fusion in  which  the  cane  does,  even  with  the  most  improved 
machinery  introduced  into  France,  the  beet  yielda  but  from  five 
to  six  per  cent  <rf  its  weight.  There  are,  however,  some  ciN 
ouBSStaaces  connected  with  (Jie  beet,  which,  to  a  small  degree  at 
kastt  counterbalance  this  disadvantage.  The  beet  is  a  green 
erop  which  prepares  the  soil  ion  com  ;  wUle  the  («ne  is  a  Tuxu< 
rimt  grass  which  exhausts  it  even  more  than  the  latter :  the 
refiise,  after  the  preparation  of  sugar  from  it,  is  used  advan- 
tagewMly  for  fattening  hogs,  and  even  black  cattle;  and  the 
ItiMt  •{  piodaoUon  ia^  not  chargeable  with  the  exp«)ses  of  a 
vt^a^  tram.  Asi&  or  America,  as  ia  the  case  of  cuie  sugar. 
NotwitfutaBding  all  this,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet 
is-  but  a  mere  makeshift ;  and  in  a  fair  and  equal  competitiori 
with  the  cane  sugar,  would  quickly  disappear.  The  manu- 
fiioture  of  sugar  from  beet~root  CMiimeneed  during  the  war  (^ 
tbe  l^Bch  Hevoluti<«;  but-the  great- trrywAu  given  to  it  was 
IB  1806,  by  th«  eelebcated  Besrlin  decrees  of  Napoleon,  whtdi 
iBtardittlid.  the  coaamwce  ot  ^gland  with  the  Continent,— 
oonfiwQttJ   audi  dvtf^««i.  Biit^-  ro«ittfiM4«reB  and   British 
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colonial  produce, — and  raised  the  price  of  the  latter  to  sn  eoor- 
mous  height.  The  manu&cture,  then,  has  been  in  pngrow  foi 
thirty  years;  but  vithin  the  lost  seren,  it  baa  made  surinris- 
iag  advances,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  colonial  sugar,  and  in 
some  degree  to  recent  improvements  in  the  machinery  for  pre- 
paring the  domestic  production. 

The  whole  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  is  estimatet^  in 
round  numbers,  at  one  hundretT  millions  of  kilogtaBuneb  Of 
this  quantity,  in  1829,  the  whole  quantity  of  beet  sugar  was  but 
four  millions  of  kilogrammes.  In  1835,  it  had  risen  to  thirty 
millions,  last  year  it  was  forty  milUong,  and  in  the  pfeaent  year  it 
is  supposed  it  will  equal  half  the  whole  consumption.  The  actual 
consumption  of  sugar  Id  France  within  the  last  seven  yean,  h 
not  supposed  to  have  materially  increased  ;  so  that,  in  proportioq 
'  as  the  quantity  of  beet  sugar  consumed,  increases,  the  quantity  <tf 
colonial  sugar  diminishes.  In  short,  it  has  fallen  off  since  1839« 
from  ninety -six  millions  of  kilogranunes,  to  fifty  nuUioni. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  no  duty  whatever  is  levied  on  hMt 
sugar,  while  a  duty  of  49^  francs  par  100  kilogrammes  is  levied 
on  the  colonial  production.  We  shall  consider  the  effeota  of  tJiii 
system  um>n  the  comforts  of  the  French  people— ob  the-<MH»< 
merce  of  France,  and  on  its  public  revenue. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  France,  as  we  have  already  statedi 
b  a  hundred  million  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  235  millions 
of  pounds  weight;  which  gives  barely  seven  pounds  for  eaeh  indivi- 
dual of  a  population  of  thirty-two  millions.  The  price  of  colonial 
suear  in  France,  without  duty,  is  estimated  at  80  franga  per  100 
kitogramroes  ;  or,  with  duty,  139^,  equal  to  about  b6s.  per  ewt. 
The  average  price  of  sugar  in  thb  country,  for  some  years  baek» 
may  be  taken  at  53s. ;  so  that,  the  French,  a  comparativdy  paor 
people,  with  bad  roads  and  bad  communications  of  every  Bort, 
pay  at  first  cost,  more  for  their  sugar  than  the  English,  a  wealthy 
people,  with  good  roads  and  excellent  cpmmuuicatioin.  of  «vwy 
kind.  '  In  effect,'  says  M.  Delaunay,  the  able,  intelligOit,  awl 
liberal  merchant  of  Havre,  whose  valuable  Tracts  are  pr^xed 
to  this  arUcle,  '  at  the  present  price  of  sugar  in  P'ranse^  tdw 
'  use  of  this  necessary  is  the  privilege  only  of  the  clasi  in  ewy 
'  circumstances ;  and  this  class  absorbs  for  itself  akme,  ^ 
'  hundred  millions  of  kilogtammes  of  sugar  used  in  Fruee,  vhiia 
'  the  rest  of  the  population  are  entire  strangers  to  its  use.'  Thii 
readily  enough  accounts  for  the  small  confiumptk>u  of  sugar  ia 
France.  In  fiict,  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  BUgar*  by  am 
two  or  more  countries,  placed  under  the  same  circumstaacas  wila 
rel^ou  to  it,  may  be  taken  as  no  luuiutable  test  of  their  rei^M- 
tire  wealth  and  comfort.  We  shall  endeavour  to  illufltMte  tbb» 
in  a  tabular  tarn,  giring  tho  %iuw  gsawaUy  in  mind  u 
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Ireland   .     . 
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France    .     . 

32,000,000 

100,000 
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Spain      .     . 
United  States 

13,000,000 

40,000 

J4 

12,000,000 

100,000 

Gr«at  Britain 

16,000,000 

180,000 
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This  statement  requires  a  short  comment.  In  comparison  with 
tbe  otlier  countries  ahove  named,  the  consumption  of  France  and 
Spun  appears  smaller;  in  consequence  of  the  large  use  among  their 
pM^ie  of  fruits,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  saccnarine 
natter,— as  figs,  raisins,  prunes,  &c. ;  and  probably,  too,  even  on 
aCfiOunt  of  the  consumption  of  wine  for  tbe  same  reason.  The 
considerable  consumption  of  so  poor  a  country  as  Spain  is  to  be 
ueouflted  for  from  tne  very  low  duty  upon  sugar  in  that  country. 
Tlie  consumption  of  the  United  States  appears  much  smaller 
tbtoi  it  virtually  is  when  compared  with  that  of  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  large  consumption  of  molasses ;  from 
which  we  believe  bastards  are  not  there  manufactured — an  article, 
of  -width  12,000  tons  are  included  in  the  EngUsh  statement. 
There  is  also  another  reason ;  tbe  Americans,  in  the  northern 
prorincM  at  least,  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  maple  sugar ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  local  consumption  of  the  countries  of 
the  Union  producing  cane  sugar  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 
Hogar  in  Ireland  pays  the  same  duty  as  in  England ;  which  is 
•kout  the  same  thing  as  placing  an  equal  burden  upon  a  gal- 
knny  and  a  dray-horse.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Ireland 
i<  jnst  one-fifth  part  of  what  it  is  in  the  sister  island  ;  Ireland, 
in  abort,  etandt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  for  which  her  long 
■NS^vvrnment  and  consequent  poverty  afford  the  alike  easy 
aadlptinitil  explanation. 

!*»«  effect  of  the  existing  system  on  the  shipping  and  external 
oMiDMrce  of  France  is  readily  explained.  Seven  years  ago, 
{iVndi  shipping  found  employment  to  the  colonies  for  the  car- 
litf^  of  Mnety-six  millions  of  kilogrammes  of  sugar ;  equal  with 
MM'to  me  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  annually.  The 
■hipping  of  France  oHght  to  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
Screwed  wealth  and  population  of  the  country ;  for  that  of  every 

Jitter  cfABMerdal  nation  of  Europe  and  America  has  done  so. 
t  has  n»t  increased ;  it  has  even  declined ;  and  one  of  the 
(^iflf  cauMs  is  the  rise  of  the  beet  root  manufecture.  In 
1887,  Aa  total  amonnt  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  Exter- 
nal tMte  «f  FfMce  «M  i^\^  ttmsi  and  iSx  years  &are- 
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after,  or  ia  1833,  it  had  fallen  off  to  647,107  tons  ;  a  decline  of 
upwards  of  forty-five  thousand  tons,  of  which  36,000  is  owing  to 
the  decline  in  the  importation  of  sugar.  Such  is  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  and  Commerce,  M, 
Duchatel ;  and  the  decline  he  alludes  to  is  still  allowed  by  all 
parties  to  be  in  progress.  In  the  mean  while,  the  colonists  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  have  lost  a  market  for  36,000  tons  of 
sngar,  estimated  by  the  French  writers  to  be  worth  to  them 
L.20  per  ton,  or  L.720,000.  TTje  value  of  this  sugar  in  France 
is  taken  by  the  same  parties  at  L.32  per  ton,  makiog  a  total  of 
L.1,152,000;  which  may  be  con»dered  the  value  of  the  loss  of 
market  to  the  French  merchant  and  shipowner. 

But  now  for  the  unpitied  culprit,  the  Government.  Its  whole 
revenue  upon  an  hundred  miliioDS  of  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  at 
49^  franca  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes,  ought  to  be  little  short 
of  two  millions  sterling  a-year ;  but  it  receives  revenue  only 
upon  sixty  millions  of  kilogrammes ;  and  therefore  it  loses  at 
present  L.800,000,  paid  as  a  bonus  to  the  beet  growers,  over 
and  above  what  it  pays  as  a  drawback  upon  refined  beet  sugar ; 
for,  most  preposterously,  this  article  receives  the  same  bonus 
upon  exportation  as  the  colonial  sugar  which  had  paid  duty. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  Even  the  molasses  of  the  oeet  si^r 
receive  the  bounty.  The  bounty  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
refined  sugars  in  France,  that  is,  on  sugar  of  the  first  quality, 
and  none  else  is  now  exported,  is  120  franca,  or  96  shillings  per 
100  kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  48  shillings  per  cwt.  This  is 
eleven  sKillings,  or  nearly  one-third  part  more  than  the  Engli^ 
bounty,  itself  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  import  duty.  '  The 
'  importation  of  sugar  into  France,'  says  Dr  Bowring,  *  amount 

*  ed,  in  1831,  to  81,735,374  kilogrammes,  paying  duty,  francs 

*  30,264,743  ;  while  on  an  export  of  9,679,034  kUos,  the  bonn- 
'  ties  were,  francs  11,614,640,  being  more  than  one-fourth  part 
'.  of  the  gross  receipts.     The  duty  received  on  molasses  in  the 

*  same  period  was,  iirancs  1847,  and  the  bounties  on  exportatioi^ 
'  francs  518,415.'*  It  would  appear,  from  the  same  report,  that 
in  the  next  year  the  bounty  p^d  on  molasses  had  risen  to  536,930 
francs ;  and  that  on  sugar,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  18,573,627  £r. 
In  1820,  the  bounty  pud  on  refined  sugar  was  but  270,139,  and 
on  molasses  but  242,606  francs;  so  that,  in  twelve  years' time,  tlte 
consumption  of  sugar  and  molasses  being  all  the  time  nearly  sta- 
tionary, the  amount  of  bounties  paid  on  them  had  multiplied  very 
nearly  eight-and-thirty  fold.  Let  us  take  Uie  year  1831iasasample 


*  FifBt  Report  of  tUu  CoiiirnerL-ial  Rdutious  butwuen  France  and 
Great  Britain.    1834. 
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for  exposure.  Tlie  impivt  duty  on  the  sugar  exported  that  year* 
after  allowing  thirty  per  cent  tor  Iobs  on  refining,  vas  about  uz 
nuUiona  of  fisncs  ;  'when  the  bounty  paid  was,  as  already  stated, 
between  eleyen  and  twelre  millions;  so  that  the  clear  loss  to 
the  treasury  was  little  short  of  L,24O,0OO.  As  to  molasses,  the 
bounty  paid  amounted  to  above  275  times  as  much  as  the 
duty  received.  The  difference  must  hare  been  paid  on  beet 
root  sugar ;  and,  adding  the  loss  to  that  sustained  on  sugar, 
we  Bhalt  hare  a  sum  exceeding  L.260,000,  The  total  net 
revenue  of  the  customs  in  France  is  but  three  millions  sterling; 
bedng  much  leas  than  one-half  of  what  England,  less  oppres- 
uvely,  receives  on  colonial  produce.  It  is  one-fourth  part  lest 
than  we  receive  on  the  single  article  of  tea ;  and  exactly 
tite  same  as  we  receive  upon  the  paltry  article  of  tobacco. 
Evrai  that  miserable  amount  is  soon  likely  to  be  altogeUier  de* 
abt>yed,  by  the  potent  operation  of  the  beet  root  sugar  manu* 
&ctw*y  I  The  whole  course  of  legislation  upon  this  subjeet, 
may  in  &ot  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  receipts 
on  reoord  for  squandering  the  capital  of  a  people ;  for  taxing 
^m  to  no  purpose;  for  abridging  uieir  comforts;  tor  ruining  thor 
commerce  and  navigation, — in  short,  as  Dr  Franklin  expresses  it, 
'£oi  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  small  one.' 

The  beet  growers  now  pretend  that,  with  their  improved  pro> 
cesses,  they  can  produce  beet  sugar  as  cheap  as  cane  sugar  can 
be  imported,  even  if  there  were  no  duty  upon  the  latter;  or  at 
least  mat  they  can  produce  it  as  cheaply  in  the  market  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  other  large  inland  towns.  We  confess  that  this  does 
not  appear  to  us  very  probable,  though  the  Colonial  sugar 
of  France  is  perhaps  the  dearest  in  the  world.  The  French 
lifaeral  writers  assert  that,  whilst  their  si^^ars  cost  fifty  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes,  sugar  of  the  same  qutuity  from  Brazil  or  Cuba 
Bnay  be  had  for  tiiirty-five."  Here  we  have  the  enormous  diffe- 
rence of  fifteen  francs  per  100  kilogrammes ;  which,  upon  the 
whole  eonsumptien  of  France,  adds  the  'absurd  tax'  (to  use 
the  words  of  Adam  Smith),  amounting  to  fifteen  millions 
ef  francs,  or  L.600,000  sterling,  to  the  L.BOO,000  already 
aamed — to  the  L.260,000  lost  by  bounties — and  speedily  to  the 
L.l, 300,000  now  received  on  Colonial  sugar,  when  it  is  extin- 
gnisbcd  by  the  encroachment  of  the  beet  sugar.  The  price 
without  duty,  of  the  sugar  used  in  France,  at  L.32  per  ton,  is 
1^3,200,000.  Of  this  amount  L.600,000  is  a  tax  paid  by  the 
French  people  for  maint^ning  slavery  in  their  own  colonies; 
L.l, 260,000  are  paid  as  a  bounty  to  the  beet  growers ;  and  soon 

*^- Question  ^t»  iSuerts,  par  M.  Dekuimy,  p.  2. 
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there  will  be  paid  to  them  the  whole  two  millions  which  ought 
to  he  received  as  import  duty ;  so  that  the  people  of  France  in 
two  or  three  years  more  will  be  fleeced  of  L.2,600,000  per  annum, 
for  the  benefat  of  the  landowners  of  Alsace ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  pay  more  for  their  sugar,  and  have  less  of  the 
article  than  any  people  of  Europe. 

If  any  one,  in  a  word,  desires  to  know  how  a  people  may 
be  plundered,  through  the  instrumentality  of  bad  legislation,  he 
has  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  beet  root  sugar  maniH 
&cture  in  France.  We  may  further  illustrate  it,  financially 
at  least,  by  an  example.  We  derive  in  this  country,  at  present, 
a  revenue  of  three  millions  from  the  article  of  tottacco,  almost 
the  whole  of  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  To  follow  the  example  of  France,  in  respect  to 
beet,  we  ought  to  double  the  present  duty  of  three  shillings 
per  lb.  upon  all  tobacco  imported  from  tne  United  States ; 
leaving  it  as  it  stands  upon  colonial  tobacco,  that  is,  tobacco 
produced  in  the  Canadas  and  West  India  Islands.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  permit  the  free  growth  of  tobacco 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  without  any  duly  at  all,  or 
virtually  with  a  bounty  of  6s.  per  lb.  Canada  and  Jamaica 
would  probably  furnish  very  little  tobacco ;  but  a  great  quan- 
tity, both  dear  and  bad,  would  be  produced  in  England  ana  Ire- 
land. The  three  millions  of  revenue  would  quiclUy  disappear ; 
but  the  smokers  and  snuffers  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  higher  orders 
at  least,  or,  as  M.  Delaunay  expresses  it,  of  those  in  '  easy  circum- 
'  stances,'  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  saved  from  the  effects  of  our 
patriotism  in  favour  of  the  landowners,  by  the  kind  interference 
of  the  smuggler.  Part  of  this  system,  in  fact,  was  a  few  years 
ago  in  operation  in  Ireland,  and  arrested  only  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liuraent,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  considerable  sum  from  the  public 
treasury,  paid  to  the  growers  of  tobacco  as  a  penalty  for  our 
blunder. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
it^  is  also  understood  to  be  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  In  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  where  it  sprung  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  France.  Belgium  having  no 
colonies,  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  under  tne  protection  of 
heavy  duties  only ;  and  probably  the  system,  although  pernicious 
^ough,  is  neither  so  complex  nor  so  injurious  as  in  France, 
r  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium,  at- 
tempts have  recently  been  made  to  introduce  the  oeet  root 
sugar  manufacture  into  this  country ;  and  within  the  last  few 
months  we  have  seen  an  advertisement  for  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, with  a  caiiital  of  L.300,000,  for  carrraig  it  oa  in  the 
immediate  heighbourliood  of  the  capital.     The  machineTy  Is 
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understood  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  molt 
improved  machinery  of  France.  If  the  manu&cture  should  be 
perserered  in,  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  it  suc- 
ceed ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  the  frail  and  unsubstantial  basis 
of  a  custom-house  regulation.  The  speculators,  of  course,  cal- 
culate that  the  manufacture  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  and  a  tax  of  24s. 
?er  cwt.  on  colonial,  equal  to  nearly  cent  per  cent  on  the  ralue. 
f  it  should  cost  them,  therefore,  twice  as  much  to  raise  beet 
su^r  as  the  price  at  which  colonial  sugar  can  be  imported,  they 
will  still  be  able  to  enter  into  competition  witb  the  latter;  and 
tbey  will  have  the  further  advantage  of  using  the  refuse  as  food 
for  nogs  and  cattle.  The  manufacture,  however,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  of  the  most  unstable  character.  At  present,  besides  the 
duty  of  24s.,  there  is  in  favour  of  the  beet  sugar  the  difference 
iup  rice  between  colonial  sugar,  which  has,  or  rather  had,  till 
last  year,  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  sugar  more 
cheaply  produced,  amounting  to  certainly  not  less  than  12s.  per 
cwt.  Thus,  there  is  at  present  an  actual  bonus  on  the  growth 
of  beet  root  sugar  equal  to  36s.  per  cwt.,  or  150  per  cent.  The 
introduction  of  East  India  sugar,  if  it  does  not  altogether  break 
down  this  monopoly,  wUl  have  the  effect  of  greatly  impair- 
ing it ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  people  of  this  country  will  cer- 
tainly insist  upon  having  this  necessary  of  life  from  the  cheapest 
sources  from  which  it  can  be  obtained  ;  so  that  iifty  per  cent  of 
protection  to  the  beet  sugar  manufacturer  will  be  taken  from  him. 
Bdt  why  should  he  even  have  the  protection  of  the  duty,  any 
more  than  the  grower  of  hops,  or  the  grower  or  manufacturer  of 
malt  P  The  manufacture  can  only  be  carried  on  by  levying  an 
absurd  tax  upon  the  people ;  and  b^  impairing  or  destroying  a 
public  revenue  exceeding  four  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
The  legislature  must  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  by 
suppresang  it  altogether,  or  by  imposing  on  it  the  same  duty  as 
on  colonial  sugar ;  or  by  greatly  reducing  the  import  duty  on  the 
latter,  which  would  be  stiTl  better.  In  fact  we  have  the  satis&c- 
tion  to  observe  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
given  notice  of  a  measure  having  one  or  other  of  these  objects 
in  view.  This  is  wise  and  proper.  The  beet  manufacture  would, 
no  doubt,  add  greatly  to  the  rents  of  the  landlords ;  but  this 
result  would  be  obtained  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  people  and 
to  the  Treasury.  In  truth  this  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  the  sub- 
ject, for  we  observe  that,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  which  has  followed  diminished  production 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  high  prices  here,  the  sugar  revenue, 
vhile  the  whole  revenue  has  increased  by  two  millions,  hiBJ 
feiien  off  by  tha  alarming  amount  of  L.60O,O0O. 
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Akt.  VI.— Report  <^  the  Proceedingt  ^  the  Seetim  itf  Me 
British  Association  <m  the  MeehaniecU  Arts,  at  the  Meeting  heid 
at  Bristol,  in  September,  I83e,    8vo.     London:  1886. 

HPhe  imposing  mechanical  plienomena,  so  rapidly  and  unex- 
-^  pectedty  developed  by  the  invention  and  improvement  of  tbe 
locomotive  Bteam-engine,  and  its  application  on  railways,  have  for 
several  years  so  engrossed  public  attention,  that  other  means  of 
facilitating  tlie  operations  of  commerce  and  expediting  tlie  social 
intercourse  of  distant  masses  of  people,  less  fascinating,  but  not 
less  important,  have  been  comparatively  overlooked.  The  sub- 
ject of  water  transport  by  steam  has  from  this  cause  received 
less  than  its  due  share  of  attention.  A  reaction,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  recently  produced;  and  we  have  now  a  swarm  of 
projectors,  much  more  largely  supplied  with  zeal  than  knowledge, 
who,  not  content  with  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement 
with  that  calm  deliberation  and  salutary  caution  so  necessary 
to  ensure  a  permanently  profitable  issue  for  any  great  undertak- 
ing, would  rush  to  their  ends  without  even  informiflg  themselves 
of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  proceed  per  saltum  from  a 
channel  trip  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Antecedently  to  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  railway,  the 
art  of  steam  navigation,  so  far  as  it  extended  to  voyages  of  limit- 
ed length,  had  attained  to  a  state  of  considerable  advancement. 
The  seas  and  channels,  which  intersect  and  surround  the  British 
islands,  had  been  traversed  in  numerous  directions  by  lines  of 
steam-vessels.  Tbeir  establishment  has  more  lately  been  ex- 
tended to  various  points  surrounding  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
British,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Egyptian  steamers 
have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  transporting  goods  and  pas- 
sengers over  every  part  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic — 
through  the  Mediterranean  in  all  directions — over  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  the  German 
ocean,  and  the  Baltic — besides  penetrating  the  interior  of  Europe 
on  the  great  streams  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Loire.  A  voyage  was  effected,  in  1825,  by  a  steamer  from 
Great  Britain  to  Calcutta,  by  the  Cape,  in  113  days.  But 
this  must  not  be  understood  as  having  been  accomplished 
by  the  power  of  steam  exclusively.  The  vessel  was  impelled 
by  steam  for  64  days,  and  by  sails  alone  for  49  days,  and  no 
second  voyage  was  ever  attempted.  The  most  extensive  appli~ 
cation  of  ateam  to  navi^tion,  which  has  been  yet  established  for 
any  contlau&Q^,  is  a  line  of  communication  maintained  by  the 
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Admiialty  st«BtD«r8  betwaen  FfJmoutli  and  the  Mediterranean. 
These  vessels  have,  for  several  years,  departed  from  Falmouth 
monthly,  and  touching  at  Gibraltar,  have  proceeded  to  Malta  and 
the  Ionian  islands,  and  caore  recently  to  Alexandria,  and  occa> 
sionally  to  some  of  the  ports  of  Syria. 

Within  the  last  year,  cousldsrable  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  practicability  and  advanta^  of 
establishing  a  line  of  steam  communication  betveen  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  ;  and  various  projects  have  been  started, 
and  companies  formed,  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  that  pur- 
pose— several  of  which  ate  already  in  a  state  of  some  forwardness. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  'British  Scientific  Association'  held  at  Bris- 
tol last  September,  one  of  the  topics  which  engrossed  a  large  share 
of  interest,  was  the  question  of '  the  practicability  of  a  steam  voyage 
*  aeross  the  Atlantic,'  raised  in  the  mechanical  section.  The  state- 
ment laid  before  that  section,  by  Dr  Lardner,  obtained  such  publi- 
city at  the  time  through  the  press,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  now 
to  recapitulate  its  arguments.  The  conclusions,  however,  at  which 
he  arrived,  were  briefly  these  : — That,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
steam- engine,  as  applied  to  nautical  purposes,  he  regarded  a  per- 
manent and  profitable  communication  between  Great  Britain  and 
New  York  by  steam-vessels,  making  the  voyage  in  one  trip,  as  in 
a  high  degree  improbable ;  that,  since  the  length  of  the  voyage 
exceeds  the  present  limits  of  steam  power,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  resolve  it  into  the  shortest  practicable  stages ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  most  eligible  point  of  departore  would  be  the  most 
western  shores  of  the  British  isles,  and  the  first  point  of  wrival 
die  most  eastern  available  parts  of  the  western  continent ;  and 
tiiat,  under  such  circumstances,  the  length  of  the  trip,  though  it 
would  come  fully  up  to  the  present  limit  of  this  application  of 
steam  power,  would,  nevertheless,  not  exceed  it ;  and  that  we 
might  reasonably  look  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  marine  engines  as  would  render  such  an  enterprise 
permanent  and  profltable. 

Mr  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Maudsley  and  Field,  whose  expe- 
rience in  marine  engines  must  justly  give  great  weight  to  any 
opinion  expressed  by  him  on  this  subject,  assented  generally 
to  the  principles  and  positions  laid  down  by  Dr  Lardner;  but 
he  objected,  that  the  data  from  which  that  gentleman  deduced  his 
conclusions,  were  obtained  from  the  penormances  of  steamers 
antecedent  to  1834 ;  whereas  since  that  period,  considerable  im- 
provements having  been  made  in  the  arrangements  of  these  vea- 
sels,  data  obtained  from  their  more  recent  performances  woaU 
have  furnished  juster  ground  of  reasoning  as  to  the  present  pro- 
^cts-ef  ih«  sueeees  of  long  steam  voyages. 
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The  great  iDterest  wbich  this  diseussion  excited  in  most  ^  our 
pwte,  and  indeed  througliout  tlie  whole  commercial  commHiiity, 
has  induced  us  to  re-extunine  the  question,  on  grounds  to  wlii^ 
the  objections  raised  by  Mr  FieUl  will  not  be  applicable ;  and 
we  have  accordingly  investigated  the  performances  of  a  vast 
number  of  steamers,  more  especially  Uiose  of  the  Admiralty, 
from  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  data,  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  which  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed ;  and  we  pro- 
pose, in  the  present  article,  to  found  upon  these  data  an  enquiry 
into  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  permanent 
and  profitable  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  fallacious  inference,  than  that  which 
is  founded  upon  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  limited  coast 
and  channel  trips,  to  which  steam  has  been  hitherto  applied, 
and  the  extensive  voyages  now  contemplated.  It  will  be  easy 
to  show  that  the  circumstances  which  confer  certainty,  regula- 
rity, despatch,  and  safety,  on  the  former,  have  no  existence  in 
the  latter,  and,  indeed,  are  to  a  certain  extent  reversed.  Those, 
therefore,  who  desire  that  these  enterprises  should  be  founded  on 
just  reasoning,  deduced  from  practical  data,  will  pause  before 
they  proceed  ;  and  investigate  the  question  more  carefully  and 
dispassionately,  than  many  projectors,  actuated  by  mtH'c  zeal  than 
knowledge,  have  hitherto  done.  We  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  many  nautical  and  mechanical  difficulties  which 
will  obstruct  such  a  project  as  ao  uninterrupted  steam  passage 
from  the  shores  of  Great  Britian  to  those  of  the  United  States; 
and  we  shall  consider  ourselves  as  doing  a  public  service,  if  we 
shall  be  tlie  means  of  inspiring  among  capitalists  that  whole- 
some degree  of  caution,  which,  without  extinguishing  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  will  limit  its  operation  to  objects  which  afford  a  fair 
probability  of  profitable  accomplishment. 

To  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  any  sound  practical  conclusion  on 
this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exphun  some  preliminta'y 
.  matters  which  are  more  or  less  involved  in  it. 

The  moving  power  of  steam  applied  to  a  ship  is  rendered 
available  for  propulsion  by  causing  it  to  give  rotation  to  a  shftft 
which  traverses  the  vessel  near  the  middle,  at  right  angles  to 
its  length.     Upon  the  extremities  of  this  shaft,  and  outside  the 

{ilanking  of  the  vessel,  are  fixed  two  wheels,  usually  constructed 
ike  undershot  water-wheels,  furnished  with  flat  boards,  whidi, 
as  the  wheels  revolve,  strike  the  water,  driving  it  towards  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  The  reaction  upon  these  paddle-boards 
gives  the  vessel  a  corresponding  forward  impulse.  The  paddle- 
Boards  are  placed  upon  the  arms  of  the  wheels,  ao  as  to  di< 
verge  either  exactly  or  very  nearly  from  their  cefltreg.     T^« 
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cAffts  of  the  boards  are  therefore  always  presented  tovaids  the 
asis  of  the  wheel.  The  nature  of  this  mechanical  arrangeinrat 
is  each,  that  each  paddle-board  is  a  perfect  instrument  of  propul- 
uon  only  at  or  near  the  lowest  position  which  it  assumes  as  the 
wheel  revolves ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  wheel  should 
not  be  submerged  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  breadth  of  one  of 
the  paddle-boards.  If  the  wheel  be  immersed  to  a  greater  depth, 
the  paddle-boards,  on- entering  and  leaving  the  water,  act  ob- 
liquely in  such  a  manner  that  the  mechanical  power  expended 
upon  them,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  either  is  wasted,  or  may 
even  hare  the  effect  of  retarding  the  course  of  the  vessel. 

So  long  as  a  steamer  works  in  smooth  water,  such  as  river  or 
lake  navigation,  a  regular  immersion  of  the  paddle-boards  is 
possible ;  and,  if  a  proper  trim  be  given  to  the  vessel,  there 
will  he  no  material  waste  of  the  propelling  power ;  but  this 
can  never  be  the  case  with  sea-going  vessels.  A  vessel  in  the 
open  ocean  is  at  all  times  liable  to  the  action  of  waves  of  greater 
or  less  height,  and  will  pitch  or  roll  so  that  the  wheels  will  be 
immersed  to  varying  depths,  as  the  waves  pass  them.  A  waste 
of  power  must  ensue,  and  will  be  greater  according  to  the  in- 
creased depth  of  immersion  of  the  wheels. 

This  disadvantage  has  been  attempted  to  be  diminished  by 
tbe  use  of  feathering  wheels.  The  mechanism  by  which  the 
feathering  moUon  is  given  to  the  paddle-boards  is  usually  one 
whieh  ciuises  their  arms  to  revolve  round  a  centre  different  from 
tiiat  of  the  shaft  driven  by  the  engine ;  the  paddle-boards  beino' 
thus  moved  independently  of  the  traming  of  the  wheel  to  whicu 
they  are  fixed.  Such  a  position  is  or  ought  to  be  given  to  them, 
that  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  water,  either  none  or  but  little  of 
the  moving  force  shall  be  expended  upon  them,  and  while  they 
are  passing  through  the  water,  they  are  caused  so  to  shift  their 
position,  that  they  shall  successively  throw  themselves  into  those 
attitudes  which  are  best  for  propulsion. 

The  advantages  of  the  common  paddle-wheel  are  its  simplicity 
and  strength ;  from  which  two  important  consequences  follow ; 
Ist,  That  it  is  less  liable  to  be  deranged  or  broken  ;  2dly,  That, 
being  deranged  or  broken,  it  may  generally  be  repaired  by  such 
means  and  with  such  skill  as  may  be  commanded  at  sea.  These 
advantages  must  be  placed  against  the  waste  of  fuel,  which  is  the 
Becessary  consequence  of  the  imperfect  action  of  the  paddle- 
boards,  whenever  they  become  too  deeply  immersed.  Tne  dis- 
advantage, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  feathering  wheels,  is  their 
greater  mechanical  complexity  and  inferior  strength,  from  which 
follow  two  corresponding  consequences, — Ist,  The  greater  liabi- 
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li^  to  ba  d«ruf*d  w  braluB ;  um).  8dly,  If  4#H»ged  or  brsktsD, 
tke  diSoalty  oi  impoHibilitr  of  lepairuig  luch  complex  meelwa- 
iam  by  the  meiaa  md  skill  Thick  ean  be  epsamanded  at  ae*t 
•Bbject  to  the  great  impediments  presented  by  the  motion  ef  the 
vessel. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  advaatagca  of  the  common  over 
the  feathering  wheel  will  be  greater  for  long  sea  voyages  than 
for  ohannel  and  coast  navigation ;  because,  if  a  derangement 
ahouUl  occur  in  the-  latter  case,  there  may  be  hope  of  coming 
into  port  to  refit ;  but,  if  it  occur  in  the  former  casCi  without 
the  means  of  repwr  on  board,  the  vessel  must  become  irreparably 
disabled.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  long  sea  voyages  that  the 
1  wheel  is  most  injurious  and  the  feathering  wheel  mwt 


The  operation  of  the  steam-engine  is  maintained  by  the  eon- 
version  of  water  into  steam,  which  takes  place  in  the  boiler,  and 
the  alternate  reconversion  of  that  steam  into  water  after  it  has 
worked  the  piston.  The  steam  coming  from  the  cylinder  is  re- 
daead  to  water,  by  conducting  it  to  a  vessel  called  the  condenser, 
in  which  there  constantly  plays  a  jet  of  cold  water.  The  steam 
mixing  with  the  jet  is  instantly  reduced  to  water,  and  forms  a  mass 
of  hot  water,  which  is  pumped  into  a  cistern  reserved  for  feeding 
the  bailer.  It  is  by  this  warm  water  that  the  waste  of  the  boiler 
by  evaponttioQ  is  replaced.  The  cold  water  admitted  through 
the  jet  in  a  manne  boiler  is  necessarily  sea-water;  inasmuch  aa 
B  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  water  could  not  be  carried.  The 
dstem  of  warm  water  by  which  the  boiler  is  fed,  is  therefore 
chiefly  sea-water,  and  tm  contents  of  the  boiler,  even  though  at 
•tarting  they  sluiuld  be  fresh  water  (which  ought  always  to  be  the 
cam),*  must  eventually  become  sea-water. 

Sea  water,  as  is  well  known,  holds  in  solution  certain  salts  and 
■Ikaiine  substances,  the  principal  of  which  is  muriate  of  soda 
or  common  salt.  There  are  also  present,  but  in  much  smaller 
proportions,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  muriate 
of  lime.  The  heat  by  which  the  water  is  converted  into  rapour 
doea  not  vaporize  these  substances;  and  consequently,  as  the 
evaporation  proceeds  in  the  boiler,  the  proportion  of  salt  in  it 
must  be  constantly  intveased ;  but  aa  sea  w^er  is  not  a  satu- 
rated solution,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  dissolving  a  greater 


•  Whenever  a  iteBmer  comsB  into  port,  the  bollera  ghoold  be  dU- 
ftSjK  o«Ho<A  "d^""'  "■*  '**"^^  '^'"'  ''"**  ****'■      '^*''''  '"  **• 
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qimittity  of  «dt,  ^e  proeeiB  of  evaponrtlon  M  firtt  onljr  rwi- 
oers  the  crater  in  the  boiler  more  salt,  or  brings  U  nearer  ta 
the  point  of  eatoration.  If,  however,  the  proces*  of  eTapova- 
tion  be  continued,  the  qnantity  of  salt  in  the  boiler  will  at  length 
be  all  that  the  water  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution  ;  and  any 
farther  evaporation  must  neceesariiy  precipitate  the  alkaline  siilA 
Btances  which  have  already  saturated  the  water,  and  cause  then 
either  to  form  a  loose  deposit,  or  yield  them  in  a  hard  crust  to  the 
surface  of  the  iron,  to  which  they  hare  a  tendency  to  attach 
themselves. 

If  the  process  of  evaporation  were  condnued  without  resorting 
to  any  remedy  for  the  removal  of  this  deposit  and  incrustation, 
the  final  consequence  would  be  that  the  boner  would  be  filled  with 
the  solid  matter  thus  deposited  or  iricrusted. 

This  inconvenience  is  attempted  to  be  removed  by  a  process 
called  blotving  out.  As  the  water  becomes  salt,  but  before  it  arrives 
at  the  point  of  saturation  (a  large  feed  of  water  being  previously 
supplied  to  the  boiler),  the  over-salted  water  is  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  sea  by  a  pipe  provided  for  that  purpose.  By  such  a  pro- 
cess, if  it  were  regularly  observed,  the  water  might  be  prevented 
from  reaching  the  point  of  saturation. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  this  method  to  be  effectual,  it  is 
attended  with  considerable  disadvantage.  The  salted  water  which 
is  continually  blown  out  at  a  high  temperature,  carries  away  with 
it  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  effect  of  the  fuel,  while  the  water 
whidi  replaces  it,  being  at  a  low  temperature,  must  receive  from 
the  fuel  a  corresponding  Increase  of  heat  before  It  will  be  prepared 
for  evaporation.  In  eSect,  the  waste  of  fuel  proceeding  from  thia 
cause  wilt  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  blown  out, 
multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  that  and 
the  water  which  takes  ite  place.  The  waste  of  fuel,  however,  is 
not  the  only  disadvantage  attending  this  process.  The  produo, 
tion  of  steam  is  necessarily  checked  by  it ;  and  the  rate  at  which 
the  boiler  can  supply  the  engine  with  moving  power,  is  diminish- 
ed. To  produce  a  given  effect,  the  boiler,  therefore,  will  require 
to  be  of  proportionally  ereater  magnitude,  occupying  an  increased 
space  in  the  vessel,  and  m  a  part  of  the  vessel  where  space  is  most 
valuable. 

But  with  all  the  other  disadvantages  attending  it,  this  process 
of  blowing  out  attains  its  end  but  imperfectly ;  it  retards  but  does 
not  prevent  the  collection  of  incrustation  ;  and  we  have  seen  on 
boilers,  where  the  process  has  been  strictly  attended  to,  an  incrus- 
tation as  hard  as  marble,  varying  from  one  to  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness.   The  substances  forming  this  crust  being  pracdcally  non- 
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eonduetors  of  heHt,  form  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  fire 
and  the  water ;  and  the  heat  which  ought  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  water  being  arrested,  is  accumulated  in  the  boiler  plates  until 
tiiey  are  softeoed  and  ultimately  destroyed. 

In  the  shortest  class  of  trips  this  formidable  impediment  to 
steam  nartgation  is  little  felt  Between  port  and  port  the  pro- 
cess of  blowing  out  is  not  observed ;  and  therefore  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  is  not  diminished,  and  the  waste  of  the  fael  not  incaired. 
It  is  found  sufficient  to  blow  out  at  the  end  of  each  trip — at  cer- 
tain longer  intervals  of  time  submitting  the  boiler  to  internal 
cleansing  and  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  in- 
criistalioD  which,  in  all  cases,  is  more  or  less  formed.  Such  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  most  of  the  vessels  which  cross  our  channels 
by  short  trips,  as  those  between  the  western  ports  of  England 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  those  running  short  trips 
between  points  on  the  coasts. 

For  the  removal  of  this  obstruction  to  the  extension  of  steam 
navigation,  only  one  effectual  remedy  has  been  suggested,  and, 
indeed,  only  one  appears  possible.  It  has  been  proposed  to  fill 
the  boiler,  in  the  first  instance,  with  pure  fresh  water,  free  fW>m 
any  saline  or  other  earthy  matter,  and  to  preserve  the  water,  into 
which  the  steam  is  reconverted  by  condensation,  and  reconduct 
it  to  the  boiler ;  so  that  the  boiler  may  always  be  worked  by  the 
same  water  continually  circulating  through  the  machinery.  By 
whatever  means  such  a  process  may  be  carried  on,  some  waste  of 
water  must  be  looked  for;  but  that  might  be  so  small  as  to  be 
replaced  either  by  dbtiUed  water  kept  tor  the  purpose,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  sea  water  might  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  distil- 
lation to  supply  the  waste. 

But  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  conden- 
sing the  steam  already  described  would  be  inadmissible.  The 
jet  of  cold  water  to  be  mixed  with  the  steam  would  necessarily 
be  sea  water,  and  would  at  once  destroy  the  pure  character  of 
^e  condensed  steam  which,  under  the  present  supposition,  it  is 
essential  to  preserve.  The  condensation  must  therefore  be 
effected  without  a  jet,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  accomplish  It 
by  a  method  which,  we  believe,  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr 
Watt  himself,  hut  was  abandoned  at  a  time  when  its  probable 
usefulness  for  nautical  purposes  was  not  foreseen.  The  steam  as 
it  comes  from  the  cylinder  may  be  conducted  through  a  multi- 
tude of  small  pipes  which  are  submerged  in  cold  water.  It  will 
thus  be  exposed  to  cold  in  small  threads,  and  will  lose  so  much 
vi  Its  k«ftt  that  it  will  for  the  most  part  be  converted  into  water, 
«*  Ttapoop  which  shall  remain  uncondensed  exerting  so  lltHe 
pressure  as  to  be  practically  disregarded.    The  water  Into  whkh 
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ths  steam  is  thus  cooverted  will  be  pnre  distilled  water,  and  ntay 
be  pumped  back  into  the  boiler. 

This  expedient  has  been  for  some  years  in  operation  in  several 
vessels  of  private  companies.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
it  has  yet  forced  conviction  upon  that  portion  of  the  public 
geaerally  who  are  commercially  interested  iu  steam  navigation. 
We  must  regard  it  then  as  upon  its  trial,  without  proaouQcin^ 
any  opinion  unfavourable  to  its  ultimate  success. 

To  mitigate  the  injuries  attending  incrustation,  it  has  also  been 
proposed  to  substitute  copper  for  iron  boilers,  though  at  consider- 
ably increased  expense.  It  is  found  that.copper  is  less  liable  to 
collect  the  crust  than  iron,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  free  from  this 
property.  We  have  now  before  us  a  copper  tube  three  inches 
internal  diameter,  forming  an  elbow  on  a  part  of  a  copper  boiler, 
and  it  is  completely  tilled  with  solid  and  hard  matter,  collected  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  in  a  boiler  in  which  the  process  of 
blowingr-out  was  regularly  enforced,  as  far  at  least  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  most  stringent  regulations  of  the  proprietors  to 
enforce  it,* 

It  will  be  evident  that  all  these  evil  consequences  will  be 
aggravated  in  proportJon.to  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  difficulties  there  is  still  another 
to  be  mentioned.  The  smoke  which  proceeds  from  the  fuel  con- 
aumed  in  the  furnace  is  conducted  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
winding  passages,  which  traverse  the  boiler  backwards  and  forwards 
several  times,  and  at  length  terminate  in  the  chimney.  This 
smoke  deposits  soot,  and  other  sublimated  matter  expelled  from 
the  burning  fuel,  upon  the  surfaces  of  those  flues,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  becomes  thick  and  hard ;  forming  upon 
them  an  external  crust,  attended  with  nearly  the  same  incon- 
venienws  as  those  already  mentioned  arising  from  the  internal 
incrustation  of  salt.  These  flues  are  formed  of  iron  plating 
within  which  the  water  is  contained — their  purpose  is  to  cause 
the  heated  air  which  has  just  maintained  the  fuel  in  combui- 
Uou  to  linger  in  contact  with  the  boiler  until  it  give  up  all  its 
redundant  heat  to  the  water.  The  collection  of  the  external 
crvst  upoq  the  surface  of  the  flues  impedes  this  process.  Tbat 
crusty  liKe  the  internal  one,  is  nearly  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 


»  It  is  difficult  to  compel  the  persons  in  the  care  of  engines  to  ob- 
MTTS  this  process  regularly — besides  requiring  more  constant  attention 
thtB  can  always  te  otodned  from  them,  there  is  a  natural  udiapeiitiOB 
on  their  parts  to  check  the  activity  of  the  boiler  and  the  speei  of  the 
vessel  by  the  introluction  of  cold  water. 
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Tbe  beat  of  the  air  in  the  flues  is  intercepted  by  it  more  or  Imb 
in  propordon  to  its  thickness,  and  prevented  from  readiing  the 
iron  of  the  boiler,  and  coneequenUy  from  entering  the  water. 
If,  therefore,  this  deposit  be  ^l<med  to  increase,  it  may  reach 
such  a  point  as  nearly,  or  aUogether  to  destroy  tlie  efficacy  of 
the  fines,  and  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  boiwr  to  a  like  ex- 
tent. Although  Uiese  observations  apply  more  peeuliariy  to  the 
flues,  they  are  likewise  to  a  certun  extent  applicable  to  the  fire- 
place  itself.' 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  put  oat  the  fires  at  short 
intervals  of  time,  and  suspend  the  operauon  of  the  bt^ler,  for  die 

fiurpose  of  sweeping  out  the  flues.  In  voyages  of  moderate 
ength  this  may  always  be  accomplished  in  port ;  but  if  the  length 
of  the  voyage  be  so  extended  that  en  injunous  deposition  m^^  be 
made  on  the  flues,  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  engines  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them  when 
at  sea.  This,  were  it  possible,  would  be  productive  of  great 
delay.  After  putting  out  the  fires,  the  botler  must  he  allowed 
to  cool  so  as  to  enable  men  to  enter  the  flues.  Less  thaa 
tventy-fonr  hoars  would  be  insufficient  for  this.  The  waste 
of  fuel  attending  the  getting  up  the  steam  after  the  process 
would  be  another  serions  evil.  In  general,  as  much  ooal  is 
necessary  to  get  up  the  steam  as  would  be  sufficient  to  propel 
the  vessel  a  distance  of -about  fifteen  miles. 

The  several  circumstances  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  con- 
stitute difficulties  having  a  general  tendency  to  abridge  the  prac- 
ticable extent  of  an  uninterrupted  steam  voyage.  There  remains 
a  still  more  serious  impediment  to  the  extension  of  steun  naviga- 
tion, inherent  in  the  very  substance  from  which  the  engine  at  pre- 
sent derives  its  mechanical  power — an  impediment  miicb  places 
a  definite  and  assignable  limit  beyond  which  it  is  mechanicaUy 
imponibte  to  extend  the  voyage  of  a  steamer.  It  is  clear  that 
Uie  length  of  a  trip  must  be  iHtiantely  limited  by  the  quantity 
of  coals  whidi  the  vessel  ean  carry  for  the  purpose  of  impulsion. 
Snpposing  the  whole  capacity  of  the  ship  oecapied  by  eoals,  she 
eannot  go  farther  in  one  run  than  that  quantity  of  fuel  will  carry 
ber ;  but  since  she  most  have  as  mach  disposable  space  for  psn- 
sengers  and  esi^o  as  will  yield  aretttm  eommensnrate  4a  her 
expenses,  the  space  for  fuel  must  be  proportionally  limited. 
Neither  will  an  increase  in  tbe  whole  magnitude  or  capacity  of 


*  Bsricies  this  tbe  flaea  not  unfreq««itly  become -quite  oboked  with 
this  cmat  and- with  crystaU  of  salt,  wfai^  escape  through  leaks -quite 
unavoidable  in  the  btnler.  ... 
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the  vessel  temore  Ais  limitation ;  because  in  proportion  as  tbe 
c^hcity  of  the  vessel  is  increased,  in  the  same  Tatio,  or  nearly 
80,  most  the  mechanical  power  of  the  engine  be  enlarged  and 
the  consumption  of  fuel  augmented.  To  form  an  estimate,  there- 
fbre,  of  the  major  limit  of  the  extent  of  a  continuous  steam 
voyage,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  examine,  1st,  The 
proportion  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  veasel  may  be  distributed 
between  xis.%  machinery,  the  fuel,  and  the  objects  of  commercial 
transport ;  and,  2dly,  I'he  rate  at  which  the  fuel  will  be  consum- 
ed in  propelling  the  vessel  over  a  given  distance,  regard  being 
h&d  to  \At  tonnage  and  power. 

Assuming  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is 
appropriated  to  the  mechanical  means  of  propelling  her,  that 
portion  will  obviously  be  shared  between  the  machinery  and  the 
fuel  by  means  of  which  that  machinery  is  moved, 

Tbe  proportion  in  which  this  space  should  be  distributed 
bettraen  the  machinery  and  the  fuel  will  vary  according  to  the 
Ifeijgth  of  the  voyage.  As  the  fuel  inay  be  replaced  at  the 
end  of  each  trip,  and  as  it  Is  generally  advantageous  to  give 
the  vessel  as  powerful  machinery  as  the  extent  of  her  capacity 
will  admit,  It  is  obviouely  expedient  to  reserve  as  limited  a 
space  as  possible  for  the  fuel,  and  to  give  a  proportionally 
increased  extent  of  room  to  the  machinery.  In  the  shortest 
class  of  voyages,  therefore,  a  smaller  supply  of  fuel  being  suffi- 
cient, a  larger  space  may  be  appropriated  to  the  machinery ;  and 
In  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  the  quan- 
tity of  space  necessary  for  the  fuel  will  be  augmented,  and  that 
allotted  to  the  machinery  diminished.  To  this  there  is  an  evident 
limit ;  inasmuch  as  the  space  for  the  machinery  must  be  suffi- 
cienUy  extensive  to  contain  engines  of  the  power  necessary  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and  to  ensure  an 
average  rate  of  progress  greater  than  that  of  sailing  vessels. 
For  ue  shortest  class  of  voyage,  where  a  very  small  space  is 
sufficient  for  the  ^el,  it  \aa  been  found  adrantftgeons  to  give 
the  vessel  a  power  of  about  one  horse  for  every  two  tons  of 
lier  measured  capacity.  SUch  is  generally  the  proportion  ob- 
served between  the  pOwer  and  tonnage  of  the  most  efficient 
and  fe:stest  class  of  steam-packets  making  the  shortest  voyages 
on  our  coasts  and  across  our  channels.  As  the  length  of  the 
voyage  increases,  the  proportion  of  power  to  tonnage  is  diminish- 
ed—in the  more  extended  trips  the  proportion  being  about  one- 
Lorse  power  to  three  tons.  The  limit  which  must  be  put  to  this 
decrease  of  the  ratio  of  the  pow^  of  a  steamer  to  its  nagoitude 
may  be  taken  at  about  one-horse  power  to  four  tons.  Such  a 
proportion  of  power  would  probably,  o"  tli^  one  fafind,  be  w> 
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much  as  could  be  usefully  employed  in  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances of  weather ;  aad,  on  the  other,  it  would  be  a  sufficiently 
low  proportion  to  leave  a  considerable  space  for  fuel. 

In  referring  to  the  common  moduli  of  power  aod  capacity,  some 
explanation  may  be  useful;  inasmuch  as  the  terms  horse  power 
and  tonnage  have  been  received  in  various  and  uncertiun 
senses. 

By  a  horse  power  we  would  then  l>e  understood  to  imply  an 
available  average  mechanical  power,  transmitted  from  the  engine 
to  the  driving  wheels,  equivalent  to  33,000  lbs.  weight  raised  one 
foot  per  minute ;  and  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vesselwe  would  be 
understood  to  express  the  number  of  times  forty  cubic  feet  should 
be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  internal  capacity  of  the 
vessel;  mcluding  the  space  occupied  by  the  machinery,  fuel„ 
passengers,  crew,  stores,  and  cargo.* 

To  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  major  limit  of  a 
probable  steam  voyage,  under  average  circumstances  of  wind  and 
water,  it  will  be  obviously  necessary  that  we  should  obtain  some 
probable  approximate  estimate  of  the  impulsive  virtue  of  a  given 
quantity  of  coals  of  average  quality.  The  consumpUon  of  coals> 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
power  of  the  engine;  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  actual  average  rate  of  hourly  consumption  for 
each  horse  power  in  the  machinery.  To  determine  this  #e  are 
fortunately  furnished  with  very  extensive  data  which  affond  re- 
sults in  such  near  accordance  as  to  give  us  a  close  approximation 
to  the  true  average. 

Some  experiments  were  made,  a  short  time  since,  at  the  frorks 
of  Messrs  Bolton  and  Watt,  near  Birmingham,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  comparative  efficiency  of  fuel  under  lan4  and 
marine  boilers ;  f  from  which  it  was  found  that  the  hourly  con- 
sumption per  horse  power,  under  the  latter,  was  less  t^a>  iinder 
the  former  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  two.  The  laver- 
age  hourly  consumpUon  of  fuel,  under  land  boilers,  has  been 


*  The  method  of  measuring  the  toouage  of  vessels,  by  a  recent  le«s- 
ktive  regulation,  afibrda  a  more  correct  estimate  of  tbe  true  raagnitu^ 
uf  the  vessel,  than  tbe  method  of  measurement  formerly  used;  and  \i 
may  be,  in  the  above  reasooing,  taken  practically  as  the  indication  ofthe 
actual  capacity  of  tbe  vessel. 

f  Tbeae  two  forms  of  boilers  differ  in  the  arrangement  and  stntctare 
of  their  flues,  and  in  some  other  respects,  to  which  this  vBriation  in  th« 
economy  of  fuel  must  be  ascribed.  The  marina  boiler  is  ooBsidersU^ 
more  expensive  in  its  construction  than  the  land  boiler,  and  is  attended 
by  other  objections  which  prevent  its  general  use  in  land  engines. 
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estiniatecl  at  about  fifteen  pounds  per  horse  power ;  and  taking  the 
ratio  just  mentioned,  it  will  follow  that  the  average  hourly  coo- 
Buniption,  under  marine  boilers,  would  be  about  ten  poonds  per 
horse  power.  We  have  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  seek 
oAer  and  more  direct  means  of  determining  the  value  of  this 
clement,  the  most  important  in  the  investigation  of  the  questioa 
before  ua;  and  we  have  accordingly  obtained  from  the  log-books 
of  nine  of  his  Majesty's  steamers,  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty 
— from  one  steamer,  reputed  to  be  the  most  efficient  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Post  Office,  and  one  of  a  private  company — consider- 
ed to  be  of  great  power  and  efficiency — the  actual  quantity  of 
foci  consnmed  in  long  intervals  of  time  in  which  these  vessels 
made  numerous  voyages.  These  results  are  in  near  accordance 
with  the  estimate  which  we  have  just  given.  The  following 
table  exhibits,  in  the  fourth  column,  the  average  hourly  con- 
sumption of  fuel  in  pounds'  weight  per  horse  power,  in  the 
steamers  whose  names  are  stated  in  tlie  first  column,  computed 
fi-om  the  total  number  of  hours,  steaming  at  full  power,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  column ;  and  the  total  consumpUon  of  fuel 
m  lbs.  during  that  time,  expressed  in  the  third  column. 


N«m«. 

Honra. 

Lbt. 

Ll».perh<>rw 
power  |»i  hoar. 

African, 

3,695  . 

3,834,656 

10-9 

Blazer, 

1,645 

1,693,020 

10-3 

Confiance, 

2,279 

2,261,196 

10- 

Firefly, 

2,206 

0,110,688 

10-7 

Medei, 

1,176 

2,153,508 

83 

Pluto. 

986 

954^240 

9-7 

Tartanis, 

914 

976,500 

107 

Dee, 

1,161 

1,933,092 

8-D 

Hsmer, 

780 

1.000,272 

10  7 

i  Dolphin, 

6,500 

67,200 

12- 

Private  Stealner  (a) 

2,259 

28,225 

12-5 

The  fii^t  nine  of  the  above  vessels  are  Admiralty  steamers. 
The  Dolphin  is  n  packet  in  tlie  service  of  the  Post  Office 
between  Liverpool  and  Dublin ;  and  her  consumption  of  fuel  is 
taken  from  446  trips  between  these  ports. 

■It  the  average  of  all  tliese  results  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to 
bs' very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  estimate  obtained  from  the  ex^ 
perinmM  made  at  Soho. 

Od  eomporiii^'the  hourly  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  Admlr^tf*; 

YOL.  LXV.  HO.  CXXXI.  1  -    -a.   , 
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steamers,  a  considerable  superionty  in  economy  is  apparent  in  tli^ 
performances  of  the  Medea  and  the  Dee.  This  superiority 
must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  greater  efficiency  and  power  of 
tlie  machinery  with  which  these  fine  frigates  are  supplied.' 
Something;,  however,  must  also  be  attributeato  the  superior  mag- 
nitude and  power  of  the  eoginea,  it  being  generally  found  that 
engines  of  greater  power  are  attended  witn  a  greater  relative 
economy  of  fuel. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  will  depend  in  some  degree  on  the 
quality  of  the  fuel  itself — some  coals  burn  quickly,  but  develop 
heat  with  a  proportionate  rapidity,  so  that,  though  their  hourly 
consumption  would  be  greater,  they  might  give  a  proportionately 
increased  speed  to  the  vessel.  But  we  shall  presently  consider 
the  question  of  speed  combined  with  power ;  meanwhile  we  shall 
perhaps  be  justified  in  assuming  that,  with  all  attainable  care  in 
the  management  of  the  furnaces  and  boilers  (on  which  much  de- 
pends), and  with  a  proper  selection  of  fuel,  the  average  practical 
nourly  consumption,  under  marine  boilers,  cannot  be  less  than 
about  eight  and  a  half  lbs.  per  horse  power. 

The  voyages  of  all  the  steamers,  to  which  we  hare  referred}, 
have  been  made  since  the  middle  of  1834 ;  and  are  therefore  free 
from  the  objection  brought  by  Mr  Field  against  the  reasoning  of 
Dr  Lardner.  They  lead  nevertheless  to  nearly  the  same  esti- 
mate of  the  hourly  consumption  of  fuel  as  that  given  by  Dr 
Lardner  at  Bristol. 

The  major  limit  of  a  probable  steam  voyage  will  depend  not 
only  on  the  average  rate  at  which  the  fuel  is  consumed,  but  also 
upon  the  average  rate  at  which  the  vessel  shall  be  thereby  pro- 
pelled. The  extent  of  misrepresentation  and  misconception 
which  prevails  respecting  the  rate  of  steamers  is  difficult  to  be 
credited.  The  disposition  of  captains  and  owners  to  magnify 
their  performance  has  led  them  naturally,  in  reporting  their  rate, 
to  state  their  best  performances,  and  not  their  average  speed.  A 
further  source  of  misconception  and  errOr  will  be  found  in  the 
confusion  of  British  statute  and  nautical  miles.  We  wish  in  this 
article  to  be  understood  uniformly  to  estimate  rates  and  distance 
by  kaotg  or  nautical  miles,-)-  without  allowing  for  casual  deviation 


•  The  engines  in  both  these  vessels  were  bunt  by  Mandsley  and 
Company. 

f  A  nauticd  mile  or  geographical  mile  is  the  one-sixtieth  part  of  a 
degree,  but  the  measure  of  a  degree  in  British  statute  miles  is  69  l-15lb 
miles.  The  propcMlion,  therefore,  of  a  nautical  mile  to  a  British  statute 
mile  is  neariy  seve*  to  six— the  rates  of  vessels  expressed,  therefore,  in 
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from  the  propet  course,  and  not  indncTing  delays  and  stoppages' 
at  Intermediate  ports  ;  and  we  shall,  aa  before,  limit  ourselves  to 
the  performances  of  steamers  since  the  summer  of  1884. 

We  have  before  us  the  particulars  of  twenty-six  passages  per- 
formed in  1835,  between  Falmouth  and  Malta,  by  the  following 
steamers : — viz.  Fireflij,  Tartarus,  Afiican,  and  Blazer,  The 
total  time  of  these  voyages  was  8682  hours.  Taking  the  dis- 
tance between  Falmouth  and  Malta  as  2000  miles,  the  average 
rate  obtained  from  these  data  would  be  six  miles  an  hour. 

As  this  average,  however,  is  derived  from  the  performances  of 
vessels  which  are  not  all  the  most  powerful  and  efficient,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  data  supplied  by  the  logs  of  the  steamers 
already  referred  to,  giving  their  hourly  rate.  The  following 
table  exhibits,  in  the  third  column,  the  average  hourly  rate  for 
each  of  the  vessels  severally,  whose  names  arc  in  the  first  column, 
deduced  from  the  total  number  of  hours'  steaming  at  full  power, 
'  '  1  the  second  column. 


Name. 

Houn. 

Rate. 

Aftion, 

S,895 

«-I3 

Blazer, 

1,6*5 

6-9 

CoD6aooe, 

8,879 

68 

Firefly, 

Medea, 

1,176 

7-8 

Plulo, 

986 

6,5 

Tartarus, 

911 

5-5 

Dee, 

1,161 

6-6 

Flamer, 

780 

6. 

Dolphin, 

9i 

Private  Steamer,  (a.) 

Having  thus  obtained  the  average  rate,  and  the  hdurly  con* 
sumption  of  fuel,  the  quantity  of  the  fuel  which  will  be  consumed 
in  a  given  distance  — or  what  is  the  same — the  distanee  oVet 
which  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  per  horse  power  will  propel  a  ves- 
sel, is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation.  For  brevity  we  shall  adopt 
a  term  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  statement  of  Dr  Lard- 
ner,  at  the   Bristol  meeting;  and  shall  call  the  distance  over 


British  statute  miles,  will  be  numerically  greater  than  in  nautical  miles 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  six. 
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wliich  a  ton  of  coals  per  horse  power  is  capable  of  propelliag  a 
Tessel — the  locomotive  daty  o(  the  fuel.  This  locomobre  duty, 
compated  by  a  comparison  of  the  hourly  rate  of  Uie  vessel  with  its 
hourly  conBumption  of  fuel,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


ItiU. 

LU.pttIia,» 

Locamotin 

K<>»«. 

M[l«  p» 

|»w«  p«I 

d.l, 

hour. 

hour. 

aditm. 

Arricaiii 

51S 

IM 

1,054 

Blazer, 

6-9 

10-5 

1,500 

Confianee, 

68 

10-0 

1,389 

Firefly, 

685 

10-7 

1,308 

Medea, 

7-8 

S3 

2,105 

Plnlo, 

6.5 

9-7 

1,501 

Tartarai, 

55 

10-7 

1,151 

D«, 

65 

8-3 

1,754 

6-0 

10-7 

1,256 

Dolphio, 

9-75 

120 

1,820 

Private  Steamer,  (a.) 

12-5 

1,380 

The  following  table  exhibits  such  particulars  of  the  magnitude 
and  proportioDS  of  the  vessels,  and  the  construction  and  power  of 
the  machinery,  as  may  further  illustrate  the  results  obtained  in 
the  preceding  tables : — 


"'""*'■ 

Uaglh. 

dll. 

Power. 

C,liBd«r 

stroke. 

Wfc^eU. 

wT,:!, 

ft.     In. 

ft. 

In 

iDCllU 

Ifricw,     .     . 

SU 

110. 

Si. 

II 

90 

3H 

3.    ft 

13.-8 

SlMeiV      .    , 

410 

145. 

?-H. 

ifin 

44 

3.    6 

17.   4 

^nflince, 

2ia 

til.   ( 

H 

|( 

3ef,      .     .     . 

639 

166.    1 

m. 

200 

AH 

5.    C 

m    ' 

'i«flr.       .    . 

173 

155. 

1(7. 

I4« 

44 

4.    6 

18.   6 

Haatr,      .     , 

414, 

155. 

?fi. 

180 

43 

17.    4 

179.    i 

Pluto,  .    .     . 

895 

135. 

VA. 

100 

le.  6 

Tarlariu,    .    . 

145. 

w*. 

UK) 

H.    fi 

do. 

17.    S 

Dolpbin,    .     . 

3W 

160 

4S| 

4.    fi 

ifl.lO 

Pr.  Sl«m«-,  (*.) 

220 

56 

5.   0 

do. 

22. 

It  appears,  dierefore,  that  of  these  vessels  the  Dolphin  has  the 
greatest  average  speed ;  the  Medea  and  the  Dee  the  greatest 
economy  of  fuel ;  and  the  Medea  the  greatest  locomotive  duty. 
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The  Dolphin  is  &  packet,  built"  ezpreuly  with  a  Tiew  to  »pee3, 
supplied  with  the  largest  poBsible  proportion  of  power, — having 
machinery  of  the  very  best  description,  constructed  by  Boltoo 
and  Watt.  The  extent  of  her  power,  compared  with  her  tonnage, 
renders  her  incapable  of  taking  more  coau  than  are  sufficient  tor 
about  250  miles  of  one  continued  run ;  and,  therefore,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  her  performance  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  lon^  sea  voyages.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
great  speed  of  this  vessel  is  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  a  more 
than  proportionate  quantity  of  fuel.  While  she  has  an  average 
speed  greater  than  that  of  the  Medea,  in  the  ratio  of  97  to  78, 
she  consumes  fuel  in  the  higher  ratio  of  120  to  83.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  is  that  she  has  an  inferior  locomotive  duty. 

'JThe  Medea  and  the  Dee  are  vessels  of  the  same  class,  but  the 
Medea  is  of  more  recent  construction, f  The  splendid  machinery 
in  both  of  these  vessels  was  supplied  by  Maudsley  and  Field ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  equal  economy  of  fuel,  exhibit- 
ed in  tlie  preceding  tables,  and  obtained  in  each  case  from  long 
continued  performances,  the  engines  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
of  equal  efficiency.  The  Dee  has  engines  more  powerful,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  tonnage,  than  tlie  Medea ;  the  proportion  of  power 
to  tonnage  in  the  Dee  being  ten  to  thirty-three ;  and  in  the  Medea 
ten  to  thirty-six.  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  the  superior  speed 
of  the  Medea  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of^  her 
being  propelled  by  feathering  paddle-wheels,  while  the  Dee  is 
furnished  with  common  ones.  The  mdo  of  the  rates  of  speed  of 
these  vessels  being  as  seventy-eight  to  sixty-fivs,  is  very  neariy 
that  which  has  been  generally  found  to  be  the  effect  of  substitu- 
ting the  feathering  for  the  eommon  paddle-wheels. 

Besides  the  peribrmances  of  the  steam-ships  just  adverted  to, 
wc  have  before  us  the  particulars  of  a  vast  number  of  voyages  oif 
the  Dundee  and  Perth  steam-ships  plying  between  London  and 
Dundee.  The  average  speed  of  these  vessels  exceeds'  even  that 
of  the  Dolphin,  being  999  miles,  or  very  nearly.  10  miles  an 
hoar.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty or  precision  the  consumption  of  fuel  by  which  this  speed 
is  attained.  We  have,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  above 
ten  pounds  per  horse  power  per  hour ;  from  which  it  would  follow 
that  their  locomotive  duty  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  Medea. 

The  circumstances  of  weather  anu  water,  to  whiph  these  vessels 


*  Built  by  Mr  George  Graham,  Nary  Yard,  Harwich,  Essex. 
f  The  Dee  was  built  by  Seppings,  and  the  Medea  by  Lang.  Thd  date 
of  the  -constrnctiou  of  the  Medea  vnu,  wa  believe,  183S, 
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•weie  e^p43Bei,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  ^r  averse  weather  in 
teas  npt  subject  to  any  peculiar  periodical  difficutues.  Of  the 
nine  thousaod  miles  performed  by  the  Medea,  hova  which  the 
avenge  has  beeu  taken,  about  one-half  was  In  the  Mediterranean, 
4nd  the  other  on  the  western  coasts  of  Europe.  The  whole  per- 
formaace  of  the  Dee  was  in  the  West  Indies,  making  pass^es 
i)etween  the  islands. 

To  enable  us  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  performance^ 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  steamer 
would  be  placed  in  navigating  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expluQ  some  physical  phenomena  attending  that  ocean. 
,  The  gei^eral  atmospheric  currents  winch  prevail  in  direcdons 
near  ana  parallel  to  the  equator,  from  east  to  west,  called  the 
trade-winds,  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  derangement  in 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  if  not  redressed  by  a  contrary  effect 
elsewhere.  It  is  known  that  these  remarkable  winds  are  produced 
by  the  infiuence  of  the  solar  beat  upon  the  atmospheric  belt  inclu- 
ded between  the  tropics,  combined  with  the  djurnal  mgtion  of 
the  e^Tth  from  west  to  east.  The  heated  iur,  pressed  upwards  by 
U^  buoyancy,  is  replaced  by  currents  from  either  hemisphere; 
which,  parrying  with  them  a  less  diurnal  motion  than  that  proper 
to  the  tropics,  a  relative  atmospheric  motion  is  produced  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth's  motion.  Hence  a  nearly 
pefmatient  wind  is  produced  on  either  side  of  the  line,  from  east 
tq  west.  As  these  currents  approach  the  line,  they  gradually 
acquire  the  motion  of  the  surface,  which,  combined  with  tbeir 
mutually  counteracting  effect,  produces  those  calms  which  pre- 
T^l  about  the  line,  and  which  are  only  interrupted  by  the  hurri- 
canes, whirlwinds,  and  other  violent  atmospheric  commotions, 
which  are  produced  where  the  contrary  tropical  currents  conflicl^ 
before  their  force  is  sufficiently  moderated. 

The  stagnant  atmosphere  thus  collected  at  the  line,  ascending 
by  the  enect  of  solar  heat,  returns  from  the  upper  region^ 
towards  the  poles,  and  coming  upon  the  surface  in  either  hemir 
sphere,  brings  with  it  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  equator,  which, 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  higher  latitudes,  prevailing  wiDd» 
ai«  produced  from  the  west.  The  agency  of  these  caueea 
i|  manifested  in  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  almost  imir: 
fprmly  throughout  the  year  in  the  Atlantic,  between  the  shoref^ 
cjf  Europe  and  those  of  North  America.  There  aie  oljier  physi- 
cal causes  which  mingle  their  effects  with  those  to  which  we  have 
JTjst  adverted.  The  extensive  regions  of  North  America,  coveted 
with  immense  fi:esh-water  lakes  and  primeval  forests,  supply  a 
current  of  cold  air  rushing  into  the  warm  strata  over  tJhe  tract  of 
ocean  between  the  Azores  and  the  America^  cfiast.  This  qurenf 
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from  the  north-wegt  consequently  modifies  the  reactioD  of  the 
trades  just  explained ;  the  result  is — winds  blowing  generally  in 
the  westerly  direction,  but  varying  between  north-west  and  south- 
west, and  sweeping  across  the  face  of  the  Atlantic  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  year. 

Atmospheric  difficulties  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  navi- 
gator has  to  encounter  who  crosses  this  extensive  tract  of  water ; 
nie  well-known  Gulf  Stream  is  a  great  ocean  current  issuing  from 
the  channel  which  separates  Florida  from  the  Bahama  banks, 
taking  first  a  direction  little  to  the  east  of  north,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  easterly  till  it  approaches  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  tail  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  sets  in 
due  east  towards  the  Azores.  The  width  of  this  current,  at 
first  one  degree,  gradually  increases  till  it  exceeds  two  deffrees. 
Independently  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  stream  itself, 
the  zone  of  the  ocean,  marked  out  by  it,  is  characterised  by 
weather  so  extremely  unfavourable  to  navigation,  that  it  is  cau- 
tiously avoided  by  ^1  outward  bound  vessels.  They  invariably 
take  a  course  eiUier  so  far  north  as  to  be  clear  of  its  influence 
jintil  they  approach  the  western  shores ;  where,  by  taking  a  south- 
erly direction,  they  convert  the  westerly  winds  into  favourable 
galea ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed,  at  first,  southward,  till 
they  g^et  beyond  the  lower  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  tak- 
'  ing  advantage  of  the  trades,  make  the  western  coast.  This  latter, 
however,  is  a  route  never  adopted  by  the  best  class  of  the  New 
York  packets,  except  they  are  reduced  to  a  disabled  state. 

The  westerly  winds,  which  we  have  described  as  prevalent 
across  the  Atlantic^  are  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  whieh  is 
subject  to  scarcely  any  subsidence  or  intermission.  In  land- 
locked seas — such  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  channels  which 
intersect  contiguous  islands,  the  effect  of  wind  in  raising  the 
waters  is  rapid,  and  produces  a  short  and  chopping  sea,  highly 
unfavourable  to  steamers;  but  these  effect*  very  speedily  sub- 
side, and  in  the  Mediterranean  especially,  they  produce  but  a 
slight  infiuence  upon  the  average  rate  of  vessels  when  that  ave- 
rage is  computed  from  long-continued  performances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  so  unfavourable 
during  lis  operation,  but  its  effects  are  incessant;  and  consider- 
ably more  disadvantage  to  a  steamer  will  be  produced  by  its  con- 
tioiunce  ^an  any  whieh  the  occasional  roughness  of  the  moro' 
eontraoted  seas,  to  which  we  have  referred,  oouM  give  rise  to. 

To  discover  how  far  these  various  physical  causes  affect  the 
savigatlon  of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
performance  of  vessels  m^ing  passages  between  Great  Britain 
and  New  York ;  and  to  obtain  such  extensive  data  as  will  oWi- 
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terate  from  the  computed  average  all  accidental  iiKqnalities. 
It  is  welt  Itnown  tliat  the  outward  voyage  to  the  United  States 
is  considerably  longer  than  the  homeward ;  bat  we  must  deter- 
mine the  proportion  between  them  with  some  degree  of  nomeri- 
cal  precision. 

Some  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  sailing  vessels  which  have 
perhaps  ever  crossed  the  ocean,  are  the  packet'Sbips  called  the 
Uiiiers,  which  are  the  chief  means  by  which  the  most  respectable 
classes  of  passengers  are  transported  between  this  country  and 
New  York.  These  vessels  are  built  for  the  express  accommoda- 
tion of  passengers  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  most  luxurious  and  expeditious  means  of  transit  Detween 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Every  thing  is  therefore  sacrificed  to 
their  accommodation — all  that  art  can  effect  to  confer  the  quality 
of  speed  npon  sailing  vessels  is  brought  to  bear  upon  these  skips. 
There  are  two  lines  of  them ;  one  between  London  and  New 
York,  the  other  between  Liverpool  and  New  York — the  vessets 
depardng  weekly.  We  have  obtained  an  account  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Liverpool  liners  for  the  last  three  years ;  and  we 
jiad  that  the  average  time  of  the  outward  passage  has  been  thirty- 
fire  days  and  seventeen  hours,  and  of  the  oomeward  passige  niDe- 
teen  days  and  seven  hours. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  any  approximate  numerical  estimate  ^ 
of  the  obstacles  which  steam  power  will  have  to  overcome  in  a 
Transatlantic  voyage,  there  are  no  grounds  of  reasoning  except 
such  analogies  as  we  may  be  enabled  to  establish  between  the 
ctrcnmstances  of  wind  and  water  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  those 
incidental  to  the  seas  already  navigated  by  the  most  powerful 
and  efficient  steamers.  We  have  shown  that  the  steam-packets 
running  between  Falmouth  and  Malta,  are  inferior  in  their  speed 
as  well  as  in  their  locomotive  duty  to  steamers  of  a  larger  class; 
we  shall  therefore  put  aside  those  packets  as  giving  a  result 
unfavourable  to  the  Atlantic  enterprise.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Scottish  steamers  which  run  the  longest  class  of  passages, 
are  among  the  finest  and  most  efficient  vessels  yet  ctmstructed. 
They  are  unquestionably  splendid  vessels,*  but  still,  none  of  them 


*  There  are  difficulties  in  obtaining  exact  infonnatios  respecting  all  tm- 
kIb  belfffiging  to  prirete  companies,  and  atill  greater  difficulties  in  makii^ 
public  BDch  information  when  obl&ined.  Theae  difficulties  appear  to  be 
almoBt  inrnrffiountable,  and  inseparable  from  the  very  natnre  of  private 
eoterprise.  Few  of  the  proprietoi's  of  ateamera  knotr  either  the  precise 
rote  of  their  vessels  or  their  consumption  of  fuel.  If  the  paaaages  be 
enquired  after,  the  quickest  are  gifen  instead  of  the  average.  If  the  con- 
SQoiptioD  of  fuel  be  oskrd,  tlie  most  faroniable  will  be  given.    Even 
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axe'  superimr  either  id  their  powera  of  apeed,  or — wbat  is  mora 
itBpoftanc  to  the  present  qneation — their  locomotive  duty,  to  the 
Medea.  Taking  then  this  veBsel  as  haring  the  ereatest  hwomo- 
tiTe  duty  of  any  respectiog  which  we  have  yet  lieen  able  to  ob- 
tain information,  n-e  shall  assume  that  a  steamer  constructed  for 
navigating  the  Atlantic  shall  have,  under  lilie  circunutsoees, 
equal  efficiency  :  the  question  then  is,_firtt,  in  what  proportion 
sliould  the  difficulties  of  the  outward  passage  to  New  'York  be 
estimated,  as  compared  with  the  navigation  in  which  the  Medea 
had  been  worked  ?  and,  eeconiUy,  what  tonnage  and  power  couM 
be  given  to  a  steamer  to  enable  her  to  make  that  outward  pas- 
sage? 

'i'hc  arerage  or  mean  of  the  outward  and  homeward  passages 
of  the  Liverpool  liners  would  be  twenty-seven  days  and  a  half. 
Now  this  mean  is  very  nearly  twenty-nve  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  outward  passage.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  average 
outward  passage  presents  to  a  sailing  vessel  obstacles  to  ezpem- 
tion  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  two 


Tiie  average  of  the  outward  and  homeward  Atlantic  passages 
is  evidently  more  unfavourable,  in  a  considerable  proportion,  than 
the  average  weather  encountered  by  the  Medea.  This  would  be 
tlie  case  with  respect  to  sailing  vessels ;  but  it  must  be  still  more 
so  with  reference  to  steamers.  In  assuming  that  the  mean  of  the 
voyage  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  would  fairly  represent 
the  ctTcumstances  of  weather  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  we  should  be  tacitly  assuming,  that  the  advantage 
gtdiied  by  a  steamer  from  the  favourable  winds  in  the  homeward 
passage,  would  fully  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  and  delay  pro- 
duced by  the  adverse  weather  in  the  outward  passage.  This  may 
be  easily  shown  to  be  a  fallacious  assumption.  In  the  first  place, 
the  heavy  sea  produced  by  these  winds  would  be  nearly  the  same 
impediment  to  the  full  efficiency  of  mechanical  propuisioR,  whe- 
ther in  the  outward  or  homeward  passages ;  and  would  be  ho  much 
greater  if  it  were  considered  unadvisable  to  substitute  the  com- 
plicated feathering  for  the  common  paddle-wheels.  The  aid  ob- 
tained by  tlie  engines,  from  the  favourable  winds,  on  the  home- 
ward passage,  could  not  compensate  for  the  obstruction  which  the 
same  wind  would  offer  on  the  outward  passage ;  on  any  other  sup- 
pontion  than  that  the  velocity  of  the  wheels  might  be  almost  un- 


whcre  registers  are  kept  of  these  matters,  they  ara  so  loosely  and  inac* 
carately  managed,  that  nothing  certain  or  satisfactory  can  be  inferred 
/root  them. 
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limited — one  whi<^  aaanot  for  a  moment  be  a^itted.  That  tiie 
paddle-wheel  should  propel  with  the  same  energy  when  the  wind 
IS  iayoiirable  as  when  it  is  adverse,  it  would  be  necessary  to  as- 
sume that  the  excess  of  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  above 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  vessel  through  the  water,  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases— which  it  evidently  cannot  be.  The  ab- 
solute propelling  effect,  therefore,  of  the  paddle-wheel,  when  the 
vessel  goes  before  the  wind,  must  be  less  than  when  she  faces  it. 
In  a  word,  there  is  a  certain  speed  of  rotation,  beyond  which  the 
engine  cannot  propel  the  wheel ;  and  the  nearer  to  this  speed  is 
the  rate  at  which  the  vessel  would  be  propelled  by  the  wind 
alone,  the  less  efficient  will  be  the  mechanical  propelling  power. 
The  average  or  mean,  therefore,  of  the  outward  and  homeward 
passages  of  a  sailing  vessel  must  be  more  favourable  than  the 
mean  of  the  like  passages  of  a  steamer.  Without,  then,  admit- 
ting that  the  mean  of  these  passages  obttdned  from  sailing  ves- 
sels, will  fairly  represent  the  average  which  would  result  from  the 
](iavigatioii  of  steamers,  and  rejecting  still  more  strongly  the  con- 
clusion that  such  an  average,  taken  from  the  Atlantic  weather, 
>vith  sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  is  ofan  equally  favourable  charao-' 
ter  with  the  average  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  such  to  be  the  case ; 
because,  as  the  conclusion  at  which  we  shall  arrive  will  be  the  one 
to  which  this  supposition  is  most  uniaVourable,  it  will  give  us  an 
fUvument  a^fartiori  in  support  of  it. 

Taking,  then,  Hie  ground  of  argument  used  at  the  Bristol 
meeting,  let  us  suppose  that  the  outward  passage  to  New  York 
J8  twenty-five  per  cent  worse  than  the  average  weather  to  which 
the  Medea  was  exposed.  The  locomotive  duty  of  a  ton  of  coals 
in  that  vessel  being  about  two  thousand  miles,  it  would  be  fifteen 
hundred  miles  for  the  outward  passage.  The  distance  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  being  about  3200  miles,  the  quantity 
of  coals  necessary  for  the  whole  passage,  exclusive  of  spare  fuel, 
would  be  therefore  two  tons  and  one-tenth  per  horse  power.  If 
we  allow  twelve  per  cent  of  this  quantity  of  coals  for  spare  fuel 
for  emergencies,  we  shall  have,  for  the  total  charge  of  fuel  neces- 
sary to  be  supplied  to  the  vessel,  two  tons  and  four-tenths  per 
horse  power. 

The  Medea  is  a  vessel  of  800  tons  measured  capacity,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  horse  power.  Her  machinery,  includ- 
ing the  boilers,  occupy  220  tons  of  her  capacity.  Two  tons  and 
fouNtenths  of  coats  per  horse  power  would  occupy  aboat  SSO 
tona.  Thus,  of  her  entire  capacity  750  tons  would  be  occupied 
by  the  machinery  and  fuel,  exclusive  of  passengers  or  cargo ;  and. 
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^U  is  putting  out  of  view  the  obvious  objection  to  the  weight 
destroying,  as  it  vould  assuredly  do,  the  trim  of  the  vessel. 

That  Uaa  coaclusion  may  not  rest  exclusively  upon  the  above 
te&souiag,  we  have  asoertained  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
Medea,  and  have  found  that,  as  she  stands  at  present,  an  armed 
&igate,  she  is  capable  of  carrying  a  charge  of  300  tons  of  coals; 
but  that,  if  she  wen  divested  of  the  weiglit  of  her  guns  and 
other  warlike  impediments,  and  were  adapted  for  a  commercial 
vessel  or  a  passenger  packet,  she  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
360  tons  with  the  same  displacement.  Deducting  from  this 
forty  tons  for  spare  fuel,  there  will  remain  320  tons  for  actual 
propulsioD,  being  at  rather  less  thau  a  ton  and  a  half  per  hori«e 
power.  Mow  we  have  already  shown  that  the  estimated  locomo- 
tive duty  of  a  ton,  in  the  outward  passage,  would  be  loOU  miles, 
therefore  of  a  ton  and  a  half  it  would  be  2250  miles.  Thus  this 
vessel,  if  lightened  of  her  arms,  &c.  could  not  carry  fuel  for 
more  than  about  two-thirds  of  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to 
J^ew  York. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  the  capabiliUes  of  vessels  of  larger 
tonnage  having  the  same  proportion  of  power,  and  affording  the 
most  moderate  accommodation  for  passengers,  without  any  dis- 
posable capacity  for  cargo.  A  steamer  measuring  twelve  hundred 
tons,  and  supplied  with  engines  of  300  horse  power,  will  bo 
capable  of  stowing  in  her  engine-room,  and  in  all  the  other  space 
which  can  be  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose,  at  the  utmost,  live 
hundred  tons  of  coals.  With  this  chaige  of  coal  she  will  have 
space  for  an  after-cabin  sufficient  to  afford  to  sixty  £rst-clas8 
passengers  the  same  kind  of  accommodation  as  that  supplied  by 
the  saiung  packets.  In  her  fore  part  she  may  accommodate 
half  (bat  number  of  second-^lass  passengers ;  exclusive  of  the  space 
necessary  for  officers,  crew,  ship's  stores,  provisions,  &c.  Let  it 
be  supposed  also,  that  the  space  appropriated  to  the  fuel  shall  be 
lUvided  aud  tanked  in  such  a  manner  that  sea  water  may  be  in- 
troduced to  replace  the  fuel,  according  as  it  is  consumed,  so  as, 
to  maintain  the  trim  of  the  vessel  and  preserve  the  proper  im- 
meraien  of  the  wheels.  li^  tea  peF  cent  be  tUlewed  tor  spare  fuel, 
there  will  remain  for  the  passage  450  tons,  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  and  a-half  per  horse  power,  which  would  bo  sufficient 
for  two-thirds  of  the  passage. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable,  that  in  the  present  state  of  steam 
navigation,  if  this  voyage  shall  be  accomplished  in  one  uninter- 
rupted trip,  the  vessel  which  performs  it,  whatever  may  be  her 
power  and  tonnage,  must  be  capable  of  extracting  from  coals  a. 
greater  mechanical  virtue,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  than 
can  be  obtained  from  them  by  the  combined  nautical  ^nd  ^echa;. 
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nicat  skill  of  Mr  Lang,  the  builder  of  the  Medea,  and  Messrs 
Maudsley  and  Field,  who  supplied  her  splendid  machinery ;  and 
this  on  the  untenable  supposidoD — that  the  average  Atlantic 
difficulties  are  only  equal  to  those  to  which  the  Medea  was  ex- 
posed. 

The  frigate  Medea  is  a  ressel  recently  constructed,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  imparting  to  her  every  advantage,  nautical  and 
mechanical,  which  the  art  of  navigation  by  steam  can  supply. 
Her  model  has  been  the  result  of  careful  and  anxious  consider 
ation ;  her  machinery  the  very  best  which  the  most  consnm- 
mate  skill  and  mechanical  talent  in  this  country  can  supply. 
It  is  aided  by  expensive  and  complicated  feathering  paddl&- 
whcela,  which,  after  various  trials  and  long  experience  on  the 
Admiralty  steamers,  are  reported  to  give,  as  compared  with  the 
common  wheel,  ceteris  paribus,  an  increased  speea,  and  therefore 
an  increased  locomotive  duty  in  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  four 
to  five." 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  reasoning  and  calculatione  from 
which  our  unfavourable  conclusions  have  been  deduced,  are 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  only  propelling  power  is 
that  of  steam  ;  hut  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Admiralty  steamers 
arc  all  rigged  so  as  to  render  the  power  of  the  wind  as  available 
as  that  power  can  be  to  the  steamer — and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Medea;  from  which,  as  affording  the  data  most 
favourable  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  we  have  reasoned.  That 
vessel  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  sailing  vessel  only,  the 
engines  not  being  worked.  In  the  performances,  however,  which 
have  formed  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  sails  have  co-operated 
with  steam  as  a  propelling  power. 

Seeing,  then,  the  unfavourable  aspect  under  which  the  project 
of  establishing  an  uninterrupted  line  of  steam  navigation  between 
Great  Britain  and  New  York  presents  itself,  let  us  consider  whe~ 
ther,  by  resolving  the  voyage  into  the  shortest  possible  stages,  tha 
enterprise  may  be  brought  under  more  promising  conditions.  - 


*  For  reports  of  ezperimente  made  with  Government  reasds,  witb  a 
view  to  determine  the  advantage  of  feathering  wheels,  see  Lardner  en 
the  SteamSngine,  p.  SOS,  Lieutenants  Potbury  and  Lappedge  reported 
that  the  arerage  speed  of  the  CoTiftance  in  nmooth  water  was  increased' 
from  seven  to  eight  milea  and  a  half,  anil  in  rough  weather  from  four  to 
six  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  These  resnlta  were  obtained  in  two  ways 
~-JirH,  by  comparing  the  vessel  with  her  own  performancea  previously ; 
and,  secondly,  by  compering  her  with  a  sister  vessel  running  against  her. 
—See  Report  of  Committee  on  Steam  Navigation  to  India,  page  103. 
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Wiiatever  difiereBce  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  practicabi- 
lity of  an  Atlantic  steam  voyage,  it  muHt  be  admitted,  upon  all 
hands,  that  its  extent  for  an  uninterrupted  run  comes  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  possible  powers  of  steam  navigation.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  manifestly  be  a  matter  of  common  prudence 
to  arrange  the  points  of  departure  and  arrival  as  near  each  other 
as  the  geographical  and  nautical  circumstances  of  the  coasts  of 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds  will  admit.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  most  western  coast  of  the  British  Isles  should 
be  taken  as  a  point  of  final  departure.  The  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land would  therefore  naturally  be  selected,  {ringed  as  it  is  by 
numerous  spacious  and  well  sheltered  harbours.  St  John's,  New- 
foundland, is  the  most  western  port,  but  this  harbour  is  attended 
with  so  many  nautical  difiGculties,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
«8  accessible,  with  that  certainty  which  such  a  line  of  communi- 
cation would  require.  Kewfoundland  presents  an  iron-bound 
coaet, , dangerous  of  access;  and  even  Nova  Scotia  should  be 
avoided,  were  it  possible  to  extend  the  passage — but  the  distance 
Jrom  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Halifax  being  nearly  2200  miles, 
comes  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  a  practicable  steam  passage ;  and 
.we  fear  that  any  attempt  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  making 
JJaliiaa  a  stage  must  be  abortive.  At  Cape  Breton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halifax,  there  are  mines  said  to  yield  a  species  of 
Anthracite  coal  well  adapted  for  steam-boilers.  The  distance 
iVpm  Halifax  to  New  York  is  between  five  and  six  hundred,  miles 
. — :but  it  might  be  more  advisable,  in  the  case  of  steamers,  to  make 
the  port  of  Boston,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  New 
York  to  be  performed  by  land. 

.  We  have  shown  that  this  line  of  communication,  if  it  can  be 
«8taUished  at  all,  must  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
tnmsport  of  passengers  or  of  light  goods,  which  can  afford  to  pay 
for  fxpedidous  carriage.  We  may,  therefore,  in  this  case,  adopt 
a  printdple  which  is  never  lost  sight  of  where  expedition  is  a  per- 
manent object — namely,  to  make  as  much  of  the  journey  by  land 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do.  The  lowest  rate  of  land  travelling 
for  passengers  is  nearly  equal  to  the  highest  rate  of  steaming  upon 
'Water,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  where  the 
voyage  is  of  any  length ;  but  if  we  bring  into  the  account  the 
acrlual  existence  of  railroads  over  some  parts  of  the  proposed  line, 
(Uid  the  probable  construction  of  them  throughout  every  part  of 
it,  by  which  land  can  be  traversed,  it  will  afford  an  additional  and 
stronger  reason  for  limiting  the  water  transport  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Supposing,  then,  the  great  railroads  now  in  process  of  con- 
strtictioa,  extending  from  the  metropolis  of  Great  Brit^'n  tp  its 
western  shores,  to  be  completed ;  and  supposing,  also,  correspond- 
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ing  lines  of  railway  communication  to  be  carried  from  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Ireland,  to  a  station  for  Atlantic  steamers,  tipon  its 
Vestem  shores,  the  time  of  transit  from  London  to  that  station, 
even  including  unavoidable  stoppages,  would  not  exceed  thirty- 
six  hours ;  and  if  a  reasonable  allowance  be  made  for  the  probable 
improvement  of  locomotive  engines,  even  greater  speed  than  this 
should  be  named.  If  the  voyage  from  the  station  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  to  Halifax,  a  distance  under  2200  miles,  were 
performed  at  an  average  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  the  average 
time  of  the  trip  would  be  367  hours.  From  Halifax  to  New  York 
might  perhaps  be  performed  at  six  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  the 
average  time  being  eighty-four  hours — thus  the  total  time  between 
London  and  New  York,  allowing  one  day  for  delay  at  Halifax, 
would  be  about  twenty-one  days.  But  if  Boston  were  selected 
as  the  place  of  final  arrival  for  the  Atlantic  steaiiiera,  a  railroad 
being  carried  from  Boston  to  New  York,  the  time  between  Halifax 
and  New  York  would  be  reduced  to  nineteen  days  and  a  half. 

This  refers,  however,  to  the  average  times.  The  influence 
which  the  substitution  of  land  for  water  transport  would  produce 
upon  the  time  of  these  voyages,  which  are  greater  than  the  ave- 
rage, would  be  much  more  sensible.  Thus,  although  the  ave- 
rage voyage  from  Halifax  to  New  York  would  probably  not  ex- 
ceed the  time  we  have  assigned  to  it,  yet  the  voyages  exceeding 
the  average  would  not  unfrequently  amount  to  nearly  double 
that  time.  Supposing,  then,  such  arrangements  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  time  between  Great  Britain  and  New  York  woufd 
be  reduced  from  the  present  average  of  thirty-six  days  to  les3 
than  three  weeks. 

The  homeward  passage,  however,  would  not  afford  so  favour- 
able a  comparison  with  the  performances  of  the  Liners.  All  the 
circumstances,  which  present  the  most  formidable  obstacles  fo 
the  outward  passage,  have  the  effect  of  giving  advantage  to  the 
powers  of  the  steam  over  those  of  the  sailing  vessels  ;  while,  on 
the  homeward  passage,  these  circumstances  are  precisely  rever- 
sed— having  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  steamers,  and  to  reduce  them  more  to  the  level 
of  the  sailing  vessels.  With  a  strong  and  continual  favourable 
wind,  a  sailing  vessel,  built^s  she  is  expressly  to  avail  herself  of  ■ 
that  impelling  power,  and  unobstructed  by  any  external  impedi- 
ments to  her  passage  through  the  water,  is  under  the  most 
fevourable  possible  circumstances  for  speed.  On  the  other  hand, 
■  a  steamer  is  in  a  great  degree  shorn  of  her  powers.  The  question, 
indeed,  is  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  her  average  home- 
ward passage  would  be  as  expeditious  as  that  of  a  vessel  con- 
'Btrueted  expressly  and  excIuBively  for  soling,  •  We  have  seen 
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Uiat  the  average  homeward  passage  of  the  Liners  \n  nineteen 
days  and  seven  hours ;  or  468  hours.  Taking,  as  before,  the 
distance  trarersed  as  3200  miles,  the  areiage  rate  would  he  about 
seven  miles  per  hour ;  being  very  nearly  equal  to  the  greatest  ave- 
rage speed  obtmned  by  the  Medea  under  the  most  &vourable 
ciicumatances,  where  the  steam  power  was  aided  to  as  great  an 
extent  by  sails  as  wind  and  weather  permitted.  But  the  case  of 
the  passage  by  steamers  will  present  itself  under  an  aspect  still 
more  unfavourable,  if  a  station  for  sailing  vessels  should  be  es- 
tablished upon  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  would  be  almost 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  railroad  being  carried  across  that 
country.  A  considerable  part  of  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  the 
sailing  vessels  is  spent  in  navigating  the  channels,  so  that  their 
average  rate  would  be  considerably  increased  if,  instead  of  making 
Liverpool,  they  should  terminate  their  voyage  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the 
question  of  cargo  cannot  be  raised.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  railroad 
accommodation  which  could  be  afforded  through  Ireland  would 
induce  the  disembarkment  and  reshipment  of  a  cargo  of  heavy  and 
bulky  merchandise ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  me  facility  and 
expedition  of  land  transport,  the  vessels  carrying  cargo  would 
for  die  most  part  still  navigate  the  channels  to  the  Bridsh 
ports.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  steamers,  If  they  can  be  esta- 
blished at  all,  must  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  transport  of  passen- 
gers, and  the  sailing  vessels  competing  with  them  can  be  only 
the  Liners ;  or  vessels  limited  in  the  same  manner  as  to  their  ol>- 
jects  of  transport.  It  is  to  us  then  quite  apparent,  that  in  the 
event  of  an  Insh  railroad  and  the  competition  of  the  Transatlantic 
steamers,  the  sailing  vessels  carrying  passengers  only,  or  light 
goods,  would  of  necessity  avail  themselves  of  the  same  western 
ports  of  these  countries  ;  and  the  comparison  of  time  between 
two  classes  would  of  course  be  then  less  favourable  to  the  steamers 
than  we  have  stated  it. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  That  the  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Kew  York  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  be  made 
in  one  run  by  a  steam-sbip  we  do  not  maintain.  Our  reasoning 
is  founded  on  numerical  data,  taken  from  the  averages  of  long  con- 
tinued performances,  as  well  of  steamers  as  of  sailing  vessels ;  and 
to  average  cases  only  can  our  conclusions  be  legitimately  applied. 
The  average  time  of  the  outward  voyage  to  New  York  is  thirty- 
six  days ;  and  we  say  that  when  the  circumstances  of  wind  and 
water  are  such  that  a  sailing  vessel  would  require  that  time  to 
make  the  passage,  a  steamer  cannot  make  it  without  an  intet- 
mediate  supply  of  fuel.  But  it  veiy  frequently  happens  that  the 
time  of  the  outward  passage  of  wiling  vessels  is  ItM  than  thirt^- 
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•Iz  ditys,  ttni.  it  has  been  occasionally  made,  we  believe,  even  in 
three  weeks.  In  such  cases,  the  circumstances  wlitch  favour 
sailing  vesselg  cannot  fail  also  to  expedite  steamers.  We  liavs 
seen  tnat,  to  supersede  tbe  necessity  of  a  relay  of  coals  in  averkge 
coses,  the  propelling  efficiency  of  fuel  must  be  fifty  per  cent  more 
than  it  now  is  in  such  vessels  as  the  Medea  frigate.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  this  additional  propelling  influence  should  arise 
from  the  more  favourable  states  of  wind  and  water,  the  passage 
may  be  made  in  one  run.  Such  would  be  the  case  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Liners  would  make  their  outward  pas- 
sage in  about  twenty-four  days. 

Bat  if  a  line  of  steamers  be  establislied  at  all,  they  iqust 
start  with  regularity  and  certainty  at  stated  times,  weekly  or 
monthly,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  the 
reservation  of  *  wind  and  weather  permitting'  can  be  allowed. 
They  must  therefore  be  prepared  not  for  average  weather  only, 
but  for  the  most  adverse  state  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  then,  an  itiiter- 
mediate  relay  of  fuel  be  required,  under  average  circumstances,  in 
vhich  a  sailing  vessel  would  make  the  passage  in  thirty-six  daySf 
how  much  more  overruling  will  the  necessity  be  for  such  a  pro- 
vision when  the  weather  is  such  that  a  sailing  vessel  will  take 
more  than  two  months  to  make  the  passage  ?  ^ 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  fuel  may  be  saved,  by 
converting  the  steamer  occasionally  into  a  sailing  vessel ;  .and  in 
that  way  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  station  may  be  super- 
seded. This  project  of  giving  steam  machinery  to  sailing  ves- 
sels, to  be  used  alternately  or  in  combination  with  canvass,  has 
been  frequently  proposed  and  discussed  since  steam  navigation 
has  commanded  public  attention.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  many 
and  grave  objections;  nor  has  it,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  beeq 
ever  countenanced  by  any  individual  whose  practical  knowledge 
of  steam  power  applied  to  nautical  purposes  is  entitled  to  respecL 
Steam  machinery  is  expensive.  It  absorbs  a  considerable  amouat 
of  capital,  profit  on  which  must  be  returned  whether  it  works  or 
not.  In  ^e  vessel  it  requires  a  costly  establishment  of  engineers 
and  stokers,  who  must  be  equally  paid  whether  the  vessel  sails 
or  steams ;  but  what  is  of  most  importance,  this  machinery,  and 
the  fuel  necessary  to  propel  it,  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  cei^lr^t 
of  the  vessel  precisely  where  stowage  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  paddle-wheels  with  their  boxes  ara 
impediments  when  they  are  not  used  for  propulsion.  In  a  worf], 
by  suspending  the  operation  of  the  engines,  nothing  is  saved 
czc^t  fuel  and  the  wear  of  the  maclunery;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  whatever  advant^e  can  be  obtained  by  the  increased 
expedition  given  by  th«  steam  power  is  sacrificed. 
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In  confeesipg  then,  as  ve  do,  that  after  the  most.careful  aod 
anxious  enquiry  respecting  this  interesting  question,  our  fears  of 
tite  rcsuU  of  such  an  enterprise  greatly  predominate  over  our 
hopes,  we  aie  sensible  of  expressing  an  unpopular  opinion.  It 
is  the  iiatuviil  and  fortunate  tendency  of  the  Iiuinan  mind  to 
anticipate  success,  and  we  ourselves  share^  that  feeling  when  wc 
commenced  the  present  investigation  :  we  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  results  of  experience,  since  ascer- 
tained, would  lead  us ;  and  we  should  feel  as  much,  perhaps  more, 
disappointment  at  that  conclusion  than  any,  even  the  most  san- 
guine, of  our  readers,  if  the  alternative  were  to  accomplish  the 
passage  in  one  run,  or  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  have  shown  that  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland  are  within  a  practicable  distance  of  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Sliannon,  or  the  bay  of  Galway,  to  Halifax,  does  not  much 
exceed  two  thousand  miles.  We  will  not  say  that  this  could  he 
accomplished  in  all  weathers  even  by  tlie  best  and  most  power- 
ful steam-ships  in  one  run.  But  it  certainly  could  be  done  ia 
average  weather,  leaving  a  certain  quanti^  of  fuel  unconsumcd, 
and  on  emergencies,  might  therefore  be  effected  in  circumstances 
to  a  certain  degree  adverse.  If,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  we 
may  allow  indirect  national  advantages  to  influence  onr  views, 
there  are  many  which  should  incline  us  to  favour  the  establish- 
ment of  a  grand  station  for  Atlantic  steam-ships  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  Should  it  happily  prove,  as  we  feel  assured  It 
will,  that  a  steam  communication  with  America  can  be  maintain- 
ed from  that  coast  with  greater  certainty,  regularity,  and  des- 
patch than  from  any  other  point  in  Europe,  tbe  inevitable  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  the  Iiigh-road  between  the  Old  and  New 
World,  for  all  the  most  enlightened  and  wealthy  classes  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west,  must  intersect  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Thna  these  countries  must  pass  the  -wealth  and  intelligence  of 
two  hemispheres,  and  it  cannot  pass  without  overflowing  and 
fertilizing.  If  it  be  true  that  even  among  the  people  of  Britain, 
advanced  as  they  are  in  all  the  arts  which  soften  and  civilize, 
the  advantages  of  such  intercourse  would  be  great,  what  limit  can 
he  put  to  the  blessings  which  the  consummation  of  such  a  meagnr© 
wonld  shower  on  the  neglected  and  oppressed  population  of  Ire- 
land? It  would  not  be  easy  for  any  statesman,  however  far 
■eeing,  to  devise  any  scheme  which  would,  with  equal  celerity 
and  certainty,  scatter  through  that  country  the  seeds  of  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  civilisation.  The  restoration  of  social  order, 
the  re-establishment  of  respect  for  the  law,  the  immigration 
of  capital,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  labour  ana 
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improved  means  of  subsistence  would  be  natural  and  necessary 
consequenees. 

These  incidental  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  might  have 
little  weigtit  were  there  any  circumstances  conoected  with  Ire- 
land which  would  throw  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure  either 
nautical  or  mechanical  difficulties.  No  8uch  circumstances,  how*- 
ever,  have  existence.  No  part  of  the  empire  is  more  richly  fur- 
nished with  spacious,  deep,  and  sheltered  harbours  than  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Ireland,  It  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  some 
of  the  iinest  rivers  in  Great  Britain, — widening  as  they  aacend  in 
some  cases  into  extensive  navigable  lakes ;  besides  which,  the 
sur&ce  of  the  country  between  some  of  the  western  harbours  and 
Jts  metropolitan  bay,  presents  features  which  will  attract  the  eye 
of  an  engineer,  and  suggest  the  means  of  constructing  a  line 
of  railroad  possessing  every  mechanical  facility  for  rapid  trans- 
port. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  qf  the 
Modern  Egjfptians,  written  in  Egypt  during  the  years  1833, 
1834,  and  1835,  partly  from  Notes  made  during  a  farmer  Visit 
to  that  Country  in  the  years  1825,  1826,  1827,  and  1828.  By 
Edwakd  William  Lane.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1836.  . 
2.  Jtamiles  in  Egypt  and  Candia,  with  Details  of  the  Military 
Power  and  Resources  of  tJiose  Countries,  and  Obaervaltons  on 
the  Government,  Policy,  and  Commercial  System  of  Moliam- 
med  All.  By  C.  Rochfort  Scott,  Captain  H.  P.  Koy^ 
Staff  Corps.     2  vols.  8 vo.     London:  1837. 

rpinERE  are  two  distinct  points  of  view  in  which  Modem 
-*"  Egypt  may  be  considered.  The  first  is,  in  reference  to  the 
actual  condition  and  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants;  their  ha- 
bits, manners,  customs,  and  usages;  the  peculiar  structure  of 
society  as  modified  by  religion,  laws,  and  immemorial  obser- 
vances ;  the  comparative  state  of  science,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts  of  life ;  and,  lastly,  the  character  both  moral  and 
intellectual  of  the  inhabitants.  The  second  has  respect  to  the 
position,  military  and  political  as  well  as  administrabve,  whidi 
that  country  has  assumed  under  its  present  ruler,  not  only  as 
regards  the  Ottoman  empire,  of  which  though  nominally  a  feu- 
datory, it  is  really  independent ;  but  also  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  of  European  poli- 
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ty,  Krlsiug  oat  of  the  relationi  eulssisting  between  Rassta  and 
7'urkey,  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  former,  and  the  complica- 
ted interests  whieh  would  in  various  ways  be  affected  by  any 
decided  change  in  tlie  East. 

Egypt,  viewed  independently  of  all  extrinsic  considerations, 
forms  a  snbject  of  rational  and  curious  inquiry,  interesting 
alilce  to  the  student  of  human  nature  who  delights  in  survey- 
ing mankind  as  they  are  ;  to  the  political  pliiiosopher,  who  con- 
templates the  varied  aspects  under  which  society  appears  in 
different  nations  and  countries;  and  to  the  archaeologist,  who 
seeks  for  memorials  and  vestiges  of  hygone  times,  or  an  ex- 
tinct order  of  things,  in  those  manners,  customs,  and  obser- 
vances, which  pass  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and, 
amidst  all  the  innovations  of  time,  still  retain  evident  traces  of 
the  system  out  of  which  they  originally  sprung.  The  same 
country,  considered  as  the  seat  of  a  new  military  and  political 
power  in  the  East, — a  power  created  by  the  genius  and  energy  of 
one  man,  the  most  extraordinary  perhaps  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  any  Mohammedan  country  since  the  establishment  of  Islam- 
ism, — is  likewise  deserving  of  attentive  and  anxious  examina- 
tion ;  whether  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  respecting  the 
protrable  stability  of  the  singular  system  upon  which  that  power 
is  founded,  or  extend  our  views,  and,  npon  the  supposition  of  its 
remaining  unshaken,  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  a  power  so  circumstanced,  in  the  event  of  a  new  war 
in  the  East,  or  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  Russia  to  effect  the 
dinmemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To  the  former  of  these 
subjects,  Mr  Lane  has  almost  entirely  confined  himself,  in  the 
work  before  us ;  which  is  filled  with  new  and  curious  details, 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arab  inhabitants  of 
I^ypt.  The  latter  has  been  partially  treated  of  by  Captain  Scott 
in  that  portion  of  his  book  which  relates  to  the  military  power 
and  resources  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  government  and  policy 
of  Mohammed  Ali ; — the  only  part  of  it  which  is  deserving  of  any 
serious  attention  or  regard. 

Mr  Lane's  work  is  not  the  hasty  or  superficial  production  of  a 
passing  traveller,  whose  impressions  are  suddenly  caught  and 
carelessly  recorded ;  who  merely  glances  at  the  surface  of  things, 
and  generalizes  from  casual  or  hurried  observations.  So  far  from 
this,  he  paid  two  visits  to  the  country,  in  which  he  resided  seve- 
ral years  each  time ; — -he  made  himself  master  of  the  language, 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  have 
Miy  satisfactory  intercourse  with  the  natives ; — he  adopted  tlie 
dress  and  manners  of  the  people,  conformed  to  their  habits  and 
node  of  life,  and  mixed  with  them  not  as  a  stranger  or  fo- 
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leigner,  but  as on«  of  themaelveg ;~he gained  tlieir  confidence liy 
tlie  homage  wlucli  he  paid  to  their  prerailiog  customs  and  pre- 
judices;— and,  profiting  by  the  opportunities  which  were  thus 
afforded  him,  he  devoted  much  of  his  attendou  to  tlie  mauoers 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  which  lie  was  enabled  to  study 
at  his  leisure,  and  to  describe  on  the  spot,  as  soon  as  he  had  ma- 
tured his  observations.  Excepting  Burc^hardt,  he  is  the  only 
European  who  seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Arabs,  or  who  has  adopted  the  true  method  for  obtain- 
ing a  correct  insight  into  the  details  of  their  social  and  domestic 
life.  Sinking  the  Englishman  in  the  Mahommedan,  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  country  like  a  native,  he  entered  the 
most  sacred  places  without  apprehension ;  attended  public  cere- 
monies or  festivals  without  exciting  suspicion ;  and  was  admitted 
into  private  circles  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  He  eveu 
received  his  visitors  according  to  the  usages  of  Eastern  hospi- 
tality, and  regulated  bis  whole  proceedings  in  conformity  with 
bis  assumed  character.  By  this  careful  and  constant  compliance 
wiUi  the  manners  of  tbe  country,  he  secured  tlie  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  enjoyed  opportunities,  otherwise  unattainable,  of 
observing  and  studying  them  as  it  were  in  undress,  when  the 
solemn  gravity  of  Oriental  demeanour  is  liud  aside,  and  whe^ 
the  haughty  Moslem  abroad  subsides  into  the  affectionate  father 
and  the  kind  friend  within  his  own  domestic  circle. 

Hence  the  work  before  us,  in  which  the  author  has  given  the 
results  of  his  close  and  intimate  observations,  contains  by  far  the 
best  account  which  we  have  yet  met  with  of  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  in  Modern  Egypt.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  an 
intelligent  Oriental  might  have  written ;  and  it  is  as  free  from  any 
undue  prejudice  as  if  tlie  author  had  been  born  a  Mahommedan 
instead  of  a  Christian.    *  What  I  have  principally  aimed  at  in  this 

*  workj'saysMrLane,  'is correctness; andldon^tscrupletoassert 

*  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  having. endeavoured  to  render  inte- 
'  resting  any  matter  that  1  have  related  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 

*  truth."  We  have  seldom  or  never  met  with  a  book  of  travels 
more  completely  devoid  of  exaggerated  colouring,  or  which  bears 
more  strongly  impressed  upon  it  the  stamp  of  authenticity.  It 
might  have  been  wished,  indeed,  that  the  author  had  not,  in  some 
jrespecta,  carried  his  love  of  minute  accuracy  so  far  as  he  lias 
done ;  and  that,  in  particular,  he  had  spared  us  the  perplexity 
occasionally  resulting  from  the  unusual  mode  in  which  he  haa  writ- 
ten Arabic  words, — especially  those  names  which  had,  as  it  were, 
become  naturalized  in  our  language,  although  originidly  corrap- 
tions  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian.  Such  devia- 
.^Ni|  from  <>rdinary  usage  are  not  in  general  to  i>e  comniend^  or 
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enconraged ;  but  the  apparent  pedantry  of  each  an  innovatioa 
may,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Lane,  be  the  more  readily  overlooked,  fin^ 
from  the  avowed  motive  in  which  it  originates,  and,  seeondly, 
from  the  systematic  uniformity  and  inrariable  fidelity  with  which 
Arabic  words  iire  accentuated  througliout  liis  volumes. 

Captain  Scott  has  justly  observed  of  his  own  work  that  it 
'  contains  but  little  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquary  or 
'  savant.'  Of  all  the  '  ramblers'  who  have  traversed  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  attempted  to  describe  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  is 
perhaps  the  most  uninformed  and  incompetent.  Every  page  of  his 
book,  devoted  to  this  object,  bears  obvious  marks  of  haste  and  care- 
lessness,and,  what  is  worse,  extreme  confidence.  The  most  common 
and  ordinary  words  are  mispelled  or  misprinted  ;  thus  we  have 
repeatedly 'M/eOTTie^CT-'  for Ni/ometer,  'bay-salt'  fmbasait,  'Philoe* 
for  PhiltP, '  Dendarah'  for  Denderah,  '  Ombi'  for  Omboa,  '  Propy- 
'iaron'  for  Propylon,  'Felusic'  for  Felusiac,  'Lermean'  iojJLemean, 
'  Ahha'  for  Acre ;  and  many  other  blunders  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. In  attempting  to  describe  antiquities,  which  have  engaged 
the  researches  of  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  archseologistSt 
he  commits  palpable  mistakes ;  and  betrays  a  degree  of  ignorance 
altogether  unpardonable  in  one  who  presumes  to  critioise  the  la- 
bours, and  to  supply  the  omissions  of  others.  Whilst  he  confesses 
himself  entirely  ignorant  of  what  he  calls  '  the  hieroglyphic  Inn- 
'  guogt,"  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
late  M.  Champollion ;  and,  in  a  word,  shows  his  incompetency  to 
describe  ancient  monuments,  or  discuss  archaeological  questions, 
as  often  as  he  attempts  the  one  or  touches  upon  the  other. 

Had  Captain  Hcott  been  less  ambitious  in  his  aspirations,  and, 
instead  of  trenching  on  ground  which  had  been  fully  occupied 
by  others,  contented  himself  with  giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  fell  under  his  notice,  or  of  the  personages  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet  with  in  his  travels,  his  book  would  have  been 
far  more  interesting,  and  he  would  not  only  have  escaped  cen- 
sure, but  merited  commendation.  All  that  it  contains  in 
the  shape  of  personal  narrative  is  agreeable  and  amusing ;  in- 
deed some  of  his  sketches  ore  clever,  piquant,  and  character- 
istic; and  we  must  further  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
details  respecting  the  military  power  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  sway  of  Mahommed  Ali,  as  well  as  his  ob- 
servations on  the  government,  policy,  and  commercial  system 
of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt,  evince  an  extent  of  information, 
to  which  the  barrenness  of  other  portions  of  his  work,  offers  a 
singiilar  contrast. 

Mr  Lane's  work  would  of  itself  furnish  ample  matenals  for  b 
long  and  interesting  article,  on  a  subject  which,  as  he  has  treat- 
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ed  it)  is,  in  a  great  meaaure,  new ;  but,  instead  of  taking-  it  as  a 
whole,  and  accompanying  the  author  over  the  wide  field  which 
lie  has  so  ably  illustrated,  we  shall  limit  our  extracts  so  aa 
merely  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  pre- 
cision with  which  lie  lias  executed  his  difficult  and  labonouB 
nndertaking.  Passing  over  some  very  curious  details  respecting 
the  habitations  and  dress  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  we  come  to  the 
chapter  upon  infancy  and  early  educatioo,  which  is  well  deserving 
of  attention.  Tiie  treatment  of  children  varies,  as  in  other 
countries,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parents. 

'  In  the  treatment  of  their  children,  the  women  of  the  wealthier 
classes  are  remarkable  for  tfaeir  excessive  indulgence,  end  the  poor,  for 
the  little,  attention  they  bestow,  beyond  supplying;  the  nbBolute  wants 
of  nature.  The  mother  is  prohibited  by  the  Mabommsdan  law,  from 
weaning  her  child  before  the  expiration  of  two  yeara  from  the  period  of 
its  birth,  unleBs  with  the  consent  of  her  husbanil,  which,  I  am  told,  is 
generally  given  after  tlie  first  year  or  eighteen  months.  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  the  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  remains  almost  constantly 
confined  in  the  hareem,  or  at  least  in  the  house :  sometimes  the  boy 
coDtisues  thus  an  effeminate  prisoner  until  a  master,  hired  to  instruct 
him  daily,  has  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  When  the  ladies  go  out 
to  pay  a  visit,  or  taAm  an  airing,  mounted  on  assea,  the  children  generally 
go  with  them,  each  carried  by  a  female  slave  or  ser^'ant,  or  seated  be- 
tween her  knees  on  the  fora  part  of  the  saddle  ;  the  female  attendants, 
as  well  as  the  ladies,  being  usually  borne  on  asses,  and  it  being  the  cus- 
tom of  all  women  to  sit  astride.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  children  of 
the  rich  enjoy  this  slight  diversion;  their  health  suffers  from  confine- 
ment and  pampering,  and  they  are  often  rendered  capricious,  proud,  and 
selfish.  The  women  of  the  middle  classes  are  scarcely  less  indulgent 
mothers.' — Vol.  ti.  pp.  58,  59. 

TTie  estimation  in  which  b  wife  is  held  depends  in  a  great  de- 
gree on  her  fruitfulness,  and  on  the  preservation  of  her  children, 
and  hence  her  own  interest  alone  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  maternal  tenderness.  But  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  the  children  in  Egypt,  though  ob- 
jects of  so  much  solicitude,  are  generally  very  dirty  in  their  per- 
sons, and  are  also  shabbily  clad.  Indeed  cleanliness  is  not  an 
Egyptian  virtue,  and  hence  cutaneous  diseases  prevail  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  almost  any  other  country.  Circumcision  is 
perf(»med  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  later,  and  the 
occasion  is  celebrated  with  considerable  parade  and  festivity. 

Parents  seldom  devote  much  of  their  time  or  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  children;  contenting  themselves  with  in- 
stilling into  their  minds  a  few  principles  of  religion,  and  then 
submitting  them  to  the  instruction  of  a  schoolaiaster,  suck  as  can 
.be  obtained.     Most  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  middle 
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cUsseSi  and  some  of  those  of  the  lower  ordeis,  are  tiiught  to  read 
and  to  recite  portions  of  the  Koran,  and  they  afterward  learn  tlie 
common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Writing  is  for  tlie  most  part  taught 
simultaneously  witli  reading.  Schools  are  numerous,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every  large  town,  and  there  is  one  at 
least  ia  every  considerable  village.  The  schoolmasters,  however, 
are  mostly  persons  of  very  little  learning. 

'  Few  of  them  are  «cqtiainted  with  any  writingB  except  the  Ckooran, 
»nd  certain  prayers,  which,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume, 
they  are  hired  to  recite  on  particDlar  occasionB.  I  was  lately  told  of  a 
man  wboconid  neither  read  nor  write  succeeding  to  the  office  of  school- 
master in  my  neighbourhood.  'Being  able  to  recite  the  whole  of  the 
Ckooran  he  could  hear  the  boys  repeat  their  lessons ;  to  write  thero  he 
employed  the  areef,  or  head  boy  in  the  school,  pretending  that  his  eyes 
were  weak.  A  few  days  after  he  had  taken  upon  himself  this  office,  a 
poor  woman  brought  a  letter  to  him  to  read  to  ber  from  her  son,  who 
had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage.  The  fickee  pretended  to  read  it,  but  said 
nothing ;  and  the  woman,  inferring  from  bis  silence  that  the  letter  con- 
tained bad  news,  said  to  him  "  Shall  I  shriek  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Yes." 
"  Shall  I  tear  my  clothes  ?  "  she  asked  ;  he  replied  "  Yes."  So  the 
poor  woman  returned  to  her  house,  and  with  her  assembled  friends  per- 
formed the  lamentation  and  other  ceremonies  usual  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death.  Not  many  days  after  this  her  son  arrived,  and  she  asked  him 
what  he  could  mean  by  causing  a  letter  to  be  written  stating  that  he  was 
dead.  He  explained  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  she  went  to  the 
schoolmaster  and  begged  him  to  inform  her  why  he  had  told  her  to 
shriek  and  to  tear  her  clothes,  since  the  letter  was  written  to  inform 
her  that  her  son  was  well,  and  he  was  now  arrived  at  home.  Not  at  all 
ftbosbed,  he  said,  "  God  knows  futurity.  How  could  [  know  that  yoor 
son  would  arrive  in  safety  ?  It  was  better  that  you  should  think  him 
dead  than  he  led  to  expect  to  see  him  and  perhaps  be  disappointed." 
Some  persons  who  were  sitting  with  him  praised  his  wisdom,  exclaim- 
ing:, "  1  ruly,  our  new  fickee  is  a  man  of  unusual  judgment ; "  and,  for 
a  little  while,  he  found  that  he  bad  raised  his  reputation  by  this  blunder.' 
— Vol.  i.  pp.  66,  67. 

Many  parents  employ  a  sheikh  to  teach  their  boys  at  home ; 
yet  little  is  taught,  in  any  case,  beyond  what  we  have  already 
fltated.  The  fenaele  children  are  very  seldom  instructed  in 
reading  and  writing ;  and,  even  amongst  the  higher  orders,  not 
many  of  them  learn  to  say  their  prayers.  This  is  a  result  of 
that  portion  of  the  Mahommedan  creed  which  teaches  that  women 
are  inferior  to  men,  and  thus  serves  to  perpetuate  the  degrada- 
tion of  society  wherever  Islamism  prevails.  Children  generally 
feel  and  manifest  a  profound  and  praiseworthy  respect  for  their 
parents;  indeed,  an  undutiful  child  is  very  seldom  heard  of 
amongst  the  Egyptians  or  Arabs.  Sons  scarcely  ever  sit,  eat, 
or  smoke  in  the  presence  of  their  father,  unless  invited  to  do  so ; 
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and  tUey  often  wait  upon  Lim  and  liia  gucets  at  meals  and  on 
odier  occasions ;  nor  do  they  cease  to  evince  the  same  deference 
even  after  they  have  become  men. 

<  I  once  breakfasted  witti  un  Ej^yptian,'  seja  Mr  Lane,  ■  before  thg 
door  of  his  house,  in  the  month  of  Uumadan  ^tbe  Mahommedin  LentJ, 
and  therefore  a  Uttle  after  sunset ;  and  though  every  person  who  pass- 
ed l)y,  however  poor,  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  meal,  we  were  wait- 
ed npon  by  two  of  my  host's  sons,  the  eldest  about  forty  yeara  of  age. 
As  they  had  been  fasting  during  the  whole  of  tbe  day,  i  begged  the 
father  to  alloiv  them  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  us:  he  immediately  told 
them  that  they  might  do  so ;  but  they  declined.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

In  Egypt,  as  indeed  in  all  other  Mahommedan  countries,  religion 
and  laws  form  the  most  important  branch  of  education,  and  c-on- 
fititute  the  main  foundation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  laws  indeed  are  a  part  of  the  religion,-  and,  as  io 
the  Mosaic  system,  both  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
Koran  is  to  the  Moslems  what  the  boohs  of  Moses  were  to  the 
Jews  ;^it  contains  all  that  they  are  required  to  believe,  and  pre- 
scribes all  tliat  they  are  enjoined  to  practise  ; — it  is  at  once  the 
rule  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  life,  tJie  text-boolc  of  the  Imam 
or  priest,  and  the  institute  of  the  Cadi  or  judge.  Hence  to  ap- 
preciate the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  a  country  like 
Egypt,  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  people  must  be  well  under- 
stood, not  only  in  their  general  principles,  but  also  in  many 
minor  points  of  detail.  To  this  subject  Mr  Lane  has  devoted 
Itis  third  chapter,  which  well  deserves  the  most  attentive  perusal ; 
as  containing  at  once  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  import- 
wit  and  interesting  matters  of  which  it  treats. 

The  grand  principles  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Bl-Islam,  are  expressed  in  two  articles;  the  first  of 
which  is,  '  There  is  no  deity  but  God ; '  and  the  second,  '  Mo- 
«  hammed  is  God's  Apostle.  The  Moslem  further  believes  in 
tlie  existence  of  angels,  and  of  the  Uevil,  and  likewise  in  that 
of  genii,  or  an  intermediate  race  of  beings  between  angels  and 
men;  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  general  resurrection 
and  judgment,  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  in 
Paradise  and  in  Hell.  His  Paradise,  however,  is  altogether  a 
sensual  heaven,  where  he  is  taught  to  expect  the  indulgence  of 
every  appetite  and  desire  without  limit  and  without  satiety;  and 
this  it  ia  which  imparts  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  iu  essen- 
tially debasing  character  and  tendency.  In  the  practice  of  Islam- 
ism  the  most  important  duties  are  prayer,  almsgiving,  fasting, 
and  pilgrimage.  Prayer  is  always  preceded  by  ablution  or  purifi- 
cation ;  and  the  washing  of  the  whole  body  is  likewise  prescribed 
on  stated  occasions.     In  fact,  cleanliness  is  an  essential  requisite 
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ID  all  reli^touB  observances.  It  is  required  not  only  in  the  wor- 
shipper, but  also  in  the  ground,  mat,  carpet,  robe,  or  whatever 
else  it  be,  upon  which  he  prays.  The  different  prayers  aod  ac- 
companying observances  are  minutely  described  by  Mr  Lane. 
The  Prophet  did  not  forbid  women  to  attend  public  prayers  in  a 
mosque  ;  lie,  however,  pronounced  it  better  for  them  to  pray  in 
private  ;  and  in  Cairo  neither  females  nor  mere  boys  are  allow- 
ed to  join  in  prayer  with  the  congregation  in  a  mosque.  The 
Moslems,  indeed,  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  wo- 
men is  apt  to  inspire  a  very  different  kind  of  devotion  from  tliat 
which  becomes  a  place  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Prophet  has  therefore  been  converted 
into  a  prohibition  ;  and  the  ladies,  finding  themselves  excluded 
from  the  temple,  seldom  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  pray  at 
all. 

'  The  utmost  solemnity  and  decorum,'  says  Mr  Lane,  '  are  observed 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Mooshma.  Tbeir  looks  and  hcbaviuur  in  the 
inosqiio  are  not  those  of  enlhusiastic  devotion,  but  of  a.  culm  and  modest 
piety.  Never  are  they  guilty  of  a  designedly  irregular  word  or  action 
during  tbvir  prayers.  The  pride  and  fanaticism  wbicb  they  exhibit  in 
comxitoa  life,  in  intercourse  with  persons  of  their  own  or  of  a  different 
faith,  seem  to  be  dropped  on  tbeir  entering  the  mosque,  and  they  ap- 
pear wholly  abti  orbed  in  the  adoration  of  their  Creator;  humble  and 
don  ucast,  yet  without  affected  humility,  or  a  forced  e-xpression  of  coun- 
teuance.'— Vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98. 

In  Cairo  each  mosque  is  presided  over  by  a  Nazir  or  warden, 
who  is  the  trustee  of  tlic  funds  bequeathed  for  its  support,  and 
appoints  the  ministers  of  religion  as  well  as  the  inferior  servants. 
Two  Imams  are  usually  employed  to  officiate  in  each  of  the  larger 
mosques  ;  one  of  them  preaches  and  prays  before  the  congrega- 
tion ;  whilst  the  other  recites,  at  the  stated  times,  the  five  daily 
prayers.  There  are  neither  tithes,  nor  church  rates,  nor  in- 
deed any  analogous  impost  in  Egypt,  or  in  other  Mahommedan 
countries.  The  imams,  and  those  persons  who  perform  the  lower 
ofiices,  are  all  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque,  and  not  by 
coalributions  exacted  from  the  people.     Nor  is  this  all. 

'  The  condition  of  the  Imams  ia  very  different,  in  most  respects,  from 
that  of  Christian  priests.  They  have  no  authority  above  other  persons, 
bml  do  not  enjoy  any  reiipect  but  what  their  reputed  piety  or  learning; 
may  obtain  them  :  nor  are  they  a  distinct  order  of  men  set  apart  for  re- 
ligions oiEces,  like  our  clergy,  and  composing  an  indissoluble  fraternity ; 
fur  a  man  who  has  acted  as  the  Imam  of  a  mosqne  may  be  displaced  by 
the  warden  of  that  mosque,  and,  with  his  employment  and  salary,  loses 
the  title  of  Imam,  and  has  no  belter  chance  of  being  again  chosen  for  a 
religious  minister  than  any  other  person  compelent  to  perform  the 
office.^^Tho  Iroams  obtain  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  other  means  than 
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the  service  of  the  mosqoe,  «s  tbeir  salariea  are  very  email :  that  of  a 
Khatub  (or  preacher)  bein^  geaerally  about  a  piaster  (2%^.  of  our  inonej) 

tier  month,  and  that  of  an  ordinary  Imam,  about  five  piastera  (or  a  shil- 
ing).  Some  of  them  engage  in  trade  ;  several  of  tbem  are  attars  (or 
drnggists  and  perfumers),  and  many  of  them  are  Bchoolmasters  ;  those 
who  have  no  regular  occupations  of  these  kinds  often  recite  the  Ckooran 
for  hire  in  private  houses.  They  are  mostly  chosen  from  among  the 
)ioor  students  of  the  great  mosque  Ei-Azhar.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

This  IB  no  doubt  a  very  shocking  state  of  matters,  and  must 
appear  strange  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
the  maintenance  of  any  religion  as  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  an  establishment,  and  a  regularly  trained  priest- 
hood. Istamism,  however,  supports  itself  without  possessing  either 
of  these  accessories,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  religion  that  entwines  itself  with  the  habits  of  daily 
life,  which  it  has  mainly  contributed  to  form ;  and,  being  ever  pre- 
sent  to  the  mind,  and  continually  affecting  the  actions  and  conduct 
of  its  votaries,  it  acquires  a  hold  on  their  natures  sufficient  to  maia- 
tain  itself,  even  with  the  poor  means  provided  for  the  celebration 
of  its  worship.  And  this  tenacity  appears  to  be  strengthened  by 
its  intolerant  character;  which,  by  engendering  fanaticism,  keeps 
alive  the  zeal  of  the  faithful,  and  fosters  their  pride,  whilst  It 
inculcates  as  a  duty  that  persecuting  spirit  which  other  and  more 
benign  creeds  are  intended  to  repress.  In  fact,  Islamism  is  the 
only  religion  that  ever  gained  a  footing  in  the  world  which  has 
formally  and  explicitly  enjoined  persecution.  To  this  it  was 
mainly  indebted  for  its  original  propagation ;  and  to  the  same 
principle,  though  modified  by  time  and  other  causes,  it  in  a  great 
measure  owes  tlie  ascendency  which  it  still  maintains  over  the 
minds  of  its  votaries. 

<  The  duty  of  waging  war  against  infidels  is  strongly  and  repeatedly 
urged  in  the  Ckooran  ;  and  he  who  dies  fighting  for  the  defence  or  pro- 
pagation of  El-Islam  is  promised  the  rewards  of  a  martyr.  As  the  Jews 
were  ordered  to  exterminate  beatbcn  nations,  so  tbe  Mooslims  are  com- 
manded to  put  to  death  every  idolator  who  refuses  to  embrace  tbe 
Mohammadan  faith,  and  to  exact  an  annual  tribute  from  Jews  and 
Christians  who  show  the  like  resolution.  Tbe  IMooslims  are  even  forbid- 
den to  contract  friendship  with  any  unbelievers.' — Vol.  i.^p.  111. 

The  civil  laws  of  the  Moslems  are  principally  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  their  religion ;  they  are  partly  founded  upon  the 
customs  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  which  Mahommed  retained  in  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  or  tending  to  idolatry,  but  mostly  upon 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  upon  traditions. 

<  The  civil  laws,'  says  Mr  Lane,  '  are  chiefly  derived  from  tbe  Ckoo- 
ran ;  but  in  many  important  cases,  this  highest  authority  affords  no 
precept.     In  most  of  these  cases  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet  direct 
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the  decisionB  of  the  judge.  There  are,  however,  some  iropoFtant  casesi 
•od  many  of  an  inferior  kind,  respecting  which  both  the  Ckooran  and 
the  Traditions  are  silent.  Tbeae  are  decided  on  the  authority  of  one  of 
the  four  great  Imams,  or  founders  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  El-Islam 
(via.  the  Hhanafees,  the  Shaifees,  the  Malikees,  and  the  Hhambeleea)  ; 
on  the  authority  of  the  Imam  of  that  sect  to  which  the  raling  power 
belongs,  which  sect  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  is  that 
of  the  Hhanafees;  or,  if  none  of  the  decisions  of  the  Imam  rekte  to  a 
ose  in  dispute,  which  not  untrequently  happens,  judgment  is  given, 
in  that  case,  on  the  authority  of^  some  other  eminent  doctor.' — Vol.  i., 
p.  115. 

Such  bein^^  the /antes  juris  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Turks, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  illustrate  the  practical  operation  of 
the  law  of  divorce,  as  one  which  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon 
die  state  of  society  and  manners.  The  number  of  wives  whom 
a  Moslem  may  have  at  the  same  time  is,  by  the  law  of  marriage, 
expressly  limited  to  four ;  but  it  is  not  considered  by  those  who 
are  less  strict  as  perfectly  explicit  in  regard  to  the  number  of  con- 
cubines he  may  also  keep,  if  disposed  to  do  so.  Marriage  is  law- 
fully constituted  by  a  declaration  of  consent  before  witnesses,  and 
by  the  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  dowry.  The  power  of 
divorce  rests  entirely  with  the  husband,  but  is  subject  to  cectaia 
^mitiUions.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  each  time 
take  her  back  without  any  ceremony, — excepting  where  he  does 
eo  for  a  compensation, —in  which  case  he  cannot  take  her  again  but 
by  her  own  consent,  and  by  a  new  contract;  but  if  he  divorce 
her  the  third  time,  or  pat  her  away  by  a  triple  divorce  conveyed 
in  one  sentence,  he  cannot  receive  her  again  until  she  has  been 
married  and  divorced  by  another  husband,  who  must  have  con- 
summated his  marriage  with  her.  In  itlusttation  of  this  subject 
Mr  L^ne  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  friend  of  his  was  concerned 
as  a  witness  of  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and  which  forcibly  exem- 
plifies the  iniquitous  absurdity  of  this  law. 

'  He  (the  friend  in  question)  was  sitting  in  a  coffee-shop  with  two 
other  men,  one  of  whom  had  just  been  irritated  by  something  that  his 
wife  had  said  or  done.  After  a  short  conrersation  upon  this  affair,  the 
angry  husband  sent  for  his  wife,  and  as  soon  as  she  came  said  to  her  "'Biou 
art  triply  divorced ;"  then,  addressing  his  two  companions,  he  added  "  You, 
my  brothers,  are  witnesses."  Shortly  after,  however,  he  repented  of  this 
act,  and  wished  to  take  back  his  divorced  wife ;  but  she  refused  to  return 
b>  him,  and  appealed  to  the  Shara  Allah  or  Law  of  God.  The  case  was 
tried  at  the  Mahkemeh.  The  woman,  who  was  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the 
defendant  was  her  husband ;  that  he  had  pronounced  agamst  her  the  pen- 
tence  of  a  triple  divorce  ;  and  that  he  now  wished  her  to  return  to  him 
and  live  with  him  as  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  consequently  m  a 
state  of  sin.     The  defendant  denied  that  be  had  divorced  her.        Have 
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Tou  any  witnesses  ?  "  said  the  judge  to  the  plaintiff.  She  answered,  "  I 
have  here  two  witnesses.  These  were  the  men  who  were  present  in  tha 
coffee-shop  when  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced."  They  wert 
desired  to  give  their  evidence,  and  stated  that  the  defendant  divorced  his 
wife,  by  a  triple  sentence,  in  their  presence.  The  defendant  averred  that 
she  whom  he  divorced  in  the  coffee-shop  was  another  wife  of  his.  The 
plaintiff  declared  that  ho  had  no  other  wife  ;  but  the  judge  observed  to 
her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  know  that,  and  asked  the  witaeases 
what  was  the  name  of  the  woman  whom  the  defendant  divorced  in  their 
presence.  They  answered  that  they  were  ignorant  of  her  name.  They 
iicre  then  asked  if  they  could  swear  that  the  plaintiif  was  tbe  woman 
who  had  been  divorced  before  them.  Their  reply  was  that  they  could 
not  swear  to  a  woman  whom  they  had  never  seen  unveiled.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  judge  thought  it  right  to  dismiss  the  case  ;  and 
the  woman  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  husband.' — Vol,  ii.,  pp.  226) 

a27. 

Here  the  law  was  merely  evaded.  But  where  this  cannot  be 
clone,  it  is  a  common  custom  for  a  man  under  such  circumstances 
ttt  employ  a  person,  sometimes  a  slave,  to  marry  the  divorced 
woman  upon  tlie  condition  of  resigning  her  the  day  after  their 
union,  to  him  (the  former  husband),  whose  wife  she  again  becomes 
by  a  second  contract.  We  cannot  venture  to  give  the  details  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  this  di^ustiug  Iransactiou  is  accom- 
plished. The  depraving  effects  of  such  facility  of  divorce  upoa 
both  sexes  may,  however,  be  easily  imagined.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  men  in  Egypt  who,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  have  married 
some  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more  wives ;  and  there  are  also  wo- 
men, not  far  advanced  in  age,  who  have  been  wives  to  a  dozen 
or  more  men  in  succession.  Mr  Larre  says  he  has  heard  of  men 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  marrying  a  new  wife  almost  every 
month.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Moslems  are  jealous 
of  the  purity  of  their  women ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  total  misr 
take.  The  facility  of  divorce  allowed  by  the  law,  and  so  exten- 
sively acted  upon  in  practice,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
any  feeling  like  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  BesideS) 
the  law  itself  encourages  the  irregularities  of  women,  by  render- 
ing it  next  to  impossible  to  convict  them  of  infidelity.  To  esta- 
blish a  charge  of  this  sort  against  a  wife  four  eye-witnesses  of 
her  crime  are  necessary.  If  she  be  thus  convicted  she  is  stoned 
to  death ;  but  we  need  scarcely  add  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  tJie 
requisite  amount  of  ocular  testimony  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  that  an  accuser  who  fiuls  t* 
establbh  his  charge  is  scourged  and  declared  infamous,  we  may 
be  pretty  well  assured  that  the  women,  whatever  their  conduct 
may  be,  are  safe  from  exposure.     It  is  bo  doubt  this  ecandalouB 
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laxity  of  the  law  which  has  multiplied  the  bolts  and  bats  of  the 
liareem ;  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  those  other  precautions  which 
are  commonly  considered  as  proofs  of  Oriental  jealoosy. 

The  punishment  of  crimes  is  regulated  upon  principles  peculiar 
to  Islamism.  Murder  is  punished  with  death,  or  the  payment  of 
a  fine  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  killed ;  and  it  depends  upon  the 
latter  whether  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death,  or  the  commu- 
tation accepted.  Cases  of  bloody  revenge,  however,  are  very 
common  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Egypt,  who  retain  many  cus- 
toms which  have  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  Theft, 
according  to  the  Koran,  la  to  be  punished  by  cutting  off  the  right 
hand  of  the  offender ;  but  a  Sooneh  law  ordains  that  this  punish- 
ment shall  not  be  inflicted,  except  in  the  case  of  a^rfum  yraiw,  or 
a^ravated  theft.  Drunkenness  was  punished  by  the  Prophet  with 
flog^ng,  and  is  so  still  in  Cairo,  although  the  punishment  is  not 
often  inflicted..  Apostasy  from  the  Mahommedan  faith  is  consi- 
dered as  a  most  heiaous  offence,  and  is  punishable  with  death, 
unless  the  apostate  recant  on  being  thrice  warned.  Even  under 
the  liberal  administration  of  the  present  viceroy,  this  punishment 
is.  sometimes  inflicted. 

'  I  onoe  saw  a  woman,'  says  Mr  Lane, '  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Cmro,  and  afterwards  taken  down  to  the  Nile  to  be  drowntKl,  for  having 
aaostatized  from  the  faith  of  Mohammad,  and  having  married  a  CbrifitiBn. 
Unfortunfttely,  she  bad  tatooed  a  blue  cross  on  her  arm,  which  led  to  ber 
detection  by  one  of  her  former  friends  in  a  bath.  She  waa  mounted  up- 
on a  high-saddled  ass,  euch  as  ladies  in  Egypt  usually  ride,  and  very 
respectably  dressed,  attended  by  soldiers,  and  surrounded  by  a  rabble, 
who,  instead  of  com  raise  rating,  uttered  loud  imprecations  against  her. 
The  Cbadee,  who  pronounced  sentence  upon  her,  exhorted  her  in  vain 
to  return  to  her  ancient  faith.  Her  own  father  was  her  accuser.  She 
was  taken  in  a  boat  into  the  midst  of  the  river,  stripped  nearly  naked, 
strangled,  and  then  thrown  into  the  river.  The  Europeans  residing  in 
Cairo  regretted  that  the  Basha  was  then  at  Alexandria,  as  they  might 
have  prevaiUd  upon  him  to  pardon  her.  Once  before  they  interceded 
with  bim  for  a  woman  who  had  been  condemned  for  apostasy.  The 
Bnaba  ordered  that  she  should  be  brought  before  hira  ;  he  exhorted  her 
to  recant,  but  finding  her  resolute,  reproved  hef  for  her  folly,  and  sent 
her  home,  commanding  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  her.' — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  126,  127. 

From  the  martyrdom  of  this  unfortunate  convert  to  Christiau- 
ity,  who  perished  because  the  Pasha  happened  to  be  at  Alexan- 
dna,  we  turn  to  the  civil  code,  which  is  not  altogether  so  bsr- 
baroua  as  the  criminal  law.  In  I^ypt,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  the  children  inherit  equally ;  and  no  distinc- 
tioD  IB  made  in  this  respect,  between  those  of  wives,  and  the 
o&tpnag  of  concubine  Blares. 
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<  The  most  rnnarkkMe  g'eneral  pnndplet  of  the  hkwi  of  ir^ritanot 
are  the  denial  of  %aj  privileges  to  primogeniture,  and  amrding  to  a  fe- 
male &  share  equal  to  half  that  of  t,  male  of  the  same  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  the  deceased.  A  man  may  bequeath  to  anf  persons,  or  for  any 
purpose  one-third  of  his  property,  bat  not  a  larger  portion.  The  chil- 
dren  of  a  mao  deceased  inherit  his  whole  property,  or  all  of  it  that  he  has 
not  otherwise  lawfully  disposed  of,  or  what  remains  after  paying  his  law- 
ful legacies  and  debts,  if  neither  of  his  parents  be  living  nor  any  wife,  and 
the  portion  of  a  male  is  double  that  of  a  female.  If  they  be  females  only, 
and  two  or  more  in  number,  they  receive,  by  the  law  of  the  Ckooran,  two> 
thirds;  or  if  there  is  but  one  child,  and  that  a  female,  she  receives,  by  the 
same  law,  half  the  property  ;  but  the  remaining  third  or  half  is  also  given 
up  to  the  said  daughters  or  daughter,  by  a  law  of  the  Sooneh,  if  there  he 
no  other  relations  to  whom  it  may  be  awarded.  If  the  parents  of  the  de^ 
ceased  be  living,  they  have  each  one-sixth  of  the  property,  if  he  have 
children ;  and,  if  there  be  no  children,  his  father  receives  two-thirds,  and 
big  mother  the  remaining  third  ;  or,  if  there  be  brothers  of  the  deceased, 
the  mother  has  only  one-sixtli,  and  the  said  brothers  have  one-sixth.  If 
there  be  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  but  no  parents,  nor  children, 
nor  wives,  the  property  is  divided  among  them  ;  the  share  of  a  male  being 
double  that  of  a  female.  If  only  one  sister  of  the  deceased  he  living,  and 
there  be.neither  parents,  nor  brothers,  nor  children,  nor  wives,  she  enjoys 
the  same  right  as  the  female  only  child  of  a  man  who  leaves  neither  son, 
nor  parent,  nor  wife.  One-eighth  only  is  the  share  of  the  wife  or  wires, 
if  there  be  issue ;  and  one-fourth  if  there  be  no  issue.  A  nian  inherits 
half  his  wife's  property  if  she  have  left  no  issue,  and  one-fourth  if  she 
have  left  issue.  In  all  cases,  the  debts  and  legacies,  if  there  be  any,  of  the 
deceased  most  be  first  paid.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  123. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt  ia  precisely  what  taSght 
be  expected  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  which  is  disclosed 
in  the  preceding  extracts.  The  first  step  of  every  judicial  inves- 
tigation, where  an  offence  has  been  committed,  is  a  vigoroua  ap- 
plication of  the  bastinado. 

GnossiuB  hiBc  Rhadamtinthus  habet  durisstroa  regna ; 
Castigatque,  anditque  dolos,  subigitqoe  &teri. 

'  When  a  person  denies  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  gvidence  to  convict  him,  hut  some  ground  of  sus- 
picion, he  is  generally  bastinadoed,  in  order  to  induce  htm  to  confess  ; 
end  then,  if  not  before,  when  the  crime  is  not  of  a  nature  which  renders 
him  obnoxious  to  a  very  heavy  punishment,  he,  if  guilty,  admits  it.  A 
thief,  after  this  discipline,  generally  confesses ;  "  The  devil  seduced  me, 
and  I  took  it." '—Vol.  i,  p,  131. 

The  punishment  of  convicts  is  regulated  by  a  system  of  arbi- 
trary policy,  and  generally  consists  in  their  bsing  compelled  to 
labour  for  a  scanty  sustenance  in  some  of  the  public  works ;  but 
occasionally  the  ftnny  is  recniited  with  able-bodied  young  nwii, 
convicted  of  petty  offences.     The  Pufaa,  however,  is  very  severe 
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in  ponisbing  thefts  and  other  crimes,  espedallj^wheD  committed 
against  himself.     In  such  cases  death  is  the  usual  penalty. 

Tn  the  adjudication  of  civil  causes,  the  grossest  abuses  prevail. 
The  rank  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant^  or  a  bribe  front  either,  often 
influences  the  decision  of  the  judge.  The  inferior  judges  take 
bribes  from  the  litigants;  and  the  Cadi  receives  his  share  from  the 
Naib  and  the  Mufti.  On  some  occasions,  where  the  dispute  is 
protracted,  bribes  are  given  by  each  party ;  and  the  ultimate  decision 
is  always  in  favour  of  him  who  pays  most  liberally.  Subornation 
of  perjury,  the  usual  concomitant  of  bribery,  is  also  practised  to  a 
frightful  extent.  '  The  shocking  extent,'  says  Mr  Lane,  •  to  which 
'  the  practices  of  bribery  and  suborning  false  witnesses  are  carried 
•in  Mooalim  courts  of  law,  and  among  them  in  the  tribunal  of  the 
'  Ckadee  of  Cairo,  may  be  scarcely  credited  on  the  bare  assertion 
'  of  the  fact.'  He  conceives  that  some  strong  pfoof  may  be  de- 
manded, and  therefore  gives  '  on  indubitable  authority,'  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  a  case  which  was  tried  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt,  and  the  particulars  of  which  were  related  to  him  by  the 
secretary  and  Imam  of  the  supreme  Mufti  of  Cairo,  to  whom  it 
had  been  referred  after  judgment  in  the  Cadi's  court, 

'  A  Turkish  merchant  residing  in  Cairo  died,  leaving  property  to  the 
amount  of  six  thoussind  purses  (about  L.30,000),  and  no  relation  to  in- 
herit but  one  daughter.  The  chief  of  the  merchants  of  Cairo,  hearing  of 
this  event,  suborned  a.  common  fellah,  who  was  the  bowwab  or  door- 
keeper of  a  respected  sheykh,  and  whose  parents  (both  of  them  Arabs) 
were  known  lo  many  persons,  to  assert  himself  a  son  of  a  brother  of  the 
deceased.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Ckadee,  and  as  it  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  several  of  the  principal  Oolama  of  the  city  were 
summoned  to  decide  it.  They  were  all  bribed  or  influenced  by  £I-Mah- 
hroocke  (chief  of  the  merchants),  as  wilt  presently  be  shown  ;  fiilse  wit- 
nesses were  brought  forward  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  bowwah's  pre- 
tensions, and  others  to  give  testimony  to  the  good  character  of  these 
witnesses.  Three  thousand  purses  were  adjudged  to  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  other  half  of  the  property  to  the  bowwab.  The  chief 
MoofVee  was  absent  from  Cairo  when  the  case  was  tried.  On  his  return 
to  the  metropolis,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  merchant  repaired  to  his 
house,  stated  her  case  to  him,  and  earnestly  solicited  redress.  The 
Mooftee,  though  convinced  of  the  injustice  which  she  had  suffered,  and 
not  doubting  the  truth  of  what  she  related  respecting  the  part  which  El 
Mahhroockeu  had  taken  in  this  affair,  told  her  that  he  feared  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  Co  annul  the  judgment  unless  there  were  some  singularity 
in  (he  proceedings  of  the  court,  but  that  be  would  look  at  the  i-ecord  of 
the  cane  in  the  register  of  the  Mahkeineh.  Having  done  this  he 
betook  himself  to  the  Basha,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  for  his 
knowledge  and  integrity,  and  complained  to  him  that  the  tribunal  of  the 
Ckadee  was  disgraced  by  the  administration  of  the  most  fiagrant  injustice! 
that  false  witness  was  admitted  by  the  Oolama,  however  evident  and  glaring 
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it  might  be  ;  and  that  a  judgment  n-hicli  had  been  giren  in  u  late  case, 
during'  his  absence,  was  the  general  talk  and  wonder  of  the  town. 

■The   Basha  summoned  the   Ckadee,  and  all  the   Oolama  Who  hnd 

tried  this  case,  to  meet  the  Mooftee  in  the  Citadel,  and,  when  tbej  LhI 
assembled  tbrre,  addressed  them,  as  from  himself,  with  the  Mooftee's 
complaint.  The  Ckadee  appearing  like  the  Oolaraa  higbl}'  indignant  at 
this  charge,  demanded  to  know  upon  what  it  was  grounded.  Tlte  Bafiha 
replieil  that  it  was  a  general  charge  but  particularly  grounded  upon  the 
case  in  which  the  court  had  admitted  the  claim  of  a  boivwab  to  relation- 
ship  and  inheritance  which  they  could  not  believe  to  he  his  right.  The 
Ckadee  here  urged  that  he  had  passed  sentence  in  accordance  with  the 
nnanimoas  decision  of  the  Oolama  then  present.  "Let  the  record  of  the 
COM  be  read,"  said  the  Basha.  Thejournal  being  sent  for,  this  wag  done ; 
and  when  the  secretary  had  finished  reading  the  minutes,  the  Ckadee  in 
a  loud  tone  of  proud  authority,  said,  ■■  And  I  judged  so."  The  Mooftee 
in  a  louder  and  more  authoritative  tone  exclaimed,  "  And  thy  judgment 
is  false."  All  ejea  were  fixed  in  antonisfament,  now  at  the  Mooftee,  now 
at  the  Basha,  now  at  the  other  Oolama.  The  Ckadee  and  the  Oolama 
rolled  their  heads  and  stroked  their  beards.  The  former  exclaimed,  tap- 
ping his  breast,  "I,  the  Ckadee  of  Musr,  pass  a  false  sentence  I ''  "  And 
we,"  said  the  Oolama,  "  we,  Sheykh  Mahdee,  we,  Oolama  el-Isbm  give  a 
false  decision  t  "  "  O  Sheykh  Mahdee,"  said  Mahhroockee  (who,  from  his 
commercial  transactions  with  the  Basha  could  generally  obtain  a  place  in 
his  councils),  "  respect  the  Oolama  as  they  respect  thee,"  "  0  Mah- 
hroockee,'' exclfiimed  the  Mooftee,  "  art  thou  concerned  in  this  afTuir? 
Declare  what  part  thou  hast  in  it,  or  else  hold  thy  peace  :  Go  «peak  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  merchants,  but  presume  not  again  to  open  thy 
mouth  in  the  council  of  the  Oolama."  Mahhroockee  immeiiiutely  \e(l 
the  palace,  for  he  saw  how  the  afTnir  would  terminate,  and  hod  to  make 
his  arrangements  accordingly.  The  Mooftee  was  now  desired  by  the 
other  Oolama  to  adduce  a  proof  of  the  invalidity  of  their  decision. 
Drawing  from  his  breast  a  small  hook  on  the  laws  of  inheritance,  he 
read  from  it :  "  To  establish  a  claim  to  relationship  and  inheritance,  the 
names  of  the  father  afid  mother  of  the  claimant,  and  those  of  his  father's 
father  and  mother,  and  of  his  mother's  father  and  mother,  must  he  Hscer- 
tained."  The  names  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  pretended  father  of 
the  howwab,  the  false  witnesses  had  not  been  prepared  to  give ;  and  this 
deficiency  in  the  testimony  (which  the  Oolama,  in  trying  the  case,  pvrr 
posely  overlooked)  now  caused  the  sentence  to  he  annulled.' — Vol.  i,  p. 
136,  el  seq. 

The  three  tlioasand  purses  were  immediately  restored  by  the 
hands  of  the  bowtvab's  master,  who  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
by  Mahroockee,  chief  of  the  merchants,  and  the  bowwab  himself 
was  *  severely  bastinaded,' — a  punishment  which  ought  much 
rather  to  have  been  administered,  by  way  of  correction,  to  the 
Cadi  and  the  Ulema. 

The  revenue  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  generally  said  to  amount 
to  about  three  millions  sterling.     Of  this  nearly  one-half  arises 
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from  the  direct  taxes  on  land,  and  from  tLe  indirect  exaction)  to 
wlddi  the  fellaheen  or  peasants  are  subjected ;  the  temainder  is 
made  up  of  the  customs,  a  tax  on  palm-trees,  a  kind  of  income  tax, 
and  the  sale  of  various  productions  of  the  land,  by  irhich  the 
government  frequently  obtains  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.  All 
accoants  agree  that  the  present  Pasha  baa  increased  his  revenue  to 
this  enormous  amount  by  the  most  oppressive  measures. 

He  has  dispossessed  of  their  lands  all  the  private  proprietors 
throughout  his  dominions,  alloting  to  each  as  a  partial  compen- 
sation, a  pension  for  life,  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  quality 
of  the  land  which  belonged  to  him ;  so  that  the  farmer  has 
nothing  to  leave  to  his  children,  except  his  hut,  and  perhaps  a 
few  cattle,  with  some  smalt  savings.  He  has  also  thrown  into  his 
treasury  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  incomes  of  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  thus  rendered  himself  extremely  odious 
to  most  persons  of  the  religious  and  learned  professions.  Of  all 
monopolists  indeed  he  is  the  most  grinding  and  insatiable ;  but 
his  system,  in  this  respect,  is  gradually  working  out  its  own  cure 
by  tne  failure  of  mast  of  his  manufacturing  and  commercial  specu- 
lations. The  direct  taxes  on  land  are  proportioned  to  the  natu- 
ral advantages  of  the  soil ;  but  their  average  amount  is  about 
eight  shillings  per  feddan,  or  English  acre.  The  cultivator,  how- 
ever, cannot  calculate  exactly  the  extent  of  the  government  de- 
mand ;  and  he  not  only  suffers  from  indirect  exactions  of  butter, 
honey,  wax,  wool,  and  other  commodities,  but  is  even  obliged  to 
pay  the  hire  of  the  camels  which  convey  his  grain  to  the  government 
granary,  besides  defraying  various  other  expenses.  A  portion  of  the 
produce  of  his  land,  sometimes  the  whole,  is  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment at  a  fixed  price ;  but  in  many  parts  of  Egypt  this  is  retained 
to  make  up  for  the  debts  of  the  insolvent  peasants.  The  conse- 
quence  is,  that  the  wretched  fellah,  to  supply  the  bare  means  of 
existence,  is  obliged  to  steal  and  convey  secretly  to  his  hut  as 
much  as  he  can  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  He  may  either  him- 
sdf  supply  the  seed,  or  obtain  it  in  loan  from  the  government ;  but 
irt  the  latter  case  he  seldom  obtains  a  sufficient  quantity;  a  con- 
siderable portion  being  generally  stolen  by  the  persons  through 
whose  hands  it  passes  before  he  receives  it.  In  lact,  it  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  cont^n  an  enumeration  of  all  the  oppressions 
«idured  by  the  peasantry  of  Egypt.  '  It  would  be  scarcely 
'  possible,'  says  Mr  Lane,  '  for  them  to  suffer  more,  and  live.' 
Hence  the  whole  land  is  the  habitation  of  wretchedness  and  mi- 
sery. Captain  Scott  '  doubts  whether  the  fellah  would  labour 
*  with  more  zeal  and  activity  if  the  ground  he  tilled  were  his  own.' 
This  observation,  however,  is  at  equal  variance  with  principle 
and  experience.    No  man  will  labour  assiduously  who  is  depri- 
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ved  of  all  interest  in  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil.  Security  is  the 
condition  of  industry  and  improvement.  At  present,  the  fel- 
lah is  quite  destitute  of  property  of  any  sort ;  and  being  a  meie 
mechanical  engine,  working  principallyi  if  not  exclusively)  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  whilst  he  is  at  tne  same  time  exposed  to  ever* 
recurring  oppressions  and  exactions,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he 
should  be  indolent,  crafty,  and  mistrustful,  but  that,  amidst  so 
much  suffering  and  misery,  he  should  stUl  retain  qualitiea  which 
almost  serve  to  redeem  his  character,  and  to  entitle  him  to  our 
respect  and  sympathy.  He  is  by  nature  mild,  sober,  intelligent; 
oppression  has  made  him  lazy,  cunning,  and  suspicious. 

We  shall  here  advert  to  Mr  Lane's  opinion  respecting  the  inno- 
vations introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  present  ruler  of  that  country. 
There  has  been  a  great  aeA  of  exaggeration  on  this  subject,  and 
that  too  in  opposite  direcUons>  Some  persons  talk  in  exG«vs«aDt 
terms  of  the  advance  of  civilisation  in  Egypt,  and  prognosticate 
results  still  more  wonderful  than  any  which  they  allege  to  have 
been  yet  realized  ;  whilst  others,  again,  appalled  by  the  spectacle 
of  universal  misery  and  oppression,  denounce  the  tyranny  of  Mo- 
hammed All  as  worse  tnan  that  of  the  Turks  and  Mamlukes 
united.  But  the  truth  will,  as  usual,  be  found  to  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  the  middle  between  these  extremes.  Even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  civilisation  is  the  work  of  time.  A 
nation  is  not  to  be  regenerated  by  the  mere  fiat  of  a  despotic 
ruler ;  and  though  an  illusive  appearance  of  improvement  may  be 
superinduced  by  arbitrary  means,  yet  for  a  long  period  to  come 
this  must  be  entirely  superficial,  leaving  the  mass  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  before.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  impulse  has 
undoubtedly  been  given,  and  a  beginning  made  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation, though  no  doubt  at  a  terrible  expense  of  human  suffer- 
ing. A  state  of  society,  considered  as  almost  immutable,  has  been 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation ;  and  European  customs  have  begun 
to  spread  to  an  extent  which  augurs  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
those  ancient  barriers  which  have  so  long  withstood  the  advaacing 
tide  of  Christian  civilisation.     But  let  us  hear  Mr  Lane — 

'  The  present  gtate  of  the  government  of  this  conntry,'  Bays  be, 
'  shows  how  absard  is  the  assertion  that  Egypt  posBesscB  a  legiBlalive  as- 
sembly that  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  representative  ofthe  people. 
The  will  of  the  Basha  is  still  absolute  ;  but  he  has  certainly  effected  a 
great  reform  by  the  introduction  of  European  military  and  naval  tactics, 
the  results  of  which  have  already  been  considerable,  and  will  be  yet  more 
extensive,  and,  in  most  respects,  desirable.  Already  it  has  removed  a 
great  portion  of  that  weight  of  prejudice  which  Las  held  down  the  Turks 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  by  convincing  tbem  that  one  of  our 
branches  of  science  and  practice  is  so  far  superior  to  that  to  which  they 
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were  accastomed,  it  has  made  them  in  general  willing,  if  not  dedroua,  to 
learn  vhat  more  vn  are  able  to  teach  them.  One  of  its  effects  alreaily 
manifest  mig^ht  be  regarded  by  an  unreflecting  mind  as  of  no  importance, 
bat  is  considered  by  the pfailosopbical  Mooslim  as  awfnllj  portentous,  and 
hailed  by  the  Christian  as  an  omen  of  the  brightest  promise.  The  Turkt 
Aave  been  ltd  to  imitate  ut  in  owr  luxvria ;  several  of  the  more  wealthy 
began  by  adopting  the  nse  of  the  knife  and  the  fork ;  the  habit  of  openly 
drinking  wine  immediately  followed,  and  has  become  common  among  a 
great  number  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  government.  That  a  remark- 
able indifference  to  religion  is  indicated  by  this  innovation  is  evident: 
and  the  principles  of  the  domioant  class  will  doubtless  spread,  though 
they  have  not  yet  done  so,  among  the  inferior  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  former  have  begun  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  El- 
lelam  ;  the  latter  as  yet  seem  to  l<Wk  on  with  apathy,  or  at  least  with  re- 
signation to  the  decrees  of  Providence ;  bat  ther  will  probably  soon  as- 
sist  in  tho  work,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  &bric  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  ensue  at  a  period  not  very  remote. 

'  The  acquisition  of  a  powerful  empire,  independent  of  the  Forte,  ap- 
|«ars  to  have  been  the  grand,  and  almost  the  sole  object  of  the  present 
Basha  of  Kgypt.  He  has  introduced  many  European  idencei,  arta,  and 
manuiactures,  but  all  in  furtherance  of  this  project ;  for  his  new  manu- 
factiites  have  impoverished  his  people.  He  has  established  a  printing- 
office  !  but  the  works  which  have  issued  from  it  are  almost  solely  in- 
tended ftr  the  instmction  of  his  military,  naval,  and  civil  servants.  A 
newspaper  is  printed  at  another  press  in  the  citadel ;  its  paragraphs,  how 
ever,  are  seldom  on  any  other  subject  than  the  affairs  of^the  government. 

■  1  have  ca&dtdly  stated  my  opinion,  that  the  policy  of  Mohammed 
Alee  is  in  several  respects  erroneous,  and  that  his  people  are  in  several 
respects  severely  oppressed ;  bnt  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been 
placed  offer  lat^e  excuses  for  his  severity.  To  judge  of  his  character 
lairly,  we  should  compare  him  with  another  Turkish  reformer,  his  nomi- 
nal sovereign,  the  Sooltan.  In  every  point  of  view  he  has  shown  his 
superiority  to  the  latter,  and  especially  in  the  discipline  of  his  forces. 
While  the  Sobltan  has  been  more  closely  imitating  us  in  trivial  matters, 
a«,-for  instance,  in  the  new  military  dress  which  he  has  introduced,  Mo- 
hammed Alee  has  aimed  at  and  attained  more  important  oHects.  When 
wft  would  estimate  his  character  by  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelooks,  a 
fact  most  painful  to  reflect  opon,  we  should  admit  that  he  had  recourse 
to  this  horriii  expedient  for  a  most  desirable  end ;  and  may  at  the  samo 
time  place  in  the  opposite  scale  the  asylum  which  he  granted  to  the 
Greek  refugees  when  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  ran  in  the  gutters 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  relief  of  his  people, 
who  now  suffer  so  much  in  consequence  of  his  ambition,  that  Moham- 
med' Alee  were  either  acknowledged  an  independent  prince,  or  induced  to 
join  hand  and  heart  witli  the  Sooltan."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  349,  352. 

In  the  gefteral  acope  of  these  observations  we  entirely  coincide. 
We  gfve  tbe  Vic^oy  futt  credit  for  tlie  reforms  he  has  achieved, 
whffttewr  mtff  have  been  the  moti've  wbich  impelled  him  to  under- 
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take  tliem ;  we  even  admit  that  a  tyranny  like  his  may  havej  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  necessary  to  originate  and  enforce  changes 
so  repugnant  to  the  confirmed  habits  and  maTiners  of  the  people ; 
and  we  only  regret  that  his  ambition,  or  his  avarice,  or  both, 
should  have  induced  him  to  push  his  system  to  an  extent  that 
endangers  its  stability,  by  nurturing  in  its  bosom  elements  of 
opposition,  which  may  explode  in  some  violent  and  destrucdve 
convulsion  when  the  restraining  power  of  government  has  passed 
into  a  less  able  and  vigorous  hand.  In  some  respects,  however, 
he  is  retracing  hb  steps,  and  endeavouring,  as  his  subjects  advance 
in  intelligence,  to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  those  burdens,  wliich 
cannot  be  altogether  removed.  Even  the  Arab  fellaheen,  amidst 
all  the  oppressions  and  exactions  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Lave 
derived  some  compensating  advantages  of  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  insensible.  From  being  considered  as  little  better  than 
beasts  of  burden,  or  fit  only  to  direct  the  oxen  that  drew  their 
ploughs  or  turned  their  water-wheels,  they  have  been  raised  to  fill 
offices  of  trust  in  every  branch  of  the  administration.  The  Vice- 
roy has  given  to  his  system  a  character  essentially  national,  because 
it  UBS  been  created  solely  out  of  the  elements  which  were  supplied 
by  the  country.  It  is  not  a  foreign  but  a  native  despotism.  Hence, 
if  the  people  are  now  compelled  to  cultivate  eight  times  the  quan- 
tity of  land  that  is  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence ;  if  they  are 
obliged  to  excavate  canals,  and  construct  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
public  works ;  if  they  are  sent  by  order  of  government  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  sciences  and  arts  as  taught  in  the  various  arse- 
nals, manufactories,  schools,  and  colleges  which  have  been  esta- 
blished, or  even  commanded  to  repair  to  foreign  countries,  with 
a  view  to  their  still  greater  improvement ;  and,  lastly,  if  they  are 
forced,  by  an  unsparing  conscription,  to  enter  the  military  service, 
by  which  the  whole  system  is  upheld  ;  all  this  is  the  product  of  a 
tyranny  which  must  eventually  improve  their  condition ;  and 
which,  being  identified  with  the  cause  of  national  advancement, 
must  relax  m  its  pressure,  and  become  milder  and  milder  in  pro- 
portion as  the  new  order  of  things  acquires  sufficient  energy  to 
sustain  and  explicate  itself  without  extrinsic  applications  or  vio- 
lent impulsions. 

The  regular  Egyptian  army  is  now  recruited  almost  exclusive- 
ly from  the  fellaheen,  or  native  Arab  population  of  Egypt ;  and  if 
all  the  regiments  of  which  it  is  composed  were  kept  to  their  full 
establishment,  it  would  amount  to  about  ninety  thousand  men  of 
all  arms.  But  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  regiments  are  complete — 
indeed  some  of  them  are  mere  skeletons — the  strength  of  the 
Regular  force,  including  even  the  staff  and  the  military  schools, 
cannot,  according  to  Captain  Seott,  be  estimated  at  more  tban 
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eighty  thousand  inen  ; — an  enormoiis  body  of  troops  to  be  in  groftt 
measure  raised  out  of  a  population,  not  much  exceeding  that  of 
Scotland.  This  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  troops  raised  in  Syria 
since  the  acquisition  of  that  country ;  and  also  of  the  irregular 
force  kept  in  pay  by  Mohammed  Ati,  consisting  of  Bedouins  and 
other  tribes. 
-  The  native  of  Kgypt  is,  in  many  respects,  fitt«d  to  make  a  good 
soldier.  He  is  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  bodily 
fatigue ;  temperate,  and  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food ;  docile, 
and  easily  led,  particularly  by  kindness ;  respectful  to  his  supe- 
riors, and  obedient  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline.  But,  as  Cap- 
tain Scott  observes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Frank  instruc- 
tors of  the  Egyptian  army  themselves  know  the  true  meaning  of 
tbe  term  discipline  ;  and,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  they  are  of 
a  class  not  much  fitted  to  elicit  respect  even  from  ignorant  Arabs. 
In  the  qualities  of  alertness  on  their  posts,  order  and  regularity 
in  their  quarters,  or  cleanliness  and  respectability  in  their  appear- 
ance,  the  soldiers  of  the  present  army  of  ^gypt  are  still  deplora- 
bly defective ;  indeed  the  filthy  habits  of  these  men  were  bx 
more  revolting  to  the  decent  Turks  than  all  the  excesses  they 
coBtmitted  during  the  campaign  which  terminated  with  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Konieli. 

'  In  the  formation  of  tho  I^yptiari  army,'  saya  Captain  Scott,  '  Mo- 
bammed  Ali's  greatest  difficulty  was  to  find  a  claea  of  whom  he  could 
make  ofGcere.  The  Arabs,  with  all  their  ignorance,  were  probably  more 
lit  for  the  purpose  than  the  Tnrks  ;  but  be  was  jnstiy  feartiil  that  tbe 
officers,  if  taken  from  the  same  class  with  the  soldiers,  would  acquire  an 
infloeDce  which  might  prove  subversive  of  his  plans,  aud  cause  his  own 
destruction,  without  effecting  any  permanent  good  for  the  country ; 
whereas  by  persuading  the  Turks  to  accept  the  superior  offices,  he  kept 
them  in  his  interest,  without  apparently  doing  any  injustice  to  the  con- 
temned native  fellah. 

'  Aware,  however,  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  last,  Mohammed 
Ali,  whilst  ho  affects  to  fevour  the  Turlta,  and  is  obliged  to  humour  their 
prejudices,  is  at  the  same  lime  preparing  the  natives  of  the  conntry  (who 
are  by  no  means  so  inreterately  opposed  to  Frank  innovations,  and  do  not 
possess  the  overbearing  conceit  and  obstinacy  of  the  Osmanleea)  to  take 
the  stations  to  which  their  superior  acquirements  will  entitle  them.  By 
the  enconragemeat  given  to  talent,  and  the  eatabliabment  of  schools,  they 
are  already  made  aware  of  the  debt  of  obligation  they  owe  Mohammed 
Ali.  Th^  are  alto  daily  loting  some  pmtion  of  the  awe  wUh  uMch  they 
have  betrt  accustomed  to  regard  their  Turkiih  oppretiors.' — Hamb/ea, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  227. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  nil.  When  the  oppress- 
ed once  leatn  to  despise,  they  soon  cease  to  dread  their  oppressors, 
tiM  the  reign  of  the  latter  is  near  its  close.    But  from  all  that  we 
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leavR'Of  tbe  Egyptian  anUy,  it  appeBKthat  tlM  offioMiS' «*>i»|rM« 
1^  &r  the  worst  claes  in  that  body.  In  all  militwy  qaalitie* 
they  are  inferior  to  the  men  in  the  ranks ;  and  hence  the  Aoab' 
troop*  wre  not  what  the  French  call  troupex  vtatueuvriSrei.  Tbdr 
lAov^WBts  are  deficient  in  celerity,  precision,  and  nnky ;  in- 
deed their  utmost  knowledge  of  tactics,  or  rather  tlieir  utmost 
instruotion  in  tactical  eroludons,  oo'nsiste  in  deploying  from 
column  into  line,  le-forming  column,  and  some  few  other  equally 
simple  moveaientfr;  and  even  these  are  not  only  executed  in  a 
loose  and  slovenly  manner,  but  oceupy  a  space  of  time  which 
would  insure  their  complete  destruction  before  most  European 
troop.  Some  of  the  Viceroy's  parasites  are^we  know,  in  the 
habit  «£  telling  him  that  his  troops  are  a  match  for  the  best-disci- 
plined soldiers  in  Kurope ;  but  he  would  do  well  not  to  put  moeh 
faith  in  such  flattering  statements.  He  has  not  a  regiment  in  his 
service  which,  if  surprised  by  a  body  (rf  European  cavalry,  could 
ioiva.  squHf-e  in  time  to  resist  it ;  or  whioh,  even  in  the  best  forma- 
tion, could  withetand  the  ^ock  of  a  vigorous  charge  by  Austrimt, 
FmssiaB,  or  even  Russian-  hOTse.  As  to  his  infantry  being  »  match 
foD  that  of  any  European  military  power,  the  idea  is  pemetly  pre- 
posterous. However  brave  the  individW  soldiers  may  be,  the 
mass  has  not  yet  acquired  that  unity  of  action  and  rapidity  of 
movement  which  alone  could  give  it  a  chance  against  European 
infentry,  even  of  the  second  class.  Besides,  we  suspect,,  it  yet 
wants  the  moral  power  which,  as  Napoleon  observed,  is  to  tlie 
physical  as  tliree  parts  to  one.  '  But  if  Mohammed  AH  has  not 
'  succeeded  in  bringing,  his  army  to  a  very  high  state  (^  eithec 
'  instruction  or  disoinline,  he  has^  at  all  events,*  says'  Captain 
Scott,  '  OTganiioed  a  body  of  men  fully  equal  to  cope  wkb'  any 
*  enemy  against  whom  he  is  for  some  time  likely  to  have  t»  oon- 
'  tend.'  It  proved  itself  superior  to  the  irregular  troops  of  til*' 
Sultan,  both  at  Ham  and  at  Konieh ;  and  it  has,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty,  prevailed  agiunst  the  wild,  undisciplined 
valour  of  the  fenatical  sectaries  of  Arabia.  But  the  prudence 
of  the  Viceroy  will  no  doubt  defer  as  long  as  possible  a  formal 
trial  of  strength  and  skill  with  the  soldiers  and  tjie  taotics  of 
Europe. 

'  R-egarding:  the  Egyptian  array  in  that  light  (yiz.  as  a  match  for  the 
best' dlaciplined' soldiers  of  Europe),  ther^  is  something  quite  ludicrous,*^ 
*"ys  Captain'  Scott,  '  in  its  present  Franco-Mussulraan  state  ;  fkim  the 
short  (j^tWgait  of  the  French  Pasba,  its  instructor- genera!  [Suleiman- 
Pasha,  alias  Colonel  SuFee,  ex-aid-de-camp  to  Marshal  Ney,  who,  by 
theway,  deserted  to  the  Sultan  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Konieh], 
whose'  esp-ChrisCittn  legs^  encumbered  in  a  Turkish  nether  garment, 
stru^le  m  rein  for  the  mustery  over  its  cumbwsome  aad  ample  folds, 
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to  tbe  listleis  Arab  sentinel  posted  at  hU  tUwr,  who — ref&rdless  of  all 
decerun))  civil)  &Dd  militckry — haviog;  laid  his  firelock  down  in  «  corner, 
sita  at  his  ease,  Jitccendo  la  caccia  dei  pidoccki.' — Ramblet,  toI.  ii, 
pp.  228,  229. 

But  with  every  deduction  that  can  reasonably  be  madet  ifc 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Viceroy  ha*  effected  wonders.  In 
little  more  than  thirty  yeara  he  has  not  only  raiged  himself  from 
it  Bimbasht)  or  captain,  in  which  capacity  he  landed  in  f^ypt,  to 
be  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  that  country,  but  having  swept 
away  all  his  enemies  in  succession,  he  lias  created  an  army  and 
a  navy;  introduced  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures;  established 
order  and  tranquillity  throughout  his  dominions ;  vanquished 
prejudices  which  appeared  to  be  immutable  and  insuperable ; 
overcome  Turkish  pride  and  obstinacy,  as  well  as  Arab  indolence 
and  ignorance ;  carried  bis  victorious  arms  into  Abyssinia,  Arabia, 
tlie  Morea,  Syria,  and  tbe  country  beyond  the  Taurus ;  humUed 
the  Porte,  his  nominal  sorereign ;  added  Syria  and  tbe  island  of 
Candia  to  £gypt ;  and  established  his  independence  upon  so  solid 
a  basis  that,  independently  of  its  virtual,  if  not  formel)  recognition 
.  by  tJie  powers  of  Europe,  his  successor,  though  possessing  far  less 
ability  than  himself,  will  find  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
maintain  the  power  which  be  has  acquired  and  established.  These 
are  not  the  achievements  of  an  ordinary  man ;  they  are  the  fruits 
of  rare  sagacity,  unwearied  perseverance,  indomitable  energy,  and 
mental  endowments  of  the  very  highest  order.  That  his  sway  is 
absolute  and  despotic  no  one  can  deny ;  but  if  tbe  case  had  been 
otherwise  be  would  in  all  probability  bare  laboured  in  rain.  It 
is  by  unity  of  purpose  and  of  will,  Wked  by  inflexible  courage 
and  resolution,  that  he  has  been  able  to  create  a  new  order  of 
things  out  of  the  very  elements  of  anarchy  and  discord,  and  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  future  improvement. 

Of  the  difiiculties  which  he  has  to  contend  against,  few  except ' 
those  who  have  visited  Egypt  and  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Turkish  and  the  Arao  character,  can  form  any  adequate 
conception.  But  they  have,  in  part  at  least,  been  accurately 
described  by  Macbiavelli  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  tbe  Principe, 
which  treats  De'  Principati  mtovi  eke  con  U  proprie  armi  et  virti 
iacquUtano.  After  remarking  that  '  le  difficult^  che  hanno 
'  ( Principl)  nell'acquistare  il  Pnncipato,  nascono  in  parte  da'nuovi 

*  ordini  et  modi  che  sono  forzati  d'introdurre,  per  fondare  lo  State 
'  loro,  e  la  lore  sicuita,'  the  far-sighted  Florentine  Secretary  pro- 
ceeds thoa  :  '  Et  debberi  considerare,  come  non  4  eosa  piii  diffi- 
'  cile  a  trattare,  ne  pid  dubbia  a  riuacire,  ne  pii  pericolosa  k  ma- 
'  neggiare,  che  farsi  capo  ad  introdiirre  nuovi  ordmi.  Perche  Tin- 

*  tr4^uttore  hk per  nemici,  tulti  coloro  cbe  degli  ordini  vecclii  fanno 
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*  bene;  et  lia  tiepidi  difenaori  tutti  quelli  che  degli  orditii  nuovi  fa- 

*  rebbono  bene :  laqual  Uepidezza  naece,  parte  per  paura  degli  ar- 
'  versarii  che  hanno  le  leggi  in  beneficio  loro,  parte  delta  incre- 
<  dulitd  degli  liuomini,  i  qualt  non  credono  in  verita  una  oosa 
'  nuova,  le  non  ne  veggono  nata  etperiema  ftrma.     Donde  nasce, 

*  che  qualunque  volta  queiti  che  sono  nemici  hanno  occasione 
'  d'assaitare,  lo  fanno  partialmente,  et  quegli  altri  diffendono  tie- 
'  pidamente,  in  modo  che  insieme  con  loro  si  periclita.' 

The  most  farmidable  difficulties  of  his  position  have  already 
been  surmounted  by  the  Viceroy ;  but  he  lias  still  others  to  con- 
tend against,  some  of  them  arising  out  of  his  very  successes.  The 
basis  of  his  wliole  system  is  his  army;  which  he  is  consequently 
obliged  to  maintain  upon  a  scale  altogether  disproportioned  to 
die  population  and  resources  of  the  country  whence  it  is  chiefly 
drawn.  It  is  recruited  by  a  conscription,  which  is  enforced  in  the 
same  rude  and  unceremonious  manner  as  in  Russia ;  a  certain 
number  of  recruits  are  required  from  a  village,  and,  to  obtain 
them,  the  sheikh,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
order,  generally  adopts  the  plan  which  gives  him  the  least  trou- 
ble, and  which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  almost  always  the  most 
oppressive  in  its  operation.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages which  the  military  service  holds  out,  most  parents  hare  a 
great  horror  at  parting  with  their  children  as  recruits,  and,  to 
defeat  the  conscription,  mutilation  is  practised  to  a  shocking  ex- 
tent. *  There  is  now,'  says  Mr  Lane,  referring  to  the  year 
1834,  '  seldom  to  be  found,  in  any  of  the  villages,  an  able-bodied 
'  youth  or  young  mau,  who  has  not  had  one  or  more  of  his  teeth 
'  broken  out,  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  bite  a  cartridge,  or  a 
'  finger  cut  off,  or  an  eye  pulled  out  or  blinded,  to  prevent  his 

*  being  taken  as  a  recruit'  (vol.  i.  p.  246.)  The  draughts,  too, 
are  more  numerous  than  the  population  can  supply,  and  in  many 
places  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  consequently  abandoned  for 
want  of  labourers. 

The  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Viceroy  form  anotlier  source  of 
difficulty  to  his  government.  Syria  is  but  half  conquered.  Since 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Mohammed  Ali  frequent  insurrec- 
tions have  broken  out ;  and,  in  fact,  the  country  is  rather  in  a  state 
of  military  occupation,  than  in  that  of  entire  and  complete  subjec- 
tion to  his  sway.  The  Syrians  diecovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
fatal  error  they  had  committed,  when,  in  a  moment  of  disconteit, 
they  assisted  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the 
Taurus;  and,  impatient  of  taxation,  accustomed  to  a  species  (A. 
wild  independence,  and  maddened  by  the  searching  rigour  of  the 
Egyptian  system,  so  different  ftom  the  irregular  but  upon  the 
whole  wild  rule  of  the  Sultan,  they  have  made  repeated  add 
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desperate  efforts  to  cast  off  the  yt^e  whicli  tliey  uded  in  placiu^ 
on  tbeir  own  neoks.  Tlie  fierce,  untamed  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  also  a  source  of 
serious  annoyance ;  and  their  inroads,  inrited  and  encouraged  by 
the  general  discontent  which  prevails  In  the  country,  require,  for 
their  repression,  the  constant  presence  of  a  large  military  force. 
Caiidia  is  in  some  respects  similarly  circumstanced ;  and  being 
only  as  it  were  provisionally  occupied,  is  consequently  another 
source  of  weakness.  The  revenue  raised  in  the  island  is  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  government,  and  to 
pay  the  Egyptian  troops  necessary  for  its  protection.  Far  from 
being  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Viceroy,  Candia  obliges  him  to 
expend,  in  muntaining  his  authority)  part  of  the  taxes  levied 
from  the  oppressed  people  of  Egypt ;  and  whilst  its  possession  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  a  large  force 
would,  iu  the  event  of  another  war  with  Turkey,  be  necessary  for 
its  defence.  In  short,  with  Syria  in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrec- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  Candia  draining  his  finances,  and  neu- 
tralizing a  portion  of  troops,  on  the  other,  the  Viceroy,  from  the 
dissemination  of  his  force  atone,  independently  of  all  other  causes, 
is  placed  in  so  critical  a  situation,  that  all  his  sagacity  and  firm^ 
ness  will  be  requisite  ta  effect  his  extiication.  His  ambition  has 
greatly  outrun  his  prudence,  and  even  endangered  the  stability 
of  his  power,  which  time  alone  cao  consolidate.  Of  this,  indeed, 
be  seems  to  have  become  fully  aware,  and  he  is  now  shaping  his 
policy  accordingly. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  is  above  all  things  his  interest  to  remain 
at  peace  with  the  Sultan,  his  nominal  master ;  and  we  also  agree 
with  Captain  Scott  in  thinking  that  it  is  also  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  '  to  increase  the  power  of  Egypt  by  every  po»- 
'  sible  means.'  The  policy  of  attempting  to  keep  Egypt  in  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  Turkey,  would,  if  pursued,  serve  only 
to  advance  the  designs  of  Russia.  It  is  as  an  independent  power 
alone,  and  not  as  a  feudatory  or  dependent  state,  that  the  re- 
sources created  in  that  country  can  be  rendered  available,  to  their 
full  extent,  for  sustdning  the  Sultan,  in  any  new  contest  with 
Russia,  and  co-operating  in  the  general  system  of  repressioa 
which  it  is  most  clearly  tor  the  interest  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
particularly  Great  Britain,  to  pursue  in  reference  to  Russia.  At 
present,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  some  balance 
of  power  in  the  East,  it  ouglit  to  be  a  main  object,  not  only  to 
prevent  any  collision  between  Egypt  and  Turkey,  but  to  strengltep 
the  former  by  every  means,  to  assist  her  in  extricating  herself 
from  her  present  embarrassments,  and  even  to  encourage  her. to 
eiteqd  her  frontier  beyond  Syria.,  unUl  it  readies  lih^  Tigti^and 
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abuts  vpon  th«  monntuiffi  of  Annsnia.  It  is  only  by  fbllovring 
stioli  a  line  of  policy  that  efiectual  proteetioii  cui  be  extended  to 
TuAey,  and  means  provided  for  giving  a  decided  check  to  any 
further  encroachmente  on  the  part  of  Rusaia.  The  real  interests 
of  die  Saltan  and  of  Mohammed  Ali,  when  rightly  understood, 
are  not  adverse  but  idenUcal.  He  cannot  lessen  the  power  of 
the  Porto  without  in  a  great  degree  endangering  his  own ;  lie 
cannot  cripple  Turkey  without  advancing  the  interests  of  tlmt 
power,  which  is  manifestly  waiting  the  favourable  moment  for 
the  developement  of  its  long  cherished  designs,  and,  if  suocesafiil 
ill  its  first  and  grand  effort,  would  inevitably  crush  him  in  his 
turn.  Of  this  the  Viceroy,  judging  from  his  conduct,  appears 
to  have  been  all  along  fully  aware.  Tliis  accounts  for  the  ex- 
treme moderation  he  evinced  when,  after  the  victory  of  Konieh, 
he  found  Russia  so  ready  to  profit  by  hia  success,  in  offering  her 
Sioonic  aid  to  the  Porte; — ois  eyes  were  then  opened  to  the 
real  character  of  that  insidious  policy  which,  blending  audacity 
with  intrigue,  the  most  plausible  professions  with  the  most  sellisu 
and  deep-laid  designs,  misses  no  chance,  no  occasion,  no  oppor- 
tunity which  prombes  an  advantage ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  present  critical  situation,  pregnant  with  hazards  as 
well  ap  difficulties,  has  not  tended  to  diminish  the  atrenglh.of  the 
conviction  then  produced  upon  his  mind.  Mean  while  Russia, 
true  to  her  purposes,  and  ever  watchful  to  promote  them,  has 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  Viceroy's  court  to  observe  his  proceedings. 
This  power  at  least  fully  understands  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion, end  appreciates,  at  their  true  value,  those  circumstances 
which  appear  to  escape  the  notice  of  other  nations. 

But,  with  a  view  to  the  objects  here  pointed  at,  some  persons 
havo  thought  that  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Candia  has  be- 
come necessary  to  this  country ;  not  only  as  an  outpost  whence 
to  watch  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  but  also  as  a  central 
rendezvous  for  en  ermy,  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  tlie  East. 
To  Mohammed  Ali  this  island  is  worse  than  useless ;  end  Ce^ 
tain  Scott  is  of  opinion  that  be  would  willingly  barter  away  the 
unprofitable  distinction  of  possessing  such  a  dependency  for 
any  advantage,  however  trifilng,  if  he  could  do  so  with  hononr. 
He  knows  that  the  mutual  jealouay  of  the  European  Powers 

E laced  this  island  as  a  kind  of  deposit  in  his  hands ;  he  feeU  the 
urden  of  maintaining  it,  whilst  Syria  still  remains  onsetlied 
and  unsubdued ;  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  main- 
tainiog  it  for  any  length  of  time,  excepting  at  sacrifices  wbicli, 
in  his  estimation,  must  far  outweigh  any  benefits  he  can  possibly 
derive  from  its  possession.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
consist!  of  Greeks,  who  have  an  ineradicable  aversion  to  my 
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MahwwaedttO  geveroment  g  they  were  from  th«  first  exatpsrated 

by  the  serenties  exerused  against  tbem  j  and  this  feeltDg  hu 
deepened  iato  the  iBWt  implacable  Itatred,  io  conaequence  of  tlie 
stupid  ferocity  of  the  Viceroy's  drunken  admiral,  Oamao  IWha, 
who  choae  to  carry  into  effect  instructioDs  given  Lira,  upon  tlie 
Buppo«ti(Na  that  the  island  was  la  a  state  of  insnrrection,  some 
time  after  the  disturbances  had  been  suppressed  by  the  governor, 
aad  terms  granted  to  the  insui^ents.  The  whole  odium  of  this 
aet  of  treachery  fell,  naturally  enough,  upon  Mabommed  Ali,  and 
gave  a  deathblow  to  alt  confidence  in  his  government.  Ezplana- 
tiens  were  offered,  but  in  vain.  The  bubarity  of  the  Mofilem 
drankard  ruined  all ;  and  Mohammed  Ali  knows  well  enough 
that  the  very  first  indicalion  of  an  attack  from  without  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  within. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  offered  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  acqubition  of  Candia,  would,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rities* be  of  the  ver^  greatest  importance.  It  is  so  situated  that 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles  might  be  constantly  watched ;  whilst  the  Bay  of 
Soda,  oa  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  forma  a  harbour  unrivalled 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  which,  if  Captain  Scott's  opinion  it 
well  founded,  might  be  rendered  as  strong  as  either  Port  Mahon 
01  La  Valetta.     '  The  island,'  says  he,  '  is  capacious  enough  to 

<  coDt^n  a  force  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  of  service  in  the  event 
'  of  an  armed  intervention  being  necessary ;  and  it  would  not,  like 

<  most  ttf  the  present  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Medi- 
'  terranean,  be  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  its  supplies.' 
The  expense  attendant  upon  its  occupation  would  no  doubt  be 
heavy,  in  the  first  instance,  owing  to  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  fortified  points,  harbours,  roads,  and  other  works ;  but  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  Captain  Scott  describes  as  altogether 
extraordinary,  would,  under  proper  management,  soon  repay  this 
expenditure ;  and  this  country,  having  acquired  such  a  posses- 
sion, might  in  that  case  save  the  expense  she  incurs  by  '  pro- 
'  tecting'  five  of  the  seven  islands  composing  that  useless  ap- 
pendage— the  Ionian  Republic.  Nor  wonld  she  improve  her 
own  position  only  by  the  acquisition  of  Candia ;  she  would  at  the 
same  time  atrengthen  Egypt,  by  relieving  that  power  of  a  bur- 
densome posseaaion,  and  allowmg  jt  to  direct  its  undivided  at- 
tention to  Syria,  on  which  alone  its  energies  should  be  con- 
centrated. 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  a  war  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet  It. 
If  our  preponderance  in  the  East  be  worth  preserving,  the  pro- 
per means  should  be  employed  to  maintain  it ;  and  of  these  by 
far  the  moat  important  appear  to  be  the  occupation  of  Candia, 
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and  the  decided  support  of  Eg^t  in  establishing  her  power  in 
Syria.  What  is  the  actual  position  of  Russia  ?  The  boundaries 
of  that  power  may  now  be  considered  as  advanced  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  even  to  Cape  Matapan  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
if  suffered  to  exist,  will  always  act  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Court  of  St  Fetersbui^.  Russia,  it  is  well  known,  regards 
the  Dardanelles  as  '  tlie  key  of  her  own  house,'  and  her  hand  is 
already  extended  to  grasp  it ;  she,  in  fact,  clutches  at  it,  and,  un- 
less prevented,  will  soon  seize  it,  without  ceremony.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander,  in  the  conferences  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurth,  let 
out  the  real  views  of  Ms  Cabinet  to  Napoleon;  he  thought  he  had 
found  an  ally  who  would  willingly  give  up  Turkey  as  the  price 
of  his  friendship  ;  and,  in  this  conviction,  he  laid  aside  all 
reserve.  He  was  mistaken  in  his  calculation;  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  how  truly  he  indicated  the  true  aim  of  his 
policy.  The  Russian  system  never  changes.  It  is  the  same 
now  OS  when  Alexander  sought  in  vain  to  render  Napoleon  an 
accomplice  in  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  Is  it  not  then  in- 
cumbent on  Great  Britain  to  take  up  a  position,  where  she  may 
be  at  hand  to  frustrate  the  daring  projects  of  that  unscrupulous 
power,  and  to  protect  those  interests,  the  support  of  which  is 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  own  preponderance  and 
power  as  to  the  preservation  of  Turkey,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  tranquillity  in  Europe  ?  '  Malta,'  says  Captain  Scott, 
'  is  no  longer  sufficiently  near  the  Levant  to  protect  our  trade, 
*  and  give  timely  support  to   Greece,    Syria,   and   Egypt,   in 

<  case  of  need ;  particularly,  keeping  in  view  the  change  that 
'  will   be    effected    in     naval  warfare    by    the   application    of 

<  steam.     The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  Ionian  Islands,  ex- 

<  cept  Cerigo,  which,  however,  does  not  possess  a  port  that  could 
'  contain  a  collier,  much  less  shelter  a  jUet.^ — {Mambles,  vol.  ii. 
p.  348.)  Russia  looks  far  before  her,  and  also  on  either  side. 
Possessed  of  Constantinople  and  commanding  the  Dardanelles, 
she  would  not  only  be  in  a  situation  to  establish  her  supremacy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  would,  in  effect,  be  more  tnan  half 
way  in  her  contemplated  progress  to  the  Indus  and  the  Punj^. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  apprising  our  readers  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  devote  any  part  of  our  space  to  those 
parts  of  Mr  Lane's  work  which  treat  of  Domestic  Life,  the 
Common  Usages  of  Society,  Language,  Literature  and  Science, 
Superstitions,  Magic,  Astrology,  Alchemy,  Amusements,  Mnsie, 
Public  Recitations  of  Romances,  Festivals,  Private  Festivides, 
Death  and  Funeral  Rites,  and  several  other  matters;  all  of 
which  are  the  more  instructive  as  they  contain  a  record  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  changes 
at  present  in  operation  in  Egypt,  are  likely  soon  to  disappear. 
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To  those,  however,  who  take  an  interest  in  examining  tlie  de- 
tails of  Oriental  life,  and  comparing  them  with  such  as  are  ex- 
bibited  under  different  and  more  advanced  forms  of  social  ex- 
istence, this  work  presents  a  mine  of  curious  information  which 
none  can  explore  without  advantage  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the 
nuttior's  dcBcriptions  are  materially  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
woodcuts  interspersed  throughout  his  book. 

On  one  subject  only  do  we  wish  that  this  assiduous  and  patient 
observer  bad  given  us  more  ample  details ;  we  mean,  in  respect  to 
the  Coptic  portion  of  the  population  of  Egypt.  This  singular  race, 
who  are  unquestionably,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  in  whose  language  have 
been  preserved,  intermixed  with  other  elements,  the  remains  of 
that  original  idiom  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  have  acquired  a  peculiar  importance,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  European  scholars,  from  the  insight  which  has  latterly 
been  obtained  into  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  Egypt ; 
and  we  therefore  regret  that  Mr  Lane  did  not  direct  more  of  his 
attention  to  an  examination  of  their  actual  condition  and  man- 
ners. The  exemption  which  they  enjoy  from  military  service 
is  itself  an  immunity  which  sufhciently  attests  their  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  native  population ;  and  shows  that  the  Pasha 
considers  them  as  better  qualified  to  serve  him  in  other  depart- 
ments. They  are  still  distinguished  by  the  generic  term  of 
writers ;  but,  according  to  Captain  Scott,  their  numbers,  as  well 
as  their  influence,  are  very  much  reduced.  Under  the  Mam- 
lukes  and  the  Turks,  tliey  occupied  nearly  all  the  inferior  offices 
connected  with  the  collection  ot^  the  revenue ;  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  population  that  possessed  any  degree  of  instruction. 
At  present  their  occupations  are  considerably  more  varied  than 
fornitrly ;  and  they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  de- 
pressed by  those  innovations  which  muSt  eventually  prove  so 
beneficial  to  their  country.  They  profess  Christianity,  which, 
however,  has  been  completely  overlaid  with  superstitions  of 
various  kinds  ;  insomuch  that  ail  which  bears  the  name  in  Egypt 
is  but  the  sightless  and  hideous  mummy  of  a  Christian  church. 
Still  they  are  a  singular  people,  and  as  their  lineage  gives  them 
an  interest  to  Egyptian  scholars,  so  their  language  has  latterly 
acquired  a  peculiar  importance  from  the  cause  already  alluded  to. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  future  travellers  will  devote  a  portion 
of  their  attention  to  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  equally  incurious ; — we  mean  the  collection  of 
Coptic  manuBcripts.  A  small  document  of  this  kind,  especially 
if  it  happened  to  be  a  lexicon— and  it  is  known  that  at  least  one 
such  work  exists— would  be  worth  a  thomand  camel-loads  of 
modem  deBcriptiona< 
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Art.  VIII— 1.  Letter fiom  W.  B.  HaMiltok,  Biq.  tothe  Eari, 
(^ELais,  o»  the  New  il0u»es<ifFarl^maa.     Lomlon:   1836. 

2.  Second  Letter  Jroni  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Em.  to  the  Eahl  of 
Elgin,  on  the  propriety  o/eidoptlHff  the  Greek  style  of  Architec- 
ture in  the  conairaction  of  the  New  Houset  qf  Parliament.  Lon- 
don: 1836. 

TI^E  hold  it  to  be  undeniable  that  Mr  Hamilton,  by  publishing 
"'  these  letters,  has  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the 
arts,  to  the  cause  of  good  taste,  and  indeed  to  the  character  of 
this  country.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  stands  deservedly  high ; 
his  experience  in  matters  connected  with  the  subject  in  question 
has  been  extensive  and  varied ;  he  has  been,  at  afferent  periods 
of  his  life,  engaged,  and  creditably  known,  in  high  political  situa- 
tions ;  his  connexions  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  lie  among 
those  persons  whose  prejudices  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
prevailing  architectural  iashion ;  nevertheless  he  comes  forward 
manfully  to  protest  aralnst  the  barbarism  into  which,  we  grieve 
to  Bay,  the  constituted  authorities  appear,  without  anv  thing  like 
due  consideration,  to  have  been  hurried :  he  has  at  least  reaped 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  immediately  rallied  round  mm 
all  those  whose  opinions  were  most  worthy  of  regard ;  and  he 
may  possibly  even  yet  be  the  means  of  averting  the  evil  which 
he  BO  much  and  so  justly  apprehends. 

Kone  but  the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  frivolous  minds  will 
treat  this  as  a  matter  otsmall  account.  The  question  relates  to 
an  event  which,  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  never  occurred  before 
in  this  country,  and  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  for  a  long 
course  of  ages — the  erecting  of  a  building  upon  a  scale  of  adequate 
magnificence,  for  the  most  exalted  objects  known  among  a  free 
people,  the  transaction  of  its  legislative  business.  To  this  struc- 
ture is  devoted  a  vast  space  of  the  ground  consecrated  by  the 
most  noble  associations,  and  bordering  upon,  or  in  view  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  great  river  which 
washes  their  walls.  Most  ample  sums  of  money  are  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  the  work.  A  mighty  interest  is  naturally 
excited  in  the  ch(Hce  of  the  plan ;  the  competition  of  artists  is 
invited ;  the  most  eminent  in  the  empire  have  come  forward  to 
the  struggle  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  exaggeration  in  affirming 
that  upon  the  selection  which  shall  be  made  must  depend,  for  ge- 
nerations, the  place  that  this  country  will  occupy  among  the  na- 
tions of  Modern  Europe  for  architectural  taste.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  by  imagining  that  any  such  line  can  be  drawn 
between  one  department  and  all  others;  upon  the  selection  must 
depend  our  national  reputation  for  taste ;  and  the  state  of  the  art! 
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amongst  us,  in  the  present  ag«,  will  for  ^ver  be  judged  of  by  tlic 
cliojce  and  by  the  execution  of  this  plaa.  In  thes«  circumstances, 
we  speak  it  witli  some  pain,  it  yas  deemed  expedient  to  restrict 
the  artists  to  two  kinds  of  architecture ;  one,  the  growth  of  a  dark 
age, — the  Gothic;  the  other,  the  Elizabethan  modification,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Gothic,  which  formed  a  kind  of  tiansition  from  that 
to  the  architecture  of  latei,'  times,  when  the  pure  models  of  Italy, 
and  the  yet  chaster  models  of  Greece,  were  happily  lesorted 
to.  Agamst  this  error  Mr  Hamilton  earnestly,  forcibly,  and 
learnedly  contends;  his  ai^uments  meet  with  a  general  as- 
sent ;  no  impartial  and  disinterested  person  seems  able,  or  indeed 
inclined  to  controvert  them ;  yet  the  Gothic  or  the  Elizabethan 
plan  is  persevered  in,  and  the  choice  will  be  consummated,  if  an 
immediate  expression  of  opinion  does  not  take  place.  We  have, 
therefore,  deemed  it  a  duty  to  bring  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  learned  author's  observations,  re^rrlng  to  the  Tracts  them- 
selves for  a  fuller  discussion,  and  promising,  as  we  safely  can, 
that  they  will  prove  equally  interestiog  to  the  man  of  taste  and 
the  man  of  letters. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  an  observer  in  this  preference  of 
the  two  given  styles,  is  the  absurdity  of  building,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  twelfth  or  the  six- 
teenth. HitbeTto  the  architecture  of  each  age  has  been  its  own ; 
even  the  models  of  perennial  admiration  furnished  by  the  an- 
dents  have  been  adopted  only  with  such  varieties  and  adapta- 
tions as  might  be  said  to  naturf^ize  the  Greek  or  Koman  style 
in  the  diS'erent  periods  which  imitated  them.  But  now  we  are, 
it  seems,  to  build  as  William  Eufus  or  Cardinal  Wolsey  would 
have  built — or  rather  (for  their  taste  and  their  sense  would  pro- 
bably have  been  better  had  they  lived  in  our  days)  we  are  to 
build  now  as  we  should  have  built  had  we  lived  under  the  Nor- 
mans and  the  Tudors.  A  structure  is  about  to  be  erected,  which, 
in  size  and  in  costliness,  may  vie  with  any  in  Europe — perhaps 
surpass  them  all — a  structure  to  which  Europe  will  look  with  the 
greatest  interest,  possibly  with  a  somewhat  jealous  eye ;  and  we 
wilfully  reject  the  matchless  beauties  of  Italian  and  Grecian 
architecture — the  great  triumphs  of  the  art  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened ages  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  for  the  remains  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  barbarous  times. 

The  reign  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  Mr  Hamilton  observes, 
was  of  short  duration.  It  had  superseded  the  Gothic,  and  was 
soon  supplanted  by  tlic  Italian  school^  in  the  seventeenth  and  ear- 
lier part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  the  middle  of  the  latter, 
our  style  was  still  further  improved  and  exalted,  by  a  resort  to  the 
purer  school  of  Greece ;  and  although  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
there  lias  been  a  considerable  tendency  to  the  style  in  question  (en- 
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couraged,  our  author  thinks,  if  not  mainly  begun,  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole),  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  unless  in  private  houses,  where  that 
style  has  some  recommendation  from  conrenience,  and  in  ChurcheS) 
where  it  has  been  retained  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  g;raiul 
Cathedrals,  by  far  the  greater  number,— indeed  with  a  very  few 
exceptions, — all  the  most  important  of  the  public  buildings  hare 
been  constructed  after  the  ancient  and  classic  models.  It  may  be 
added,  that  although  the  associations  which  connect  the  Gothic 
style  with  Church  architecture,  form  a  very  just  ground  of  pre- 
ference, it  is  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  taste  to  feelings  of  a  higher 
nature  that  this  can  be  justified — for  doubtless  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  paltry  than  the  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  reduction 
of  such  structures  as  Westminster  Abbey  and  York  Minster  to 
the  proportions  of  a  small  church  or  chapel, — more  especially  if 
the  ornamental  luxuriancy  be  retained,  excusable  only  where  the 
building  is  upon  an  immense  scale. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  plan,  drawn  from  con- 
venience as  to  internal  arrangements,  plainly  has  no  application 
to  public  buildings  like  those  in  question.  But  there  is  an  ar- 
gument of  convenience  against  it  which  Mr  Hamilton  presses 
with  great  force.  '  We  are  all  sensible '  (he  says)  '  of  the  daily 
'  increasing  inconvenience  from  the  increased  consumption  of  coal 
'  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  the  injury  done  often  to  the  ap- 

*  pearance  of  our  public  edifices  where  there  are  many  projecting 

*  members,  with  intricate  details,  cannot  have  escaped  notice. 
'  Not  to  mention  less  conspicuous  examples  of  this  great  evil, 

*  St  Paul's  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  it  in  one  epenes  of 
'  architecture,  and  the  recently  restored  parts  of  Henry  VII.'s 
'  chapel  in  the  other.  Now,  the  Greek  architecture  is,  of  alt 
'others,  the  best  adapted  for  avoiding  this  crying  nuisance;  the 

*  comparatively  few  intersections  which  the  parts  of  it  require — 
'  the  small  projections  of  the  mouldings,  compatible  with  large. 
'  and  massive  general  features, — the  almost  total  absence  of  updeir 
'  cuttings — the  simplicity  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  consequent  f»^ 
'  cility  of  cleaning  and  restoring  the  surfaces,  are  all  so  many  re^ 
'  commendations  of  the  Greek  style ;  independent  of  the  sape- 
'  rior  effect  it  produces  upon  the  eye  by  its  beautiful  proportions.'' 
The  erection  of  a  long  series  of  Gothic  window-buttresses  of  jet 
black,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  will  present,  it  may  well 
be  apprehended,  any  thing  rather  than  an  agreeable,  far  less  a, 
grand,  object  upon  which  the  eye  may  repose. 

The  following  remarks  are  well  deserving  of  attention : — 
'  The  architecture  of  the  Goths,  whicfa  perhnpa  was  notbio^  in  tb« 
main  but  the  degraded  Roman,  the  result  of  agea  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  WbiiTi>ai,  and  which  was  totally  deficient  in  that  which 
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foTOt  the  elBiMatB  of  rekl  beaatf  (lUce  tbe  media  officiaof  the  St<^c8,  wbich 
never  possessed  the  perfectnm  bonestum,  quod  omnes  numeras  habet,  bat 
\rcTe  taenJj  similitadinea  bonesti),  can  only  praseDt,  eren  in  its  ^mteit 
perfection,  that  species  of  beauty,  which  stiikes  as  something  imposing', 
M)d  beanttful  as  a  moss,  "  cumulate  Tidetur  perfectam."  The  common 
Blind  is  incapable  of  perceiving  in  it  what  is  defective,  or  vhy  it  is  im- 
perfect; but  as  &r  as  it  does  comprehend,  it  thinks  that  nothing  has 
l»eea  OTerlookad.  Cicero  compares  this  species  of  approval  to  that  which 
is  passed  upon  poems  and  upon  pictures  by  those  who  are  pleased  with, 
ana  who  praise  what  is  not  deserving  of  their  pruse,  bnt  who  when  bet- 
ter informed,  easily  change  their  opinion,  "  ob  earn,  credo,  cansam,  qndd 
insit  in  his  aliquod  probi,  quod  capiat  ig'naros,  qui  iidem,  quid  in  unique- 
que  re  vitii  sit,  nequeant  judicare.  Itaque  cum  sunt  docti  a  peritis,  tk- 
die  desistnnt  a  sententi&. 

'In  all  complete  styles  of  architecture,  to  produce  a  satisfactoiy  resul^ 
tbe  decorative  members  of  the  building  ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  ef- 
fioient  parts  of  it.  The  eye  and  the  reason  are  then  equally  gratilied  ; 
but  when,  as  in  the  Gothic,  the  apparent  frame  is  tobJly  different  from 
the  reiJ  one,  and  weak  forms,  as  well  of  weight,  as  of  support,  are  snper- 
indnced  upon  the  mechanical  couBtructioo,  an  illusion  is  produced,  which 
may  give  us  a  partial  pleasure,  but  necessarily  leads  to  a  confusion  of 
id^  :  and  the  facility  with  which  the  fancy  may  create  tfaese  merely  de- 
corative compositions,  the  avowed  objects  of  which  are  to  play  with  the 
imaginatton,  and  to  substitute  falsehood  for  troth,  is  sure  to  lead  to  the 
ifldnlgence  of  an  impure  taste,  and  to  all  the  other  discrepancies,  which 
mint  result  from  an  attempt  to  harmonize  two  contending  principles.' 

*  With  these  and  other  objections  against  the  re-introduction  of  Gothic 
azehiteetnre  amongst  us,  and  when  we  have  only  to  look  around,  either 
in  the  metropcdis.  or  in  the  great  provincial  towns,  where  the  Greek  or 
the  JtaliHii  s^les,  in  buildings,  too,  decided  upon  by  the  great  body  of  the 
pet^Ie,  and  even  in  many  of  the  modern  churches  erected  under  episco- 

fial  sanction,  are,  as  has  been  shown,  bo  generally  prevalent,  I  cannot  be- 
ieve  it  possible,  that  the  £nal  decision  of  the  nation,  through  the  repre- 
sentatives either  of  its  numbers,  or  of  its  property  and  intelligence,  will 
be  in  javonr  of  the  former.  Ko  one,  even  the  staunchest  advocate  of  the 
G«tbic,  mtinbins  its  superiority  over  the  Greek  abstractedly,  either  in 
raspect  to  harmony,  or  proportions,  or  majestic  simplicity,  or  conveni- 
o^K  :  and  tho  circumstance  just  mentioned  is  quite  a  sufficient  reply  to 
the  singular  notion,  that  Gothic  arches  and  pointed  windows  are  seces- 
sHiljr,  from  habit  or  otherwise,  connected  with,  or  calculated  to  inspiraa 
feeling  of  devotion — -and  that  square  windows  and  horizontal  beams  are 
suited  only  to  Pagan  superstition.  When  our  architects  begin  their 
studies,  they  are  not  put  to  learn  the  principles  upon  which  a  pinnacle 
must  be  placed  upon  a  turret,  or  tbe  proportions  which  the  oriel  window 
should  bear  to  tbe  ball,  or  even  to  the  strength  of  the  buttress  required 
to  support  the  wall  which  would  be  crashed  without  it  j  these  are  subse- 
quent considerations,  which  must  be  learnt,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
axficote  Gommissioos  imposed  upon  them  by  individuals  t  but  they  do 
imra  tbe  distinctive  characters  of  the  Greek  orders,  the  proportitHis  be- 
twees  tfa*  heighttwd  diameter  of  a  shaft,  thwe  of  th«  «Ghiiuu^  UHjailti)lw 
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andliieabecns,  thoseoftbe  entablature,  uid  the  pediments;  these  ore  what 
the  beBt  mastere  in  the  best  times,  and  in  the  most  civilized  communi- 
ties, set  before  tbeir  scholars,  and  these  are  the  principles,  which,  if  left 
to  their  own  judgment  and  genius,  they  would  all  wish  to  pnt  in  practice. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  we  run  away  from  our  own  principles,  when 
aa  opportunity  is  offered  of  placing  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  what  we 
can  affect ;  or  that  we  are  fearful  of  competing  with  others,  in  a  monu- 
ment founded  upon  the  same  principles,  which  are  now  acted  upon  every 
where  else.  Gothic  architecture  having  in  truth  no  strict  rules  of  pro-- 
portion — size,  height,  mouldings,  decoration  being  all  arbitrary — you  will 
there  indeed  be  safe  from  criticism ;  judges,  amateurs,  and  architects  may 
all  bare  different  opinions,  and  be  all  right,  or  all  wrong ;  what  was  in  • 
admissible  in  one  country,  or  in  one  generation,  will  meet  with  its  arche- 
type in  another  j  what  was  never  before  seen  in  England,  will  be  defend- 
ed by  examples  from  Ronen,  or  Auch,  or  from  Cologne ;  and  we  shall 
have  such  a  medley  as  eye  never  saw,  or  pen  never  drew  before-^ 
■  They  talk  of  principles,  but  nothing  prize, 
<  And  all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice.' 

In  truth,  since  the  subject  lias  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion by  Mr  Hamilton's  Letters,  there  appears  to  be  only  one 
solitary  argument  upon  which  the  advocates  of  the  plan  rely.- 
They  say  that  in  whatever  way  the  building  is  laid  out,  Westmin- 
ster Hall  must  be  included  within  its  limits,  or  attached  to  it  [ 
and,  as  this  grand  structure  is  Gothic,  there  can  be  no  other  style 
adopted  for  the  r^st.  But  there  are  many  satisfactory  answers 
to  this  argument.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mr  Hamilton  observes, 
if  the  new  building  must  of  necessity  hariaonize  with  the  neigh* 
bouring  ancient  structures  of  Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey,  how 
happens  it  that  the  alternative  of  the  Elizabethan  style  is  present- 
ed ?  Then,  the  style  of  those  ancient  buildings  themselves  is  very 
far  from  being  the  same;  indeed,  that  of  Henry  VIT.'s  chapel^ 
if  not  of  an  architecture  peculiar  to  itself,  at  least  hears  no  re- 
semblance either  to  the  Hall  or  the  Abbey.  Perhaps  it  is  enoagb 
to  say  that  the  beauty  of  Westminster  Hall  lies  in  thefinside  viewj 
and  that  any  device  which  mi^ht  be  resorted  to  for  correcting  the 
outside,  would  in  no  respect  improve  it.  But  what  necessity  is 
there  for  including  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  building  ?  Why 
may  not  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  Laws  are  made, 
he  near  the  hall  where  Justice  is  administered,  without  forming 
part  of  the  same  structure  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  our  object  is  rather  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  towards  Mr  Hamilton's  Tracts  than  to  give  any 
abstract  of  them.  But  we  cannot  close  this  article  without  quo- 
ting the  following  general,  and  extremely  judicious  remarks. 

■  There  have  been  six  principal  epochs  in  modem  history,  at  each  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  ancient  art  has  made  gigantic  strides — the  fiist 
mn  that  in  wbieh  the  Increawd  Weidth  and  Uaraing  pf  ths  Italiuu  it 
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the  age  of  Leo  led  tbe  vny,  by  excsTations  for  palaces  and  chnrchee,  to 
the  recovery  of  so  many  lost  remains  ^m  tbe  minH  and  rabbiib  of 
Rone,  which,  with  the  reTival  of  literature,  and  tbe  liberal  pstKMitge  of 
the  great,  contributed  to  form  the  eminent  artists  of  those  days.  The 
second  was  the  diBcovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  first 
brought  ns  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  forms  &miiiar  to  the  ancients 
in  their  household  ut^Qsilsi  and  with  specimens  of  their  mural  paintings, 
though  these  in  truth  were  in  part  made  known,  when  tbe  palaces  of  the 
Cesars,  and  the  baths  of  Titus,  were  cleared  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then  came  the  excavations  in  Hadrian's  villa  below  Tivoli,  the  vases  of 
Nola  and  of  Magna  Gnacia,  the  Speculations  undertakm  to  excavate  at 
Veii,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  eternal  city,  and  the  contemporaneoas 
manificence  of  Pius  VI.,  the  real  founder  of  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican ; 
together  with  the  liberality  of  our  own  countrymen  in  purchasing  some 
of  tbe  most  precious  monuments,  which  these  operations  brought  to 
light.  The  fourth  epoch  was  marked  by  the  visits  of  our  learned  tra- 
vellers and  artists  to  the  ruins  of  Balbeck  and  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
lesser  Aeia,  and  by  the  successive  publications  of  the  Society  of  Dilet- 
tanti. Your  Lordship  then  stepped  forward  to  rescue  from  tbe  hands  <^ 
barbarians,  and  eventually  from  the  more  destructive  struggles  of  dvil 
war,  tbecAc^effcwtrrff  of  Phidias,  which  we  had  already  begun  to  appre* 
ciate  from  drawings  and  measurements  and  engravings.  The  sixth  and 
last  great  event  of  this  character  was  the  discovery  of  tbe  tombe  of  th« 
Greek  inhabitants  of  parts  of  Etruria ;  and  the  last  fifteen  years  hava 
produced  Irom  this  rich  and  still  unexhausted  mine,  proofs  of  the  extent 
eive  range  and  high  quality  of  Greek  art,  which  we  could  not  have 
gleaned  from  history,  and  which  are  furnishing  us  with  more  data, 
whence  to  pursue  our  reciprocal  illustrations  of  art  by  literature,  and 
literature  by  art,  than  all  which  we  possessed  before. 

•  These  are  a  few  of  the  points  to  which  tbe  attention  of  the  youth 
of  onr  opper  classes  ought  to  be  directed  ;  and  when  we  add  to  a  know- 
ledge «f  such  historiiml  details,  a  familiarity  with  tbe  works  of  the 
amaents,  either  by  casts  or  engmvings,  and  the  literary  labours  of  thoso, 
who  have  best  illHetrated  these  triumphs  of  genius  i  and  have  accom- 
panied tbe  whole  with  a  study  of  tbe  chief  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
Bad  Roman  medals  and  lapidary  inscriptions,  the  best  correctors  and 
lights  of  history,  geography,  mythology,  and  archieology,  in  general,  we 
may  then  hope  to  see  a  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  in  art  pervade  those 
classes,  which  ought  to  give  tbe  tone,  and  perform  tbe  part  of  judges 
and  protectors  to  others,  who  look  up  to  them  for  employment ;  for  such 
as  is  the  demand,  such  will  be  tbe  supply — if  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
inditferent  performances,  because  we  are  satisfied  with  mediocrity,  we 
^all  never  be  disappointed.  It  will  come  to  our  doors  in  shoals,  onatked 
for  and  not  wanted  ;  tbe  plant  that  is  not  well  trained  by  tbe  bani  of  tke 
gardener,  will  luxuriate  in  buren  poverty,  and  will  rivM  the  %eed  of  tbe 
field  (  but  if  thoee  who  are  to  guide,  know  atid  put  in  practice  the  ruUs 
of  culturt^  tbe  production  will  reward  liem  for  their  toil,  and  reflept 
boDonr  on  the  nand  which  recired  it.' 
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Art.  IX — \.Attita,  a  Bomance,  By  tte  Author  of  tbe  Gipsy, 
&c.    (G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.)   3  vols.  8vo.   London:  18a7. 

2,  Bookwoodt  a  Romance.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth^ 
Esq.     Fourth  Edition.     8ro.     London:  1836. 

S.  CrielUon.  By  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq.  3  vols. 
8ro.    London:  1836. 

rpHB  state  of  Komance,  wnce  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
-^  has  not  been  of  the  most  hig;h  and  palmy  kind.  In  his  own 
department  that  great  writer  haa  so  completely  preoccupied  the 
E^und, — had  so  nearly  filled  the  picture  gallery  of  Romance,  with 
nistorical  or  imaginary  portraits  from  his  own  pencil, — that  little 
or  no  room  seemed  left  for  the  performances  of  the  most  meritorious 
artiste.  Even  the  small  space  which  he  left  unoccupied,  we  can 
hardly  consider  as  since  filled  up,  by  any  production  entitled  to 
take  Its  place  beside  his  majestic  and  beautiful  delineations.  Alad- 
din, we  remember,  left  but  the  twenty-fourth  window  of  his 
palace-hall  to  the  Sultan  to  finish,  and  after  all  he  could  not 
accomplish  it.  He  had  to  w^t  till  that  genius  who  had  executed 
the  other  twenty-three  came  to  his  assistance.  We,  too,  must  wait 
until  a  genius  of  a  kindred  order  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  shall  arise, 
ere  we  can  hope  to  see  the  spirit  of  Romance  revive  iii  all  its 
former  majesty  and  beauty. 

We  do  not  wonder  then,  that  the  inventive  talent  of  the  age 
has,  of  late,  taken  so  much  more  decidedly  the  direction  of  Novel- 
writing,  than  of  Romance.  In  the  former,  moderate  abilities, 
acquaintance  with  society,  and  a  quick  perception  of  charac- 
teristic traitB,^with  some  infusion  of  humour,  seem  sufficient 
to  ensure  success.  To  the  novelist,  '  the  world's  his  oyster, 
*  which  he  with  pen  doth  open  :'  he  has  but  to  look  about  him 
upon  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  daily  contact, — the 
feelings,  interests,  and  prejudices  which  regulate  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  those  around  him, — to  set  in  his  note-book  com- 
mon characters,  common  events,  and  conversations,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  an  amusing,  nay  strongly  interesting  novel  are  ready 
to  his  hands.  Add  to  this,  ordinary  tact  in  selection  and  liveli- 
ness of  narrative,  and  wc  enumerate  all  that  this  branch  of  fiction 
seems  to  need.  But  Romance  requires  abilities  of  a  different 
order,  A  novelist  may  be  amusing,  and  yet  the  most  prosaic  of 
mortals.  Such  was  Fielding ; — such,  except  in  a  few  scenes  of 
Clarissa,  is  Richardson ;  but  a  Romance  writer,  if  he  is  to  be 
tolerated  at  all,  must  be  a  poet  in  feeling  and  in  heart.     He  can 
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find  but  to  a  veiy  small  extent  tlie  materials  of  composition  in 
the  scenes  around  him.  Even  the  annale  of  the  past,  to  which 
he  must  revert  as  his  sources,  present  him  vith  his  materials  in 
the  rudest,  barest,  and  most  disjointed  form.  The  more  he 
penetrates  into  the  minutiae  of  history,  the  more  he  accumulates 
about  him  a  mass  of  incoherent  particulars.  The  caliidajuncivra 
must  be  his  own ;  the  fire  by  which  all  these  scattered  substances 
are  to  be  fused  into  one  coherent  whole,  must  come  from  within ; 
and  it  must  be  the  flame  of  genius,  not  fi^neral  talent  merely, 
that  will  suffice  for  that  purpose.  Talent  may  enable  a  Ro- 
mance writer  to  make  a  tolerable  historical  mosaic ;  but  in  no 
mosaic  can  the  real  separation  of  the  parts,  and  their  artificial 
junction,  be  altogether  concealed.  There  must  be  a  strong  and 
independent  energy  of  mind  exerted  on  the  materials  accumulated 
by  study  and  observation,  by  which  they  are  not  merely  dyna- 
mically but  thoroughly  united ; — an  interpenetrating  and  subtile 
power  which,  like  the  long  sought  for  menstruum  of  the  alchy- 
mists,  shall  act  as  a  universal  solvent,  and  enable  the  projector 
to  extract  at  last  from  the  discordant  elements  which  filled  hia 
alembic,  a  compact,  beautiful,  and  homogeneous  whole. 

It  is  natural  enough,  then,  we  think,  considering  the  compa- 
rative ease  of  Novel  writing  and  its  probability  of  success,  if 
executed  with  even  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  address 
in  the  management  of  incident  and  dialogue ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  high  qualities  which  a  true  Romance  presupposes  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  and  the  disproportionate  study  and  reflec- 
tion necessary  for  the  accumulation,  selection,  and  due  disposition 
of  its  materials— with  the  conspicuous  and  complete  nature  of  the 
failure,  in  the  event  of  want  of  success — (for  that  middle  state 
of  doubtful  popularity  with  the  prospect  of  which  a  novelist  may 
console  himself,  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  the  Romance  writer, 
whose  work  '  either  makes  him  or  unmakes  him  quite,') — it  is 
natural  enough,  we  think,  that  while  our  novelists  of  talent  have  of 
late  been  numerous,  few  writers  of  any  eminence  have  ventured 
to  attempt  the  task  of  sustaining  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Ro- 
mance. The  day  labourers,  the  ordinary  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  circulating  libraries,  to  whom  it  is  all 
one  whether  they  pen  a  heroic  Romance,  '  or  turn  a  Persian 
'  tale  for  half  a  crown,'  of  course  continue  as  numerous  as  ever; 
they  '  have  their  reward'  as  usual;  but  we  speak  at  present  of 
men  of  higher  mark — writers  of  some  strength  and  originality 
of  mind,  who  guide  instead  of  following  the  public  taste,  and 
whose  productions  will  in  some  measure  contribute  to  form  the 
literary  tastes  and  character  of  the  age.    And  of  these  almost  all 
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hare  devoted  themselves  to  different  departments  of  tJie  Novel  j 
according  as  their  powers  leant  towards  the  delineation  of  scenes 
of  domestic  life,  or  of  bustling  adventure ;  or  towards  the  exhibi- 
tion, in  broad  and  laughable  caricature,  of  characteristic  peculi- 
arities and  volgarides.  We  certainly  feel  grateful  to  such  writers 
as  Mr  Lister,  Captain  Marryat,  Mrs  Gore,  and  Mr  MorieV,  for 
their  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  life,  for  such  they  are ;  tmd 
have  seldom  been  better  pleased  than  with  the  '  Abel  AUnut '  of 
the  latter,  which,  in  its  quiet  unpretending  humour  and  simplicity, 
recals  to  us  not  unpleasantly  the  recollection  of  Goldsmith.  We 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr  Hook  for  more  than  one  burst 
of  laughter  (reviewers  do  laugh  occasionally)  over  some  of  those 
accumulations  of  comic  miseries,  which  he  showers  upon  his  cha- 
racters as  &om  a  cornucopia,  with  a  prodigality  of  invention  ns- 
equalled  since  the  persecutions  with  which  the  mischievous  inge- 
nuity of  Pickle  assailed  the  unfortunate  Pallet  at  the  inn  in  Flan- 
ders. Of  the  eloquence,  deep  feeling,  and  powerful  interest  of  Mr 
Bulwer's  novels  we  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  our  high 
sense.  They  in  fact  carry  the  poetry  of  Romance  into  the  field  of 
the  Novel ;  and  might  perhaps  be  as  justly  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  former  as  to  the  latter  class  of  fictions.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
we  trust,  of  that  ungrateful  class  of  readers  who  while  they  read 
and  are  amused,  are  disposed  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  that  amusement — who,  like  Milton's 
spirits,  '  cram  and  blaspheme  their  feeder;' — but,  with  all  doe 
admiration  of  our  clever  and  ingenious  novelists  of  the  present 
day,  we  regret  to  see  the  nobler  field  of  Romance  left  uncultiva- 
ted, except  ny  persons  of  slender  capital,— occupied  with  no  higher 
object  than  that  of  drawing  from  it  a  mere  subsistence — and  are 
delighted  when  we  observe  such  writers  as  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  volumes  the  names  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  from  time  to  time  appearing  to  redeem  it  from 
barrenness ;  and  to  show,  that  though  '  the  mighty  minstrel 
•  breathes  no  longer,'  a  portion  of  his  mantle  (for  we  fear  it  has 
at  best  been  torn  to  pieces  and  divided)  has  descended  to  some  of 
his  successors. 

There  are  few  points  of  resemblance,  however,  between  Mr 
James  and  Mr  Ainsworth  ;  except  that  they  have  both  written 
historical  romances  which  have  been  popular  and  deservedly  so. 
Theyare  both  men  of  high  talent,  if  not  genius ;  but  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  minds,  in  their  prevailing  tastes,  in  the  objects 
at  which  they  respectively  aim,  as  embodying  their  views  of  the 
true  scope  andproper  field  of  Romance,  thev  have  but  few  points 
In  common.  There  is  more  of  brilliancy,-_more  of  what  looks  at 
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"first  sight  like  genius  and  originality  about  the  author  of  Rook- 
wood  ;  there  is  much  more  of  a  due  balance  of  mind,  and  of  a 
more  varied  and  better  adjustment  of  the  different  qualities  neces- 
sary for  a  romance  writer  in  the  author  of  Attila. 

Mr  James  has  not  oolyiramedliis  Romances  upon  the  model  of 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but,  whether  naturally,  or  by  that 
early  admiration  and  imitation  which  almost  amounts  to  second 
Bature,  his  whole  tastes  and  modes  of  thinking  have  grown  into 
a  singular  harmony  with  those  of  the  great  original  from  which 
he  drew.  He  has  to  some  extent  his  excellencies  ;  he  is  charge- 
able with  all  his  faults.  He  has,  for  instance,  the  same  loving 
admiration  of  the  paat,  prompting  him  naturally  to  revert  to  the 
fancied  glories  of  chivatrv,  and  to  revive  for  our  own  time  the 
splendours  of  pageants  which  have  past  away.  The  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  this  feeling  leads  him  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  periods 
in  which  the  scenes  of  his  varied  historical  picture  gallery  have 
been  placed ;  a  study  not  merely  ofgeneral  features  but  of  details ; 
for  to  him  as  to  Scott  it  is  not  sufficient  to  reconstruct  the  halls 
and  chief  apartments  of  the  fallen  edifice  of  former  times,  but  every 
minute  closet,  staircase,  or  vault  has  its  interest  and  importance  [ 
'  no  jutty,  frieze,  or  buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage'  must  be  ne- 
glected. It  is  a  labour  of  love  for  both  to  grope  among  the  old 
walls,  and  from  fragments  of  broken  arches,  and  vestiges  of  pil- 
lars and  rafters,  to  divine  the  original  plan,  and  to  build  up  anew 
the  social  structure  of  other  days  in  its  original  completeneis  and 
symmetry.  This  gives  to  the  productions  of  both  extreme  dis^ 
tinctness  of  portraiture,  and  appearance  of  individuality  in  their 
sketchesofdiemanneis,  dresses,  and  domesticarrangementeof  other 
times — in  all  the  externals  of  romance; — which,  however,  are  of 
extreme  importance  and  value  in  strengthening  the  impressions 
ari^ng  from  the  delineation  of  pas^on  and  character.  In  both 
cases  also,  it  has  led  to  prolixity  and  longueurs;  the  writers  not 
perceiving  that  to  readers  in  general  such  details  have  no  interest 
«r  value  for  their  own  sake;  and  that  the  moment  they  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  more  important  considerations  of  incident 
and  character,  they  become  mere  im pertinencies,  over  which  the 
reader  hurries  with  as  much  precipitation  as  possible.  Scott,  as 
we  have  said,  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  these  postages,  which, 
like  those  in  Mrs  Radcliffe's  castles,  lead  to  nothing ;  particularly 
in  his  later  romances,  where  the  details  of  dresses  and  pageants, 
and  the  description  of  mere  matters  of  stone  and  lime  are  need- 
lessly frequent,  and  have  no  tendency  to  advance  the  interest. 
Mr  James,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  sins  still  more  grievously  in  this 
tespect.  As  his  historical  and  antiquarian  information  would 
rather  seem  to  har«  been  generally  acquired  for  each  novel,  and 
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not,  like  Scott's,  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  early  and  BiDgularly  dis- 
onrsive  reading,  it  lias  a  proportional  ralue  in  his  eyes ;  he  cannot 
t^ord  to  part  with  any  of  it ;  in  some  shape  or  other  it  must  be 
l«id  before  his  readers;  and  what  cannot  be  crowded  into  one  part 
is  carefiilly  saved  and  laid  by  for  another.  He  is  so  much  ena- 
moured, in  short,  of  his  workmansbip,  that  he  leaves  the  scaf- 
fcdding  risible,  as  well  as  the  building  itself;  so  that  not 
uofrequently  the  interest  of  scenes,  in  themselves  extremely 
striking,  is  materially  impfured  by  the  long  andquarian  prepara- 
tion, or  needlessly  minute  descriptions  of  scenery  or  situation  by 
which  they  are  prefaced. 

<  S'il  rencontre  nn  palais  il  m'en  decrit  la  face 
II  me  promene  apr^s  de  terrasse  en  temuse, 
Je  saute  viDgt  feuilletB  pour  en  trouver  )a  fin, 
Etje  me  saure  a  peine  au  travers  du  jardin.' 
Let  us,  however,  limit  this  objection.  In  the  description  of 
manners  which  have  past  away,  of  dresses  which  are  foi^otten, 
of  buildings  suited  to  those  manners  and  habits,  and  unsuited  to 
those  by  which  they  have  been  superseded;— in  the  description  of 
every  thing  ephemeral  or  temporary,  a  romance  writer  is  apt  to  err 
on  the  side  of  oTcr-minuteness,  and  such  portions  of  his  work,  with 
whatever  skill  they  may  be  woven  into  the  narrative,  will  necessa- 
rily be  tedious  to  ordinary  readers.  It  is  not  so  with  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  thougn  apparently  just  as  little  connected  with 
the  furtherance  of  the  plot.  If  executed  with  ability,  these  continue 
to  have  the  same  charm  for  all  ages ;  because  they  are  unalterable 
in  their  miun  features ;  because  the  aspects  of  nature  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  time  to  connect  themselves  in  the  same  manner  with 
human  feelings  and  emotions — to  impart  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness 
or  d^ression  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  receive  from  it  a  colour- 
ing of  sunshine  ot  shadow  in  return.  *  The  generations  of  men,' 
Bays  Schiller,  '  wander  under  the  same  axure,  over  the  same 
'  green,  and  the  sun  that  shone  on  Homer  smiles  also  upon  us.' 
All  can  judge  of  the  truth  of  such  delineations;  for  in  the  school 
of  nature  m  are  unconsciously  educated,  and  her  features  iiib- 
pressed  more  or  less  on  the  memories  of  all.  Hence  the  pleasore 
derived  |rom  descriptive  poetry,  even  while  it  is  but  slenderly  if 
at  all  connected  with  incident  or  feeling.  Hence  the  deeper 
.diarm  which  it  acquires,  when,  in  the  hands  of  a  poetictd  artist^ 
deseriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  stormy  or  smiling  aspects  <rf 
aatnre,  are  made  to  influence  and  to  deepen  the  iiselings  of 
-the  actors  in  some  story  of  human  passions;  or  when  in 
■tiHny  those  feelings  are  made  to  communicate  their  own  tinge 
to  t^e .  landsc^^  '  making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place,' 
or^a  wUdetnwss  of  the  whole  promised  land  from  Dan  to 
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Beer&beba.  How  admirably,  for  iDStonce,  is  an  iUastratioii  of 
tbe  first,  are  these  external  and  physicl^  influences  made  to 
heighten  and  brine^  oat  in  strong  relief  the  moral  interest  of  the 
play  of  human  feehng  in  the  opening  scenes  of  Hamlet !  The 
gloemy  background  of  the  towers  of  Elsineur,  the  lonely  plat- 
n>rm,  tbe  bitter  cold  that  makes  the  sentry  sick  at  heart,  Uie  star 
Been  westward  of  the  pole  ae  the  bell  beats  one;  all  these  little  cir> 
cumstancca  of  an  extrutsic  character  are  made  most  effective  agent* 
in  prodncing  the  full  effect  of  the  piece,  by  tuning  the  minaasit 
-were  into  that  supernatural  key  to  which  it  must  oe  brought  ere 
it  can  fully  sympathize  with  that  mysterious  and  wonderful  play. 
We  hare  a  fine  instance  again  of  the  second — the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  landscape  painting  to  illustrate  the  power  of  human  feel- 
ings in  imparting  their  own  character  to  all  around  them,  in 
Crabbe's  Tale  of  the  Lover's  Journey.  To  the  heart  filled 
'  with  hope  and  calm  enjoyment,'  the  gorse-covered  heath,  the 
dusty  luies  of  burning  Band,  the  barren  common,  '  with  short 
'  sere  herbage  if  ithering  all  around,'  the  marshy  fens  fringed  with 
IffflWB-  rushes  and  marghmallows,  *  where  the  straitened  flood 

*  rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud,'  appear  all  em- 
blems of  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  Returning  by  another  road, 
Vjuder  ^he  influence  of  disappointment,  the  majestic  river  by 
which  the  lover  passes — winding  '  by  lovely  meadows  which  the 

*  waters  fed,'  the  hills,  the  green  hedgerows,  the  stately  mansion 
with  its  '  full-fed  steeds,  and  herds  of  grazing  deer,'  the  distant 
town,  the  fields  rich  with  cattle — all  objects,  however  beautiful 
in  themselves,  have  lost  their  interest  for  him : 

<  It  is  iba  soul  that  sees,  the  outward  eyes 

Preient  tbe  object,  bnt  the  mind  deacriea  I ' 
iNow  Mr  James  is  frequently  very  successful  in  his  landscape- 
painting,  andin  connectiog  his  descriptions  with  the  feelings  of  his 
personages,  so  as  not  to  render  his  sketches  a  mere  excrescence 
on.  the;  story.  He  manages  his  accidentia  as  tliey  are  called  by 
paintera,  with  very  considerable  address;  dropping  his  clouds  or 
aunshioeySO  as  to  present  his  heroes  in  the  best  relief;  timing  his 
tenpeats  judicioudy,  and  making  his  rain  and  thunder  descend  in 
B  manaer  very  serviceable  to  his  purposes.  His  descriptions  have 
tmother  merit,  which  he  shares  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  '1  hey  are 
not  made  the  mere  vehicles  of  fine  writing ;  bis  main  object  seems 
to  be  understood  ;  and,  provided  he  sketches  the  features  of  the 
flcen^.BO  as  to  present  them  clearly  to  the  mind's  eye,  he  seems  not 
a  little  indiffereut  whether  he  has  turned  his  periods  in  the  most 
unezceptioDable  manner  or  not.  In  hitting  the  chaiacteisistic  fea- 
tures of  a  scene,  so  as  to  enable  tbe  mind  to  form  a  picture,  he  does 
not  often  lail  i  there  'mom  mistiness  or  confusion  about  bis  draught. 
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We  hare,  indeed,  frequently  admired  the  success  with  whlek  he 
has  given  in  his  pagelFthe  features  of  wide  landscape,  seen  from  n 
mountainous  country,  of  the  appearance  of  some  woodland  chase 
or  rast  forest  stretching;  away  over  a  wide  valley  to  the  bases  of 
At  hills,  or  towards  some  wide  watered  shore.  We  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  more  than  one  passage  of  this  kind  in  De  L'Orme 
and  Henry  Mastertoo;  and,  inparticular,  ofafOTest  scene,  with  a 
thunderstorm,  in  Mary  of  Burgundy,— admirably  painted,  with  a 
broad  and  firm  hand — though,  not  having  the  work  at  present 
beside  us,  we  cannot  more  particularly  refer  to  the  passage  we 
allude  to. 

In  poiot  of  plot,  Mr  James's  Romances  are  neither  con- 
spicuously excellent  nor  the  reverse.  Hia  plots  frequently  hang 
somewhat  loosely  together,  Eind,  tried  by  the  test  of  such  a 
work  as  Tom  Jones,  it  would  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  *  suffi- 

*  eient  cause'  of  some  of  the  incidents,  or  to  show  their  neces- 
sary bearing  on  the  eatastrophe.  In  this,  however,  Mr  James 
noways  differs  from  most  of  bis  brethren  of  the  present  day ; 
and,  save  in  the  case  of  Kenllworth  and  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
iBOOr,  in  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  incidents  are  made 
to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  catastrophe,  we  could  not  point 
to  any  o(  Sir  Walter  Scott's  to  which  a  similar  objection  might 
not  be  plausibly  taken.  Plot,  in  fact,  is  not  the  strong  point 
either  ef  modern  novelists  or  romancers.  If  the  incidents  be 
separately  good,  and  tend  to  develope  character,  it  seems  all 
that  we  are,  in  these  degenerate  days,  entitled  to  expect.  The 
highest  test  we  can  now  venture  to  propose  is,  to  ask  whether  the 
work  amuses,  whether  the  interest  is  sustained  throughout, — be 
the  connexion  of  the  incidents  what  it  may.  In  this  respect,  Mr 
James  will  not  be  found  deficient.  We  never  took  up  a  work 
of  his  without  being  carried  forward,  pleasingly  and  agreeably, 
perhaps,  rather  than  with  intense  interest,  to  the  close.  We 
could  have  sometimes  wished  his  march  a  little  more  rapid,  and 
that  he  had  conducted  us  through  scenes  which  did  not  so  oftea 
suggest  the  idea  that,  somewhere  or  other,  we  had  seen  something 
like  them  before ;  but,  after  all,  his  route  lies  through  pleasant 
places,  and  some  interesting  agreeable  object  always  presents  itself 
in  time  to  beguile  us  on  with  satis&otion  to  the  end  of  our  joup- 
flfly.  He  is  by  no  means  limited  to  one  class  of  subjects  or  inci- 
dents; '  his  ventures  are  not  to  one  bottom  trusted,  nor  to  one 

*  place ;'  on  the  contrary,  there  is  ample  variety  and  emitrafit  of 
^1  kinds  in  his  works.  We  pass  lightly  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
«f  eourta  and  camps,  battles  and  banquets,  to  the  sdUness  ef  an- 
cestral castleB  asd  quiet  woodland  haunl^  *  sleep-seothing  groves 
•*  and  quiet  lands  between  { '  <  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,'  alter- 
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natfl  widi  coart  intnguu;  scenes  of  taotlon,  revolt,  titti  popular 
tumult,  with  tournaments,  and  '  fields  of  cloth  of  gold.'  The  acton 
IH  ibeio  scenes  are  ai  dirertiSet)  as  the  Bituationt.  Ermined 
monarchs,  adventurers  otfaineanU  '  in  sceptred  pall  came  sweep- 
*  tag  by ;'  nobles,  ohivalrous  or  dark^souled,  make  love,  intrigue, 
and  combat!  friars  and  eremites,  and  cardinals  orimson-stoled, 
plot  and  counterplot,  and  turn  the  weakness  ef  kings  and  the  pas- 
Honc  of  nobles  to  their  purposes ;  high-born  and  gentle  danes 
arable  and  coquette,  breaking  promises  and  hearts  with  as  much 
imliSerence  as  their  knightly  admirers  break  lances  and  heads  in 
their  honour ;  court  foots,  the  chartered  libertines  of  the  time, 
utter  their  quiddities  and  quaint  jests,  insinuating  truth  in  that  mot- 
ley garb  in  which  altnie  it  could  find  entrance  to  the  palace  and  the 
castle;  while  peaeanta,  robbers,  smugglers,  serving-men,  gipsies, 
and  mountaineers  bring  up  the  rear  ol  the  prooession — exempli- 
fyntg  most  of  the  leading  forms  in  which  aoeiety  arrayed  itseli 
during  Ibese  stirring  and  troublous  times.  It  is  much  for  any  one 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  painted  with  even  tolerable  truth  and 
Tivaiuty  so  many  forms  of  many>ooloured  life,  and  dealt  with 
eotutries  and  epochs  so  different  as  Mr  James  has  done,  and  yet 
succeeded  in  interesting  us  in  all ;  and  yet  this,  we  think,  he  » 
entitled  to  say.  For  though  hie  works  are  not  all  of  equal  merit, 
&en  is  roally  none,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  last,  in  which 
we  can  ^y  tnere  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
leading -actors  or  sufferers  in  the  scene.  In  one  he  leads  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Richelieu,  to  the  weak  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars,  connecting  with  these  the  history  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  his  Romance  De  Blenau  and  Pauline.  In 
another,  he  reverts  to  the  earlier  period  of  Philip  Augustus,  or 
to  the  brilliant  court  of  Henri  Quatre.  In  Damley,  the  scene 
is  changed  to  England  and  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  the  field 
of  Ardres.  The  kindred  spirit  of  Woleey  replaces  Richelieu  j 
and  the  ohanging  humours  of  the  impetuous,  but  heartless  Henry 
ue  given  wioi  the  same  spirit  as  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
Louis  XIII.  In  Mary  of  Burgundy  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Obent  under  the  Flemish  Masaniello,  Artevelde.  In  Henry 
Mflsterton  and  John  Marston  Hall,  we  are  placed  on  the  oft- 
trodden  ground  ef  the  English  civil  wars ;  and  it  is  enough  to 
Bay,  that  even  after  Scott's  masterly  pictures  of  opposing  Ca'miers 
and  Puritans,  these  spirited  reproductions  of  a  similar  topic  may 
be  perused  with  pleasure.  Again,  in  the  Gipsy,  we  have  an 
English  story  of  comparatively  recent  date,  without  the  advan- 
tages in  point  of  effect  afforded  by  the  pageantry  and  more  ele- 
Tat«d  character  ^  Mr  James's  former  works;  in  which,  notwith- 
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Btatiding,  tLe  interest  seems  as  well  sustained  its  in  the  most 
chivalrous  of  bis  themes. 

We  Lave,  therefore,  very  little  to  complain  of  in  Mr  James's 
Tales,  so  &r  as  plot  is  coDcerned.  They^may  be  loose,  but  they 
seldom  lag;  and  this  seems  to  us  the  main  condition  of  a  good 
plot.  *  Tout  les  g;enres  sont  bona  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux.'  And 
under  this  class  Mr  James's  Tales  do  not  fall. 

In  depicting  character  his  position  is  more  questionable.  He  is 
not,  like  Scott,  a  creator  of  character  from  his  independent  re- 
sources  ;  apart  from  the  outlines  furnished  by  history,  he  has  not 
much  original  invention  in  this  department.  In  his  purely  ima- 
ginary personages  he  paints  little  beyond  the  outward  show  of 
things — the  more  salient  and  general  points  which  make  up  the 
character ;  he  seems  to  require  for  his  purpose  a  canvass  already 
set,  outlines  already  touched  in  by  history — some  fixed  points 
round  which  his  imagination  may  wind  its  gradual  coil.  These 
once  given,  he  is  quick-witted  and  sagacious  enough  in  filling  up 
the  interstices  of  character  with  traits  which,  if  they  do  not  flash 
upon  us  any  new  light,  or  clear  up  the  moral  problems  which 
antiquity  has  left  doubtful,  at  least  in  no  way  contradict  the  pro- 
bable conclusions  deducible  from  the  facts  already  known ;  or 
rather,  on  the  whole,  furnish  a  tolerably  satisfactory  notion  of  thd 
man,  and  a  plausible  rationale  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated.  His  Richelieu,  Cinq  Mars,  Wolsey,  and  Henry  VIII. 
are  all  in  good  keeping  with  history  and  with  themselves. 

In  one  point  in  particular  we  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr  James 
— we  mean  for  the  absence  of  exaggeration,  either  in  character  or  in- 
cident; the  cheerfulness  of  tone  and  purity  of  feeling;  the  freedom 
from  topics  of  doubtful  morality ;  or,  what  is  worse,  the  insinuadon 
of  opinions  of  which  the  morality  is  not  doubtful — which  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing and  most  honourable  characteristic  of  all  his  Fictions. 
With  the  powers  of  description  which  he  possesses  (for  occasional 
passages  show  that  even  in  the  department  of  terror  his  pdwers 
are  not  inconsiderable),  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  we 
doubt  not,  had  these  powers  been  less  regulated  by  a  sound  taste, 
or  less  controlled  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the  high  standard  of 
moralilr  which  all  literature  that  aspires  permanently  to  please 
demands — to  have  attained  a  louder  and  more  noisy  popularity,  by 
dealing  in  those  violent  and  overstrained  pictures  of  passion— tliose 
sudden  and  inexplicable  transitions  of  character,  and  that  distem^ 
pered  and  mocking  spirit  in  regard  to  ordinary  sentiments,  and  the 
tranquil  and  domestic  virtues  of  life,  by  which  our  French  neigh- 
bQjars.hayfi  obtained,  even  with  ourselves,  not  'fit audience*  cer- 
tainly, but  at  least '  not  few.'  Good  sense  and  good  feeling  com- 
bine to  keep  him  clear  of  all  such  questionable  topics ;  lie  does 
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not  put  his  characters  through  their  paces,  or  strain  them  into 
attitudes  the  most  unlike  their  ordinary  bearing,  in  order  to  boast 
that  he  is  master  of  theii  inner  man,  and  can  display,  lilie  an 
intellectual  shovman,  the  whole  psychological  mechanism  of  his 
puppets ;  and  still  less  does  he  invite  or  dwell  upon  the  delinea- 
tion of  those  scenes  or  situations  of  which  we  have  had  so  many 
from  the  quarter  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  with  r^ard  to 
which  all  men  either  of  right  head  or  heart  equally  feel  ue  pro- 
priety of  Vii^ii's  advice  to  Dante  when  he  oegan  to  pry  into 
matters  which  did  not  concern  him, 

'  Non  ragloniam  di  lor — ms  giiarda  e  pasu.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  these  general  observations,  that 
we  estimate  Mr  James's  abilities  as  a  romance  writer  highly.  He 
is  decidedly  of  the  school  of  Scott ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  proble- 
matical to  us  whether,  if  Scott  had  not  written,  be  would  have  been 
a  romance  writer  at  all.  But  though  not  entitled  to  the  honour 
(tf  high  original  talent,  hb  works  are  lively  and  interesting ;  and 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  sound  and  healthy  morality  in  feeling,  and 
of  natural  delineation  in  character,  which,  we  think,  will  secure  to 
them  a  calm  popularity,  which  will  last  beyond  the  present  day. 

It  would  now  be  absurd  to  enter  on  any  formal  notice  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  individual  works,  as  to  which  public  opinion 
hns  long  been  made  up  (and  which  accidental  (nrcumstances  alone 
have  prevented  us  from  previously  noticinjg^, — and,  therefore, 
merely  remarking  that  of  the  romances  hitherto  published,  our 
favourites  are  Richelieu,  Darnley,  and  Philip  Augustus— which 
last,  the  author,  with  amiable  candour,  admits  to  be  '  the  best 
'  thing  he  has  yet  composed,'  *  we  pass  at  once  to  the  last,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  to  us  the  least  interesting  of  his  composi-- 
^ons,  Atlila.     This  too  we  must  despatch  in  few  words. 

We  do  not  much  blame  Mr  James  for  this  want  of  interest, 
nor  consider  it  as  affording  any  evidence  either  of  less  attention  and 
study,  or  less  ability,  than  his  former  romances :  the  error  seems  to 
us  to  lie,  necessarilv,  in  the  choice  of  such  a  subject.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Mr  tockhart's  Valerius,  we  know  no  case  in  which 
the  difficulties  attending  a  subject  of  such  remote  antiquity,  when 
treated  as  a  lictitious  narrative  in  prose,  have  been  overcome ;  and 
Valerius,  though  imbued  with  a  fine  classical  feeling,  really  owed 
its  interest  to  tne  contest  of  Christianity  with  Paganism,  or  rather 
to  the  pure  and  spirit-stirring  emotions,  awakened  by  the  picture 
of  a  spiritual  religion  operating  upon  a  pure  and  loving  female 
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heart.  Of  tMe  in  Attila  we  Jiare  nothing — religion  scanely  plays 
my  part  in  this  ilrama  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire I  it  is  simply  the  contrast  of  the  rude  valour  and  rude  virtues 
of  the  Hun  with  the  specious  vices  and  effeminacy  of  the  former 
mastera.of  the  vorld.  Of  Attila's  character  we  certainly  know  far 
too  little  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  it  with  assurance ;  all  we  shall 
say  is,  that,  as  drawn  by  Mr  James  in  this  romuice,  it  seems  to 
us  to  want  keeping  and  coherence.  He  exaggnates,  In  the  first 
instanee,  the  savage  virtues  of  generosity  and  justice  he  possessed, 
and  thus  renders  his  transition  to  wanton  cruelty  and  treachery 
the  more  inexplicable.  The  most  striicing  or  successful  scenes 
which  it  contains,  are,  tfaat  of  the  earthquake  in  the  commencement, 
which  destroyed  the  palace  of  Dioclefiian ;  the  description  of  the  <fii\et 
abode  of  Bleda,  the  brother  of  Attila — iJie  Scenes  with  hisdau^ter 
Neva — the  escape  and  pursuit  of  Theodore  by  the  follower^  of 
Bleda,  and  the  stern  vengeance  of  Attila ;  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Attiia  and  the  Koman  Pontiff,  when  the  remonstrancee  of 
the  latter  induce  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  to  abandon  his  resolu- 
tion of  destroying  Rome.  There  seems  to  us  much  truth  and 
delicacy  in  the  following  scene  between  Theodore,  a  Rom&n' 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  and  dwelling  in  the  house 
of  Bleda,  and  NeVa,  the  innocent  and  tender-hearted  daug^h- 
ter  of  the  Bavarian  chief,  by  whom  the  young  Roman  had 
been  nursed  and  tended  in  his  illness.  Theodore  has  recovered 
his  strength,  but%as  inspired  the  barbarian  maid  with  feelings, 
the  existence  of  which  he  accidentally  begins  to  su^eet,  but  te 
which  he  can  make  no  retnm)  for  he  is  already  the  affianced  lover 
of  Ildica. 

'  After  two  long  days  of  nnsuccessfut  hnntin|r,  having  found  Hotbin^ 
within  Beversl  mileiof  tbe  village,  Theodore  threw  down  his  (^wnr  aad  ar- 
rowB,declannghe  wouldgonomore;  and  on  the  following  momilig, -white 
the  dew  was  still  upon  the  grass,  Neva  offered  to  lead  him  up  to  the  fall 
of  a  river  in  the  woods,  whose  roar  he  had  often  heusi  at  a  distance,  but 
which  he  had  never  seen,  so  deeply  was  it  buried  m  the  iDtricacies  of 
the  forest.  He  gladlj  followed,  resolved  to  seize  that  moment  to  tell  her 
all.  And  yet  Theodore  was  agitated,  for  he  wished  not  to  pain  or  to 
grieve  her ;  but  still  he  feared,  from  her  whole  ttiattner,  and  from  the 
tender  light  which  poured  from  her  blue  eyes,  that  the  words  he  had  to 
speak  would  be  displeasing  to  her  ear.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  and  be- 
tween the  tall  trunks  of  the  trees,  over  bosh  and  underwood,  and  mossy 
tur^  the  slanting  snn  poured  his  golden  light,  in  t^e  first  bright  freshness 
of  the  rising  day. 

<  "  What  a  lovdy  morning  is  this  I "  said  Theodore,  after  tbey  bid 
walked  on  soma  way,  for  Neva  bad  remained  silent,  under  emotions  of 
-fcerown.    «  What  a  hjvely  morning  1  faowclear-^lrow  IjasuUfuU" 

'_ "  Have  you  not  such  in  your  own  land  ?  "  demanded  Neva. 
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<  "  Oil,  ^8,"  answered  Theodora,  "  we  Imts  maiif  i  and  tbece  morn- 
ings and  the  eTeniog  are  oar  chief  hours  of  delight,  for  the  heat  (tf  th« 
risen  day  is  oppressive.  I  remember  such  a  morning  as  thist"  he  added, 
willing  to  lead  the  conversation  to  the  matter  on  which  he  desired  to 
speak ;  "  I  remember  such  a  moroing,  some  (bar  or  five  months  ago, 
so  bright,  8o  beantifu),  shining  upon  my  path,  as  1  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, towards  what  I  have  always  called  my  botne." 

<  "  And  was  it  not  your  home  7  "  demanded  Neva.  "  Did  no  one  wait 
you  there  to  welcome  you?" 

<  *■  Oh,  several,"  answered  Theodore ;  "  several  that  I  lored,  and  still 
love  more  dearly  than  any  thing  else  on  earth,''  Neva  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  her  cheek  grew  deadly  pale.  '■  There  was  my  mathert"  c«o- 
tiaued  Theodore,  "  I  mean  the  mother  who  has  adopted  me,  and  ever 
treated  me  as  one  of  her  own  children."  Tbe  colour  came  again  into 
Neva's  cheek.  ■■  Then  there  was  my  sister,"  he  went  on.  "  And  last,'* 
he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  ■'  there  was  my  promised  bride,  my  Ildica,  who 
will  one  day  be  my  wife." 

■  Neva  spoke  not,  bat  the  rose  again  left  her  cheek.  That,  however, 
was  the  only  sign  of  emotion  she  displayed,  except,  perhaps,  that  she 
walked  on  more  rapidly,  and  that  her  small  feet  brushed  the  dew  from 
tbe  grass  on  either  side  of  the  path,  wavering,  as  she  went,  with  an 
unsteady  pace.  Theodore  followed  close  to  her  side,  scarce  knowing  how 
to  break  tnat  painful  silence.  It  had  continued  so  long,  that,  ere  a  word 
was  uttered,  he  heard  tbe  roar  of  the  waterfall,  and  he  resolved  to  speak, 
Jet  it  be  on  what  it  would.  Bnt  at  the  first  word  be  breathed,  the  fair 
girl  pressed  her  right  hand  npon  her  heart  with  a  convulsive  sob,  and 
fell  fainting  at  his  feet. 

'  Theodore  caught  her  np  in  hia  arms,  and  ran  on  npon  the  path.  He 
could  not  find  the  cataract,  bnt  the  stream  which  formed  it  soon  caught 
his  eye ;  and  laying  Neva  on  the  bank,  he  bathed  her  brow  with  water 
firom  the  rirer,  and  strove  to  recall  her  to  herself  by  words  of  comfort 
and  consolation. 

■  At  length  she  opened  ber  eyes ;  and  finding  herself  lying  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  she  loved,  with  her  head  si^ported  on  his  shoulder,  she 
turned  her  face  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Theodore 
£aid  little,  but  all  he  did  say,  were  words  of  kindness  and  of  comfort ; 
and  Neva  seemed  to  feel  them  as  such,  and  thanked  him  by  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand.  At  length  she  spoke.  "  I  had  thought,"  she 
said  in  the  undisguised  simplicity  of  her  heart,  "  I  had  thought  to  be 
Tonr  first  and  only  wife.  I  was  foolish  to  think  that  others  would  not 
love  you  as  well  as  I." 

'  Theodore  had  now  the  harder  task  of  explaining  to  ber,  and  making 
her  comprehend,  that  in  his  land,  and  with  his  religion,  polygamy,  so 
common  amongst  her  people,  could  not  exist ;  bnt  the  effect  produced 
was  more  gratifying  than  he  could  have  expected. 

*  "  Better,  far  better,  that  it  should  not,"  cried  the  girl,  raising  her 
head,  and  gazing  fuU  in  his  foce,  with  those  earnest  devoted  eyes. 
"  Better,  iWr  better,  that  it  should  not.  Had  yov  asked  me,  I  conld  not 
have  refused,  feeling  as  I  feel ;  but  I  should  have  been  piUenble  to  be 
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th*  secosd  to  any  one.  To  have  Men  yoo  coraw  h«r,  to  bare  kvown 
that  you  loved  her  better,  and  had  loved  her  earlisE  than  joa  loved  on, 
would  have  been  daily  miEerv;  but  noiv  I  can  lova  yon  as. a  thing  ^at^t. 
Yon  will  marry  her,  and  I  will  hare  no  jealousy,  for  1  have  Bo  sbara ;  I 
will  think  of  you  every  hour,  and  every  moment,  and  pray  to  all  the  goda 
to  make  you  happy  with  her  you  love.  Bat  oh,  etntoger^  it  were  better, 
tin  1  can  rule  my  feelings  and  my  words,  and  gain  full  eommand  over 
every  thought,  that  you  should  leave  me>" 

■  "  Would  to  God  1  "  said  Theodore,  "  that  I  had  never  beheld  you, 
or  that  you  could  forget  all  such  feelings,  and  \o6k  on  me  as  a  mer* 
stranger." 

•  "  Not  for  worlds  !  "  she  eitclaimed,  "  not  for  all  the  empire  of  my 
nnde  Attila.  I  wonld  not  lose  the  remembrance  of  thee  if  1  c9uld  win 
the  love  of  the  brightest  and  the  best  on  earth.  I  would  not  change  tbt 
privilege  of  having  seen,  and  known,  and  loved  thee,  for  the  happiest 
&to  that  fiuicy  could  devise.  Oh,  Theodore,  would  you  take  from  me 
my  last  treasure  ?  But,  perchance,  you  think  me  bold  and  impadmtt 
in  thns  speaking  all  that  is  at  my  heart ;  but  if  yon  do  so,  you  do  not 
know  me." 

'  "  I  do,  I  do,  indeed,"  cried  Theodore.  "  I  do  know,  I  do  admire,  I 
do  esteem  you ;  and  bad  not  every  feeling  of  my  heart  been  bound  to 
another  ere  I  saw  you,  I  could  not  have  i^led  to  love  one  so  beautiful 
so  excellent,  eo  kind.  Nay,  1  do  love  you,  Neva,  though  it  must  be  as 
A  brother  loves  a  sister." 

<  "  Hush,  hush  I  "  she  said.  "  Make  rae  not  regret-.-and  yet  love  me 
so  Gtill.  Forget,  too,  that  I  love  you  better,  but,  oh,  believe  that  no 
sister  ever  yet  lived  that  will  do  for  you  what  Neva  will ;  and  in  tbit 
moment  of  danger,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  in  the  time  of  woe,  if  yo» 
need  aid,  or  tendance,  or  consolation,  send  for  me ;  and  though  my  un- 
skilful hand  and  tongue  may  be  little  able  to  serve,  the  deep  affection  of 
my  heart  shall  find  means,  if  they  be  bought  with  my  life's  blood,  to 
compensate  for  my  weakness,  end  my  want  of  knowledge  ;"  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  she  once  more  cast  herself 
bn  his  bosom  and  wept.  "  But  you  must  leave  me,"  she  conHnn^, 
'■  yon  must  leave  me.  Yes,  and  when  I  see  you  again,  I  will  see  yon 
calmly— not  as  yon  now  see  me.  Yet  you  must  have  some  «KCMeM 
going,  and  whither  will  you  go  ?'' 

<  '•  When  your  uncle  Attila  bade  roe  come  into  Dacia  till  his  return," 
replied  Theodore,  "  Edicon,  who  remained  with  me,  affirmed  that  it  nas 
the  monarch's  will  I  should  proceed  to  his  own  usual  dwelling-place,  qo 
the  banks  of  the  Tibiscus." 

'  Neva  thought  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  did  not  remember  the  name; 
but  then  exclaimed,  "  Ha  1  the  Teyssa — what  you  call  the  Tibiscus  we 
name  the  Teyssa.  That  is  much  farther  on ;  but  let  my  mother  know 
that  such  were  the  directions  of  Attila,  and  she  will  herself  hasten  yoifr 
departnre  ;  for  my  father  and  n)y  uncle  oi^en  jar,  and  my  mother  wonld 
ftin  remove  all  cause  of  strife.  Or  I  will  tell  her,"  she  added,  «4ch  a 
ifaaiit  smile,  "  I  will  tell  her ;  and  you  shall  tee  how  calmly  I  can  talk  6f 
70W  dq«rtare." 
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<  6bfl  tben  tftAct-far  some  time  longer,  in  atnnqnil  t«ne,  of  df  tli« 
UTAngemefttB  that  were  to  be  made ;  and  as  she  did  bo,  still,  from  time 
to  time,  her  ef%»  were  railed  to  the  joung-  Roman's  face  with  a  long 
earnest  glance,  at  if  she  would  lain  bare  lixed  bis  imagpe  upon  memory, 
so  that  years  could  not  blot  it  out.  Then,  in  the  stream,  she  bathed 
the  traces  of  the  tears  from  her  eyes  ;  and  looking  up  calmtj,  thongh 
sadly,  said,  «  Let  na  go,  my  lirofher.     It  is  sweet,  but  it  must  end." 

'  They  took  some  steps  homeward ;  but  ere  they  had  gone  lai  she 
paused,  and  laying  her  hands  upon  his,  she  said,  "  Oh,  Theodore  1  promise 
me,  that  if  ever,  while  you  are  in  our  land,  you  need  help  or  aid,  yon 
will  send  to  me.  Send  me  this  trinket  back  by  a  messenger  ;"  and  she 
^ve  him  one  of  the  small  golden  ornaments  which  she  wore  in  her  hair ; 
"  send  it  me  back,  and  I  will  come  to  yon,  be  it  wheresoever  it  may. 
Deeply  as  I  love  thee,  I  would  not  wed  thee  now  for  worlds  ;  bat,  oh  I 
I  would  give  life  itself  to  render  thee  some  service,  which  should  make 
thee  say  in  after  years  Alas  !  poor  Neva !  she  lored  me  well 
indeed !  " ' 

<  Thus  wandered  they  homeward ;  and  of^en  did  she  pause  to  add 
something  more,  and  to  give  some  new  token  of  that  deep,  and  all  un- 
concealed, but  pure  affection,  which  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  of  her 
young  heart.  Theodore,  too,  strove  to  soothe  and  to  comfort  her  ;  and 
all  that  was  kind,  all  that  was  tender — except  such  words  as  only  the 
ear  of  the  bdoved  one  should  ever  hear — he  said,  to  give  her  consola- 
tion. As  they  came  near  the  village,  however,  she  epoke  less,  for  she 
seemed  to  fear  that  her  emotions  might  leave  traces  behind  for  other 
eyes  than  bis  ;  but  she  gained  courage  as  they  went  on  ;  and,  to  Theo- 
dore's surprise,  when  they  joined  the  househofd,  no  sign  of  all  the  busy 
feelings  which  he  knew  to  be  active  in  her  breast,  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  apparent,  except,  indeed,  in  a  shade  of  grave  melancholy,  which 
was  not  natnnil  to  her.' 

We  now  turn  to  Mr  Ainswortb,  who  has  certainly  produced 
in  his  Rookwood  a  work  indicating  very  considerable  powers  and 
resources.  Tbe'^experiment  was  a  bold  one ;  but  its  bucccbb  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  edition  which  lies  before  us  is  the 
fourth,  and  iitat  it  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  illustrated 
by  the  graphic  powers  of  Cruicksbank— who  has  given  to  the 
picture  of  Turpin's  flight  to  York,  already  described  by  Mr 
Ainswortb  with  no  ordinary  vivacity  in  words,  the  additional 
attraction  ofsome  excellent  and  characteristic  illustrations.  What 
Mr  Ainsworth  bus  ventured  to  do,  and  successfully,  was  to  revive 
the  almost  exploded  interest  afforded  by  the  supernatural ;  and  to 
preserve  thisj  too,  not  in  connexion  with  days  long  gone  by,, but 
wde  by  side  with  the  sober  realities  of  1737, — with  the  convi- 
vialities of  Yorkshire  squires  and  country  attorneys,  with  the 
humours  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  feat*  of  Dick  Turpln 
the  highwayman.  Now,  even  with  all  the  advantages  derivsd 
from   remoteness   of  time   or  distance   of  place,   which,    to  a 
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certain  extent,  aiiHvers  the  aame  purpose,  iftaiiit  be  admitted 
that  of  late  all  attempts  to  awaken  a  supernatural  interest — na^, 
even  to  save  from  ridicule  any  tale  in  which  such  agency  was 
allowed  to  interfere — have  been  absolute  failures.  Even  Mrs  Rad- 
clifFe,  the  great  mistress,  if  not  the  originator  of  the  school  of 
terror,  exhibited  a  signal  proof  of  her  inability  to  manage  a  tale 
founded  upon  the  reality  of  such  agency,  in  her  posthumous  work 
of  Gaston  de  Blondeville.  Maturin  alone,  among  our  late  writers, 
succeeded  in  imparting  some  colouring  of  truth  to  such  themes, 
and  creating  something  of  that  creeping  and  shuddering  feeling  of 
which  poor  Orra,  in  Miss  Baillie's  play,  speaks  so  feelingly — in 
his  strange  and  unequal  but  powerful  romance  of  the  Family  of 
Montorio.  The  mere  announcement  of  such  justaposition  as 
takes  place  in  Rookwood,  wilt  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  not  a  ro- 
mance on  the  ordinary  plan ;  and  will  probably  enable  tliem  also 
to  conjecture  tliat  its  claims  to  the  title  of  romance,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  are  at  least  doubtful.  The  writer  himself  ob- 
serves in  his  introduction,  that  '  the  chief  object  he  had  in  view 

*  was  to  see  how  far  the  infusions  of  a  warmer  and  more  genial 
'  current  into  the  veins  of  old  romance  would  succeed  in  reviving 
'  her  fluttering  and  feeble  pnlsest*  He  has  raised  her  pulse  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  by  the  common  expedient  of  administering  a  dram. 
It  is  by  pitching  every  thing  upon  a  key  above  nature  and  truth — 
and  playing  up  to  it — no  doubt  with  much  vigour  and  execution, 
but  still,  with  an  obvious  straining,  at  times,  on  his  own  part,  and 
with  a  corresponding  sensation  of  occasional  anxiety  and  discomfort 
on  the  part  of  the  audience.  •  Romance,'  proceeds  Mr  Ains- 
worth,  '  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  destined  shortly  to  undergo  an 
'  important  change.  Modified  by  the  German  and  Frencfi  wrL- 
'  ters— by  Hoffmann,  Tieck,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Balzac,  and  Paul 
'  Lacroix  {Le  Bibliophile  Jacob),  the  structure  commenced  in 

*  our  own  land  by  Horace  Walpole,  Lewis,  Mrs  Radcliffe, 
'  and  MatuHn,  but  left  imperfect  and  inharmonious,  requires, 
'  now  that  the  rubbish  which  choked  up  its  approach  is  removed, 

*  only  the  hand  of  the  skilful  architect  to  its  entire  renovation 

*  and  perfection.     1  have  not  included  the  great  name  of  Walter 

*  Scott  in  tills  list,  because,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  would  con- 
'  fine  the  term,  he  is  not  a  romancer.'  To  what  sense  Mr  Ains- 
worth  would  confine  the  term  we  are  totally  unable  to  discover; 
his  preface  throws  no  light  on  it ;  but  this,  at  least,  seems  plain, 
that  it  must  be  a  strange  definition  of  the  term  romancer  under 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  denied  that  title ;  while  to  us  it  is  not 
less  obvious,  that  the  foreign  models  to  whom  Mr  Ainsworth  here 
alludes  are  not  the  sources  from  which  the  exhausted  energies  of 
English  romance  are  ever  to  be  recruited.     Non  tali  auxilio,  neti 
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dffitisorSmt  istit.  It  might  receive  from  theaea  tnomehtarygalnuiia 
movement,  but  no  true  principle  of  life.  And,  let  as  nMure  Mr 
Ainsworth,  that  his  own  powers  and  tastes  hare  been  not  a  little 
injured  by  this  foreign  connexion ;  and  that  the  sooner  he  abui- 
dons  it  for  the  healthier  study  of  Shakspcare  and  Scott,  the  bette? 
it  will  be,  if  not  for  his  immediate  popularity,  at  least  for  his 
foture  fame. 

Properly  speaking,  then,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  term 
Romance  be  justly  applicable  to  a  production  like  Roofcwood, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  so  essentially  fantastic.  To  cha- 
racter, it  makes  little  pretension :  its  stronghold  on  the  imagina* 
tion  arises  entirely  from  the  ioterest  of  incident,  and  the  mingling 
with  all  the  human  incidents  of  the  story  a  strong  under  current  of 
the  supernatural,  in  the  supposed  agency  of  an  awful,  arenging, 
and  unavoidable  destiny.  IJut  viewing  it  in  this  light,  aa  what 
our  German  neighbours  call  a  naeht-stuck,  or  night  piece — a  graft 
of  Victor  Hugo  on  Theodore  Hoffmann,  with  here  and  there 
some  grisly  eshibiUon  of  diablerie  d-la-Callot — it  is  unquestionably 
a  woHc  of  remarkable  interest,  and  of  very  considerable  ability. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  author  has  contrived  to  present  the 
terrors  of  burial  vaults,  and  the  blood-stained  mysteries  of  &milj 
crime,  side  by  side  with  the  most  familiar  scenes  of  the  every 
day  life  of  the  eighteenth  century, — without  exciting  the  slight- 
est  feeling  of  the  ludicrous ;  nay  more,  with  a  character  of  ear- 
nestness and  solemnity  with  which  a  priori  we  should  have  hard- 
ly thought  that  such  subjects  could  have  been  invested.  The 
truth  is,  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  pause  for  an  instant  to 
think  at  all — he  is  hurried  on  with  breathless  haste,  and  with 
vivid  curiosity,  from  the  charnel-house  to  the  blood-stained  fa- 
mily secrets  of  the  old  hall, — to  the  gipsy's  encampment,  to  the 
haunts  of  highwaymen,  to  the  pursuit  from  London  to  York,  and 
through  a  series  of  the  strangest  encounters,  discoveries,  plots 
and  counterplots,  murders  and  disclosures ;  so  that  in  truth  he 
arrives  at  the  end  of  the  volume  before  he  has  time  to  ask  himself 
the  question — Is  this  a  romance,  or  a  melodrama  compounded  of 
the  Castle  Spectre  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  ? 

We  have  a  very  sincere  admiration  of  the  ability  displayed  by 
Mr  Ainsworth  in  this  supernatural  capriccio  ;  but  not  a  high  opi- 
nion, we  must  confess,  of  the  class  of  romance  *  to  which  he  re- 
'  stricts  himself.'  The  interest  of  such  performances  ceases  with 
the  first  reading.  When  the  mystery  is  solved,  and  the  first 
breathless  anxiety  of  the  hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  moving  acci- 
dents in  which  they  deal  is  over,  we  revert  to  them  no  more, 
Our  first  feeling  then  certainly  was  one  of  regret  that  Mr  Ains- 
vorth  had  not  chosen  a  subject  more  susceptible  of  a  natural  and 
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not  oVerstTBined  human  interest ;  accompanied  by  a.  wish  that, 
if  the  success  of  his  first  publication  should  induce  him  again  to 
appearbefore  the  public,  he  might  choose  a  theme  somewhat  more 
suited  to  ordinary  sympathies.  More  mature  eonsideration  in- 
duced us,  however,  to  doubt  whether  in  that  case  his  success 
might  be  so  probable  ;  and  whether  tlie  qualities  of  bis  mind  did 
not,  after  all,  harmonize  less  with  the  more  compact  and  sym- 
metrical form  which  a  proper  historical  romance  woidd  require, 
than  with  that  '  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade '  which  Ibrms 
the  moving  principle  of  Kookwood.  Butbefore  stating,  how  far 
our  doubts  have  been  justified  by  the  result,  let  us  observe,  that 
besides  the  general  strength  of  conception  which  Rookwood 
evinced,  and  the  deep  interest  of  particular  scenes, — such  as  that 
of  the  highwayman's  celebrated  ride  to  York, — it  contained  a 
good  many  ballads,  cbieBy  of  a  ghastly  and  sepulchral  character, 
though  interspersed  with  some  ditties  in  a  livelier  vein,  both 
indicating  poetical  abilities  of  no  mean  order.  As  a  specimen  of 
Mr  Ainsworth's  power  as  a  song  writer,  we  shall  e.itract  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  a  Spanish  gipsy  song,  La  Gitaailla,  which 
he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroines,  Sibilla,  while 
waiting  for  her  lover  Luke  Rookwood. 


■  By  the  Guadalquivir, 

Ere  the  sun  be  flown, 
By  that  gloriouB  river 

Site  a  maid  alone  ; 
Like  the  sunset  spleixlotir 

Ofthat  current  bright 
Shone  her  dark  eyes,  tender 

As  its  witching-  light'; 
Like  the  ripple  flowing-. 

Tinged  with  purple  sheen. 
Darkly,  richly,  glowing' 
Is  her  warm  cheek  seen. 
'Tie  the  Gitanilla 

By  the  stream  doth  linger. 
In  the  hope  that  eve 
Will  her  lover  bring  her, 

'  See  the  sun  is  sinking. 
All  grows  dim  and  dies  ; 

See  the  waves  are  drinking 
Glories  of  the  skies. 

Day's  last  lustre  playeth 
On  that  current  dark, 
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Yet  no  spot  betrajeth 

Ills  long  looked  for  bark. 

'Tis  the  hour  of  meeting  I 

Nay  I  the  hour  is  past ; 

Swift  the  time  is  fleeting, 

Fleeteth  hope  as  fast. 

Still  the  Gitanilla 

By  the  stream  doth  linger. 
In  the  hope  that  night 
Will  her  lover  bring  her. 


'  Swift  that  stream  flows  on, 
Swift  the  night  is  wearing, 
Yet  she  is  not  gone, 

Though  with  heart  despaii'ing. 
Dips  an  oar-plash — Hark  I 

Gently  on  the  river, 
'Tis  her  lover's  bark 

On  the  Guadalquivir. 
Hark  I  a  song  she  hears ; 

Every  note  she  snatches. 
As  the  singer  nears 

Her  own  name  she  catches. 
Now  the  Gitanilla 

Stays  not  by  the  water, 
For  the  midnight  hour 

Hath  her  lover  brought  her  I ' 

tn  CrichtOD,  Mr  Ainsworth  has  aspired  to  the  honour  of 
framing  a  regular  liistorical  romance.  He  lias  set  about  bis  task 
evidently  with  great  pains ;  has  read  a  great  deal  of  contemporary 
history ;  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  manners  of  the  time ;  is 
well  veraed  in  its  scandal  and  intrigues  ;  and  he  has  woven  the 
result  of  his  reading  and  meditations  into  a  series  of  scenes,  cer- 
tainly rapid,  graphic,  and  imposing  in  their  movement,  of  which 
the  admirable  Crichton  is  the  hero,  during  his  early  residence 
at  the  Court  of  France.  And  yet  the  romance  is  an  unsatisfactory 
one ;  for  it  is  bottomed  on  the  same  false  principle  (jf  exaggera- 
tion, which,  though  it  might  be  tolerated  in  an  avowed  extravagance 
like  RookwDod, — which,  by  its  very  nature,  seemed  in  some  mea- 
sure emancipated  from  the  rules  of  ordinary  composition, — is  to- 
tally inadmissible  in  a  genuine  romance,  of  which  a  well-known 
historical  character  is  the  subject.  This  is  the  mistake  which 
prevails  throughout ;  we  have  exa^eration  of  characters  and  pas- 
sions, exaggeration  of  humours,  exaggeration  of  incidents.  The 
very  idea  of  repose  seems  never  to  occur  to  Mr  Ainsworth  j  he 
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is  as  restless  as  Aliasnenis  himself.  Rapid  change  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  romance ;  at  one  instant  Crichton  has  the 
king's  authority  to  arrest  Gonzaga ;  the  next  he  is  met  by  some 
jother  person  bearing  the  queen's  authority  to  arrest  him  ;  at  one 
moment  all-powerful,  the  next  plunged  into  a  prison,  contend- 
ing with  assassins,  or  fighting  with  lions  or  bulls ;— in  short,  the 
gleam  of  daggers  is  so  incessant,  the  danger  so  constant,  and  yet 
the  escapes  so  uniform  and  so  constantly  achieved  by  Crichton's 
own  resources,  either  of  body  or  mind,  that  we  cease  at  last  to 
feel  agitated  about  him,  considering  him  as  possessing  a  charmed 
life. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that,  to  have  exhibited  Crichton's  cha- 
racter with  effect,  it  should  have  been  the  object  of  the  writer 
rathei*  to  diminish  than  increase  that  halo  of  the  marvellous  which 
hangs  about  the  history  of  the  Scottish  cavalier ;  at  any  rate, 
not  to  have  gone  beyond  the  matetials  furnished  by  the  (some- 
what doubtful)  chronicles  of  the  times.  But  here  he  is  repre- 
sented as  running,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  through  more 
dangerS]  and  greater  feats  of  daring  and  strength,  tlian  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  all  his  biographers,  authentic  or  fabulous,  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  not  excepted.  How  often  his  life  is  assail- 
ed by  Spanish  bravoes,  dukes  in  masks,  poisoned  goblets  dealt 
out  by  queens,  iron  bars  wielded  by  gigantic  wrestlers,  &c.,  is 
really  almost  past  calculation.  Are  the  gates  of  the  Louvre 
closed,  and  guarded  by  rufBans  to  assassinate  him  on  his  exit — he 
gains  the  river  wall,  climbs  a  tree,  by  striking  liia  dagger  into  it 
as  a  support  for  his  foot,  drops  upon  the  sentinel  in  the  nick  of 
time,  seizes  his  arquebuss,  and  gliding  down  the  wall  to  the 
water's  edge,  '  brings  both  feet  together,'  and  clears  a  moat  of 

*  nine  yards,  with  scarcely  a  resting-place  for  the  point  of  a  toe 

*  to  spring  from  I'  Is  the  life  of  the  king  threatened  by  a 
wild  bull  in  the  lists,  Crichlon  literally  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  holds  his  head  immovably,  and,  by  a  dexterous  blow  of 
his  poinard  in  the  vertebree  of  the  neck,  slays  his  gigantic  op- 
ponent.    Is  a  conspiracy  on  foot,  he  is  sure  to  overhear  it ;  is 

'  an  attack  made  upon,  the  person  of  the  king  by  a  Spanish  bravo, 
it  is  Crichton's  sword  which,  at  the  critical  moment,  passes 
through  the  ruffian's  body ;  b  a  door  to  be  opened  which  resists 
the  United  strength  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  Crichton  has 
merely  to  lift  a  statue  from  its  pedestal,  hurl  it  against  the  wood- 
l^ork,  which  gives  way  at  once  and  admits  him  !  We  have 
not,  however,  here  alluded  to  half  the  miracles  he  is  made  to 
perform :  he  is,  in  fact,  the  Deus  ex  Machina  who  appears 
whenever  any  thing  impossible  is  to  be  achieved.  In  all  this 
we  trace,  witb  a  painful  feeling,  the  increasing  influeuce  of  that 
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French  acbool,  of  which  vre  hare  seen  Mr  AiQlworth  avowed 
his  admiration  in  Kookwood,  and  his  belief  that,  under  its  in- 
fluence, a  revolution  in  romance  might  be  expected.  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  Victor  Hugo  has  contributed  not  a  few 
ideas  to  Crichton.  Most  of  the  cliapters  are  prefaced  by  mottoes 
from  his  works  {and  those,  too,  among  the  worst  of  his  publi- 
cations— Le  Roi  SAmv^e,  and  Lucrece  Borgia),  denoting  the 
most  careful  study  of  his  manner,  and  an  evident  preference 
of  his  wild  and  startling  conceptions  over  the  calmer  deli- 
neationa  of  our  own  great  masters.  It  is  not  possible  to  read 
the  opening  chapters,  where  the  students  without  the  university 
are  impatiently  waiting  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  Crich- 
ton and  the  doctors, — at  the  same  time  jesting  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves, — without  thinking  of  the  similar  scenes  in 
Notre  Dame,  where  the  multitude  are  waiting  the  representa- 
tion of  the  mystery,  and  the  students  are  represented  as  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
ID  the  scene  just  mentioned.  The  scene  where  the  astro- 
loger Ruggieri,  after  betraying  the  Gelosa  (a  rifacimento 
of  the  Bohemian  of  Victor  Hugo)  into  the  hands  of  Gonzaga, 
discovers  that  it  is  his  own  daughter  whom  he  has  aided  to  dig- 
honour,  is  a  simple  repetition  of  a  similar  situation  in  Le  Roi 
i' Amuse  between  the  Jester  Triboulet  and  his  daughter 
Blanche.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Ainsworth's  power  of  working 
up  a  scene  in  the  manner  of  Hugo,  we  shall  give  an  extract, 
which  forms  no  bad  pendant  to  the  terrible  picture  with  which 
Notre  Dame  concludes,  where  the  Priest  Frullo,  precipitated 
from  the  spire  by  the  monster  Quasimodo,  after  long  clinging  to 
a  projecting  spout,  drops  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  is 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  square. 

Crichton  has  rescued  the  daughter  of  Ruggieri  from  the  grasp 
of  Gonzaga  and  the  queen-mother,  and  is  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape with  her  from  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  in  Paris.  He  rushes 
up  a  staircase  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  and  suddenly  finds  that  he  is 
ascending  the  tall  circular  pillar  built  as  an  observatory  by  the 
queen,  and  which  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Halle 
au  Ble.  His  pursuers  are  close  behind.  Crichton,  with  his 
fair  burden,  emerges  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  closes  the 
trap-door  by  which  they  had  issued.    When  Caravaja  and  Luup- 

Srou,  who  are  in  pursuit,  succeed  in  gaining  the  top  and 
cing  the  door,  they  iind  the  space  vacant.  The  fugitives 
are  gone  :  how  they  went  we  shall  now  leave  Mr  Ainsworth  to 
explain. 

'  As  Crichton  turned,  in  doubt  and  dejection,  towards  the  trap-door 
(which  he  had  closed  behind  them),  his  eye  chanced  upon  a  coil  of  rope 
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attoobed  to  ooe  .of  tbe. links  constitutiii;  the  largier  hei))i«^«m  of  ma 
bars  by  which  be  was  sorronnded.  A  ntesDa  of  Bscape  ai,  onoe  pvemnted 
itself  to  his  itnaginntion.  Swift  as  thought  he  tned  the  dBmbilitj  ttf 
the  cord.  It  was  of  strength  sufficient  to  sustain  his  weight ;  and  of 
more  than  sufficient  extent  to  enable  bim  to  reach  tbe  ground.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  but  he  suddenly  checked  himself.  The 
plan  was  relinquished  as  soon  as  formed.  He  could  not  abaodou  the 
Gelosa. 

■  Generra  divined  bis  intentions.  Collecting  all  her  energies,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feeti  beseeching  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  presented  itself  of  safety  by  flight. 

'  "  And  leave  you  here  to  fall  into  tbe  bands  of  your  pursuers — of 
Gonzaga  ?  Never  !  "  replied  Crichton. 

<  •■  Heed  me  not — heed  me  not — noble  and  dear  Signer,"  replied  tbe 
tGelosa.  "  I  have  my  means  of  escape  likewise — go — go— I  imploro  of 
you.  What  is  my  life  to  yours  ?  By  the  Virgin  ! "  continued  she, 
with  passionate  earnestness,  "  if  you  do  not  obey  me,  I  will  fling  myself 
headlong  ii-om  this  pillar,  and  free  you  iirom  restraint,  and  myself  from 
persecution." 

.  . '  Saying  which,  she  advances  to  the  bnnkof  the  column,  as  if  resolved 
upon  putting  her  threat  into  instant  execution. 

'  "  Hold,  hold,  Genevral"  exclumed  Crichton,  "  we. may  both  avoid 
our  foes.  Give  me  thy  hand,  rash  girl " — and  ere  she  could  advance 
another  footstep,  the  Scot  detained  her  with  a  powerful  gnt^>  Genevn 
sank  unresistingly  into  his  arms.  Cricbton's  next  proceeding  was  to 
make  fast  the  trap-door,  the  bolt  of  which  presented  such  feeble  resist* 
ance  to  the  Herculean  shoulders  of  Loupgarou.  He  then  threw  the 
cord  over  the  edge  of  the  column,  and  advanced  to  the  brink  to  see  that 
it  bod  fallen  to  the  ground.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  perceived  and  recog- 
nised by  Ogilvy,  who  hailed  him  with  a  loud  shout ;  but  as  that 
doughty  Scot  was  engaged  hand  to  band  with  a  couple  of  assailmts,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  render  his  patron  any  efficient  assistance. 
Haviof  ascertained  that  the  cord  had  dropped  in  the  way  be  thought 
desirable,  Crichton  again  assured  himself  of  the  firmness  of  the  knot, 
and  placing  his  dagger  between  bis  teeth,  to  be  raidy  for  instant  ser- 
vice on  reaching  the  ground,  and  twining  his  left  arm  securely  round 
tbe  peraou  of  the  Gelosa,  whose  supplications  to.  be  abandoned  to  hot 
fate  were  unheeded,  he  grasped  the  rope  tightly  with  bis  right  hand, 
and  leaning  over  the  entablature  of  the  column,  pushed  himself  delibe- 
rately ovOT  its  ledge. 

'  For  a  moment  the  rope  vibrated  with  the  shock ;  and  as  she  found 
herself  thus  swinging  to  and  fro  in  mid  air,  Genevra  could  scarcely  re- 
press EL  scream.  Her  brain  reeled  as  she  gazed  dizzily  downwards,  and 
perceived  the  space  that  intervened  between  her  and  the  earth.  :  Her 
bead  invoIuntarHy  sank  over  her  sh<Milder,  and  she  closed  her  eyes-  Had 
her  safety  depended  on  her  own  powers  of  tenacity,  she  hod  certaialy, 
^llen. 

',!11ie  rope,.  meanwhiU,  continued  its  GSciJlations.  With  one  arm. only 
disenf^a^f^  ^nd  the  other  encumbered  by. his  &ir  burthen,  it  wi«  almosf 
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jaaipauitde  #>r  Cricbton  ta  steady  tt.  The  architrave  and  frieze,  which 
-crowned  its  coital,  projected  nearly  two  feet  beyond  the  body  of  the 
'shaft.  For  some  time  he  could  neither  reach  the  Bides  of  the  pillar,  bo 
as  to  BteadyhiB  course  by  its  duted  channels,  nor  would  he  veutare  to 
trbst  hiEimelf  to  the  guidance  of  the  shifting  cord.  His  peril  appeared 
imminent.  The  strain  upon  the  muEcles  was  too  great  to  be  long  en- 
dnred.  But  Crichton's  energies  were  inexhaustible,  and  his  gripe  con- 
tinued unrelaxing.  At  length,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts,  he  sue- 
Meded  in  twining  his  legs  securely  round  the  rope,  and  was  about  to 
descend,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  rendered  his  situation  yet 
more  perilous. 

<  Filled  with  astonishment  at  the  daring  attempt  they  witnessed,  as 
Crichton  launched  himself  from  the  colnmn,  the  combatants  beneath —  ' 
-  friend  and  foe,  as  if  by  mutual  consent — suspended  hostilities.  It  was  a  feat 
of  such  hairbreadth  risk,  that  bIL  gave  him  up  for  lost.  But,  when  he  had 
insdegood  his  boldjtheir  admiration  knew  no  bounds.  Blount  loudly  hur- 
raed, and  threw  his  cap  into  the  air.  Even  the  adverse  party  uttered  a 
ttnnuur  of  applause.  Ogilvy  rushed  forward  to  seize  and  secure  the 
rope — and  all  had  been  well,  but  at  the  same  moment  he  was  grappled 
by  one  of  bis  antagonists,  and  in  the  struggle  wbicb  ensued,  the  cord  was 
so  violently  shaken,  that  Crichton  had  need  of  all  his  vigour  to  maintain 
fais  position.  The  rope  twisted  round  and  round  ;  but  contriving,  in  tha 
gyrations  which  he  performed,  to  insert  the  point  of  bis  foot  in  the  flu- 
ting of  the  pillar,  he  once  more  regained  his  equilibrium. 

'  "  Villain,"  cried  Ogilvy,  as  he  threw  his  enemy  to  the  earth,  and 
plunged  his  diric  within  his  bosom — "  thou  at  least  shalt  reap  the  reward 
«f  thy  treachery — Ah !  what  is  this  ?  "  cried  he,  as  from  the  folds  of  a 
scarf,  which  had  dropped  from  tbe  man's  grasp,  a  packet  of  letters  met 
his  view.  He  was  aboat  to  pick  them  up,  when  his  attention  was  di* 
verted  by  a  loud  cry  from  Blount. 

■  '  "  Ha  1 — have  a  care  ! — noble  Crichton,"  shouted  the  Englishman— 
*•  httVe  a  care  !  I  say.  Saint  Dunstan  and  St  Thomas,  and  all  other 
good  saints,  protect  thee! — Desist — craven  hound,  what  w out dst  thou 
do  ?  Tbe  curse  of  saint  Wilhold  upon  tbee  I  "  The  latter  part  of  Blount's 
ejaculation  was  addressed  to  Loupgarou,  whose  huge  person  might  now 
be  discav«red  leaning  over  the  architrave  of  the  pillar,  and  who  was  pre- 
^riiig  to  cut  the  rope  asunder  with  his  sword — "  O  for  a  sling  !"  roared 
Blount,  "  to  smite  that  accursed  Pbiiisline  betwixt  the  temples." 

'  Directed  by  these  outcries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perceiving  the 
effect  of  a  blow  upon  tbe  rope,  Crichton  looked  upwards.  He  beheld 
the  malignant  end  exulting  aspect  of  Loupgarou,  who,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  through  the  agency  of  Caravaja,  had  discovered  the  mode  of  flight 
adopted  by  the  Scot,  aud  instantly  resolved  upon  the  only  revenge  in  bis 
foWer.  It  was  evident,  from  his  gestures  and  ferocious  laughter,  ihat 
tfai  giant  had  resolved  to  exercise  bis  utmost  ingenuity  in  torturing  his 
enemy.  Befora  he  attempted  to  sever  the  cord,  he  shook  it  with  all  his 
force— jerking  it  vehemently,  first  on  the  right  band,  and  then  on  the 
kdt— but  finding  he  could  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the  tenacious  Scot, 
fcfl  had  veeourse  to  another  expedient.    Taking;  finnly  hold  of  the  iron 
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bar,  hf  dint  of  great  exsrtiOD)  be  cdntriTfld  to  pall  the  cord  up  scTenl 
feet ;  attering  a  loud  yell,  be  let  it  eaddenly  drop.  Still  Criohton,  tboagh 
greatly  ahhken,  raaintitiaed  his  bold.  Loupgaron  then  proceeded  slowly 
to  BBW  the  cord  with  his  Bword.  Crichton  ga«ed  downwudt.  He  was 
■till  more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 

-  •  "  Ho — ho  !  "  bellowed  Loupgarou,  "  not  bo  last,  fair  sir— qui  Tult 
perire  pereat — ho — ho— 70a  sfaRll  reach  the  grounil  without  further  ef- 
forts of  year  oWn,  and  eoinewhat  more  expeditiously — eternitur  exani- 
misque  tretoeDs  procnmbit  hnmi-^bo  !  ho  I  " 

<  '■  That  fiite  shall  be  thy  own,  huge  ox,"  ioreamed  a  •brill  Toice  {it 
iras  that  of  Chicot)  in  his  ear.  "  Ho — bo,"  laughed  the  jester,  as  the 
giant,  whom  he  pushed  forward  with  all  big  might,  rolled  heavily  over  the 
entablature — ■■  not  bo  fast — not  so  &st — my  Titan." 

"  Quien  adelante  no  mira,  atrds  se  gunda," 
exclaimed  Cararaja,  springing  upon  the  Jester,  with  the  intent  of  push- 
ing  him  upon  the  giant—"  thou  sbalt  reverse  the  proverb^look  firsti 
and  leap  after."  The  words,  however,  were  scarcely  out  of  bis  moulbt 
when  he  found  himself  seiied  by  the  Vicomte  d«  Joyense,  who  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  roof  of  the  column. 

'. Loupgarou  made  an  effort  to  grasp  at  the  architrave  of  the  pillar  as  he 
was  precipitated  over  it — and  then  at  the  rope — but  he  missed  both.  His 
great  weight  accelerated  his  ML  He  descended  head  foremost.  His 
BcuU  came  in  contact  with  the  sharp  projecting  edge  of  the  plinth,  which 
•battered  it  at  once ;  and  his  huge  frame  lay  without  eense  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  court,  just  as  Criehton  and  his  now  senseleM  burthen 
flighted  in  safety  upon  the  ground. 

<  '■  By  my  bauble  1  "  cried  Chicot,  as  he  liailed  Crichton  from  the 
summit  of  the  column,  "  the  great  gymnastic  feats  of  Gargautaa  equal 
not  your  achievements,  compare,"  ' 

Of  this  same  Chicot,  by  the  by,  we  hear  a  g;reat  deal  too 
much — and  great  as  was  the  license  permitted  to  court  fools,  we 
cannot  but  think  his  endless  impertinence  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  personages  to  whom  it  is  here  supposed  to 
be  addressed.  Mr  Ainsworth  seems  to  have  laboured  this  cha- 
racter with  considerable  assiduity, — particularly  as  it  afforded  hint 
the  means  of  introducing  much  of  the  odd  and  out-of-the-way 
reading,  which  in  the  course  of  his  preparation  for  this  romance 
he  seems  to  have  amassed.  A  good  deal  of  this  erudition  we 
could  willingly  have  dispensed  with.  The  allusion  to  the  well- 
kaown  drinking-cup  of  Henry  111.,  and  the  mm-refirence  to 
BrantomCf  might  have  been  spared  ;  and  however  carefiiUy  Mr 
Ainsworth  may  have  studied  Rabelais,  he  may  depend  upon  it 
that  a  taste  for  Pantagruelism  was  not  so  widely  diffused  in  those 
days  as  to  make  it  in  the  least  probable  that  an  English  yeoman 
should  have  his  satire  at  his  nnger-«nds.  The  parade  of  anti- 
<]uariaD  expression  is  frequently  most  tedious ;  so  much  so,  that 
inany  of  the  descriptions  are  scarcely  intelligible.     What,   for 
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instance,  are  we  to  make  of  the  following  technicalities  where 
the  author  ia  describing  the  appearance  of  Joyeaae  on  hof  seback, 
and  spealcin^  of 

■  The  eage  with  whicli  he  ever  and  anon  compelled  him  to  perform 
tbe  balotades  croupades,  and  other  graces  of  the  high  man^e,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  alliteratiTe  Terses  ;  — 

"  Vite  yirade, 

Pompante  pannade, 

Sant  Boulerant, 

Prompte  peterrade." 
While  the  female  portion  of  the  assemblage  muvelled  at  the  exceeding 
beaut]'  of  feature,  diacloeed  hj  tbe  open  visor  of  his  casque,  and  the 
manly  symmetry  of  the  limbs,  defined  by  his  light  and  curiouBly-faabioned 
breastplate,  "  brassards,  cuissards,  jamb,  and  selleret."  The  housings 
of  bis  steed  were  of  white  damask,  diapered  with  gold,  and  bordered  with 
minever.  His  chamfrin  was  decorated,  like  that  of  Gonzaga,  with  a 
superb  houpe  de  plumes,  and  similarly  accoutred.  From  tbe  crest  of  Ibe 
knight  depended  a  lambrequin  of  slashed  silk ;  and  bis  surcoat  was 
woven  with  his  blazon,  a  lion  rampant  bzure,  armed,  and  langued  gules.' 
Still  more  absurd  is  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  combat  between  Cnchton  and  Gonzaga  : — • 

'  £»cb  champion  dasbed  fiirionsly  against  tbe  other,  dealing,  as  he 
passed  him,  a  mandritta,  or  blow  from  right  to  left,  on  his  antagoniiit's 
casque,  and  then,  wheeling  suddenly  round,  performed  a  demivolte  with 
curvets,  and  returning  with  the  same  fury  as  before,  reiterated  his 
stroke.  Upon  tbe  third  encounter,  executing  a  shorter  demirolte, 
Cricfaton  turned  sharply  round  and  faced  his  assailant.  Continuing 
their  curvets  and  voltes,  each  champion  then  discharged  a  succession  of 
imhrocatas  and  reversas  upon  his  enemy's  morion  and  bresetplate.  No 
attempt  on  either  side,  on  the  onset,  appeared  to  be  made  to  ward  off 
those  blows,  but  on  tbe  third  volte,  Crichton  directed  a  heavy  strama- 
zone  (or  cutting  blow)  against  Gonzaga's  crest.  The  Prince  raised  his 
estoc  to  beat  away  tbe  blow,  but  the  weapon  flew  from  his  grasp,  and  ao 
terrible  was  the  stroke,  that  Cricbton's  own  blade  shivered  to  the  hilt.' 
When  Mr  Ainsworth  penned  this,  he  must  surely  have  been 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  encounter  between  Gymnast  and 
Tripet.  '  Then  Tripet,'  says  Rabelais,  in  his  description  of  that 
tremendous  adventure,  'passed  his  right  leg  over  the  saddle, 
'and  placed  himself  e/i  croupe.  But  said  he,  'twere  better  forme 
'  to  get  into  the  saddle.  Then  putting  the  thumbs  of  both  hands 
*  upon  the  crupper  before  him,  and  thereupon  leaning  himself  as 
'  upon  the  only  supporters  of  his  body,  he  incontinently  turned 
'  head  over  heels  in  the  air,  and  straight  found  himself  betwixt  the 
'  bow  of  the  saddle  in  a  tolerable  seat ;  then  springing  into  the  air 
'  with  a  somerset,  he  turned  him  about  like  a  windmill,  and  made 
'  above  a  hundred  fresh  turns  and  demi-promenades,'  Really,  when 
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we  read  m  Cricfaton  of  all  these  maadrittaa,  demivoltes,  with  or 
without  curvets,  eatoca,  imbrocatas,  rirersas,  and  heavy  str^una- 
zones—^and,  after  all,  no  harm  done,  there  seems  a  wonderful 
rvBemblance  between  the  two  passages  of  arms;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  echo  the  reflection  of  Corporal  Trim  when  the  abore 
passage  from  the  exploits  of  Trtpet  is  read  to  him. — *  Good 

*  God ! '  cried  Trim,  losing  all  patience, '  one  home  thrust  of  a  bay- 

*  onet  is  worth  it  alt.'     *  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  quoth  my  fa- 

*  ther,' — and  so,  apparently,  is  Mr  Ainsworth." 

We  have  stated  fairly  our  impression  as  to  the  manifold  faults 
of  Criohton ;  all  of  which,  however,  have  their  origin  in  that  tend- 
ency to  exaggerate,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  cutset.  Mr  AmS- 
worth  will  not  trust  to  nature ;  he  must  dazzle  and  confound ,'  or 
hold  the  mind  in  suspense  by  scenes  of  peril  and  terror.  Thb, 
however,  is  no  uncommon  fault  in  a  young  writer ;  and  we  are  not 
without  hopes  thatMrAinsworth  will,  at  no  distant  period,  come 
to  entertain  sounder  views  as  to  the  true  principles  on  which  a 
romance  should  be  constructed.  He  already  has  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  a  romance  writer ;  he  requires  rather  the  due  balance 
and  regulation  of  what  he  possesses  than  the  addition  of  any 
thing  new.  Had  we  not,  with  all  its  imperfections,  thought 
highly  of  Crichton,  we  should  have  passed  it  over  with  the  sii^gte 
observation  that  it  was  interesting  and  dramatic ;  but  entertain- 
ing the  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  we  have 
thought  it  right  fairly  and  candidly  to  indicate  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  their  origin,  in  the  hope  that  in  his  future  productions 
he  may  give  more  scope  to  hie  judgment,  and  less  to  the  caprices 
of  imagination. 


Art.  X.~~T/ie  Life  tf  Oliver  GoldsmUh,  M.B.  From  a  varitty 
qforiginal  sources.  By  Jajubs  Prior,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London;  1837. 

Trish  genius,  either  from  necessity  or  ambition,  has  bees 
-^  hitherto  almost  always  absentee.  It  has  suffered  from  this  ia 
many  ways —  in  usefulness,  in  happiness,  and  in  fame.  The  time  is 
come,  we  hope,  when  the  resources  and  attractions  of  Ireland  are 
BO  far  augmented,  that  (even  without  a  literary  poor  law)  its 
future  Goldsmiths  will  have  at  least  the  option  of  staying  and 
cultivating  .their  taste  at  home.  Harder  faculties  stand  this 
kind  of  removal  best.     The  philosophical  manufactures  of  Hume 
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and  Adam  Smith  might  posdbly  have  proepeied  any  wberp. 
Not  so  the  phints  imagination  nurses.  What  would  have  become 
of  Burns  and  Walter  Scott,  if  they  had  left  for  ever  the  glens, 
traditions,  and  affections  of  their  youth  at  twenty-one?  The 
inspiring  pilgrimages  of  genius  must  take  place  under  othei 
circumstances  and  in  after  years.  When  the  Troubadours  and 
minstrels  moved  as  the  bee  moves  from  bank  to  bank,  it  was 
as  travellers,  not  exiles.  The  foreign  residence  of  Byron  was 
self- expatriation  only  during  his  own  good  pleasure.  He  con* 
tinned  to  hve  (wherever  he  might  be,  and  notwithstanding  all 
apparent  recalcitrations  and  disclaimers)  on  the  elements  and 
passions  of  his  English  being.  The  London  public  travelled 
with  him,  as  the  court  of  Elizabeth  haunted  the  retreat  of 
Spenser ;  and  he  dwelt  within  the  shadow  of  his  country's  pre- 
sence upon  the  banks  of  the  Fo,  as  Spenser  had  before  him, 
'  by  the  green  alders  of  the  Malta's  shore.' 

The  £nsh  are  sometimes  reproached  for  indifference  to  the 
memory  of  their  distinguished  men.  Considering  all  things, 
we  think  unreasonably.  If  the  name  of  Spenser  Das  vanished 
from  among  the  ruins  of  Kilc6lman,  how  only  was  he  known 
there  ?  Not  as  the  poet  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  but  as  the  foreign 
undertaker,  entering  in  at  the  sword's  point  upon  his  portion  of 
the  spoils  of  the  territory  of  the  Desmonds.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  proud  enough  of  Goldsmith  at  Lishoy.  If  Ireland 
has  no  national  Pantheon,  especially  consecrated  to  the  dtizens 
who  have  done  her  honour,  Ireland  is  in  this  respect  not  more 
backward  than  most  other  countries.  Besides,  as  yet  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  prudent  to  have  begun  one  on  a  very  exten- 
«ve  scale.  When  the  phenomenon  of  eminent  devotion  for  her 
sake  has  been  supposed  at  any  time  to  have  occurred,  a  single  in- 
stance, like  that  of  Swift,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  Irish  grati- 
tude is  so  far  from  being  particular  about  seeking  into  motives,  that 
it  may  be  very  probably  carried  a  little  further  than  the  evidence 
strictly  warrants.  Mr  Piior  is  himself  an  Irishman.  As  such  we 
appreciate  and  respect  the  feelings  which  have  made  him  the  bio- 
grapher of  Burke  and  Goldsmith.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
question  the  wisdom  ofhis  proceeding  on  this  last  occasion,  it  is  not 
as  Scotchmen  that  we  do  so.  At  least,  we  are  not  at  all  conscious 
of  being  influenced  by  .any  portion  of  the  provincial  misunderstana- 
ing;,  in  which  Mr  Prior  discovers  the  most  plausible  explanation 
ci  the  laughable  account  that  Boswell  has  left  of  Goldsmith.  The 
respective  characters  of  the  two  nations  are  not  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  persons  of  either  Goldsmith  or  Boswell^-^tht 
Irishpoet,  and  ^  Scotch  lawyer.  Itwoaldseem,evenwhen'm6i« 
farowably  represented,  Uat  they  are  not  particelariy  sympatlM&H 
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it  is  aooordingl]^  in  a  tons  which  Matthews  the  actor  wouM  Lave 
Mimwttd  for  its  ill-nature,  that  Swift  mentions  his  having  ohserred 
more  frequently  »nkoog  the  Scots  than  anjr  other  nation,  a  passion 
for  trutimt  and  details.  They  are  rery  carefiil  (he  laya)  not  to 
omit  the  minutest  circumstance  of  time  and  place ;  and,  when 
they  hare  told  a  long  story  made  up  of  ^ts  of  no  consequence, 
they  think  that  they  have  acquitted  themselves  very  handsomely 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  company.  If  this  be  our  national 
characteristic,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  after  a,  very  p^ient  and 
careful  perusal  of  Mr  Prior's  book,  that  he  ought,  without  more 
ado,  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  honorary  ^tcotcb- 
man  from  this  time  forward.  It  will  be  to  the  credit  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  aa  adopted  kinsman,  ra- 
ther than  in  that  of  a  successful  nval. 

Much  depends  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  £ne  arts  upon  the 
choice  of  a  subject.  In  making  Goldsmith  the  idol  of  tw6 
thick  octavos,  Mr  Prior  has  let  his  aeal  get  the  better  of  his  dis- 
cretion. When  Goldsmith,  from  nearly  similar  motives  to  theso 
by  which  we  believf  Mr  Prior  to  be  actuated,  undertook  about 
fifty  yean  after  Parnell'e  death,  to  collect  the  scattered  notices 
of  an  author  who,  ae  a  poet,  had  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  himself.  Goldsmith  had  considerable  advantages.  He  fill- 
ed up  a  vacant  niche  in  the  poetical  biography  of  the  country; 
what  he  told  he  told  in  twenty  pages ;  and  his  readers  were  too 
agreeably  led  oa  to  think  of  looking  out  for  faults  under  his  light 
and  pleasant  style.  Yet  he  was  aware  at  the  time  that  he  had 
come  too  late  for  any  useful  purpose.  Posterity  can  be  mode  to 
take  no  deep  conoem  in  the  ebrouoloeioal  array  of  a  tew  dates 
and  facte  *  scarcely  more  interesting  than  those  which  make  the 
'  ornament  of  a  country  tombstone ; '  or  in  the  reeorery  of  a  few 
ftagmeots  of  unmeaning  correspondence.  The  pecutiwities,  the 
nice  distinctions  which  separate  mind  from  mind,  were  gonealrendjr 
with  Patnell  to  his  grave.  When  Johnson  was  afterwards  re- 
quired to  say  something  about  Pamett,  he  had  the  good  6ense  to 
contract  the  twenty  pages  of  Goldsmith  into  still  smaller  com- 
pos. Notwithstanding^  all  his  generous  partiality  for  every  thing 
written  by  his  old  oompanion,  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing 
that  the  li&  of  Pamell  was  a  poor  one  because  die  mBterlels 
were  so ;— -adding,  that  '  nobody  could  write  the  life  of  another 
'  but  those  nho  had  eat  and  drunk  and  lived  with  him.'  We  nMd 
not  adopt  Johnson's  observatteni  In  the  absolute  latitude  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  in  order  to  asoa-tain  that  the  penettft) 
]ih  of  Goldsmith,  underttdien  by  a  stranger  ia  a  succeeding  gene* 
mtion,  must  be  a  haEardous  affair.  If  Um  hfe  has  nst  been  me^ 
rioasly  written,  an  editor  may  b«  teiipted  to  go  a  Wool-gMfen^ 
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log,  in  order  to  p«d  bu  patteboard  figure  with  imderaot  uul' 
doubtful  matter.  If  it  1ih,  he  will  be  equally  leiponsible  for  • 
useless  book,  unless  he  should  Bocceed  id  malaag  &  better  ma  of 
bis  ovaterials  than  his  predecessors  have  made.  It  ii  peuible  for 
an  editor  so  to  manage  it  as  to  press  a  great  deal  too  close  on 
both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 

Goldsmith  has  prettily  observed — and  he  was  so  fond  of  the   _ 
illustration  that  he  has  repeated  it  on  several  occasionB,-^'  A  poet, 

*  while  living,  is  seldom  an  object  sufficiently  great  to  attract  much 
'  attention ;  nis  real  meriu  are  known  but  to  a  few,  and  these  are 

*  generally  sparing  in  their  praises.     Whei]  his  fame  is  increased 

*  by  time,  it  is  then  too  late  to  investigate  the  peouliarittet  of  his 

*  disposition  ;  the  dews  of  the  morning  are  past,  and  we  rainly 
'  try  to  continue  the  chase  by  the  meridian  splendour.'  His 
imagination  was  probably  at  the  time  applying  toe  simile  to  his 
own  biography.  If  this  were  so,  be  was  mist^en.  For  he  lived 
in  a  different  age — the  age  of  Memoirs  and  of  Letter-writini;.  He 
was  not  watched,  followed,  and  noted  down,  as  systenutioally  as 
Johosoo.  Nor  has  he  thrown  open  to  us  the  innermost  ohambera 
of  his  heart  as  naturally  as  Cowper.  For,  having  to  write  for 
bread,  he  was  too  weary  of  his  pen,  when  be  could  rest  it  for  a 
while  from  its  hackney  coachman's  worii,  to  canter  it  op  sad 
down  the  pages  of  a  letter  for  his  amusement.  Nevertheleis  the 
outline  and  toe  spirit  of  Goldsmith's  nature  have  been  preserved 
for  us  entire.  In  the  morning  of  his  fame  it«  dew  was  not  left 
ungathered ;  and  partial  hands  have  been  lince  engaged  in  the 
pleasing  office  of  setting  forth  the  beads  in  an  honorary  garland. 
We  do  not  say  that  valuable  information  unknown  to  Bishop 
Percy  might  not  be  recoverable  by  the  industry  of  Mr  Prior ; 
nor  Uiat  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  telling  a  story  over  agait^ 
which  has  been  once  told,  however  hastily,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  probabilities,  however,  on  both  poinU  are  considerably  the 
other  way. 

To  take  the  last  point  first.  Mr  Prior  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  importance  of  the  news  be  Inings  us ;  and  not  by  the  grace 
with  which  he  can  communicate  it.  Id  case  his  volumes  bad 
been  published  first,  we  should  have  bailed  the  abbreviated  m^ 
molrs  as  sensible  selections  of  the  important  and  pleasant  porta. 
The  one  is  Goldsmith  in  a  dropsy ;  the  other  Goldsmith  tapped. 
Mr  Prior  has  not  given  himself  on  thb  occasion  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  Whilst  the  bulk  of  his  matter  is  such  as  no 
charm  of  manner  could  carry  off,  bis  ordinary  manner  is  of  a 
kind  which  would  take  the  interest  out  of  any  sttny.  The  lead., 
ing  events  and  characteristic  anecdotes  are  btiried  under  a  masR 
«f  minute  particulars.    The  reader  can  ofMn,  tor  pages  b^otber^ 
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hardly  get  a  view  of  Goldsmith,  he  is  so  hustled  in  the  crowd. 
In  verifying  the  ciTcumstances,  which,  well  authenticated,  would 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  relating,  there  is  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  discrimination  between  one  kind  of  evidence  and  another. 
Idle  passages  from  periodical  essays,  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  from  the  Deserted  Village,  are  mixed  up  with  fluctuating 
family  traditions,  and  with  the  contradictory  gossip  of  Lishoy  ; 
and  the  whole  is  tendered  to  us  at  last  as  sure  and  satisfactory 
testimony  of  a  kind  that  nobody  can  doubt. 

Mr  Prior's  mind  is' any  thing  but  a  sieve  for  sifting  grain  and 
chaff  which  have  got  opce  mixed  up  together.  Plenuarimarumeat. 
Witness  his  credulous  acceptance  o£  the  classical  pretensions  of 
Li^ioy.  He  would  have  made  an  unflinching  partisan  for  one 
of  Homer's  contending  cities.  Mr  Prior  has  not  the  credit  of 
inventing  this  local  romance.  In  1830  he  found  it  the  popular 
legend  of  the  place.  The  peasant  cicerones  of  Lishoy  seem  to 
have  got  up  the  imaginary  story  to  perfection.  Tlieir  earnestness, 
fearfulness,  and  minuteness  would  not  discredit  the  most  accom- 
plished guide  that  ever  mystiflcd  a  visitor  over  the  holy  ground 
of  Jerusalem  or  Rome.  So  much  for  tradition  I  Mr  Handcock, 
as  far  back  as  1790,  became  a  believer  in  Lishoy.  Mr  Hogan 
must  have  been  so  when  he  rebuilt  the  village  inn, — bought  tea^ 
cups  and  cemented  them  in  the  wall  to  secure  them  against  the 
iconoclast  zeal  of  pilgrims,  and  christened  his  new  house  by  the 
poetical  name  of  Auburn.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the  hypo- 
thesis was  introduced  to  our  locality-loving  natives  by  the  -Rev. 
Mr  Newell  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  quarto  edition 
of  Goldsmith's  Poems  was  a  handsome  volume.  But  neither  '  the 

*  remarks  attmnpling  to  ascertain,  chiefly  Irom  local  observation, 

*  the  actual  scene  of  the  Deserted  Village,  nor  the  illustrative 
'  engravings,  from  drawings  taken  upon  the  spot '  (though  more 
numerous  Uian  Mr  Finden's  new  vignettes),  have  attracted  much 
attention.  The  name  of  Mr  Newell  is  never  mentioned  by  Mr 
Prior.  This  ought  to  have  been  done ;  especially  since,  in  a  note 
upon  the  passage  concerning  the  tjfranfs  hand  in  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, hehas  appropriated,  without  acknowledgment,  the  very  words 
of  the  charge  by  which  Mr  Neweil  had  previously  denounced  an 
English  g«itleman,  General  Robert  Napier,  as  the  depopulator 
of  Auburn.  Mr  Prior,  in  supporting  his  patriotic  supposition, 
is  aware  of  all  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  admits  that  Gold- 
smith must  have  begun  by  transforming,  for  the  purposes  of  poetry, 
a  group  of  mud  cabins  into  a  beautiful  village.  This  is  a  strange 
beginning  for  a  case  of  identity  to  stand  upon.  -  The  truth  is, 
that  no  original  is  required.  The  notion  that  any  particular  spot 
is  necessary  for  the  scene  of  a  descriptive  poem  is  quite  ^a- 
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tuttoua.  The  sons  of  poetry  take  a  wider  range.  Theirs  are  the" 
cattle  upoD  a  thousand  hills.  But,  were  it  otherwise,  this  hypo- 
thesis creates  many  difficulties ;  while,  without  it,  there  is  no 
difficulty  to  remove.  There  is  not  a  feature  in  the  description 
of  Auburn  which  the  English  reader  does  not  feel  to  be  a 
feithful  representation  of  the  rural  scenery  of  England.  '  Trade's 
'  unfeeling  train'  may  have  had  occasionally  to  answer  for  some- 
thing of  the  sort  here  and  there  in  England ;  but  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  trade  ever  dismantled  a  single  cabin  at  Lis- 
hay.  Above  all,  what  does  Goldsmith  say  himself  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ?  It  muat  be  recollected  that  at 
the  time  in  question  he  had  not  been  in  Ireland  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Sir  Joshua  and  many  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends,  it 
seems,  reasonably  objected  that  the  depopulation  and  disorder, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  poem  to  deplore,  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  '  To  this,'  the  poet  replies,  '  I  can  scarce  make  any 
'  other  answer,  than  that  I  sincerely  believe  what  I  have  written ; 
'  that  I  have  taken  all  possible  pains  in  my  country  excursions,  fir 
'  theaejimr  or  five  years  past,  to  be  certain  of  what  I  aUege.'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  noticed  the  poetical  exhalation  which  has  so 
suddenly  risen  over  Lishoy.  He  was  not  over  sceptical  in  the 
gentle  precaution  with  which  he  hinted,  '  much  of  this  supposed 
'  locality  may  be  fanciful.'  He  felt  at  the  same  time  with  kindred 
sympathy,  that  '  it  was  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  poet  in  the  land 
*  of  his  fathers.'  In  all  his  ori|^nal  compositions,  Goldsmith  drew 
from  himself  only ;  from  his  own  feelings  and  observations,  not 
from  learning  and  infused  opinions.  It  could  not  but  happen, 
therefore,  that  to-day's  impressions  in  such  a  nature  would  be 
constantly  reviving  youthful  recollections  ;  or  be  stirring  up,  at 
least,  those  emotions  and  images  which  we  so  easily  fancy  to 
resemble  them.  It  is  impossible  to  fpllow  Mr  Prior  and  not  per- 
ceive that,  upon  this  point  as  well  as  on  sundry  others,  the  gossip 
of  the  family  and  the  neighbourhood  comes  to  nothing.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lee  Lewis, 
an  actor  of  genius,  and  one  of  Goldsmith's  frequent  associates,  a 
little  more  to  the  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  brings 
Lishoy  and  Auburn  as  near  together  as  they  can  be  brought  with 
any  truth.  A  more  distinct  image  of  one  of  the  mud  cabins  of 
Lishoy  would  have  put  to  flight  his  study  of  sweet  Auburn. 
'  The  writer  of  these  memoirs,'  says  Lee  Lewis,  *  called  upon  the 
'  Doctor  the  second  morning  after  he  had  begun  The  Deserted 
'  Village,  and  to  him  he  communicated  the  plan  of  his  poem. 
'  "  Some  of  my  friends,"  continued  he,  "differ  with  me  on  this 
'  plan,  and  think  this  depopulation  of  villages  does  not  exist — 
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*  but  I  am  myself  satialied  of  the  fact.    I  remember  it  in  my  own 

*  country,  and  hare  seen  it  in  this." ' 

To  pass  to  the  other  point  of  Mr  Prior's  juBtific&Uon-~the 
value  of  the  new  matter,  and  the  use  to  which  he  has  applied  the 
whole.  The  author  of  an  agreeable  book  may  eafely  leave  it  to 
introduce  and  protect  itself.  Like  a  pretty  woman,  it  is  always 
welcome.  Unfortunately  our  author  does  not  stand  in  this  pow- 
tion.  He  will  be  expected  to  give  a  reason  for  every  page.  Mr 
Prior  rests  his  case  upon  the  nature  of  the  facts  he  is  enabled  to 
contribute ;  and  undertakes  not  merely  to  present  the  public  with 
a  more  complete  and  correct  biography  of  Gtddsmith,  but  more 
especially  to  vindicate  the  character  of  a  great  man  malimously 
misrepresented.  Now  what  is  the  result?  Only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  facts,  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward, 
possess  any  general  interest  whatever;  and*  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  we  have  finished  the  book  with  an  opiaion  on  the  who^ 
much  less  favourable  to  Goldsmith  than  we  had  when  we  began 
it.  The  controversial  attitude  assumed  in  it  has  comp^ed  us 
to  consider  the  habits  and  character  of  Goldsmith  more  cwise- 
cutively  and  completely  than  we  had  ever.occasion  to  do  before. 
We  wish  heartily  that  he  had  been  left  where  he  was,' — half  covered 
by  the  wing  of  time  and  by  the  gentle  thoughts  that  time  brings 
with  it.  And  this  both  for  his  sake  and  for  our  own.  Readers 
of  the  Traveller  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  will  be  sending  io 
demands  for  compensation  against  Mr  Prior.  People  seldom  see 
a  play  of  Shakespeare  acted  but  they  repent  it.  The  ideal  ought 
not  to  be  carelessly  embodied  even  on  the  stage.  To  see  the 
author  himself  is  generally  still  worse.  It  brings  the  reality  so 
much  nearer,  and  is  too  often  the  lifting  up  of  Mokannah's  veil. 
Man  is  fearfully  made  ; — in  many  cases  composed  of  such  strange 
ingredients,  and  capable  of  playing  so  many  parts.  If  we  are 
obliged  to  choose,  in  judging  of  an  author's  real  character,  be- 
tween his  ordinary  conduct  and  familiar  conversation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  writings  on  the  other.  Goldsmith  will  direct  us 
right.  He  has  told  us  that  people  write  to  please  othen,  bat 
talk  (and,  he  might  have  added,  act)  to  please  themselves.  On 
tiiia  distinction,  frugality  became,  in  print,  his  favourite  virtue  ; 
.  and  finery  and  gaming  were  the  follies  he  had  a  particular  satis- 
faction in  reproving. 

Mr  Prior,  as  we  have  just  stated,  has  come  forward  to  clear  the 
character  of  Goldsmith.  Before  seeing  how  he  does  it,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  what  is  the  presumed  necessity  ?  and  against  wiom 
is  it  that  he  appears?  On  putting  together,  to  the  bestof  our  ability, 
the  evidence  which  is  scattered  over  our  author's  pages,  we  hare 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Goldsmith  has  been  treated  in  themain 
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with  great  iadu%ence  by  his  contemporaries.  The  serioiu  charts, 
or  things  which  might  easily  have  been  made  such,  wer«  oerer 
seriously  preferred.  He  was  laughed  at,  to  be  sure,  abundantly. 
in  this  sense,  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  partiality  of  his  friencut 
observed  most  truly,  that  it  was  shown  in  never  giving  him  a 
hearing.  He  was  the  butt  of  the  Literary  Club ;  as  Swift,  he  axyn, 
had  been  of  Soiiblerua'a  before  him.  We  much  question  his  right 
to  comfort  himself  under  the  precedent  of  Swift,  whose  vive  la 
boffOteUe  belonged  to  a  very  different  constitution.  That,  how- 
erer,  is  a  point  which  we  have  not  now  the  means  of  settling. 
Indeed,  at  this  distance  of  time,  our  principal  proof  of  the  de- 
gree  of  ludicrons  provocation  given  by  Goldsmith  to  Johnson  and 
his  other  Jrienda  (as  Mr  Prior  prists  it),  is,  in  great  meaaure, 
the  license  that  they  took.  It  is  an  inference  which  can  only  be 
refuted  by  throwing  the  imputation  of  brutal  and  eztraragaat 
injustice  upon  the  remainder  of  the  party.  For  this  we  see  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  beyond  a  single  letter,  written  by  Malone  to 
Bishop  Percy,  in  1807.  Giving  the  utmost  weight  to  it,  it  goes 
a  very  little  way.  It  establishes  the  personal  opinion  of  Bishop 
Percy  and  Malone,  but  nothing  more.  The  letter  was  written 
thuty  years  after  Goldsmith's  death,  and  six  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Memoir  in  question ;  to  which  Bishop  Percy  had 
originally  contributed  the  principal  materials.  The  additions,  on 
this  ooeaaioa,  to  which  Bishop  Percy  and  Malone  objected,  were 
made  by  Rose,  Cowper's  friend,  whom  the  publishers  called  in  to 
tiuir  assistance,  on  quarrelling  with  the  Bishop.  Malone  observes, 
*•  I  can  myself,  from  personal  knowledge,  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
'  of  your  character  of  him  (Goldsmith),  for  I  never  observed  any 
'  of  those  grimaces  or  fooleries  that  the  interpolater  talks  of;  nor 

*  could  I  ever  assent  to  Lord  Oxford's  pointed  sentence,  that  he 
'  "  was  an  inspired  idiot,"  which  was  said  and  circulated  merely 
'  for  the  sake  of  the  point,  without  any  regard  to  just  representa- 
f  don.     I  always  mtide  battie  against  Boswell's  representation  of 

*  htm  also  in  the  Life  of  Johnson ;  and  often  expressed  to  him 
'  my  opinion  that  he  had  rated  Goldsmith  much  too  low.'  In- 
terpolation is  a  hard  word  under  the  circumstances.  It  shows 
the  temper  in  which  the  quarrel  with  the  booksellers  had  left 
the  correspondents.  The  Biographical  Notice  had  been  sent 
over  from  Ireland  less  complete  than  the  booksellers  were  enti- 
tled to  expect.  The  passages  introduced  by  Rose,  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  single  aUustoa 
to  Goldsmith's  occasional  buffoonery;  and  a  few  very  favourably 
selected  extracts  from  Boswell's  Journal.  They  leave  the  Me- 
moir of  IBOl  almost  as  unqualified  a  panegyric  as  it  can  have 
passed  out  of  Bishop  Percy's  hands.     In  denying  the  ridici^ous 
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appeannce  which  GoLdamith  wks  constantly  making;  in  sixaety, 
Malone  and  Bishop  Percy  are  opposed  to  such  an  unbn^n  pha* 
Unx  of  concurrent  and  independent  witnesses,  that  the  prodigy  of 
the  assertion  only  damages  tneir  evidence  on  other  points.  With 
respect  to  Boswelt's  character  of  Goldsmith,  what  is  alt  that 
Malone  here  says  of  the  former?  Whether  Boswelt  underrated 
Goldsmith  generally  is  one  question ;  whether  he  has  falsely  stated 
a  siagle  fact  or  conversation  in  which  Goldsmith  was  concerned,  is 
another.  Considering  how  silly  Boswell  was,  that  he  should  bare 
presumed  to  think  lightly  of  any  man  with  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  jiftt  celebrity  of  Goldsmith,  was  an  impertinence  which  Ste- 
vens did  right  to  ridieule,  and  Malone  to  blame.  But  among  all 
the  enemies  Boswell  made,  and  notwithstanding  the  various  wit- 
nesses by  whom  his  narrative  on  so  many  occasions  was  surround- 
ed, his  veracity  has  continued  unimpeacbed.  We  have  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  we  have  before  us  the  scenes  as 
they  really  passed.  No  man  in  his  senses  could  think  of  using 
Boswell  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  witness.  Admitting 
that  he  may  have  underrated  Goldsmith,  that  would  be  an  error 
of  judgment  only.  And,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  oppo- 
site natures  of  the  two  persons,  .without  having  recourse  to  the 
aapposition  that  Boswell  was  led  to  it  by  any  malevolent  feeling." 
He  had  no  cause  to  have  disliked  a  person  to  whom  he  must  bar^ 
been  many  a  time  and  oft  obliged  for  drawing  tlie  laughter 
from  himself.  When  Goldsmith  was  by,  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  being  the  most  ridiculous  person  in  company.  But,  there  h 
positive  evidence  of  Boswell's  feelings.  On  two  of  the  capital 
charges  aguost  Goldsmith — his  fooiish  and  envious  talk_fios- 
weU  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  take  the  field,  as  counsel  in 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott  snapects  Boswell  of  malevolence  towards  G<M- 
■niidi.  It  is  a  proof  how  carelesaly  he  had  looked  into  the  evideoo'' 
Aa  another  ioatance  of  this,  may  be  meutioned  the  obserratiua  which,  i" 
his  notice  of  the  eminent  novelists,  he  has  made  upon  '  Itetaliauou.'  He 
says,  *  t)ie  poem  of  Retaliation  had  the  eifect  of  placing  its  autlior  on  » 
'  more  equal  footing  with  Ir.s  society  tlian  he  had  ever  before  assumed' 
Mr  Prior  could  have  told  liim,  that  the  only  equality  then  left  for  GoM- 
smilh  was  the  equality  of  the  grave.  He  was  already  dead.  He  (lif'> 
in  the  first  week  of  April,  1774  ;  anil  '  Retaliation'  (the  provocotion  fuf 
which  had  been  only  recent,  and  which,  in  its  present  state,  is  eridenlly 
a  fragment)  was  not  made  public  till  a  short  time  after.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  copy  was  transmitted  to  the  pabHsliera,  ihni 
it  bad  not  been  privately  circulated  before.  HistorieB  written  by  men 
of  geniuB  i-equiie  to  be  strictly  watched.  Puets  are  strangely  len^teil 
to  l«t  Imagination  do  Memory's  work. 
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his  bebalf.  He  liked  (he  says)  to  hear  honest  Ooldsmith  talk 
away  carelessly,  and  tboug^lit  that  he  had  no  raore  envy  tlucn 
other  people,  only  he  talked  of  it  freely.  He  dwells  witli  plea- 
sure on  the  enei^y  with  vhtch  Johnson,  as  he  was  bnttoniDg 
on  his  coat,  repeated  the  description  of  the  Eng^lish  character  in 
the  Traveller ;  and,  on  Johnson's  comparing-  Goldsmith  to  a  dia- 
mond, and  general  officers  to  pebbles,  he  breaks  out  into  a  wish 
that  his  friend  conid  but  have  heard  him.  Is  this  the  line  that 
inaievolence  pursues  ?  In  relating,  at  other  times,  what  passed  to 
GoldRDiith's  disadvantage,  it  was  Boswell's  trade  to  do  so.  He 
v^ould  have  done  the  same  in  his  own  case.  And  so  indeed  be  has. 
For  his  book  is  a  systematic  exposure  of  himself,  and  only  an  inci- 
dental one  of  Goldsmith. 

It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  represent  the  contemporaries  of 
Goldsmith  as  being  almost  all  in  league  against  him.  Why  not 
let  it  i>e  supposed  that  the  swarm  of  epigrams,  to  which  ve 
are  obliged  for  '  Retaliation,'  was  the  extent  to  which  their 
amicable  hostility  was  carried  P  The  world  will  never  believe 
that  any  body  was  thought  lightly  of,  by  the  circle  in  which 
he  lived,  without  deserving  it.  Mr  Prior  disposes  with  a 
sneer  of  the  veracity  of  Cumberland,  Yet  surely  Cumber- 
land {the  only  person  except  Reynolds  described  in  *  Reta- 
'  iiation  '  in  language  of  unqualilied  praise)  could  have  neither 
inducement  nor  disposition  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  repu- 
tation of  his  panegyrist.  The  men  of  letters  and  the  men  of  Ai- 
sbion  are  in  the  same  story.  Topham  Beauclerc  would  never 
have  written  in  the  tone  he  did  to  Lord  Charlemont,  the 
gossip  abont  bis  countryman's  envy  and  absurdities,  if  the 
points  had  been  novelties  to  the  correspondents,  or  questionable 
in  the  world.  Mr  Prior's  editorial  fervour  is  a  great  deal  too 
headlong  and  intense.  Like  a  rash  advocate,  he  presses  the 
points  Uiat  bang  his  client.  Horace  Walpole  did  not  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  write  down  the  hump  from  the  shoulders  of  crook- 
backed  Richard.  And  Mr  Prior  will  find  it  a  still  more  difficalt 
one  to  satisfy  the  present  generation  that  the  *  inspired  idiot'  of 
Horace  Walpole  was  in  conversation,  character,  and  conduct  a 
superior  person.  If  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  Goldsmith 
can  be  only  obtfuned  by  lowering  that  of  all  the  persons  whose 
supposed  friendship  has  been  hitherto  conceived  to  be  his  great- 
est honour,  Mr  Prior  would  perhaps  after  all  have  no  great  reasim 
to  triumph  in  his  success.  What  this  success  is  we  proceed  to 
show. 

Mr  Prior  will  excuse  as  for  making  one  or  two  suggestions,  in 
case  he  should  be  called  upon  for  a  new  edition  of  his  book.  In 
that  event,  he  will  do  well  to  check  the  authority,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  upon  whieh  he  has  attributed  the  appearance  of  his  brother 
Charles  in  London,  in  1757,  to  the  fact  that  Goldflmith  bad  in- 
advertently mentioned,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Lawder,  his  new  liter- 
ary friends.  We  have  Goldsmith's  own  authority  in  the  letter  to 
Mrs  Lawder,  printed  by  Mr  Prior  a  few  pages  further  on,  and 
dated  August  1758,  that,  at  that  time,  no  letter  had  passed  be- 
tween the  cousins  for  many  years.  The  notice  of  the  letter  which 
Goldsmith  published  on  the  disputed  originality  of  the  '  Hermit' 
(which,  by  the  way,  we  are  far  from  thinking,  with  Mr  Prior,  to 
be  the  finest  ballad  in  our  own — much  less  in  any  language)  ought 
to  hare  been  accompanied  by  the  comment  on  it  from  the  former 
Memoir.  The  comment  there  given  is  evidently  Bishop  Percy's 
own.  There  are  more  instances,  we  fear,  than  onewhen  Goldsmith's 
memory  failed  him.  Mr  Prior  places  Colman's  jest  about  sitting 
for  two  hours  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  the  rehearNil  of 

*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  On  what  evidence  does  he  doubt 
Mr  Lee  Lewis's  express  correction  (which  is  quoted  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott),  of  the  mistake  of  the  former  biographers  on  this  point  ? 
That  gentleman  says  it  occurred  at  the  first  representation.  He 
Was  likely  to  remember ;  for  he  not  only  acted  in  the  play,  but 
Mr  Prior  observes  that  he  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  it. 
He  declares  that  he  had  the  fact  from  the  Doctor  himself,  and  that 
Goldsmith  *  never  forgave  it  to  Colman  to  the  last  hour  of  his 

*  life.*  The  good  sense  of  Scott  ^hould  have  known  better  than 
to  repeat  the  story  of  Goldsmith  returning  the  hundred  guineas 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  for  the  '  Deserted  Vil- 

*  lage,'  on  being  told  by  somebody  that  it  was  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Falstaff  was  just  as  likely  to  have  returned  a  shilling  of 
the  booty  of  Gadshill.  Frcwn  Mr  Prior's  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Goldsmith's  difficulties  and  habits,  still  greater  scepti- 
cism might  have  been  expected.  The  story  was  treated  with 
due  discredit  in  the  Memoir  of  1801.  The  '  Deserted  Village' 
was  published  (1770)  by  Griffin:  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
money  passed  at  the  time,  as  Griffin  had  already  advanced  on  ac- 
count a  great  deal  more.  This  will  explain  Cadell's  not  being 
able  to  find  out  the  sum  which  had  been  given  for  it;  when  he 
made  Hannah  More  the  monstrous  offer  of  aii  equal  sum  tot 

*  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower.'  Griffin  continued  to  be  largely  in 
advance  up  to  the  time  of  Goldsmith's  death.  His  loans,  and 
'Uiose  of  Mr  Bott,  made  them  the  principal  creditors ;  and,  as 
8uch,  they  immediately  took  possession  of  Goldsmith's  papers — 
the  one  of  those  in  his  countiy  lodgings,  the  other  of  those  in  his 
Temple  chambers.  '  Retaliation*  is  supposed  to  have  been  found 
amongst  the  latter. 

The  ^eleton  of  th«  life  of  a  man  of  letters  is  usually  soon  put 
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up.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  cler^man,  who, 
with  a  large  hmily  and  small  income,  was  settled  near  Edgworths- 
town ; — the  best  direction  we  can  now  give  an  English  reader. 
He  was  born  at  a  place  called  Pallas,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  epi- 
taph at  Westminster  Abbey.  Lapidary  scholars  may  like  to  know 
that  the  date  of  the  month  there  given  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  be 
the  tenth  of  November.  The  year  is  more  doubtful.  The  epitaph 
says  1731.  MrPriorl728.  Ontheremovaiofhisfatberto  Lishoy, 
Oliver  commenced  his  apprendceship  to  learning  with  the  village 
dame;  ftom  whom  he  passed  when  six  year  old  to  the  village  school- 
master, and  so  in  succession,  with  no  great  applause,  through  the 
neighbouring  schools  of  Elphin,  Athlone,  and  Edgworthstown.  His 
destination  having,  in  consequence  of  some  sallies  of  boyish  talent, 
been  changed  from  trade  to  the  church,  he  was  admitted,  in  1745, 
a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1749  he  returned,  with 
an  unhonoured  degree  of  B.A.,  to  a  home,  poor  before,  but  now 
made  poorer  by  the  death  of  his  lather.  He  staid  there  till  the 
latter  end  of  1753,  with  one  relation  or  another.  The  object  for 
which  his  family  had  taxed  theinselves  to  educate  him  had  been 
Holy  Orders.  It  failed ;  for  he  was  plucked.  The  law  was  then 
proposed.  He  lost  at  a  gaming  house  at  Dublin,  aooii  after  his 
arrival  there,  the  fifty  pounds  which  his  friends  had  raised  for 
their  law  student.  One  learned  profession  alone  remained — me- 
dicine.  His  uncle  Contarine,  his  brother,  and  his  sister  Mrs 
Hodgson,  united  their  resources  for  this  last  experiment.  In  the 
autumn  of  1752,  Goldsmith  arrived  at  Edinburgh  to  attend  the 
medical  lectures.  Early  in  1754,  on  the  same  supposition,  be 
adjourned  to  Leyden ;  though  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
he  even  entered  oimself  as  a  student  there.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  he  started  '  alone,  unMended,  melancholy, 
*  slow,'  upon  that  continental  tour,  which  the  Poem  of  the  Tra- 
veller was  afterwards  to  make  so  famous.  He  saw  tbe  Low  Coun- 
tries, Switzerland,  the  north  of  Italy,  and  France ;  but  was  not 
long  about  it ;  for  we  find  Mm  in  England,  in  the  utmost  des- 
titution, about  the  beginning  of  1756.  Heappears  to  have  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  where,  after  much  obscure  misery, 
he  soon  raised  himself  into  celebrity  by  anonymous  essays,  and 
criticisms  in  periodical  publications.  In  1758,  Grainger,  like 
himself  a  reviewer  and  a  poet  (and  apbysician,  moreover,  which 
we  suspect  that  Goldsmith  never  was),  brought  bim  into  com- 
munication with  Dr  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore.  He 
appears  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson  about  1761, 
who  soon  introduced  him  to  Reynolds,  the  Club,  and  general  so- 
ciety.    With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  occasional  ex- 
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curaions  into  Uie  country,  be  remuoed  in  London  until  hU  death. 
This  took  place,  after  a  short  illneBS,  in  1774. 

In  proceeding  to  scrutinize  the  history  and  character  of  Gold- 
smith, it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  neither  a  philo- 
sopher nor  a  hero;  but  an  Irish  literary  adventurer,  fortune- 
huDting  after  the  muses,  and  having  a  bailiff  for  his  Apollo. 
The  liie,  therefore,  on  which  we  have  to  sit  in  judgment,  is  not 
to  be  approached  as  a  life  out  of  Laertius  or  Plutarch.  It  be- 
longs to  Mr  lyisraeli's  perturbed  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
literary  character,  and  the  calamities  of  authors.  .  There  have  been 
exceptions  enough  to  show  that  in  the  worst  of  times  the  con-, 
nezion  between  literature  and  a  garret  is  not  an  absolutely  ne- 
cessary connexion  ;  and  that  great  wit  may  be  divided  from  great 
folly  by  more  than  a  thin  partition.  But  auring  the  last  century, 
in  the  instances  where  literature  was  embraced  as  a  profession, 
these  were  the  exceptions — the  happy  few.  And  Goldsmith  was 
not  sufficiently  favoured,  either  by  temperament  or  by  fortune, 
to  be  one  of  them.  He  was  among  the  most  unaccountable 
caprices  of  capricious  nature, — sent  into  this  bustling  world  but 
halfmadeup.  The  reasonable  half,  tobesure,  not  quite  left  out, — 
only  it  moved  at  so  alow  a  rate,  that  in  the  affairs  of  life  it  was 
seldom  up  in  time  to  take  part  in  his  proceedings.  The  work  in 
which  it  ought  to  have  co-operated  was  found  already  done.  As 
the  debauches  over  night  served  only  with  Steele  to  make  a  new 
chapter  for  the  Christian  hero  the  following  morning,  so  Gold- 
smith turned  the  experience  of  his  own  misconduct  to  no  better 
use  than  to  make  it  the  ground-work  of  elegant  essays  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  Other  people. 

Goldsmith  came  of  an  unlucky  race.  Mr  Prior  heard  from 
three  of  its  branches,  in  as  many  quarters  of  Ireland,  that  '  the 
*  Goldsmiths  were  always  a  strange  family ;  they  rarely  acted 
Mike  other  people;  their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place;  but 
'  their  heads  seemed  to  be  doing  any  thing  but  what  Uiey  oughL' 
This  is  an  ominous  account.  It  tends  rather  to  discredit  a 
conjectural  relationship  with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  General 
Wolfe.  But  it  harmonizes  over  well  with  the  two  natures  attri- 
buted to  Goldsmith  from  his  youth.  Even  in  England,  one  half  of 
the  misery  which  is  brought  upon  femiliea  and  on  society  is  brought 
about  by  people,  whose  hearts  we  are  told  after  all  are  in  the  right 
place.  In  these  cases  it  is  desirable  that  what  is  the  right  place 
should  be  somewhat  more  accurately  defined.  Goldsmith  as  a 
moral  agent  never  rose  beyond  the  state  of  chiMhood.  His 
qualities,  good  and  bad,  continued  to  be  exclusively  constitutional 
to  the  enaof  his  life,  as  much  as  they  are  in  other  people  at  the 
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beginning.  He  was  a  fine  moral  baby.  Every  thing  in  him 
was  impulse :  nothing  conscience  and  reSection.  In  his  easi- 
ness of  temper,  in  his  social  good  humour,  in  the  agony  of  his  mo- 
mentary sympathy  with  distress,  he  had  elements,  which,  properly 
grounded  ana  sustained,  would  have  succeeded  in  making  virtue 
a  more  amiable  thing  than  it  has  always  the  happiness  of  being. 
But  these  qualities  are  so  far  of  themselves  from  constituting 
virtue,  that  they  are  not  even  necessary  conditions  to  it.  They 
are,  however,  enchantmentswfaichfioatover  the  surface,  andwhicn 
every  ooe  can  see.  The  tfear  which  lies  near  the  eye  is  often  a 
gracious  thing.  But  it  must  come  far  deeper  before  it  can  be  much 
relied  on.  The  case  was  just  the  same  with  Goldsmith's  defects. 
For  instance,  his  vanity,  jealousy,  and  envy  became  the  talk  of 
the  town  ;  but  they  all  passed  ft'om  him,  we  believe,  like  so 
much  external  vapour.  There  was  no  corresponding  central 
heat.  Incapable  of  moral  deliberation,  he  could  no  more  be  de- 
liberately vicious  than  deliberately  virtuous.  Thus,  at  his  ma> 
turest  years,  he  could  gabble  about  taking  his  shoes  from  the 
shoemaker,  his  clothes  from  the  tailor,  and  his  religion  from  the 
priest.  On  which,  Johnson  observed,  '  Sir,  he  knows  nothing, 
*  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing.'  The  truth  is  that 
the  operation  of  making  up  his  mind  at  all  was  a  task  above  its 
strength.  In  a  constitution  like  his,  consistency  and  identity 
are  just  as  impossible  as  in  a  running  stream.  What  would  be 
contradictions  in  a  stronger  nature  were  in  his  case  its  distinc- 
tive characteristics — the  things  which  you  were  to  expect.  The 
description  of  being  a  changling  with  bright  gleams  of  parts, 
applied  to  him  universally.  He  had  no  steady  light,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  but  was  made  up  of  gleams.  They  played 
about  bim  by  fits  from  an  .uncertain  sky.  It  was  in  literature 
only  (which  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  bumess,  as  he  bad 
to  get  his  bread  by  it)  that  they  were  concentrated  to  some- 
thing iike  a  point.  His  writings,  however,  never  amotmt  to 
witdom.  The  word  wise  in  the  latter  part  of  Johnson's  anti- 
thesis— *  nobody  was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in 
'  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had  one,'  must  be  taken  in 
a  humble  sense.  Goldsmith  did  not  sink  his  foundations  deep 
enough  to  be  an  architect  of  great  structures  worthy  of  sucli 
noble  names.  He  was,  like  his  brother  Maurice,  a  cabinet  maker 
only.  Johnson's  query  on  another  occasion — '  is  there  a  man 
'  who  can  pen  an  essay  with  such  ease  and  elegance?'  points 
nearer  to  the  truth.  Goldsmith's  approsimation  to  genius  lay 
in  bis  fiicility  and  grace.  So  his  tendencies  towards  virtue  lay 
in  hia  benevolence  and  susceptibility.  But  wise  and  good  we 
cannot  call  him.     Wisdom  and  goodness  require  a  substance  and 
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a  combinaHoQ,  which  he  did  not  possess.  Self-will,  the  power 
of  purpose  and  of  sacrifice,  long  and  profound  affectjons,  moral 
elevation,  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  man, — these  are 
necessary  to  virtue.  And  they  belong  to  beings  of  a  iiigher 
order. 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  of  the  nature  of  Ooldamith'a  talents, 
one  way  or  another,  at  an  early  age,  to  be  at  all  trusted  to.  John- 
son believed  him  to  have  been  a  'plant  that  flowered  late;  and 
'  that  there  was  nothing  renmrkabte  about  him  when  young.'  Our 
knowledge  of  his  characterbegins  much  sooner — with  his  entrance 
at  Dublin  University.  The  first  notices  correspond  with  the  latest 
'  The  child'  was  not  merely  '  father  of  the  man,'  but  the  man  it- 
self. Henry,  the  elder  brother,  had  acquitted  himself  there  with 
considerable  credit  Oliver  followed  consequently  with  a  favour- 
able introduction, — the  child  of  many  hopes  and  many  fears,  from 
the  parsonage  at  Lishoy.  He  went  up  at  an  age  when  the  heart 
and  understanding  ought  to  be  learning  to  draw  together,  if  they 
ever  are  to  do  so ;  when  reason  shouldhare  got  sufficiently  high 
in  the  horizon,  so  as  to  let  us  see  something  of  the  road  before  and 
after  ;  above  all,  when  it  might  be  hoped,  in  a  case  like  his,  that 
the  affections,  if  nothing  else,  would  be  some  security  for  the 
solemn  and  tender  responsibilities  under  which  he  had  left  his 
home.  Every  folly  that  he  committed,  and  every  shilling  that 
he  squandered,  were  to  be  paid  for  by  tears  and  by  privations 
there.  He  must  have  known  it.  But  what  is  the  plain  history 
of  his  University  career  ?  Instead  of  gratitude  for  the  family 
sacrifices  by  which  alone  a  liberal  education  was  made  attainable 
for  him  on  any  terms,  he  seems  to  hare  resented  the  homblenesi 
of  his  position. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  young  scholar's  love  of  learning ;  no- 
thing of  the  young  sizar's  dogged  and  conscientious  labours. 
The  recollection  is  of  a  figure  seen  always  lounging  about  the 
college  gates.  Passive  indolence  in  him  was  bad  enough  ;  but 
it  was  combined,  and  naturally,  with  a  worse  activity  in  other 
ways.  His  expenses  soon  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  feeble  and 
precarious  means.  Instead  of  frugal  independence,  we  find  him, 
therefore,  in  squalid  poverty — supplying  his  wants  by  pawning 
the  books  which  he  ought  to  hare  been  reading,  by  writing  bal- 
lads for  sale,  instead  of  preparing  for  his  degree,  and  by  borrow- 
ing  money  from  his  friends.  He  thus  became,  on  his  first  en- 
tering into  life,  so  familiar  with  poverty  id  its  worst  form  (poverty 
aggravated  by  personal  misconduct,  and  dependent  in  willing 
mendicancy  upon  otliers),  that  he  could  never  afterwards  look 
on  it  with  dread  or  shame,  except  a  sheriff's  officer  was  at  the 
door.     His  academic  story  corresponds.     He   is  turned  to  the 
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botloin  of  his  class  for  i^orance  and  impertinence;  he  is 
saved  from  expulsion  on  a  riot,  only  by  what  is  called  an  in> 
^nuous  confession ;  and  is  at  lost  knocked  down  by  his  tutor, 
for  giring  a  dance  to  males  and  females  in  his  pauper  chambers. 
On  this  he  runs  away  to  Cork,  with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket ;  is 
recovered,  reclothed,  and  sent  back  by  his  brother;  and  finally 
takes  his  leare  of  ooUege  with  an  obscure,  and,  in  bis  circum- 
stances, an  ignominious  degree, — the  last  of  tlie  eight  sizars  with 
whom  he  had  been  originally  admitted.  His  father, — his  sensi- 
tive father,-~had  in  the  mean  time  died.  A  heart  which  had  got 
only  a  little  out  of  ita  proper  place,  would  have  been  touched 
by  such  a  loss  at  Buch  a  time,  all  things  considered.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  event,  necessarily  mixed  up  with  so  much  reproach 
and  warning,  seems  to  have  passed  without  any  influence  over  his 
incorrigible  son.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  two  natures 
by  which  Goldsmith  appears  to  have  been  ruled  by  turns,  or  be- 
tween which  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  been  divided,  were 
already  fully  developed.  On  one  side,  a  superficial  irritability, 
approaching  to  the  being  without  a  skin, — unable  to  bear  a  fly  to 
settle  on  it, — on  the  other,  an  apparent  paralysis  of  the  nobler 
fiinctionB  which  constitute  the  life  within.  At  the  very  moment 
when  Goldsmith  was  doing  much  towards  breaking  the  hearts  of 
his  too  tender  parents,  he  could  give  the  clothes  from  off  his  bed 
to  a  beg^r,  and  creep  himself  for  cover  into  the  ticking.  Gold- 
smith has  left  behind  him  not  a  hint  to  show  he  ever  felt  the  least 
remorse  or  mortification  about  his  College  life.  His  own  ex- 
perience must,  in  a  certain  sense,  have  dictated  the  foUowing'pas- 
sage,  in  one  of  the  few  tetters  which  he  wrote  his  brother.  On 
this,  and  on  one  or  two  more  occasions,  some  expression  to 
that  effect  was  almost  unavoidable.  *  The  reasons  you  have 
'  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar,  are  judicious 

*  and  convincing.     I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what 

*  particular  profession  he  is  designed.     If  he  be  assiduous,  and 

*  divested  of  strong  passions  (for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to 

*  pleasure),  be  may  do  very  well  in  your  College  ;  for  it  must 
'  be  owned  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encouragement 

*  there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  But  if  he  has 
'  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  con- 

*  tempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade 
'  for  him  escept  your  own,'  Did  he  mean  by  trade,  the  profes- 
sion of  a  schoolmaster  or  a  clergyman?  For  his  brother  was 
both.  It  is  difBcnlt  to  see  what  is  the  ambition  which  a  College 
education  was  to  thwart  Goldsmith  might  have  laid  there,  as 
has  been  done  by  other  sizars,  the  foundabon  of  an  honourable  in- 
dependence, in  caie  his  condact  had  been  determined  by  rither 
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affecdoD  or  ambition.  Hia  ambition,  at  this  time,  is  not  recorded 
to  hare  soared  a  higher  flight  than  despising  the  studies  of  the 
place,  and  singing  his  convivial  Irish  songs. 

We  now  come  back  with  Goldsmith  to  Lbhoy.  How  tttll 
he  present  himself,  and  how  will  he  behave  ?  While  be  vas  at 
Dnblin,  the  excuse  of  vulgar  good-nature — out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind — might  be  pleaded  for  him.  He  is  now  once  more  at 
home,  in  the  presence  of  the  indigence  which  he  had  embittered ; — 
the  home  where  he  is  returning  to  be  a  burden,  in  great  measure 
self-imposed.  The  whole  family  ere  in  very  indifferent  circum- 
stances— especially  his  mother — reduced,  in  her  recent  widow- 
hood, with  the  younger  children,  to  the  vei^e  of  destitution. 
According  to  her  grocer's  bill,  here  printed  for  our  statisdcal 
instruction,  she  is  laying  in  her  stock  of  sugar  by  the  quarter  of 
the  pound,  her  rice  and  green  tea  by  two  pennyworths  at  a  time. 
Oliver  bad  been  originally  a  favourite  child.  He  had  grievousijr 
disappointed  her  maternal  affection  and  ambition  by  nis  acade- 
mical failure  and  extravagance.  In  what  spirit  does  he  return? 
— compunction  for  the  pain  he  bad  occasioned  ? — scruples  at 
throwing  himself  on  their  scanty  means?  resolute  decision  to 
work  out  the  wrong  he  bad  done  to  them  and  to  himself,  and  to 
be  the  comfort  of  her  declining  years  ?  No  such  thing.  He  has 
returned  to  complete  the  outrage  on  her  hopes  and  feelings  before 
her  face.  Instead  of  preparing  for  orders  (for  which  his  family 
had  undergone  the  charge  of  bis  education),  or  setting  about  qua- 
lifying himself  to  earn  his  bread  in  any  capacity  whatever,  he 
comes  back  to  take  up  the  part  of  pauper  gentleman ;  and  when 
the  tables  of  squireens  are  not  open  to  him,  to  find  pleasures  wid 
companions  at  the  public-house.  As  if  to  increase  bis  mother's 
vexation,  the  one  which  he  selected  stood  exactly  opposite  her 
door.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  became  a  habit,  was 
pushed  so  far,  that  we  are  expressly  told  he  passed  there  more 
time  than  his  brother  thought  prudent  or  becoming.  Under  these 
circumstances,  his  relatives  were  naturally  urgent  to  get  him  into 
respectable  employment.  He  appears  to  nave  taken  at  leastequal 
pains  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  to  have  done  this  so  effectuallyi 
that  every  attempt  on  their  part  only  led  to  new  exposures.  On 
applying  for  ordination  to  Dr  Synge,  bishop  of  Elphin,  be  was 
rejected  ;  either  for  want  of  knowledge,  or  for  the  irregularity  of 
his  habits,  or  because  he  thought  fit  to  make  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Bishop  in  scarlet  breeches.  This  Mr  Prior  calls  deda- 
ing  taking  orders.     The  law  was  then  tried.     But  his  vocation  to 

i' oris  prudence  began  and  ended  in  the  loss,  at  a  gaming-house  is 
Dublin,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival,  of  the  fifty  poands 
with  whieh  his  uncle  Contarine's  invindble  generosity  had  pro- 
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vided  him.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  fomily,  which  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  or  indeed  at  any  other,  would  pick  out  Goldsmidi 
for  a  tutor.  We  are  not  Burprised,  therefore,  at  finding  an  en- 
gagement of  this  kind,  made  with  Mr  Flynn,  terminate  in  his  ac- 
cusing them  of  cheating  him  out  of  his  Balary  at  cards.  He 
returned  home  from  Mr  Flynn's ;  and,  as  usual,  in  the  uttermost 
distress.  The  buffoonery,  which  he  took  the  trouble  of  putting 
into  the  form  ot  a  loog  letter  to  his  poor  mother,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  answer  to  her  solicitous  enquiries  as  to  what  he  had 
been  doing,  to  come  back  in  this  forlorn  condition,  is  so  heart- 
less, that  instead  of  doubting  about  his  heart  being  in  the  right 
place,  we  have  almost  doubted  whether  he  had  a  heart  at  all. 
His  conduct  to  his  mother  shows  in  what  a  perverse  and 
cross-grained  manner  extreme  general  benevolence  may  coexist 
with  extreme  personal  unkindness.  She  lived  till  1770;  but 
after  leaving  Ireland,  in  1752,  he  appears  never  to  have  written 
to  her  once.  There  is  a  sneer  at  her  in  excusing  his  own  indolence, 
in  aletter  to  Bob  Bryanton,  one  of  his  pot-companions;  but  not 
evea  a  filial  message  to  her  in  any  of  his  letters  to  his  relations  ; 
except,  on  hearing  that  she  is  blind,  a  word  of  sentimental  regret 
at  his  inability  to  assist  her.  When  she  dies,  he  goes  into  kalf- 
mourning,  and  tells  Miss  Reynolds  he  has  lost  a  distant  reUtion. 
And  this  is  the  sum  of  his  account  with  the  most  sacred  of  all 
relatioDshipa — a  mother's.  The  occasional  assistance  in  the  school, 
by  which  he  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  partly  repaid  the  bounty 
of  his  brother  Henry,  had  a  still  more  untowatd  close.  '  A  quarrel, 
'  arising  from  some  trifling  cause,  proceeded  to  undue  extremitiet, 
'  and  for  a  time  terminated  all  regard  and  intercourse  between  the 

*  brothers.'  This  kind  of  collision,  at  their  time  of  life,  between 
two  brothers,  the  one  a  clergyman,  and  the  other  his  usher,  '  here 
'  in  double  trust,'  is  not  very  creditable  to  either  party.  Suppos- 
ing Oliver  to  have  been  as  much  in  the  wrong,  as  was  probably 
the  case,  the  dedication  of  the  Traveller,  and  the  request  to  Lord 
Northumberland,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  give  his  brother  a 
living,  were  as  little  satisfaction  as  he  could  in  reason  make. 
After  this,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  his  brother  Henry  was  the 
original  of  the  pastor  in  the  Deserted  Village.     That  '  reverend 

*  cham[Hon,'  as  he  is  called  there,  we  are  sure,  would  never  have 
struck  a  brother  on  any  provocation. 

Goldsmith  is  now  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Ireland  and  his  family 
for  ever.  We  have  reached  a  point  from  which  the  reader  can 
look  back.  Even  Goldsmith  himself  did  so.  The  space  which 
we  have  just  been  tracing  covers  three  years  of  the  most  im- 
portant period  in  life.  No  man  can  have  led  a  life  of  tha 
kind  with  either  Batisfactioa  or  impunity.     From  Goldsmith's 
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subsequent  letters,  it  is  clear  that  be  had  felt  both  its  pain  and 
its  ignominy.  We  fear  that  be  piincipally  felt  its  paio  to  himaelf, 
instead  of  its  piun  to  others ;  and  was  more  sensible  under  it 
of  the  degradation  in  his  worldly  position  than  of  the  perversion 
of  his  moral  being.    When  he  had  left  Ireland  fifteen  montha,  be 
writes  from  Edinburgh  to  his  uncle  Contarine : — *  And  now,  dear 
<  sir,  let  me  acknowledge  the  humility  of  the  station  in  which 
*  yon  found  mfi :  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised  by  most  and 
'  hateful  to  myself.     Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my  lot,  and 
'  melancholy  was  beginning  to  make  me  her  own.  "When  you — ' 
Two  or  three  years  later,  when  he  was  bM^inning  to  feel  settled 
in  I^ndon,  he  laid  open,  in  a  letter  to  his  broUier-in-law,  Mr 
Hodson,  somewhat  more  at  length,  as  they  recurred  to  his  recol- 
lection, the  circumstances,  both  favourable  and  unfavoarable,  of 
his  former  residenae  in  Ireland.     The  Continent  and  England 
had  enlarged  his  views  of  rational  society.     At  the  same  time, 
the  trouble  which  Mr  Hodson  had  been  taking  to  soliint  subscrip- 
tions in  his  behalf,  helped  to  recal  his  &miTy  and  Lishoy  with 
more   than   usual   warmth   to  his  recollection :    '  Upon  lea^a- 
'  ing  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine  I  starve;  and  the  name  of 
an  author  naturally  reminds  you  of  a  garret.     In  this  particular 
I  do  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.     But  whether 
I  eat  or  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  piur  of  stairs  high,  I 
still  remember  them  with  udour ;  nay,  my  very  country  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  ray  affection.     Umiccountable  fondness  for 
country,  this  maladie  du  pais,  as  the  Freuch  call  it !     Unac- 
countable that  he  should  still  have  an  affection  for  a  place  who 
never,  when  in  it,  received  above  common  civility  ;  who  never 
brought  any  thing  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunders. 
Surely  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman's, 
who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made  him  "  nnco 
thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Inverary."     But  now  to  be 
serioDS, — let  me  ask  myself  what  gives  me  a  wish  to  see  Ire- 
land again  P     The  country  is  a  fine  one,  perhaps?  no.     There 
are  good  company  in  Ireland  ?  no.     The  conversation  there  is 
generally  made  up  of ;  the  nvacity  supported  by  some  hum- 
ble cousin,  who  has  just  folly  enough  to  earn  his  dinner.  Then, 
perhaps,  there's  more  wit  and  learning  among  the  Irish  ?     Ob, 
Lord,  Qo  I     There  has  been  more  money  spent  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Padareen  mare  there  one  season,  than  given 
in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the  times  of  Usher.     All  tbeir 
productions  in  learning  amount  to  perhaps  a  translation,  or  a 
few  tracts  in  divinity ;  and  all  their  productions  in  wit  to  just 
nothing  at  alt.     Why  the  plague,  then,  so  fond  of  Ireland? 
Then,  all  at  once,  because  you*  my  dear  friend,  and  a  few  mMe 
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*  who  are  exceptions  to  the  gflneial  picture,  have  a  residence 

*  there.     This  it  is  tliat  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in  separtt- 

*  tion.  I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the  souring  the 
'  pleasures  I  at  present  possess.  If  I  go  to  the  opera  where  Sig- 
'  nora  Columba  pours  out  all  the  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh 
'  for  Lishoy  fireside,   and  Johnny  Armstrong's   "  Last   Good 

*  Night,"  from  Peggy  Golden.     If  I   climb  Hampstead    Hill, 

*  than  where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect, 
'  1  confess  it  fine ;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little 
<  mount  before  Lishoy  gate,  and  there  take  into  me — the  most 

*  pleasing  horixon  in  n^ure.' 

The  reader  may  believe  as  much  or  as  little  of  this  as  he  pleases. 
One  thing,  however,  the  conduct  and  correspondence  of  his  re- 
latives establish  beyond  all  question, — that  ie,  the  unabated  inte< 
rest  they  felt  for  him.  Now,  this  there  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  in  him  of  what  was  very  agreeable  to  create ;  for  we  nave 
Been  that  there  was  doubtless  in  him  a  great  deal  which  was  very 
disagreeable  and  very  well  calculated  to  destroy  it.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Goldsmith's  transient  and  hurried  way  of  living  on 
the  surface,  that  he  says  nothing  in  this  letter  of  the  part  which 
be  himself  had  played  in  personin  the  scene  he  ridicules — the  elee- 
mosynary hanger-on  of  illiterate  squireens.  The  conaciousness 
of  having  been  so  lately  one  of  them,  despised  by  others,  and  hate' 
JiU  to  Hmself—sai  how  much,  and  how  truly  he  deserved  to  be 
so — had  already  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Goldsmith  left  Ireland  for  Edinburgh.  The  bounty  of  bis 
friends,  especially  of  his  uncle,  Contarine,  enabled  him  to  remove 
there  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  Here  he  abused  their  confi- 
dence as  before.  The  money  which  they  had  raised  to  support  him 
In  his  studies,  went  in  expenses  of  a  very  difierent  description. 
Not  only  were  his  pockets  driuned,  but  his  health  was  injured  by 
dissipation.  His  reputation  was  the  reputation  of  a  boon  com- 
panion, not  of  a  young  physician.  Yet  even  at  this  time,  when 
oe  mentions  his  being,  for  a  short  period,  a  irequent  guest  at  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's,  he  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  he 
was  admitted  there  more  in  the  character  of  a  jester  than  a  com- 
panion. This  being  the  case,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  own 
assurance,  or  of  the  simplicity  of  his  good  uncle,  when  he  ven- 
tures to  write  from  Edinburgh,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  that  be 
has  run  through  the  circle  of  sciences  /  He  has  '  seen  all  their 
*  country  had  to  exhibit  in  the  medical  way ; '  and  now,  forsooth, 
must  go  to  L^yden  '  to  see  the  great  Albinus,  though  only  to 
'  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  a  university.* 
Before  he  could  get  away,  two  of  his  fellow-students  had  to  pay 
some  debts  for  him ;  for  which  it  is  said  he  had  gone  surety. 
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We  Buwect  that  he  vaa  at  a  loBs  at  no  period  of  his  fife  S»r 
jdebta  of  bis  own.  A  long  story  which  he  tells  of  a  fortei^bt's 
-confinement  at  Newcastle,  in  consequ^ce  of  havings  sailed  in 
the  compaoy  of  some  Scotch  recruits  for  the  -French  serviee, 
loolis  very  like  an  invention  with  some  object  or  another.  Prob- 
ably that  of  preparing  his  relations  against  a  future  ^lure  for 
liis  degree.  According  to  this  account,  it  was  to  Edinbui^fa, 
however,  and  not  the  Continent,  that  he  was  looking  for  his 
degree.  At  Leyden  he  hardly  kept  up  the  external  appearance 
of  a  medical  student.  His  maintenance  there  was  principally 
obtained  by  teaching  English,  by  gambling,  and  by  bis  ordinary 
resource  of  running  into  debt.  He  would  by  this  time  have  begun 
to  doubt  his  own  identity,  if  he  had  been  able  to  leave  Leyden 
without  having  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  With 
an  indifference  which  a  life  of  expedients  had  already  made  fami- 
liar to  him,  be  immediately  laid  out  no  iuconsiderable  part  of  it  on 
a  florist  present  to  his  uncle  Contarine.  This  accomplished,  he 
had  brought  his  linancea  to  their  due  level,  and  he  set  off  on  the 
tour  of  Lurope,  with  a  shirt,  a  guinea,  and  a  flute.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  narrative,  in  the  Traveller,  and  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  for  genuine  versions  of  his  travels,  there  is  little 
known  of  them  besides,  but  that  he  saw  floating  beehouses  on 
the  rivers  of  France  and  Piedmout,  flushed  woodcocks  on  the 
Jura  in  July,  looked  with  wonder  at  the  sheep  of  Switzerland 
trained  to  follow  the  shepherds'  pipe,  and  by  some  accident  or  other, 
while  at  Paris,  got  into  the  company  of  Voltaire.  Some  time 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  when  advancing  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  what  for  him  was  a  novel  plea,  that  he  must  be  just  be- 
fore he  was  grateful,  he  acknowledges  to  having  left  behind  him 
upon  his  tour  the  usual  traces  of  his  presence.     *  At  present 

*  there  is  hardly  a  kingdom  in  Europe  in  which  I  am  not  a 

*  debtor.'  In  this  sense  alone  do  we  imagine  it  to  have  been  at 
'all  true,  that  he  dragged  at  each  remove  '  a  lengthening  chain.' 
And  this  was  a  chain,  which  unfortunately  he  bad  learned,  by 
long  custom,  to  drag  without  perceiving  it. 

Goldsmith  had  been  knocked  about  in  the  world  betjmes.  He 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when,  in  1756,  he  arrived  in 
England  from  the  Continent,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, the  stage  on  which  he  was  to  toil  the  remainder  of  his  dayg. 
Of  these  the  first  three  or  four  years  were  passed  in  unavoidable 
obscurity  and  distress  his  ambition  rising  no  higher  than  to  live. 
The  last  twelve  or  fourteen  were  passed  with  a  literary  reputation 
second  only  to  that  of  Johnson ;  still,  however,  under  tne  same 
constant  pressure  of  severe  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  one  was 
the  reward  of  his  graceful  talents,  the  other  the  punishment  of  his 
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incoRigible  impradence.  During  the  first  of  these  pmods  he 
officiated  in  the  several  characters  of  assistant  to  a  chemist  on  I^lsh 
Street  Hill,  of  a  humble  physidan  in  Bankside,  Southwark,  of 
corrector  to  the  press  (it  appears  probable  to  Richardson),  of 
usher  to  a  Dissenting  academy  at  Peckham ;  and,  lastly,  of 
drudge  of  ail  work  to  the  booksellers.  He  was  advanced  to  this 
latter  dignity  by  Griffiths,  the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  the  table  of  the  school- 
master at  Peckham.  From  these  several  occupations  he  coo< 
trived  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  and  that  was  all.     This  is  the 

Eeriod  to  which  he  must  have  referred,  in  a  story  he  once  told, 
Bginning  with — *  When  I  was  living  with  the  beggars  in  Axe 

*  lane.'  It  was  now  that  he  leamea  what  a  life  by  chance  was 
made  of,  when  '  every  day  might  be  considered  a  happy  escape 

*  from  famine.'  Here  he  got  his  melancholy  knowledge  of 
people  who  die  really  of  hunger,  but  in  common  language  of 
a  broken  heart : — *  Some  of  uese  I  have  known  myself  when 

*  very  Uttle  able  to  relieve  them.'  Goldsmith  had  made,  while 
abroad,  an  application  to  his  relations  for  further  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. It  had  failed.  The  consequence  was  that  all  communica- 
tion ceased.     He  felt,  as  he  afterwards  told  them,  that  his  '  let- 

*  ters  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  petitions  of  a  beggar  and  not 

*  the  oSerings  of  a  friend.'  Within  little  more  than  a  year  of  liis 
being  in  London,  he  heard  from  his  brother  Charles  that  Mr 
Hodson  had  been  at  great  pains  in  soliciting  a  subscription  to  assist 
him,  not  only  among  his  fnends  and  relatives,  but  among  their  ac- 
qoaintance  in  general.  Upon  this,  he  could  remain  no  longer  silent. 

*  Though  my  pride,'  he  says,  '  might  feel  some  repugnance  at 

*  being  thus  relieved,  yet  my  gratitude  can  suffer  no  diminution. 
'  How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you,  to  them,  for  such  generosity, 

*  or  (why  should  not  your  virtues  have  their  proper  name  ?)  for 
'  such  charity  to  me  at  that  juncture.  Sure  I  am  born  to  ill  for- 
'  tune,  to  be  so  much  a  debtor  and  unable  to  repay.  But  to  say 
'  no  more  of  this ;  too  many  professions  of  gratitude  are  often 

*  considered  as  indirect  petitions  for  future  favours.  Let  me  only 

*  add,  that  my  not  receiving  that  supply  was  the  cause  of  my  pre- 
'  sent  establishment  at  London.  You  may  easily  imagine  what 
'  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without  friends, 
'  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence ;  and  that  in  a  country 
'  where  being  born  an  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  keep  me  unem- 

*  ployed.  Many  in  such  circumstances  would  have  had  recourse 
'  to  the  friar's  cord,  or  the  suicide's  halter.    But  with  all  my  foU 

*  lies  I  had  principle  to  resist  the  one,  and  resolution  to  combat 

*  the  other,     I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation. 

*  A«  there  is  notning  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush,  or  which 
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*  mankind  could  censnre,  I  see  no  reason  for  making  it  a  secret, 

*  In  short,  by  a  very  little  practice  as  a  physician,  and  a-YCry  Ht- 

*  tie  reputation  as  a  poet,  I  make  a  shift  to  live.'  Aa  yet  C5old- 
smith  bad  published  no  poetry.  Is  Mr  Prior  correct  in  saying, 
ihi.t  poet,  seventy  years  ago,  was  a  generic  name  for  author  t 
Writing  a  few  months  later  to  the  most  intimate,  and,  it  would 
appear,  most  congenial  of  his  friends,  a  certain  Mr  Bryaiiton, 
and  indulging  in  a  sort  of  humorous  extravagance,  prophetic 
of  his  future  fame,  he  suddenly  breaks  off,  *  Let  me,  then,  stop 
'  my  fancy  to  take  a  view  of  my  future  self ;  and,  as  the  boys  say, 

*  tight  down  to  see  myself  on  horseback.  Well,  now  I  am  down, 
'  where  the  d — 1  is  I?    Oh,  gods  \  gods  I  here  iu  a  earret  wri- 

*  ting  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  mdk  score  ! ' 
His  vanity,  however,  came  timely  to  his  aid,  even  in  this  extre- 
mity, to  keep  up  his  consequence  with  his  family.  He  had  to 
draw  a  nice  line,  to  protest  that  he  was  unable  to  render  them 
any  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time,  when  he  was  soliciting  his 
Irish  connexions  to  circulate  proposals  for  his  work  on  Tkepre- 
tent  State  of  Tatte  and  Literature  in  Europe,  he  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  own  to  Mr  Hodson  the  full  extent  of  his  literary  beg- 

fary;  and  he  comforted  himself  by  the  great  precedents  wbicli 
e  cited  to  justify  his  adoption  of  literature  as  a  gentleman's 
profession.     *  Scarron  used  jestingly  to  call  himself  the  Mar- 

*  quis  of  Quenalt,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who 
'  employed  him ;  and  why  may  not  I  assert  my  privilege 
'and   quality  on  the  same  pretensions?    Yet,   upon  delibera- 

*  tion,  whatever  airs  I  give  myself  on   this  side  of  the  water, 

*  my  dignity,  I  fancy,  would  be  evaporated  before  I  reached  the 
'  other.     I  know  you  have  in  Ireland  a  very  indifferent  idea  of  a 

<  man  who  writes  for  bread,  though  Swift  and  Steele  did  so  in  the 

*  earliest  part  of  their  lives.    You  imaginej  I  suppose,  that  every 

*  author  by  profession  lives  in  a  garret,  wears  shabby  clothes,  and 
'  converses  with  the  meanest  company.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
'  there  is  one  single  writer  wlio  has  abilities  to  translate  a  Frendi 

*  novel  that  does  not  keep  better  company,  wear  finer  clothes,  and 
'  live  more  genteelly,  than  many  who  pride  themselves  for  nothing 
'  else  in  Ireland.'  Goldsmith's  literary  prospects  were  at  this 
moment  most  precarious  and  alarming.  But  he  was  borne  i^ 
by  a  buoyant  and  elastic  confidence ;  and  was  sanguine  enough  to 
beg  Miss  Lawder,  the  daughter  of  his  most  generous  protector, 
his  uncle  Contariiie,  to  look  forward  to  the  period,  when  *  her 
'*  poor  old  simple  friend  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance 

*  of  his  nature  ;  when  he  may  hope  to  join  his  flute  to  her  harpsi- 

<  chord,  and  forget  that  he  everstarvedin  those  streets  where  But- 

*  lerand  Otway  starved  before  him.' 
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High  aoimal  spirits,  the  freedom  of  a  careless  nature,  a  readl' 
nes9  to  give  and  receive  cheap  pleasures  without  being  over  and 
above  particular  about  the  terms, — that  gushing  tenderness  which 
Springs  Out  freshly  the  moment  that  it  is  touched,  though  it 
may  probably  pass  away  quite  as  suddenly, — are  popular  qutrnties. 
They  secure  not  merely  a  welcome  for  themselves,  but  an  indul- 
gence which  looks  very  like  a  welcome,  for  Buch  infirmities  as 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  popularity,  and  make  out 
something  of  a  common  cause.  They  hold  out  to  prodigal  sons, 
while  yet  afar  off,  the  flattering  assurance  that  there  is  a  calf  al- 
ways mttening  for  them  at  home.  In  this  way,  Goldsmith's 
femily  and  friends  never  failed  him.  Shortly  after  the  dark  and 
critical  commencement  of  his  London  life,  some  of  his  Edinburgh 
companions  arrived  there — the  same  who  had  relieved  him  when  at 
Edinburgh  from  his  debts.  As  soon  as  he  made  them  out,  they 
exerted  themselves  to  their  uttermost  to  lift  him  from  the  de- 
basement in  which  they  found  him  sunk.  They  did  not  stand 
on  trifles  in  their  efforts  to  serve  him.  Dr  Sleign  helped  to  set 
hiiti  up  as  a  physician.  Mr  Milner  afterwards  recommended  him 
as  usher  in  his  fathei'a  school.  For  the  first  of  these  extremely 
serious  trusts,  he  can  have  had  no  possible  qualification  except 
compassion  for  the  poor ;  and  very  little  for  the  second,  except  a 
love  of  children.  These  experiments  were  too  absurd  for  fortune 
to  be  able  to  turn  them  to  account  in  her  wildest  fVeaks.  Lite- 
rature, when  it  appropriated  Goldsmith  to  itself,  robbed  no  other 
service.  There  was  one  thing  which  Goldsmith  could  do  well, 
and  only  one — he  could  write.  He  had  got  to  the  great  metro- 
polis, nobody  knows  how,  and  had  entered  inauspiciously  enough 
on  the  enormdus  task-work  he  was  destined  to  endure.  He  be- 
gan to  review  for  Griffiths  and  his  literary  wife.  But  he  had  not 
been  in  London  a  couple  of  years,  before  he  describes  it  as  a 
place  where  he  is  eVery  day  gaining  friends  and  esteem,  and 
where'  he  might  enjoy  all  tne  conveniences  of  life.  He  began 
to  feel  already  sO  much  at  home  there,  among  men  of  letters,  that 
he  ventured  even  now  to  boast  to  Mrs  Lawder  that,  if  her  hiB- 
band  would  write  a  book,  he  would  get  him  '  two  hundred  sub- 
'  scribers,  and  those  of  the  best  wits  in  Europe.'  If  Gold- 
smith's pen  did  not  turn  his  folly  into  wisdom,  it  turned  it  into 
sometlune  as  fascinating ;  and  which,  with  only  a  little  manage- 
ment on  his  part,  when  he  laid  it  down,  might  have  answered 
perhaps  as  well.  It  was  a  marvellous  instrument,  to  do  for  him, 
so  unaided  and  counteracted  as  it  was,  all  it  did.  That  Gold- 
smith did  not,  from  this  period,  enjoy  eJI  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  among  them  independence,  his  own  respect  and  the  respect 
of  others,  was  his  oV/n  fault.     His  mode  of  indemnifying  himself 
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for  systematic  profusion  wan  writin?  pan^yrics  on  friigslily.  In 
this  spirit  he  addresses  his  brother  Henry  : — '  Frugality,  and  ereu 

*  avarice,  in'  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  Tliese 

*  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.   Teaeb, 

*  then,  my  dear  sir,  to  your  son  thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor 

*  wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes,  i  liad 
'  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was 

*  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent.     I  had 

*  contracted  the  nabits  and  notions  of  a  philost^Ler,  while  I  was 

*  exposing  myself  to  the  approaches  of  insidious  cunning ;  and 
'  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  ex- 
'  cess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  riie  very 
'  situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.     When 

*  I  am  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  per- 
<  haps  he  may  improve  from  my  example.'  There  is  consider- 
able self-delusion  in  the  above  passage.  It  states  only  half  the 
c^ase  i  and  that,  the  half  most  favourable  to  himself.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  his  charity  was  beyond  his  means ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  in  too  much  of  his  expenses,  neither  philosophy  nor 
charity  had  any  manner  of  concern.  When  his  neighbours  sent 
in  their  little  girls  into  his  humble  lodging,  to  borrow  of  him  a 

*  chamber-pot  of  coals;'  or  when  he  carried  fais  clothes  to  the  pawn- 
brokers to  raise  money  on  them  to  give  away,  ^is  was  charity— 
not  wise  j>erhaps,  always,  but  still  a  feeling  for  which  we  are  ready  to 
throw  our  arms  around  his  neck,  as  an  object  worthy  of  our  love. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  say  when  he  is  found  subscribing 
probably  the  only  seven  guineas  and  a  half  he  had  in  the  world  to 
a  silly  history  of  England,  by  a  Frenchman,  in  order  that  his  name 
might  appear  in  a  subscription  list  with  the  rich  and  the  noble  ? 
or  when  the  carelessness  with  which  he  threw  away  his  mouey 
provokes  Miss  Milner,  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster  at  Peck- 
ham,  to  ask  to  take  care  of  it  for  him,  the  same  as  shedid  for 
the  yonng  gentlemen  ?  This  is  ostentation  and  imbecility. 

In  proportion  as  Goldsmith  becomes  known,  it  is  as  dimciiU  to 
withhold  from  him  your  good  will,  as  it  is  difficult  to  grant  him 
the  feverential  confidence  of  pure  esteem.  An  empty  bag  can 
stand  upright  only  in  vigorous  hands.  Goldsmith's  were  not 
strong  enough.  His  connexion  with  GrifBtbs,  his  first  lit««ry 
patron,  came  to  a  violent  end,  under  painful  circumstances,  which 
show  what  were  the  sordid  and  disreputable  compliances  whi^  the 
exigen<aes  of  dire  necessity  had  forced  upon  him.  He  had  borrowed 
from  Griffiths  a  suit  of  clothes, — drest  in  which  (he  said)  he  was 
to  obtain  some  situation  in  the  army.  As  soon  as  th^  had  serr^ 
the  object,  they  were  to  be  returned.  Oriffitbt  dboov«mi  ^t 
he  had  pawned  them.  The  nature  of  the  letter  which  Oriffithihad 
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-Bildreflseid  to  GoUsmitb  on  the  discovery,  appears  by  the  follovr- 
io^  reply : — '  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaoi,  to  which  iny  own 
'- impruaenoiea  and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  ioe- 
'  vitable  these  three  or  four  veeks,  and,  by  heavens  I  request  it 
*'Bs  a  lavour — as  a  favour  that  may  prevent  smnewhat  more 

*  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  strug^gling  with  a  wretched 
'  being — with  all  that  contempt  that  indigence  brings  with  it — 

*  with  all  those  strong  passions  which  make  contempt  insupport- 

*  able.     What,  then,  has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?     I  shall  at 

*  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is,  to  me,  true  so- 
'  ciety.  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now  neither  able  nor 
.'  willug  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to  any  ap- 

*  pointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make ;  thus  far,  at  least,  I  do 
'  not  act  the  sharper,  since  unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way,  I 
'  would  willingly  give  some  security  another.  No,  sir,  had  I 
'  been  a  sharper,  had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good  nature  and 

*  native  generosity,    I  might  surely  now  have  been  in  better 

*  (rireomstances.     I  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses,  which  po- 

*  verty  unavoidably  brings  with  it ;  my  reflections  are  filled  with 

*  repentance  for  my  imprudence,   but  not  with  any  remorse  for 

*  being  a  villain  ;  tnat  may  be  a  character  you  unjustly  charge 
'  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can  assure  you,  are  neither  pawned 
f  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a  friend  from  whom  my  neoessi- 

*  ties  obliged  me  to  borrow  gome  money ;  whatever  becomes  of 
'  my  person,  you  shall  have  them  in  a  month.  It  is  very  possible 
'  both  the  reports  you  have  heard,  and  your  own  suggestions, 
'  may  have  brought  you  false  information  with  respect  to  my 
'character;  it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  whom  you  now 
'  regard  with  detestation,  may  inwardly  bum  with  grateful  resent- 

*  ment.  It  is  very  possible  that,  upon  a  second  perusal  of  the 
'  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  see  the  workings  of  a  mind  strongly 
'  a^tated  with  gratitude  and  jealousy.  If  such  circumstances 
'  should  appear,  at  least  spare  invective  till  my  book  with  Mr 

*  Obdsley  shall  be  published,  and  then  perhaps  you  may  sec  the 

*  briglU  side  of  a  mind,  when  my  professions  shall  not  appear  the 

*  dietates  of  necessity,  but  of  choice.  You  seem  to  think  Dr 
'  Miloer  knew  me  not.  Perhaps  so  ;  but  he  was  a  man  I  shall 
'  ever  honour ;  but  I  have  friendships  only  with  the  dead  1  I  ask 
>  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any 
'  other  pEofeswms  than  that  1  am,'  &c. — Mr  Prior  suggests  that 
these  may  have  been  the  very  clothes  which  he  pawned  to  re- 

']wv«  some  poor  creature,,  whose  necessities  looked  to  be  greater 
.tban^his  own.  It  would  be  quite  in  character.  Bub  when  growH- 
np  persons  tak«teQ(«aling  leather  to  make  poor  men's  shoes,  they 
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run  ^e  risk  of  forciog  BoI}er  peo^  the  oBti^A  of  prfiMring  a 
yaxd  for  their  reception,  either  at  prideweli  or  St  Lukei. 

Clotbei  were  among  the  tbingti  against  whi«b  iQoldamith 
ibould  hare  been  warned  by  some  good-Jiatured  Fairy  at  his  birtb. 
They  were  destined  through  life  to  tasks  him  ridicuious,  or 
worse.  He  was  one  ot  the  frights  whom  ve  atMaa^iqies  jwe,  in 
both  sexes,  haunted  by  a  strange  passion  to  attract  attentioo  to 
an  ungainly  person  by  misplaced  finery.  His  appearance  before 
tbe  Bishop,  in  suirlet  breeches,  when  a  casdicUte  for  wdcan, 
marvellously  corresponds  with  hie  strutting  up  and  down  the  room, 
at  the  Literary  Club,  bragging  of  hie  dress.     *  Well,  let  me  tell 

*  you,  when  my  tailor  brought  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he 

*  said,  sir,  I  have  a  ferour  to  beg  of  you,  whea  any  body  asks 
'  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby, 
'  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water-Lane. — Johnson  :  Why,  sir,  that 
'  was  because  be  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds 

*  to  gaze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him,  and  see  bow 
f  well  he  could  make  a  coat  of  so  absurd  a  colour.'  According  to 
this  conversation,  the  future  antiquary  will  be  scarcely  justified 
in  believing,  with  Mr  Prior,  that  Mr  Oliver  Goldsmith's  aocoant 
with  honest  William  Filby,  t^lor,  may  be  taken  to  be  a  true 
sample  of  the  '  fleeting  and  most  changeable  peculiarities  c^  our 

*  garb.'  Few  of  our  ancestors,  we  hope,  were  as  absurd  in  their 
dress  as  Goldsmith.  The  way  in  which  be  reproves  tb«  love  of 
finery  in  Beau  Nasb  (to  whose  fantastic  royalty  some  nonsense 
of  the  sort  might  properly  enough  belonff),  is  a  remaikable  in- 
stance how  little  be  was  entitled  to  refer  Mr  Griffiths  for  his  true 
character  to  his  writings.  He  had  none  of  the  &eulty  of  apply- 
ing his  observations,  either  in  generals  or  particulars,  ^to  himself 
for  any  practical  purpose.  Mr  Priw  hps  printed,' from  tbe 
tailors  books,  Goldsmith's  bills  for  the  last  seven  years  of  bis 
life— (Vol.  ii.  231).  The  reader  will  find  scattered  over  diffwent 
pages,  the  statement  of  Goldsmith's  contemporary  dealings  wiUi 
the  booksellers — the  work  which  he  did  for  them,  and  the  remune- 
ration he  received.  It  is  really  a  melancholy  thing  to  set  the  two  ae~ 
counts|opposite  each  other.  We  see  there  genius  overwrought,  not 
under  its  own  glorious  excitements,  but  in  tbe  humblest  drudgery 
of  the  trade.  And  for  what  ?  Not  for  the  ^eat  objecte  of  self- 
respect,  founded  on  personal  indep«dence; — not  to  repay  fala 
debts,  either  of  gratitude  or  justioe ; — not  even  to  get  money  to 
give  away  (  but  in  order  that  the  unfortunate  author  might  pub- 

■  licly  expose  the  weakness  of  his  j  udgmont  and  tbe  homeliness  of 
his  Mrsos,  and  satisfy  the  workl  that  Joseph  Warton  and  Herstee 
Walpde  were  ia  the  rig^t  m  talking  of  that  sderan  cexMmb, 
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*  lilly  Doefe^i  Goldtmitb.'  His  friends  receive  with  laughter  Iw 
anltward  Amry,  The  Bunbury  family  make  it  the  subject  ^f 
ooorse  u»ir^nttequiBly  libortieit  The  boyi  hoot  at  it  m  the 
stirata.  He  reproaohea  hinifelf  wjth  buying  it,  ta  look  in  it  like 
a  fool.  But  all  this  is  of  no  avail.  The  scknawledgment  of  an 
enw,  and  the  reformation  of  iti  are  two  things  which  have  not 
the  flUghteat  connexion  in  the  life  of  Goldsmith.  He  goes  on 
jiut  as  Defore.  The  man  that  found  him  with  an  expensive  mat- 
qoerade  dreis  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  kicking  it  about  the  room 
^r  exercise,  in  order  that  he  might  get  at  least  that  good  out  of  it, 
would  be  pretty  certain  of  finding  Itim  again  at  the  masquerade 
t»-marrow. 

The  scrape  in  which  Goldsmith  got  involved  with  Griffiths 
arose  out  of  a  single  fraudulent  traneaction.  But  that  transac- 
tion was  itself  a  part  of  general  pretensions  to  which  we  appre- 
hend no  other  name  oan  be  justly  given  tban  that  of  fraud. 
Goldsmith  presented  himself  before  the  public  as  a  practising 
physician.  It  is  plain  that  he  bad  never  been  at  the  pains  of 
even  affecting  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  so  responsible  an 
engagement.  Many  an  honest  man  may  be  brought  to  the 
•curvy  aocldent  of  having  to  live  by  his  wits.  To  take  up  for 
this  purpose  the  avowed  profession  of  a  quack  is  not  consistent 
with  humanity,  honesty,  and  propriety,  as  usually  understood.  But 
Goldsmith's  humanity  was  always  above  ordinances.  The  real 
qualification  of  a  physician  is  a  fact  inaccessible  to  the  public. 
The  law  has  sought,  therefore,  to  protect  society,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  by  the  imperfect  security  of  a  medical  degree.  Under 
these  ciraumstances,  whoever  assumes  the  title  without  due  autho- 
rity is  guilty  «f  eudeavouring,  for  the  sake  of  money,  to  get 
the  livH  of  others  into  his  power  on  false  pretences.  Now  Gold- 
smith never  produced  any  evidence  of  his  degree.  Had  he  any 
to  produce?  In  the  biography  of  1801,  after  mentioninghis 
six  months'  residence  at  Padua,  it  is  observed,  that  if  he  ever  took 
any  medical  degree,  it  was  probcAlg  in  that  ancient  school  of  me- 
dicine. The  indtutry  of  M.T  Prior  has  not  brought  to  light  the 
•lightest  trace  of  Goldsmith's  residence  even  as  au  admitted  stu* 
dent,  much  less  of  his  having  taken  a  degree  at  Leyden,  X<ouvain, 
or  Padua.  His  right  to  the  title  of  Doctor  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  same  order  with  that  of  Glover,  a  less  distinguished  de- 
pendent on  literature,  who,  having  received  a  medical  education, 
fraduated  in  its  honorary  appellation  by  the  courtesy  of  society, 
t  was  not  till  the  spring  of  UbS  (only  five  years  before  his 
death)  that  he  said  he  visited  Oxford  with  Dr  Johnson,  aiul  that 
he  wae  admitted  there  ad  eundem  tfradMn,  which  he  said  was 
H.B.      In  the  ^ly  fragment  left  by  Johnson  concerning  this 
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visit,  Goldsmith's  name  does  not  happen  to  occur  :  &a^  achEMor 
in  the  Register  of  Conrocation,  Irom  March  14th  to  Maidi  >6ith 
in  that  year,  but  leaves  for  Goldsniith's  veracitj'  the  space  of  four 
miasing  days,  on  which  alone  his  admission  can  hare  taken  place. 
Johnson's  Oxford  degrees  were  both  by  diploma.  That  of  iM,  A. 
In  1769.  TTiat  of  LL.D.  twenty  years  later,  tha  year  ^ter 
Goldsmith's  death.  Johnson  never  himself  used  his  Doctot's 
dignity. '  Goldsmith,  during  the  whole  of  his  London  residwiee, 
appears  to  have  been  called  by  others,  and  to  hare  written  him- 
self, Mr  and  Dr  at  his  pleasure.  As  early  as  1763  he  is  deson- 
bed  as  M.B.  in  an  agreement  with  Donley  for  a  woric  which 
he  never  executed.     In  the  title-page  of  the  copy  of  the  Hemiti 

Erirately  printed  for  the  Countess  of  Northnmberland  in  1764, 
e  is  Tm ;  in  the  title-page  of  the  Traveller,  printed  in  Decembn' 
of  the  same  year,  he  is  again  M.B. ;  while  on  the  title-page  of 
the  collected  Essays,  published  in  the  sncceeding  Jane,  he  re- 
turned back  to  Mr  Goldsmith.  This  last  revolution  is  remark- 
able, as  recurring  in  the  very  month  when,  by  the  advice,  it  is 
said,  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mrs  Montagu,  he  took  up 
once  more  the  outward  insignia  of  a  physician.  The  dirersi^ 
of  attire  by  which  he  courted  the  fancies  of  bis  feeless  patients  at 
Bankside  had  been  suited  to  the  obscurity  of  those  dismal  days. 
They  connsted  at  that  period  of  suits  of  rusty  full-trimmed  black 
— or  of  a  suit  of  green  and  gold,  but  old  and  tarnished,  with  a 
shirt  and  neckcloth  appearing  to  have  been  worn  at  least  a  fort- 
night— or  of  a  coat  of  second  hand  velvet,  with  a  patch  oa  Ae 
left  breast,  over  which  he  used  carefully  to  rest  his  hat  during  his 
visit.  If  on  other  occasions  '  he  wrote  like  an  angel  end  talked 
*like  poor  Pol),*  his  present  metamorphosis  afforded  him  a  happy 
opportunity  of  dressing  himself  out  also  like  a  paroquet,  Tne 
little  Doctor  was  soon  seen  in  all  the  ludicrous  disadvantages  of  a 
professional  wig,  cane,  purple  silk  small  clothes,  and  a  scarlet 
roquelmre  buttoning  to  the  chin.  Mr  Prior  informs  us,  that  three 
other  suUs  are  charged  to  him  m  six  months.  Whet  a  pi^ 
that  so  much  happiness  could  not  be  unalloyed.  These  iacb 
are  thought  to  guarantee  considerable  improvement  in  the  neat- 
ness of  his  peraon  since  the  time  when  Johnson  bed  so  kiAdly 
laid  aside  his  beggarman's  apparel  for  the  dey,  and  had  spnu^ed 
himself  up  on  his  first  visit,  that  Goldsmith  might  no  longer  justify 
himself  for  his  slovenliness,  as  Johnson  had  heard  he  (ud,  by  the 
sanctioQ  of  hia  example.  Unfortunately  there  are  such  combina- 
tions as  finery  and  dirt.  The  name  of  one  only  of  Goldsmith's 
pati^itB  has  come  down  to  us.  She  was  a  lady  of  his  aoquaintanc 
The  doctor  and  the  ^>othecary  fell  out  on  the  mode  (rf  tfeatmeQt. 
The  lady  wisely  det«^ned  in  favoue  of  tUe  apothecaty.  -  Upao 
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this.  Goldsmitl)  declared  he  would  leave  off  prescribing  for  firiends- 
'  So  BOy  dear  Doetor,'  said  Topfaara  Beauclerc.  '  When  you 
'  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  only  be  your  enemies.'  The  reaiuop- 
tion  at  this  time  of  bis  ori^nal  profession  was  siiigularty  au()a- 
chnis.  The  object  of  his  borrowing  those  unlucky  clothes  si]t 
years  before  of  Griffiths  bad  been,  that  he  might  make  a  decent 
appearwice  (externally  at  least)  before  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
To  procure  in  the  same  way,  the  appropriate  knowledge,  surpassed, 
however,  even  Goldsmith's  practised  ingenuity,  as  a  compiler,  in 
the  borrowing  of  oth^  men's  ideas.  Mr  Prior  has  succeeded  in 
disinterruig  a  fatal  entry  made  at  a  Court  of  Examiners  on  the 
2lgt  December,  1758.  *  Mate  to  an  hospital,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
'  found  not  qualified.'  Goldsmith  had  ijefore  this  failure  been 
writing  to  his  brother  that  he  was  about  to  be-appointed  as  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  February,  1759, 
that  is  two  months  after  it,  he  expressly  declares  that  he  had 
met  with  no  disappointment  vnth  respect  to  his  East  India  voy- 
age. This  throws  a  doubt  over  his  previous  story ;  for  the  re- 
jection just  mendoned  must  have  put  any  such  appointment  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  Xioose  talker  as  Goldsmith  was  on 
most  oocasioos,  he  was  discreet  on  this.  The  whole  a^r  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  his  friends.  This  being.so,  he 
had  bodi  the  nerve  and  conscience  to  dash  again  openly  into  the 
profession — and  in  London  too !  with  -ail  tne  confidence  of  a 
student  who  had  passed  the  interval  In  mastering  his  art.  It  is 
no  excuse  that  he  used  himself  as  ill  as  he  used  others.  For  it 
is  unfortunately  true  that  he  hastened  his  own  death  by  taking 
James's  Powders,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  apothecary.  We 
iiavequotedthe  passage  fromone  of  Goldsmith's  early  letters,  where 
he  says  that  the  fact  of  his  being  an  Irishman  was  in  London  an 
obstacle  to  his  success.  Mr  Prior  mentions  the  case  also  of  ano- 
ther countryman,*  a  Doctor  M'Veagh  M'Donnell.  This  gen- 
tleman  practised  on  the  Continent,  and  is  said  to  have  profitably 
anuled  himself  of  the  dying  advice  which  a  friend  had  given  him, 


*  Gatdamith  made  this  scqasiotance  in  the  Temple  Gardene.  Proba- 
bly under  the  rookery  which  he  has  celebrated  in  his  '  Animated  Nature,' 
ami  trhich  the  barbarian  Beocbera  hare  since  cut  dowo.  GolUamilh's 
mortal  remains  are  intrusted  to  the  Temple  buryiog-grounds.  We  hope 
that  they  wilt  at  least  keep  clear  of  Racrilege  on  the  spot  where  he  is 
'buried.  Charles  Lamb  might  have  umjerstood,  one  shonld  think,  bow 
Benchers  have  come  to  lose  the  reverence  with  wbich,  according  to  lua 
plfcaiant  paper,  tbey  were  once  regarded  in  hie  yonth,  id  the  times  when 
tbey  aaaDimonsly  refused  to  pass  in  their  treasDrer's  scconnts,  ■  twenty 
•UuDgs  to  the  gardener  for  poboa  fw  the  spanovi.'  V 
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to  pue  luDH«tf  off  ther«  u  «  ficDtehMso.  We  but  tlut  Uie  ec* 
anplw  of  Ifisti  doctort  holdiag  as  ligbtty  by  itgteet  aiui  quali- 
ficaUou  ai  .Goldaniitli  didt  0r  dropping  tbelt  country  with  as 
litUd  lieremBiiy  as  his  medical  friend,  are  not  very  nuiiierouB. 
Othwvise,  national  prejudioes  i»ve  existed  more  unreasonable 
tiaa  tbe  vague  suspmion  of  Irish  d«ctors  wliicli  Mr  Prior  tbus 
inforwB  us  once  prevaited  at  London  asd  at  Puis. 

Goldtmitli  is  me  most  tajah  and  natural  of  authors.  The  ars 
etlare  artem  was  a  taaxim  with  which  h«  had  no  cwicern.  He 
won  bis  way  so  oemi^Btely  by  hii  <  native  wood-note  wild,* 
and  nothing  else*  that  he  put  training  of  all  kinds,  and  for  all 
purposes  exoeeduigly  low.  *  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and  the 
'  principlea  of  the  civil  law '  ntaka  up,  in  his  opinion,  all  the 
education  necessary  to  qualify  for  any  nndertakiug.  In  his 
own  case,  be  acted  up  to  his  theory  and  beyond  it.  For,  know- 
ing the  principle  of  iiothing,  he  never  knew  where  the  reason 
of  B  tbing  stopped )  stili  less  where  an  opposite  reason  came  in  to 
turn  the  scale.  The  Bishop  and  the  Examiners  at  the  CoUege 
of  Sameons,  to  be  sure,  bad  not  quite  ^rsed  with  hira.  On  be 
went,  bovBver,  just  the  same.  He  might  have  really  believed 
the  account  whieh  he  sent  his  unole  of  having,  while  at  Edin- 
burgh,  run  through  the  eircU  of  thM  mmtatM  in  one  idle  year. 
Instead  of  answering,  like  the  simpleton  in  tiie  story,  when  asked 
whether  he  could  puiy  upon  the  flute,  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  would  try,  (zoldsmith  would  not  merely  have  sat  down  to  pUy, 
but  would  have  challenged  Nioholson  to  play  intb  him  for  a  tbou* 
•and  pounds.  His  unbounded  assurance  m  his  own  gifts,  and 
his  supreme  indifference  to  all  human  quidifications,  amonsted 
to  a  reliance  upon  Provideaoe  UtUe  short  of  the  insplntfion  of 
which  Horace  Walpolo  spoke.  Soon  after  ooming  to  London, 
be  bad  •  schene  for  g<^ng  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the 
wrtttm  mouaiaint,  though  be  knew  nothing  of  Arable,  or  any 
language  in  which  tbey  could  possibly  be  written.  Some  time 
afterwards,  he  memonaliied  Lerd  Sute  about  travelling  to  the 
East,  to  bring  back  Eastern  arts  to  Europe,  although,  as  John- 
son Bud,  he  would  probably  have  brought  oaick  a  wheelbarrow  as 
m  wonderful  improvement.  He  was,  at  one  time,  a  oaudldate 
ibr  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  at  another, 
for  the  Oresham  lectureenip  on  elril  law.     He  despised  Mau- 

?ertiuB  as  a  philosphical  gM)grapher  in  comparison  with  himself, 
le  got  iip  at  the  moment  to  make  a  speech,  to  prove  that,  if  he 
dtose  It,  lie  could  be'  a  greater  orator  tban  13urke,  In  literature, 
it  would  have  puzzled  the  booksellers  to  have  fuund  a  suWect  on 
which,  if  they  would  but  come  forward  with  the  money,  GoldsiaiUi 
was  not  prepared  t9  trMt  it.  .  Y«t  be  w«8  oh  9f  tbt  aoat  lgD»- 
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mU  BMB  of  Ub  tine.    Jofanmi  sty*  of  liie  eonvsfaation  i^.-'  It 

*  is  anuaEng  bow  little  Goldnnitn  knows;  lie  Beldam  oomee 
'  where  be  is  not  more  igeerant  than  any  one  else ;  yet  be  is 
'  always  taking  out  bis  empty  purse.'  It  was  tbe  same  with  his 
roluminous  compilatiofu.  *  He  bad  been  at  no  pains  to  fill  Lis 
'  nlind  with  knawlsdge.  He  tranapbinted  it  from  one  place  to 
'  another,  and  it  did  not  settle  in  bis  own  mind.     60  he  could 

*  not  tell  what  was  In  bis  own  books.'  He  was  writing  his 
Grecian  History  one  morning  when  Gibbon  called  on  him  at 
the  Temple  t  he  aslced  tbe  name  of  the  Indian  kinv  who  gave 
Alexander  so  much  troulde.     Gibbon,  in  joke,  said  f  Monte- 

*  anma.'  Goldsmith  gravely  wrote  it  down.  Johnson  remarked 
upon  bis  Natural  History,  *  that,  if  be  oould  distinguish  a  cow 

*  from  a  herse,  that  he  beliered  was  the  extent  of  his  know- 
'  ledge  ;  but,  that  he  would  make  a  very  fins  book  of  it.' 
Where,  then,  thought  Goldsmith,  is  the  use  of  knowledge  ? 
It  is  declared  by  the  game  authority,  that  he  deserved  a  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  every  year  he  lived  would  have 
deeerved  it  better.     A  stronger  head  than  Goldsmith's  was  re- 

? aired  to  withstand  tbe  intoxication  of  such  marvellous  success. 
le  bad  never  learned  (except  in  painting,  and  that  out  of  com- 
pliment only  to  Reynolds)  what  tnai/  be  done  by  nature,  and  what 
can  only  be  done  by  art.  His  vanity  prevented  bim,  besides, 
from  seeing  how  small  a  space  the  business  of  a  man  of  letters 
oeeupies,  in  eomparlson  with  tbe  multiplied  demands  on  charac- 
ter and  talent  arising  in  the  afialrs  of  life.  Goldsmith  never  got 
•e  fu  as  to  diseriminatc  between  thought  and  conduct,  and 
those  powers  of  Hteruy  composition,  which,  as  we  see  every  day, 
'  are  a  faculty  or  a  knack,  peculiar  and  apart.  They  may  be  pos- 
sessed in  company  with  other  powers,  or  may  be  possessed 
alone,  'ilie  distinction  was,  perhaps,  never  bo  marked  as 
in  the  particular  instance  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  proclaimed  in 
signs  and  wonders;  by  innumerable  victories  at  first  sight  in 
literature ;  and  by  innumerable  defeats,  quite  as  quick  and 
quite  as  certain,  in  every  thing  besides.  But  even  in  litera- 
ture, Goldsmith  might  eanly  get  beyond  his  depth ;  and  that, 
too,  in  shallow  water.  We  n^U  mention  an  amusing  instance 
of  his  critical  presumption.  It  shows  that  critics  of  Irish  breed- 
ing should,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  cautious  in  determiBingon 
the  propriety  of  English  rhymes.  l^uH  and  aught^  in  ^eT>e- 
aerted  Village,  can  hardly  be  called  Irish  rhymes ;  as  tBe  au^o- 
rity  of  Pope  has  sanctioned  a  liberty  with  the  ear  to  that  extent. 
But  an  English  poet  has  rather  hard  measure  dealt  him  in 
the  following  pasfnge.  It  occurs  in  «  review  by  Goldsmith  «f 
*  Brtitee  nodenlied.^     Mr  Priw  has  reprinted  tibe  rerlefr, 
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vithout  affording  his  confiding  countrymen  the  meanft  of  knowrr 
ing  whether  it  is  the  poet  or  the  critic  who  is  in  the  wrong. 
These  are  some  of  the  verses  criticised  : —  - 

'  My  book,  you  have  an  eye  to  Temple  Bar, 

That  yoQ  may  trim  in  Owen's  shop  appear;'  -     . 

'  You  hate  the  close  reHtrainta  of  lock  and  keyi 

Which  to  a  modest  book  would  grateful  be.' 

Upon  this  the  criticism  proceeds  as  follows : — '  A  piddliag 
'  reader,  it  is  certain,  might  object  to  almost  all  the  rhymes  of 

*  the  above  quotation ;  but  the  leas  rhyme  the  more  like  blank 
'  verse,  and  all  know  Uiat  Milton  wrote  without  such  a  restraint : 
<  but  if  any  reader  is  for  having  the  above  quotation  to  be 

*  rhyme,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  read  it  poetically. 

*  Let  ke>/,  for  instance,  be  caUed  kee,  and  then  it  rhymes  with 
'  he.'  Knowing  the  manner  in  which  he  supported  his  tlieory, 
that  poets  would  read  verses  better  than  other  men,  by  begior 
ning  the  ballad  '  At  Upton  on  tlie  Hill'  with  the  m^n  empha- 
sis upon  on,  we  can  now  conceive  with  what  effect  he  would 
have  read  the  Deserted  Village. 

Johnson  appears  nowhere  in  more  thoroughly  amiable  ci^lours, 
than  in  his  whole  intercourse  witli  Goldsmitu.  When  Gold- 
smith said,  speaking  of  some  one,  '  he  is  miserable,  and  that  is 

*  enough  for  Johnson,'  he  gave  the  ket/  to  Johnson's  original  in- 
terest in  his  behalf.  The  way  in  which  the  veteran  literatefO' 
took  him  up  from  the  first,  made  him  almost  a  child  of  his  own. 
It  is  plain  that  the  resemblance  in  their  fortunes  was  sufficient  to 
revive  in  Johnson's  mind  a  touching  recollection  of  the  similar 
struggle  through  which  he  had  had  to  pass ;  and  that  from  the  mo- 
ment of  discovering  Goldsmith's  literary  merits,  the  good  old 
man  had  an  heartfelt  pleasure  in  helping,  by  his  countenance, 
introduction,  and  approbation,  to  smooth  for  his  youthful  friend, 
an  easier  access  to  the  vantage-ground  which  he  himself  had 
reached  with  so  much  difficulty.  Goldsmith  had  good  cause  to 
say  that  Johnson  had  nothing  of  the  bear  except  the  skin.  I4 
his  service  he  put  off  even  that.  He  went  about  the  maqfig^ 
ing  and  the  aidmg  him  in  the  kindest  and  most  delicate  manner. 

1  the  topsail  of  his  sterner  and  more 
'  the  very  water's  edge;  and  ooade* 
ifices  of  feminine  affection,  in  the  eav 
and  wavering /»rof^e  through  the.  ia^ 
w  that  he  was  beset.  Thus  we  &;u| 
his  sloven's  toilette,  for  the  sake  of  ,« 
lecencyi  to  hia  unitatire  oew,fic9uaii^. 
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an'ce.  Afterwards,  when  the  temptadona  of  aa  unsuitable  oeten- 
tatioQ  were  setting  in,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hurrying 
Goldsmith  on  to  more  fatal  dangers,  we  hear  him  conveying  his 
advice  in  the  taking  form  of  a  compliment,  tie  te  quativeris  extra. 
At  the  last  of  the  dinners  Goldsmith  gave  before  his  death,  he, 
together  with  the  other  guests,  acting  doubtless  under  his  coun- 
sel, let  the  second  course  go  away  untouched,  as  a  silent  re< 
proach  at  an  excess  which  they  knew  to  be  beyond  Goldsmith's 
means.  Johnson  endeavoured,  all  he  could,  to  tie  his  foolish 
tongue,  or  cover  up  the  absurdities  it  exposed.  Witness  the 
scene  at  the  Literary  Club,  the  night  of  the  failure  of  the  Good- 
natured  Man,  Goldsmith  blurted  it  all  out  afterwards  at  the 
chaplain's  table  at  St  James's  Palace, — telling  with  what  fictitious 
magnanimity  he  had  carried  off  his  mortification — how  he  had 
sung  his  favourite  song  about  an  old  tcoman  tossed  tn  a  hlan&et 
teventeen  times  as  high  aa  the  moon,  and  how  he  burst  out  crying, 
to  Johnson,  after  the  others  were  gone  away.  On  this,  hia  friend- 
ly monitor  only  intimates  his  grave  regret  at  so  much  unnecessary 
exposure  before  strangers :  '  I  thought,  Doctor,  thia  was  a  se- 

*  cret  between  you  and  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  haye  said 
'  any  thing  about  it  for  the  world.'  Johnson  acquired  in  time 
almost  a  personal  interest  in  standing  up  for  Goldsmith,  The 
pains  which  Goldsmith  had  taken  at  one  period  to  win  John- 
son's good  opinion, — the  energy  which  Johnson  had  shown  in 
bringing  Goldsmith  into  notice, — the  habits  of  intimacy  in 
which  they  were  known  to  live, — were  so  many  circumstances 
which  closely  connected  them  in  the  public  mind.  If  John- 
son was  nicknamed  Hohfemes,  Goldsmith  was  sure  to  follow 
aa  Goodman  Dull,  Whatever  Johnson  admits  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Goldsinith,  must  mean  much.  lie  is,  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions, so  prone  to  run  into  the  extreme  of  saying  all  for  Gold- 
smith which  could  possibly  be  said,  that  there  can  be  little  risk 
of  injustice  in  supposing,  where  the  contrary  takes  place,  that  a 
proportionate  provocation  had  been  given.  In  1763,  within  two 
or  three  years  of  their  first  acquaintance  (and  when  Goldsmith 
had  as  yet  published  nothing  with  his  name),  Johnson  already  ap- 
pears as  an  admirer  and  a  witness ; — affirming  that  he  was  '  one  of 

*  the  first  men  they  had  as  an  author  ;  a  very  worthy  man,  too  ; 
'  that  he  had  been  loose  in  his  principles,  but  was  coming  right.' 
Goldsmith  might  afterwards  and  ever  after  well  be  proud  of 
Johnson's  friendship.  The  confidence  with  which  he  had  learned 
to  rest  upon  it,  bad  been  abundantly  earned  on  the  part  of 
Johnson.  It  was  Johnson  whom  he  consulted  on  the  revision 
of  the  *  Traveller.'  It  was  Johnson  who  was  seen  laughing 
vmf  in  the  front  row  of  a  side-boz,  by  way  of  example  to  the 
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pit,  at  the  first  representation  of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conqaer.* 
It  was  johnaoa  T^hotn  he  sent  for  when  Arrested  by  his  land- 
lord, and  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of 
his  MS.  of  the  *  Vicar  of  WakefleM,'  which  procnred  his 
release.  Johnson  waS  not  Bangnine  about  its  success.  This 
was  no  time,  however,  to  be  pardeuUr.  His  recommendation, 
and  his  interest  with  Newberry,  bronght  back  L.60  for  it.  It 
was  Johnson  whose  name  Goldsmith  mscribed  npon  hlg  play, 
that,  dedicating  it  to  him  he  might  publicly  glory  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  that  some  beams  irom  the  character  of  Johnson  might 
be  reflected  On  himself.  To  talk  of  Goldsmith's  being  the  better 
man  of  the  two,  is  to  confound  the  very  elements  of  morals.  John- 
son had  thesame  sensibility  to  physical  distress  as  Goldsmith;  while 
every  thing  else  in  hhn  is  so  infinitely  superior,  that  not  even  tile 
means  of  a  comparison  exist.  How  much,  then,  of  what  #e 
know  nothing,  must  have  been  present  and  pressing  on  Johnson's 
mind,  when  ne'Vas  throiini  so  far  off  his  guard  in  1773,  as  to 
meet  Mrs  PIozzI's  suggestion,  that  Ooldsmfth  ^ould  be  his  best 
biographer,  with  the  following  reply  ?    *  The  dog  li^ould  Write  it 

*  best,  to  be  sure ;  but  his  particular  malice  to^vards  me,  and  ge^ 

*  neral  disregard  foi^  truth,  would  make  the  book  useless  to  all, 
'  and  injurious  to  my  character.'  Goldsmith  died  the  following 
year, — an  interval  in  which,  at  forty-five,  the  character  has  not 
time  to  change. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  not  in  Goldsmith's  nature  to  he  de- 
liberately vicious.  Accordingly,  in  his  want  of  veracity  we  do  not 
suspect  him  of  having  been  false  on  principle.  But  his  chat-a.cter 
was  too  fluent  and  yielding  to  take  the  Impression  df  a  thing  so 
solid  and  permanent  as  truth.  The  hide-and-seek  existence, — the 
many  disingenuous  shifts  to  which  Goldsmith  was  so  often  driven 
by  his  necessities,  are  not  a  propitious  School  for  that  straightfor- 
ward virtue,  Without  which  all  others  are  built  oil  sand.  Veracity 
had  in  Goldsmith  a  still  more  formidable  adversaryto  contend  with 
even  than  a  life  of  debt — towering  and  insatiable  vanity.  Conse- 
quently, the  slipperiness  of  Goldsmith's  word  is  too  evident  on  a 
multitude  of  occasions.  Roubillac  the  sculptor  tried  Goldsmith's 
mmica!  science,  and  pergonal  credibility,  by  so  imptident  a  jest,  that 
.it  was  hardly  entitled  to  succeed,  He  begged  the  poet  to  repeat  a 
favourite  air  upon  the  flute,  that  he  might  write  it  down.  He 
scored  a  few  five-Une  staves,  on  which  he  scribbled  notes  at  ran- 
dom. Goldsmith  looked  over  the  paper  with  seemingly  great  atten- 
tion, said  it  was  very  correct,  and  that  if  he  had  not  seen  him  do  it, 
he  never  could  have  believed  his  IHendcapableof  writing  music  after 
him.  This  sort  of  mind  must  have  often  found  a  severe  reprover 
in  the  masculine  h<Hiour  of  Johnson.     Nevertheless,  they  travel- 
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led  together  Hfte  the  iron  and  eaithen  pot.  Notwilkstandine 
bis  brittleiies3,  Goldsmith  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  old 
moralist,  from  the  recollection  both  of  the  repeated  kind- 
nesses which  he  had  shown  him,  and  of  the  frequent  occasions 
on  which  he  had  rolled  his  giant  bulk  in  pastime  on  the  turf, 
as  it  were,  of  Goldsmith's  softer  nature,  that  he  had  relented, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  those  harsh  expressions  before 
his  friend's  death.  On  that  sudden  event,  be  called  apon  the 
survivors  to  remember  that  he  was  a  very  great  man,  and  (o 
think  no  more  of  his  failings.  It  is  plain  that  Cato  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man.  Still,  four  years  afterwards,  in  1778, 
truth  so  &r  got  the  better  of  the' partiality  which-he  had  preach- 
ed, that,  on  Boswell's  apologizmg  for  Goldsmith's  envy,  on 
the  ground  that  he  only  talked  of  it  more  than  other  people, 
Johnson  replied: — *  You  are  enforcing  the  c&arge.  He  bad 
'so  much  envy  that  he  could  not  conceal  it.     He  was  so  full  of 

*  it  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it,  to  be  sure,  often  enough. 
'  Now,  sir,  what  a  man  avows  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think,  though 
<  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow.*  Goldsmith 
certainly  did  not  dilute  the  enei^  with  Which  this  wretched  pas- 
sion enslaved  him,  by  the  feebleness  of  his  expressions.  He  stopped 
a  panegyric  on  Johnson,  his  benefactor,  with  the  words  '  Yon 

*  harrow  up  my  very  soul.'  When  Graham,  an  Eton  master, 
distinguished  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  from  each  other  as  Doctor 
Major  and  Doctor  Minor,  Goldsmith  broke  out,  '  he  i^  a  fellow 
'  to  make  one  commit  suicide.'  Alluding,  it  is  said,  to  Johnson 
and  his  other  friends,  he  called  himself  a  l!on  baited  by  curs. 
After  this,  we  may  more  easily  understand  the  openness  With 
which  Goldsmith  paraded  in  the  sun  the  more  pardonable  levity 
of  his  slightly  constructed  nature — a  preposterous  vanity  spread 
over  all  subjects,  like  an  interminable  peacock's  tail.  Goldsmith  is 
said  to  have  referred  every  thing  in  human  nature  to  this  superficial 
source.  It  spoiled  his  conversation.  Johnson  said  that  he  never 
changed  mind  with  you — he  cared  nothing  for  your  mind — he  was 
always  talking  for  fame ;  and  then  he  had  not  the  temper  for  it,  he 
was  so  mortified  when  he  failed.  He  was  so  vain  of  his  appearance, 
that  he  gave  up  the  society  of  Miss  Williams,  because  somebody 
told  him  that,  in  toasting  the  ugliest  man  and  woman,  their  names 
had  been  coupled.  We  have  seen  his  childishness  about  his  neft 
coats.  To  give  himself  consequence,  it  i9  said  he  boasted*  that 
he  had  a  brother  Dean  of  Durham — a  boast  which,  under  the 
circumstances  (if  he  really  made  it),  looks  almost  like  insanity. 
He  was  sore  at  the  inattentions  of  the  great ;  and  complained 
that  Lord  Camden  had  met  him  at  Lord  Clare's,  and  had  taken 
no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  person. 
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In  piiratC)  h»  often  tAllced  morely  to  makti  mite  Asl  tte'wai  not 
overlo^ed.  In  his  public  cliaracter  of  author  ha  wm  serer  emh- 
tsnt  with  the  share  of  celebrity  assigned  him.  After  be  had  risra 
Ht  home  to  the  highest  rank  in  letters,  he  complained  ^t  wbeo" 
ever  he  wrote  any  thing  the  public  made  a  point  to  know  BOthuig 
at  all  about  the  matter.  On  his  visit  to  Paris,  mth  the  Miss 
Hornecks,  he  soon  got  weary  of  it,  from  not  b«ng  made  the  ob- 
ject diere  of  as  much  national  curiosity  as  he  expected.  There  wat 
BO  conceivable  subject,  however  great  or  however  paltry,  regard^ 
lag  which  be  would  not  put  in  a  clfum  for  die  ability  of  doinglt  bet- 
t^  than  any  body  else.  This  morbid  peculiarity  was  beeome  • 
ikroverb  among, his  acqudntance.  When  Johnson  was  rubbing  bii 
bands  and  praising  the  postboy's  driving,  he  said,  *  were  &old- 
*  smith  here  he  would  say  he  could  drive  better.'  The  story  that 
Burke  palmed  upon  him,  of  hk  supposed  exclamaUon  in  Leioes- 
ter>fielas,  as  he  passed,  whilst  the  crowd  was  looking  at  some  foreign 
ladies  at  the  window  of  the  hotel,  shows  that  imagination  ooold 
here  invent  nothing  so  improbable  but  that  it  might  possibly  b« 
true.  Burke  pretended,  tnat  on  passing  by  at  the  some  time,  lie 
bad  overheard  him  say  that  the  people  would  have  been  bettler 
ewftloyed  in  looking  at  hionself.  Poor  Goldy  {who  often  begged 
Johnson  not  to  call  him  by  that  undignified,  thoi^h  aSeettonirte 
diminutive)  had  no  other  defence  to  make,  than  to  admit  that  he 
did  recollect  that  something  of  the  sort  had  pEissed  through  Ma 
Qiind,  but  be  did  not  think  that  he  had  uttered  it.  The  Atoned 
told  and  believed  of  Goldsmith  on  every  side  are  such  as  couM 
not  have  gained  currency,  if  attributed  to  any  body  else.  The 
l^der  will  readily  believe  that,  on  his  first  entering  a  room,  he 
was  received  by  strangers  with  the  expectation  belonging  to  bitf 
great  literary  fame;  but  that,  before  he  bad  been  tbore  l<mg,'hii 
absurdities  .were  so  much  greater,  that  the  company  were  s^n 
riding  on  his  back. 

The  temper  Johnson  has  alluded  to  was  an  offence  of  nmcb 
longer  standing  than  that  irritability  of  Goldsmith's  latter  yearly' 
which  arose  out  of  his  pecuniary  distresses.  The  undae  eztrcw 
mities  to  which  he  proceeded  with  his  brother  Henry,  while  y«t 
in  Ireland — his  early  coolness  with  his  sister— the  ettrangMwtit 
from  his  mother,  which  began  soon  and  lasted  long,  even  to  hi« 
death — look  like  temper;  or  something  which,  if  we  change 
itt  we  cannot  change  for  a  milder  name.  He  came  to  mi  open 
mptUTfl,  for  a  time,  with  Bishop  Percy  (the  oldest  and  warmest 
of  all  his  distinguished  friends),  in  consequence  of  a  diffH%M« 
cooeoniiiig  Chatt«rton.  He  was  one  of  a  convivial  &^  mt 
GrecBwion  about  fitem« ;  he.  knocked  dowa  ToostHi's  laair  fer- 
bdfigii%:ii.?«l)al  anawer  in  (he  negativf^' from.IHt  II 
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aiiaew-adilloa  tX  Pope ;  and  he  comimtted  a  violent  asiault  OB 
Eiwm  tW  bookseller,  because  he  bad  beea  the  apptlrentlj'  ur- 
wy  pttbUshw  «f  80DM  persoBal  reflections  upon  faim,  not  much 
mwe'okjectianBblfl,  if  at  all,  than  ft^mer  nritiogfi,  some  of  wbich 
i^  HOST  reprinted,  of  Goldsmith's  own.  The  Welshman  made 
luu  comproKMo  ^e  a%ir  bf  paying  L.50  to  a  Welsh  charity  ;-• 
an  art  of  charity  he  would  by  no  means  like.  We  cannot  tell 
•rtr  i^iat  reedteetiona  Johnson  chuckled  when  he  distingniBhed 
^■easesm  whieh  Ooldsmith  had  btat  from  those  where  he  bad 
been  beaten.  All  this  looks  very  quarrelsome.  We  should  sus- 
pect, HI  ease  an  <  associatioR  in  defence  of  Irish  wit'  bad  been 
Htoorporeted,  Giddsmith  might  hare  been  too  frequently  disposed 
t*  proceed^by  the  use  of  weapons  less  creditable  to  him  than  bis 
•BafaaBtiDg  pen. 

■  If  OoldsiBith's  blunder  about  Lord  Shelburne  and  Malagrid^ 
is  truly  called  an  epitome  of  his  life,  looking  at  him  in  anothei* 
aspect,  any  single  story  of  his  reckless  mismanagement  of  his 
amin  may,  be  said  to  be  the  same.  Johnson  announced  the  death 
«f  '  poer  dear  Goldsmith'  to  Boswell  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  JeJo  died  of  a  fever,  I  am  afraid  more  violent  from  uneasiness 
1^'Sf  mind.     His 'debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  hia  reaourffis 

*  vara  exhausted.  Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  not 
t'less  than  L.2000.  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before?'  *  He 
*•  bad  raised  money'  (headds),  '  and  squandered  it  by  every  artifice 
*•■  «f  aoqniaition  and  folly  of  expense.'  The  gambling  propensities 
•f.Us  -yoath  clove  to  him  to  the  last.  Mr  Cradock,  a  Leicester 
gantleman,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  latterly,  is  on  this  point, 
sul-ely,  a  witness  beyond  exception, — seeing,  after  all  we  know  of 
GAldtmith's  other  faults,  the  spirit  in  which  the  testimony  is  given. 

*  The  greatest  real  fault  of  I>r  Goldsmith  was,  that  if  he  had  L.99 
''iahis  pocket,  he  would  go  into  certain  companies  in  the  country^ 

*  and,  in  hopes  of  doubling  the  sum,  would  generally  return  trf 
<  town  without  any  part  of  it.'  It  is  not  reasonable  in  Mr  Prior 
t*  ttomplaiB  of  the  vagueness  of  current  rumours,  and  that  no 
pAftioular  fact  is  mentioned.  The  above  statement  is  precise 
mough.  He  stMes  himself,  that  between  Goldsmith  and  Mr 
CioJaek  *  there  existed  much  mutual  esteem.'  Gaming  enters 
also  into  the  list  (^  failings  introduced  into  Garrick's  Momus- 
•piKrain.  We  see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Garrick  regarded 
Goldsnith  with  any  hostile  feeling.  There  is  strong  evidence  the 
otfactf-way ;  though  Goldsmith  affected  to  speak  condesoendingly 
tmit  eontemptaously  of  the  '  playei^man.'  Garriok,  only  the  year 
btfoM  Golouiuth's  death,  was  lending  him  money,  which  be  conld 
never  expeot  to  see -s^ain ;  and  Goldsmith  wrote  badi,  as  b^ 
waa  qeli  aHlined  to  do  tm  siwh  OOTasioos,  «b  an^e  anuMtji  for 
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»11  fann«r  ^ievancos, — '  May  God  pr^if  nr«  my  honoBt  litUe  nwtii 
*  for  he  has  my  beart.' 

Goldsmitk  was  a  strange  compound  of  t«iuleni«H*  and  bitUr- 
ness,  and  neglect.  In  UiU  letter  to  Garrick,  be  begs  tbe  lattor  to 
help  him  in  worrying  ^Newberry,  to  whom  and  to  whose  family 
he  owed  so  much  j  simply  because  NewberrjTi  so  long  his  guarantee 
and  oaslikeeper, — advancing  him  money  by  twenty  poundst  or  by 
two  shillings  at  a  time, — was'worn  out  at  but)  and  would  b«cone 
Hourity  no  more.  Goldsmith's  charities  were  disbibuted  in  a 
way  to  do  often  more  harm  tlian  good)  and  to  bring  <;bacity  itself 
into  contempt.  The  money  which  he  borrowed  of  you,  (or  his 
own  relief  be  would  give  away  to  a  be^ar  before  yotu  &Ge.  The 
small  portioti  of  hia  diffieulUei,  however,  which  origioated  Ut  cb«- 
rity,  demands  our  sympatby,  and  has  it ;  but  we  neithei  have  nor 
ought  to  have  any  sympathy  with  tb«  insolvency  of  a  life*  pro- 
duced by  absurd  vanity  and  profuseness, — by  tailors'  finery,  and 
by  entertainments  so  unsuitable  to  his  condition,  that  his  vul^»r 
guests  expostulated,  and  his  friends  refused  to  eat.  And  all  tW 
time,  that  ^is  riotous  living  was  going  on,  he  hardly  iinows  how 
many  brothers  he  has  alive  I  He  declines  doing  for  tkem  what 
they  ask  (though  he  tells  them  that  be  thinks  he  could  get  it  for 
them),  under  tJie  pretext  of  waiting  till  he  can  do  something  for 
them  a  great  deal  better.  Mean  while',  in  what  circumstances  was 
his  lamily  left,  and  what  must  have  been  their  feeliiigs  ?  They 
must  be  hearing  at  Ballymahon,  of  his  frequent  parties, — of  the 
pleasant  fooleries  which  the  guests  describe  there, — of  the  minuet, 
the  cards,  the  songs,  the  wig  reversec^  the  hind  part  forward, — 
and  ibat  his  chambers  were  become  a  house  of  eall  for  all  ittue- 
rant  literary  Iruh.  Y«t  never  do  we  meet  with  the  trac»  of  a 
single  thought  bestowed  upon  his  shattered  family  at  home 
(as  he  liimself  describes  them),  save  from  tinw  to  tune  a  con- 
nouplace  letter  meaninfr  nothing.  lie  tallu  of  a  hundred  letters 
written  to  Ireland.  But  what  did  he  say  to  Dr  Graiogor, 
and  what  was  the  only  exception  Dr  Grainger  was  abl«  ts  sup- 
pljr  ?  Th6  few  voluntary  letters,  which  are  preserved,  are  letters 
written  when  he  was  canvassing  for  a  subscription  for  his  book  in 
1757.  The  same  infirmity  of  purpose  which  made  him  Ruthless 
iu  his  duty  to  his  relations,  made  him  equally  wanting  in  all  due 
consideration  for  himself.  If  they  had  to  complain,  in  their 
advancing  years,  that  the  heir  of  their  early  hopes,  now  tliat  all 
those  hopes  were  more  than  realized,  could  never  find  means  Co 
command  a  shilliog  for  tbe  relief  of  those  who  had  made  such 
magnificent  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  spendthrift  youth,  be  had 
opened  personally  against  himself  a  still  more  griovous  and  d^spe- 
ntt«  account — the  account  of  genius  lacrifioea  and  oppoitunib«i 
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dtrowB  awsy.  Into  Utat  aecouat  he  had  never  the  eouiwe  or  the 
eonacienoe  to  look.  But  he  contented  himself  vith  writing  hom« 
an  elegant  eentenee,  and  afterwards  polishing  it  into  verse,  about 
kwiours  to  one  in  his  sitaation  being  like  ruffles  to  a  man  who 
wants  a  shirt. 

We  have  reserved  most  a£  what  we  have  to  aay  on  the  intelle<s 
■  toal  powers  and  literary  services  of  Goldsmitb  for  some-  future 
occasion.  We  shall  have  an  oppOTtnnity  of  resuming  the  subject, 
if  we  can  find  time  and  space  for  a  notice  of  the  new  edition  of 
his  misceUaneous  writings,  which  has  just  appeared,  in  con- 


1  with  the  present  account  of  his  life.  Whether  the  I^eceB 
not  to  be  found  in  tormer  editions,  and  '  now  first  collected,'  are 
ot  any  cfmsideraUe  value,  we  cannot  yet  say ;  but,  in  as  far  as 
externals  are  concerned,  the  nndertakmg  reflects  great  credit 
npon  the  spirit  aad  taste  of  the  Publisher. 

Oor  present  duty  has  not  been  an  agreeable  one.  Mr  Prior, 
we  fear,  cannot  have  added,  by  his  Inographv,  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, or  that  of  Goldsmith.  It  was  an  Impolitic  act  of  friendship 
to  take  Goldsmith  out  of  the  magic  circie  in  which  he  stood ; 
wid,  instead  of  being  content  with  the  general  impression  afloat 
in  his  behalf,  to  insist  uptm  a  specific  judgment,  point  by  point, 
on  the  merits  of  his  life.  It  puns  us  much  to  have  had  any 
thing  hargh  to  say  of  Goldsmith.  Our  childhood  was  indebted 
to  him  for  so  much  happiness,  that  it  looks  to  he  an  ungracious 
and  ungenerous  return.  How  desolate,  too,  the  condition  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  lived,  and  died — in  the  perpetual  presence 
of  inspendii^  and  crushing  want  I  It  were,  moreover,  a  grievous 
wrong  to  the  human  charity  due  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  cora- 
moa  Tot,  net  to  remember  the  sort  of  nature  to  which  he  was  born, 
and  the  troubles  am<«g  which  he  was  brought  up.  Besides — 
takiog  him  with  all  his  errors — who  can' for  a  moment  overlook 
1JM>8e  bright  redeeming  impulses — which  shot  like  felling  stars 
across  his  bewildered  oeing — when  at  the  summons  of  wretch- 
edness (whose  tones  he  could  too  well  inter[H^  though  hid  in 
a  song)  be  m^ed  from  drawingroons,  and  from  bis  Ded,  into 
the  street,  to  its  relief  ?  Whil«  men  are  men,  *  poor  dear  Gold- 
*  smith,'  to  use  JobnscHi's  wwrds,  must  be  thought  of  with  tender- 
ness and  compassion.  So  much  so,  that  undue  severity  can  never 
in  his  case  be  the  specific  risk  against  which  mankind — especially 
the  young — axe  likely  to  want  putting  upon  their  guard.  The 
fear  is,  not  that  his  merits  will  be  under,  but  overrated ; — not  that 
the  allowances  made  for  him  will  be  too  scanty,  but  too  great. 
He  meant  *  Retaliation '  for  a  good-humoured,  but  high-spiced 
satire  on  himself  as  well  as  others.  When  he  enumerates  among 
^e  dishes—'  magnanimous  Goldsmith,  a  gooseberry  fool ' — we 
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wonder  whether  hia  vanity  allowed  him  to  perceire  how  BtrooKly 
his  own  caricature  of  his  literary  and  moral  character  was  un- 
pr^l^nated  with  truth.  Goldsmith's  literary  merit  is  principally 
ui  his  style.  Id  that  he  is  eminently  fortunate.  Thetaste  of  Ms 
readers  is  alwayBSatis6ed;  but,  craring  intellects, — minds  that  want 
£>od  as  well  as  flavour, — too  often  rise  from  his  tablcj  with  the  ap- 
pearance only,  of  having  dined.  In  the  same  way  the  mond  merit  - 
of  Goldsmith  lay  in  the  ease,  and  spirit,  and  sympathy  of  hisnature. 
He  had  a  strain  of  those  free  and  generous  qualities  which  make  the 
whole  woHd  kin ;  and  which  the  world  accordingly  repays  by  tEe 
generous  imprudence  of  palliating  every  fault.  It  requires  no 
small  effort — an  effort  wnich  the  idolatrous  challeBge  of  Mr 
Prior  would  perhaps  alone  have  enabled  us  to  make — to  analyze 
the  evidence  respecting  Goldsmith  as  it  exists,  and  form  an  in«- 
partial  opinion  upon  the  whole.  We  are  sorry  that  it  has  been 
so.  But  society  cannot  afford,  even  iA  fictitious  sketches,  much 
less  in  the  realities  of  life,  that  too  favourable  associations  should 
be  raised  on  behalf  of  characters  and  conduct  of  this  unstable 
jelass.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  aa  a  relation,  a  friend,  or  a 
member  of  society,  he  was  wanting  in  the  plain  and  solid  maM- 
rials  which  alone  can  make  a  man,  for  long  together,  happy  in 
himself,  or  useful  to  others,  A  certain  number  of  Goldsmiths  in 
the  wtvld  would  be  enough  to  turn  it  upside  dovn.  Sociftl 
good  humour  and  extreme  sensibility  are  among  the  most  de- 
Ughtful  graces  by  which  our  nature  can  be  adorned.  But  unless 
they  are  supported  and  directed  by  principle  and  common  sense, 
the  utmost  that  they  can  effect,  is  to  throw  a  painful  splendour 
over  those  disorders  which  they  probably  will  cause,  and  in  which 
Uiey  must  inevitably  end.  They  resemble  those  lovely  plants 
which  have  no  real  strength  and  substance  of  their  own— no 
Reading  shoot  pointing  upwards; — which,  without  they  fiod-^ 
stouter  stem  to  climb  and  lean  upon,  are  seen  running  wild  hv  All 
directions,  and  trailing  their  flowers  in  dishonour  on  the  ground. 
Principle  and  common  sense  make  no  great  figure  In  the  wot^ 
by  themselves — no  more  does  the  canvass  in  a  picttire. '  But 
they  are  as  indispensable  to  Ufe  as  canvass  to  the  picttU«,  b&W- 
ever  glorious  may  be  the  colours  which  are  aftwwAKis'to-twliHd 
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Art,  Xl.— Speech  <^  Thomas  Wvse,  Esq.  M.P.,  tn  tkeHouu 

.  o/Commcmif  on  Tuetdayt  May  19,   1835,  on  mmu^fur  leave 

to  bring  in  a  BiUJor  the  ettablUhment  of  a  Board  of  Natiouat 

Bdttcetion,  and  the  advancement  of  Eleme^Oary  Education  tn 

-Irelami.     8vo.     Dablin :  1835. 

Tt  would  not  be  easy  to  point  oift  any  member  of  the  leeisla- 
-*-  ture  whose  course  lias  oeen  more  honourable  to  himself,  or 
more  useful  to  his  country,  than  Mr  Wyse.  With  decided  opi- 
nions upon  all  the  ordinary  party  questions,  he  has  g;iven  his  sup- 
port to  the  most  liberal  course  of  policy  without  falling  into  any 
excess  of  violence ;  and  he  has  devoted  himself,  from  his  first  en- 
trance into  Parliament,  to  promoting  that  great  object  so  essential 
to  this  country,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  Ireland— a  Sj'stem  of 
National  Education  upon  sound  and  enlightened  principles.  He 
began  his  labours  in  the  memorable  year  183 1 ;  and  aluiough  the 
struggles  of  that  and  the  followiog  year  for  Reform  prevented 
the  due  attention  from  being  paid  to  his  urgent  appeals,  he  yet 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  material  part  of  his  suggestions 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  Government,  in  the  establishment 
of  toe  system  which  has  excited  so  much  animosity  amongst  the 
bigoted  and  ill-informed,  and  so  much  hope  of  general  improvement 
amongst  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  publication  before  us 
fontams  the  admirable  speech  which  he  made  on  introducing  his 
more  extensive  plan,  in  the  session  of  1835  ;  atongst  with  seve- 
ral other  speeches  made  by  him  during  the  preceding  years  upon 
piotions  connected  with  Education.  It  contains  also  a  copy  of 
his  Bill,  which  was  referred  to  a  select  committee ;  and  onr 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  important  body  of  evidence  there 
adduced,  under  his  superintendence.  Not  the  least  valuable  por- 
■fion  of  that  evidence  was  the  examination  of  our  countryman, 
-]Sff  Simpson ;  a  man  whose  unwearied  exertions  in  spreading 
tjovwledge  among  the  working  classes  place  him  in  a  high  rank 
iiniong  uie  philanthropists  of  the  time.* 

Although  Mr  Wyse's  plan  of  Elementary  Education  is  con- 


•  Mr  Simpson's  Lectures  have  had  great  success.  Considering:  tLn 
obstacles  which  festidious  persona  of  his  own  class  in  eo<aety  always 
oppose  to  such  usefol  l&bonrs,  the  merit  is  very  great  of  him  who  dis- 
regards such  impediments  and  steadily  does  bis  dnty.  Sir  R.  Wilroot 
Horton,  before  he  went  out  as  Governor  of  Ceylon,  had  just  earned  the 
t«raepraise  by  the  UVe  ^aiirable  i;onduc^ 
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fined  to  Ireland,  and  in  many  of  its  details  would  be  inapplicable 
to  a  c&untry  differently  circumstanced,  its  principles  are  never- 
tiieless  of  uniTcreal  applioation.  These  may  be  «umnsed  np  in  a 
flew  words,  but  we  stall  fint  state  the  ^an  itself.  He  proposes 
tbat  a  Board  be  formed,  under  die  Chief  Secretary  as  its  Presi- 
deat,  and  whom  be  would  make  die  Minister  of  Pablie  Instruc- 
tion,— the  Board  to  be  as  it  were  his  Council,  and  to  consist  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Archbishops,  a  Presbyterian  Cler- 

Syman,  and  fire  lay  members.  This  is  nearly  the  composition  of 
le  present  Board.  The  functioBs  which  he  vests  in  this  body,  are 
the  general  superintendence  of  all  Schools  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction ;  that  is,  of  all  those  founded  by  their  aid ;  the  preparing 
of  masters  by  Normal  or  Training  Schools;  the  laying  down,  from 
time  to  time,  genial  regulations  for  Schools  and  Teachers;  the  ap- 
pointing teachers  to  Schools ;  but  chiefly  the  planting  of  Schools 
where  these  are  wanting.  Tbis  is  to  be  done  by  the  Board  making  a 

Eroposal  to  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish,  that  the  expense  of  the 
ina,  building,  and  master's  house  will  be  defrayed,  provided  the 
parish  binds  itself  to  fumish  the  salary,  repairs,  and  other  current 
expenses.  Tbis  the  parish  is  enforced  to  do  by  assessment,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  process  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  presentments. 
The  amount  of  school  fees  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  rate-payers,  and 
a  committee  is  to  be  chosen  by  them,  t^  at  least  four  of  their 
number,  with  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergyman,  the  senior 
mi^istrates,  and  medical  officer.  This  committee  is  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  School,  and  superintend  the  conducting  of  it  in 
all  respects,  except  the  instruction,  with  which  they  are  only  to 
interefere  when  cfirected  of  the  Board, 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  plan.  Respecting  several  parts  of 
it,  even  as  regards  Ireland,  it  is  ImposMble  not  to  perceive, 
that  great  difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  by  those  who 
generally  are  of  the  same  political  sentiments  with  Mr  Wyse. 
But  the  fundamental  principles  appear  to  be  sound.  These 
manifestly  are,  the  providing  a  general  superintendence  of  Rdu- 
cation  in  some  connexion  with  the  Government,  but  not  by  any 
means  under  its  entire  control ;  and  the  extension  of  that  super- 
intendence over  the  country,  but  with  a  fill!  share  of  power  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  districts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  alt  that 
the  aid  of  Government  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in 
view  ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  neither  in  England^nor  in 
Ireland  can  it  be  endured  that  the  uncontrolled  superintendence  of 
education, — the  undivided  power  of  directing  public  instruction, — 
should  be  vested  in  the^  Government.  I'he  check  of  popular 
influence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  abuse,  and,  indeed,  to 
guard  against  encroachments  <rf  a  dangejrous  kind.     The  co-ope- 
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ration  of  local  authorities  will  be  found  equally  neceisary,  in  oP' 
d»  to  make  the  plan  pursued  in  egcli  instance  suit  die  peculiar 
(nreumstanceB  of  the  place.  These  principles  are  to  be  kept  stea- 
dily in  view,  and  must  form  the  rule  of  any  practical,  ana  indeed 
of  any  desirable  improvements  ia  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Wyse's  views,  howerei^  are  not  coD&ned  to  elementary 
education,  for  be  justly  reeardt  that  as  only  one,  though  cer< 
tainly  the  most  Important  Dranoh,  and  his  preBent  bill  is  confin- 
ed to  it.  But  both  in  his  speech  now  before  us,  and  still  more 
in  the  extensive  and  learned  work  which  he  has  since  published 
upon  education  generally,  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  other 
branches.  These  are  the  education  of  the  MiddleClasses — Univer' 
aUy  (or  as  he  calls  it,  guperior)  eixxcaimn-^' Supplementary  edu- 
cation, or  the  education  given  by  adult  schools  and  Mechanics' 
Institutions  to  those  who  had  not  the  benefits  of  early  culture — and 
Svbaidiary  education,  or  the  means  provided  for  continuing  and 
improving  the  knowledge  acquired, — as  literary  institutions,  mu- 
seums, libraries.  AU  these  branches  may  easily  be  connected  with 
the  general  functions  of  the  Board,  except,  perhaps,  the  second,  or 
University  education ;  at  least  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  wav 
of  such  a  superintendence  being  exercised  over  Universities,  as  Mr 
Wyae  conceives  may  be,  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  "maintained 
over  Academies  for  the  middle  classes.  Mechanics'  Institutions  for 
the  working  classes,  and  Scientific  or  literary  Institutions  for  ^1. 
For  our  own  part  we  entertain  more  than  doubts  how  far 
any  of  tBese  branches  can  be  systematically  connected  with  the 
state  I  and  that,  not  merely  on  tne  ground  of  the  expense  which 
must,  of  necessity,  arise  from  constant  asustance  famished  to  all 
the  institutlonB  in  the  country — an  expense  to  which  no  limits 
could  be  presciihed — but  because  there  seems  no  reason  for 
withdrawing  those  institutions  from  the  management  of  the  parties 
interested  in  them,  or  for  exercising  any  superintendence  over 
th^,  any  more  than  over  the  private  studies  or  other  pursuits 
of  the  community — to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  resulting  from 
the  habitual  interference  of  the  Goveniment  with  the  afil^rs  of 
tuch  portions  of  the  people  as  are  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
improvement  in  knowledge.  This  risk  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
even  in  what  regards  merely  elementary  education :  great  care 
must  here  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  influence — to  guard  against 
the  tendency  which  all  public  works  have  towards  abuse — to 
check  the  constant  inroads  of  encroachment  with  its  silent  and 
persevering  foot — to  keep  out  those  long  and  insinuating  hands 
which  all  established  authorities,  be  they  civil  or  ecclesiaBtical, 
are  wont  to  stretch  in  every  direction.    By  judicious  combination 
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of  pnUic  irith  private  managttneat  this  nay  ;be  effeoiedao  a.greM 
iegna,  NAtwitfaBtandiog  bU  precaudoas,  oooeMerable  htmU 
will  be  rasked,  and  no  little  abuse  will  be  occa^oned ;  but  the  ^leat 
and  paramouiit  object  of  securing  a  universal  difFiisioa  of  the 
lD«aiu  of  knowledge  amoo^  tbe  people  k  sufficient  to  justify  tbe 
risk,  and  its  inestimable  aoranta^a  counteract  the  evil.  ~  There 
cannot  be  the  same  excuse  for  estaUtdiing^  a  sy^£iBBtic  ioterfer- 
enoe  with  the  whole  inteileotual  puisuito  of  tiie  adult  ^t  of  th« 
oommuntty.  If  the  Government  tenoves  all  obsCruotionB  to  th^ 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  discountenances  all  monopolies,  gives  up 
all  taxes  pressing  upon  learning,  and  affords  countenance  and  en- 
conragement  to  such  undertakings  as  are,  by  their  magnitude, 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  private  enterprise,  it  perhaps  does  as 
moeh  in  this  direction  as  can  be  eithw  reasonably  expected  from 
it*  or  safely  intrusted  to  it. 

While  we  are  upon  this  important  topic,  we  may  mention  the 
chief  defect  in  the  constitution  of  Mr  Wyse's  Board,  because  it  is 
connected  with  the  risk  to  which  we  have  b?en  adverdng.  The 
Clae^  Secretary  is  to  be  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  To 
tiiis  there  is  the  objection,  both  that  his  official  duties  must  ren* 
der  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  adequate  attenti<Hi  to  this 
department,  and  that,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Board  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  Crown,  the  whole  depariment  will  become  a  mere 
Ministerial  board,  and  liable  to  the  charges  both  of  jobbing  and 
undue  influence.  Now  he  proposes  to  have  five  lay-members 
named,  and,  we  presume,  during  pleasure,  by  tbe  Government; 
ti^etiier  with  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  Archbishop,  dhd  a  IVs- 
byterian  Clergyman.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  the  three  clerical  mem- 
bers should  agree,  and  as,  if  they  do,  they  are  outvoted  two  tt> 
one  by  the  others,  the  voice  of  the  Government  must  be  pre- 
ponderant in  every  case.  It  seems  to  us  absolutely  requisite,  tbA 
«U  tbe  members  except  those  in  office  whose  co-operation  with 
tbe  Board  ia  useful,  and  whose  contrtd  over  its  expenditure  h 
necessary,  should  be  appointed,  like  tbe  Judges,  during  good  be- 
haviour— that  is,  only  removable  by  a  joint  address  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Some  members  of  the  Government  onght 
to  be  on  the  Board ;  but  the  majority  of  the  whole  should  be  in> 
dependent  of  the  Crown,  both  to  preserve  uniformity  of  proceed- 
ing, and  to  guard  against  abuse  or  undue  influence.  Alt  the 
»«ubw8  who  are  not  in  any  other  office;  that  it,  all  tbe 
WQvhiog  members,  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  business  of 
iliedopftrtmesti  should  be  of  this  description.  'Hra  ;Bddi- 
■tifni.  of  others  connected  with  the  Church,  seems  to  be  netees- 
jMryinithepeculiar  (arcumatanoes  o£  Ireland;  on  (his  we  jtto- 
'6u  :Dal  to,  baT«  any  oj^JMii  ^ea  ve  olne|ir«  tM   >& 
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Wnefonoeh'et  it  quite  a  itaatt^  of  caane',  the  constientloD  of 
the  GoyemmeBt  Boards  in  1832,  ako  ahova  that  such  anint^t' 
aixture  was  deemed  eaaential  to  the  Buecess  of  the  plas  in  that 
pact  of  the  empire :  in  England,  it  is  equally  certain  that  do  snob 
addition  sboiild  be  made  to  the  body;  and  that  the  membcn^of 
Uie  Gorernment  should  rather  belong  to  it  for  the  aake  of  helping 
than  directing  the  (^>erations  of  the  Board,  and  in  ordec  to  ptor 
yide  &  salutary  control  over  its  financial  proceedings.  Some  one 
ef  these  members  will  pn^ably  become  a  kind  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ;  but  without  the  power  of  perverting  this  en^ 
^ne  to  any  party  purpose,  or  of  adap^ng  its  movements  to 
individual  caprice.  The  bill  which  was  introduced  into  thu 
House  of  Lords,  in  1835,  and  is  now  i^ain  before  that  assembly, 
was  framed  upon  this  principle.  The  Board  which  it  constitutes 
has  a  majority  of  its  members  independent  of  the  Crown  j  nanie> 
ly,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  three  members 
^pointea  on  the  fooUng  of  the  Judges  :  these  four  members  are' 
empowered  to  perform  all  administradve  acts,  without  the  asaent 
of  any  of  the  oth«  three,  unless  where  either  tbe  expenditure  of 
money,  or  the  appointment  of  offices  is  concerned ;  in  both  of 
whicbcases  there  ought  plainly  to  be  a  ministerial  responsibility  in- 
terponed ;  and  the  three  irremovable  members  are  charged  wjth 
sll  the  judicial  functitms  belonging  to  the  Board.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  practice,  those  three  members  will  constitute  tbe 
department;  and  that  they  will  not  be  interfered  with,  unless 
upon  great  occasions,  where  the  interposition  of  the  whole  body 
is  desirable.  But  iu  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  danger, 
at  least  as  far  as  undue  influence  is  concerned,  the  fundamental 
principle  is  adopted,  of  requiring  a  concurrence  of  the  local  em- 
thorities,  to  all  acta  whereby  either  the  plan  of  education,  or  the 
laisiog  of  money  by  rates,  may  be  affected. 

The  first  great  object,  in  the  view  of  all  those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  promotion  ot  education,  will  thus  be  attained, — ihe  forma- 
tion of  a  department  of  public  instruction.  In  order  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  details  of  the  plan,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  these  detfuls  are  grounded,  it  is  necessary  to  considersun- 
soarily  the  present  state  of  education  in  England ;  for  this  will 
at  once  show  what  ought  to  be  supplied,  and  what  ought  to  be 
preserved. 

That  a  vast  mass  of  education  exists  in  England, — if  by  educa- 
tion be  meant  teaching  of  all  kinds,  from  tbe  best  to'  some- 
tbtng  barely  deserving  the  name,  in  schools  of  every  description,'^ 
esnnot  be  denied,  tioi  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  numb<r 
of  those  schools,  and  cf  the  children  taught  in  them,  his 
greasy  increased  dvuing  tbe  last  thirty  years.  Indeed^  of  thdr 
•    utcrease  during  the  last   twenty  years  we  have  the  most  ub* 
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qn«attofltble  eTM«ne« ;  there  remaining  now  nft  dispute  upon  this 
head,  unless  it  be  respecting  the  rate  of  ^e  increase. 

By  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  1616,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  then  in  England  and  W^es,  of  day-schoolst  endowed  uid 
unendowed,  about  18,600, educ8ting644, 000 children.  Of  thescf 
about  4100  wereendowed schools,  ediioating  I66,0O0children;  the 
restwere  unendowed,  and  supported  by  Toluntary contribution,  aad 
the  payments  of  those  taught.  In  fifteen  yearsj  a  rery  greet  in- 
crease had  taken  place  of  the  latter  class.  The  endowed  schools 
remained,  of  course,  nearly  as  before;  only  that  the  numbers 
taught  had  fallen  off  sensibly,  being  reduced  from  166,000  to  less 
than  154,000.  The  number  of  unendowed  schools  had  risen  from 
about  14,300  to  34,800 ;  the  number  of  children  from  478,000  to 
1,132,000,  being  considerably  more  than  double  in  fifteen  years — 
being  indeed  a  rate  of  increase  of  trebling  in  about  twenty  years — 
80  that  in  1833,  when  the  last  account  was  taken  upon  Lord 
Kerry's*  motion,  there  were,  of  day  schools,  endowea  and  un- 
endowed, about  39,000,  educating,  in  one  way  or  another, 
1,276,000  children.  This  includes  about  SOOO  infant  schools  for 
89,000  children. 

It  is  quite  cert^n  that  these  returns  are  far  from  being  accu- 
rate in  the  larger  towns  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  may 
be  relied  upon  with  confidence  as  to  the  two  most  material 
points,  to  elucidate  which  they  are  cited— ^V</,  as  they  were 
obtained  by  a  similar  process  in  1816  and  in  1633,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  more  inaccurate  for  the  one 
period  than  for  the  other ;  otmsequently  they  exhibit,  correctly 
enough,  the  rate  at  which  education  is  increasing  in  amount. 
Second,  the  error  is  most  Ukely  to  be  by  omission,  as  it  arisas 
in  by  fw  the  greater  number  of  instances,  from  n^leet.  Where 
this  is  not  the  source  of  the  error,  religious  distinctions  probably 
occasion  it  ^_the  returns  coming  Irom  persons  belonging  to  the 
Establishment,  who  may  not  include  all  the  dissenting  semina- 
ries in  their  returns.  When  we  find,  indeed,  that  they  only  pve 
9S5  schools,  educating  51,822  children,  as  all  the  day-schools 
supported  by  dissenters  in  England  and  Wales,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  a  great  many  dissenting  schools  have  either  been  omitted 


*  It  is  impossible  to  name  thiB  lamented  young  nobleman,  without  de- 
ploring the  logs  which  bis  premature  decease  has  brougbt  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  He  hcid  begun  to  take  a  part  in  those  pnrsnits  which 
(•rove  the  most  attractive  to  men  of  enlightened  views  and  real  benevo- 
enca ;  and  his  abilities  and  his  seal  matt  have  speedily  placed  him  in  a 
position  iiilly  H  enriable  as  the  station  to  which  he  was  bom,  and  «f 
which  he  would  have  been  the  o.'noment  and  snpport. 
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altogether,  or  Mtitrned  as  bftlonglag  to  tbe  churcli.  To  thefle 
oonsidemtiont  may  be  add«d,  the  ret«ll  of  the  enquiry  made  by  the 
MatiRtical  sodety  of  Manckeeter  ;  by  wbich  it  appears,  that  in  tbat 
toWDBhip,  about  £000  ^ildren*  had  been  returned  who  were  not 
tangfat,  and  above  10,000  omitted  who  were.  We  are  entitled, 
tberefbre,  to  conclude,  that  both  tn  1818  and  1833,  the  returns 
lathibit  an  amount  of  education  considerably  under  the  truth  ;  and 
that  at  ibt  present  time,  there  are  probably  abore  40,000  day- 
schools,  educating  above  1,400,000  children;  besides  the  Sun- 
day sebools,  amounting  to  nearly  17,000,  and  educating  nearly 
1,600,000  children. 

Now  we  are  first  to  ask,  if  the  education  be  sufficient  in 
amount  for  the  population  of  the  country,  supposing  the  kind  of 
it  to  be  good.  Taking  the  number  of  the  people  at  14,000,000, 
it  appears  from  the  returns  of  1821,  respecting  ages,  that  between 
Ae  ages  of  7  and  14,  there  must  be  2,660,000  children  j  and  be- 
twees  5  and  14,  3,400,000.  Some  authorities  maintain,  that  in 
order  to  furnish  the  complete  means  of  education,  there  should 
be  schools  for  the  whole  number  of  children  between  2  and  14  ; 
thatis  about  4,600,000.  Others  hold  this  to  be  more  than  is 
necessary,  by  about  two  years, — from  12  to  14;  but  regard 
the  infant  schools  as  indispensable, — perhaps  the  most  important 
of  any.  None  suppose  that  even  if  the  infant  schools  are 
confined  to  cities  and  towns  of  a  certain  size,  and  are  thus  only 
provided  for  about  half  the  number  between  two  and  six  years 
of  age,  or  about  600,000,  and  if  twelve  shall  be  the  greatest  age, 
any  thing  less  than  schools  for  3,000,000  can  suffice,  the  popula- 
tion being  always  supposed  14  millions.  Indeed,  if  infant  schools 
were  laid  wholly  out  of  view,  and  provision  were  only  made  fOr 
duldren  between  six  and  twelve,  schools  for  2,500,000  would  be 
wanted;  and  we  have  seen  tbat  there  are  not  above  1,400,000 
taught  at  ail  the  daily  schools  of  every  kind ;  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  about  three-sevenths.  But  2,500,000  is  greatly  below  the 
mark ;  and  assumes  the  most  important  branch  of  infant  education 
to  be  omitted.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  laid  down  as  evident, 
and  without  any  exaggerated  view,  that  the  deficiency  instead  of 
three-sevenths  is  ftdl  one-half;  and  that  additional  schools  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  now  wanting,  for  as  great  a  number  as  the  exist- 
ingjchools  can  at  present  accommodate. 

The  deficiency  exists  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns,  as  regards 


•  Of  tbeie,  375  were  returned  twice  over,  and  1590  were  ftlsely  re- 
turned by  on«  individaal  riving  In  three  sohools  that  never  existed. 
The  nirnl  error  ii  an  nccideBt  not  likely  to  happen  in  other  placM. 
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the  place,  and  in  the  infimt  Schools  as  regards  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion. The  state  of  the  la^r  towns  in  tus  respect  mav  be  seen 
by  comparing  such  counties  as  Middlesex  and  Lancashire  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  those  two  counUes  there  are  schools 
for  only  about  a  6rteenth  of  the  people — that  is,  there  are  not 
above  200,000  children  taught.  In  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales,  there  are, about  1,100,000  taught;  or  about  a  tenth  of  the 
population.  So  it  was  in  the  returns  of  161S  ;  while  the  gene- 
ral average  of  the  country,  including  those  two  counties,  was  one- 
fifteenth ;  for  Middlesex  that  average  was  only  one-twentieth,  and 
for  Lancashire  a  twenty-fourth.  Thus  the  means  of  education  are 
by  far  the  most  deficient  in  those  places  where  it  is  by  far  the  most 
wanted.  The  deficit  of  at  least  taree-serenths,  but  more  corrects 
ly  one-half,  in  those  means,  is  not  distributed  equally  over  the 
country ;  it  is  by  much  the  greatest  in  the  districts  where  the 
population  is  the  most  dense,  and  where  the  necessity  of  moral 
culture  IS  the  most  urgent.  Even  in  each  of  those  districts,  the 
deficit  18  unequally  distributed.  In  the  country  parts  of  Middle- 
sex it  is  less  felt  toan  in  the  capital ;  and  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Lancashire  it  is  less  felt  than  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns. 
We  may  add,  that  this  deficit  exbts  most  in  the  places  where  a 
well  conducted  administration  of  the  means  of  instruction  would 
iind  it  the  most  easy  to  supply  it ;  there  being  incomparably 
greater  facilities  for  establishing  schools  in  large  towns  than  In 
villages  and  country  places. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  education,  in  like  manner  the  de- 
ficiency is  greatest  where  the  necessity  is  most  urgent.     The 
infant   schools    are    almost    every   where   most   inconsiderable 
in   number.     They  amount   in  the  whole  to  less  than  3000 ; 
and  are  attended   by  no  more  than   89,000   children.       Now 
there   arc    at  the  least    1,200,000   of  the   age   to   which   this 
culture   is   adapted ;  and   if  we   only  reckon  the  large   towns 
as  peculiarly   fitted   for  such   establishments,  and  as  most  re- 
quiring  them,     Middlesex   and    Lancashire    alone    would   re- 
quire infant  training  for  five  times  as  many  as  are  at  present 
taught  in  the  whole  country.     The  benefits  which  may,  without 
any  romantic  exaggeration,  be  fairly  expected  from  multiplying 
these  institutions  annually  in  the  larger  towns,  are  inestimable — 
lerived  from  any  other  branch  of  education, 
s  the  intellectual  character,  is  in  great  ,p^t 
d  reaches  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.     jEIis 
m  may  then  be  fixeu  for  good  or  for  evJJ, 
luch  may  be  donej  even  ancr that periodpf 
bow  much  more  easy  and  sure  la  preyeotioo, 
re  ?     It  is  the  result  of  the  almost  untver^ 
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experit^ice  of  men  engaged  in  adnuDisteriDg  the  criminal  law, 
that  the  effects  of  punishment  in  deterring  from  the  commission 
of  offences,  by  the  example  of  punishment,  are  very  far  from 
being  so  considerable  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  This  overrating  of  the  virtue  of  such  inflic- 
tions proceeds  from  assuming,  that,  when  men  are  planning  the 
commission  of  crimes,  they  are  in  a  calm  and  calculating  frame 
of  mind;  whereas  they  are  acting  under  the  influence  of  great 
necessity,  or  great  excitement.  The  truth  is,  that  habit  here,  as 
in  all  things,  is  chiefly  to  be  considered ;  and  by  far  the  most 
important  use  of  punishment  is,  that  its  existence  becoming 
known,  the  idea  of  it  becomes  associated  with  guilt,  and  forms 
and  strengthens  in  the  mind  the  habit  of  regarding  the  latter  with 
aversion.  But  a  far  more  sure  and  effectual  way  of  creating 
virtuous  habits  of  thinking  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  infant 
training.  Habits  of  prudence,  industry,  and  self-control  thus 
become  the  first  rather  than  the  second  nature ;  so  that  a  c 


tinuance  in  virtuous  courses  is  easy, — requiiinff  no  kind  of  effort ; 
and  the  departure  from  them  is  also   oifBcult  and    unnatural. 
Give  a  child,  it  has  been  correctly  said,  the  habit,  from  its  earliest 
infancy,  of  sacredly  regarding  truth,  of  scrupulously  respecting 
the  property  of  others,  of  abstaining  from  acts  of  improvidence, 
of  regarding  al!  with  kindness — ana  he  will  as  littfe  think  of 
lying,  or  stealing,  or  running  in  debt,  or  behaving  cruelly,  as  of 
rushing  into  an  element  in  which  he  cannot  breathe,  liut  among 
whom  are  the  bulk  of  criminals  to  be  found  in  the  present  state 
of  society  ?     Not  among  the  rich,  nor  among  the  middle  classes, 
nor  yet  among  the  artisans, — the  more  skilful  of  the  working 
classes;  but  among  common  labourers, — those  who  are  constantly 
pressed  with  the   difficulty  of  obtaining   subsistence,    and   for 
whom  every  allowance  is  fairly  to  be  made,  in  the  hard  necessity 
of  their  lot.  It  is  towards  this  class  that  the  lawgiver  b  bound  to 
direct  hia  utmost  attention,  with  a  view  to  the  grand  object  of 
lessening  the  number  of  offences ;  and  if,  among  this  class,  the  . 
trial  be  made  of  infant  education,  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  result. 
A  sufficient  number  of  in&nt  schools  must  bet 
considerable  town,  to  train  the  children  of  this 
fflty  ia  imperious ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
most  sacred  duty,  if  to  this  necessity  it  refuses 
who  has  well  considered  the  subject, — especial  1 
of  the  experience  which  has  already  been  h; 
most  inadequate  scale,  both  in  France  and  in  i 
prodigious  success  which  invariably  attends 
dotibtA  what  the  result  must  be.     Ine  source 
cat  off;  t&at  class,  among  whom  almost  all 
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would  be  i«claimed ;  and  Uwt  would  be  tosly  aoromplished  wkicb 
the  most  tai^iiiiuuy  crimmal  co^  hm  dAfeeted,  but,  wbt<di  tlie 
most  wisely  contrived  lyiteu  of  mwe  panMiment  never  ean 
attain."  - 

But  it  it  not  only  from  the  freat  deficiency  oi  Intaot 
schools  that  the  education  now  existing  in  England  is  im- 
perfect. The  schools  wliidi  eust  every  whM«,  and  to  the 
number  of  ao  many  thouianda,  give  a  mwt  meagre  iit- 
struction  to  the  vast  body  of  chllaraa  which  they  alTeet  to 
teaoh.  They  neither  profeu  to  teach  what  they  ought,  nor  do 
teach  what  they  profiMB.  Readii^,  writina,  and  a  very  little 
dpberisg  ia  the  whole  amouBl  of  instruction  which  ^«  gVMk 
bulk  of  those  semiitariaB  pMtead  to  teaoh ;  and  with  moat  of 
them  even  that  is  but  a  pretenoe.  AlmeM  all  the  cl^dren  who  &•- 
queot  them  can  read  a  little )  but  the  greatn  number  cannot  read 
so  easily  as  to  make  it  sure  they  wi^  wbea  tbey  leave  tehoal, 
continue  to  read  with  ease  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  there  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  that,  unleu  in  eosM  caaee  of  neeeatity,  they 
Will  never  read  at  alL  A  good  deal  of  this  ia  owiag  to  the  paresla 
not  allowing  then  to  remun  at  adiool  after  thay  cub  ears  stnoe 
trifle  by  their  labour ; — p^haps  a  good  deal  more  to  their  not  en- 
forcing  a  constant  atteodaace*  But  the  principal  foalt  ties  with- 
the  teachers.  If  they  were  suffici^ttiy  skilled  in  their  usefol  and 
difficult  art, — above  all,  if  they  could  teaoh  the  elements  of  useful 
knowledge,  as  well  as  merely  give  the  means  of  acquiring  it, — 
parents,  as  well  as  children,  would  regard  th«  school  wkb  very 
difiereut  eyes  ;  more  regular  attendance,  for  a  loiter  period,  w»ola 
be  given,  and  much  more  would  be  gained,  cvcb  by  the  attendance 
at  preaent  allowed.  In  the  kind  of  instmotion,  and  in  the  quidi^ 
of  the  teachers,  £B^and  ia  &r  below  all  those  oouDtries  in  Bwope, 
to  say  aotfajng  of  Amenc*,  where  proper  attenlioB  is  paid  tfr  the 
education  of  die  people.  In  Frwee,  Switeraland,  Oemray, 
there  ace  achook  every  where  fonned  (it  1^  tratniii^  of  teacbefa; 


*  It  ia  not  at  all  intsiided  by  these  remtrics  ts  di^te 
of  penal  infliction ;  but  tbeie  can  be  no  dsubt  l^t  puniihssewbt  wUl  be 
effectnal  to  their  abject,  in  tba  exact  pnopartion  in  which  inbnt  edom- 
tioa  has  proved  snccessful ;  that  is  to  aay,  those  whom  nothing  else  qpi) 
deter  from  crimes  will  be  deterred  by  the  force  of  peniJ  example,  if 
they  have  been  traioed  to  habits  of  reflection  and  forethought.  It  ntey 
safely  be  asserted,  that  punishments  would  produce  little  or  no  effect 
upon  those  whom  early  habit  had  not  in  some  degree  accastomed  to 
reflection — upon  those  whom  we  generally  term  reofckM.  Yet  how 
Many  »f  the  children  of  the  poor  are  broagbt  up  with  little,  if  any  sikA 
iMbitot . 
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aiMl  tbp  p(U)reKt  of  the  people  ue  tauelit  ia  tha  voinmaa  tohot^, 
besidea  Hftdiogi  writjug,  uid  ultlmietTc — aet^rsphy,  natural  hk- 
tory,  practical  geometry,  linear  drawing,  and  music.  Tlte  two  latter 
are  of  especial  uae;  not  only  bewuse  drawing  gires  habitt  of  cor- 
rect observation,  and  ia  of  positive  advantage  in  many  ocoupa- 
tiona  ]  but  because  both,  diawioff  and  music  afiwd  a  uuice  of 
barmiesa  gratification,  and  turn  toe  mind  aside  from  the  grosser 
enjoyments  of  sense.  Until  the  schools  which  abound  in  Esg- 
land,  and  profess  to  teach  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  children, 
shall  bft  able  to  eouvey  inttructioo  ia  Uiese  branehee  of  karniag, 
as  well  aa  in  civil  hisbary,  and  the  swrt  simple  and  trnpcvtaat 
princ^ks  of  political  and  noral  soenet,  we  may  talk  of  educa- 
tion tinif  by  a  courtsous  and  eosaplimeotaiy  form  of  speseb, 
gire(h«t  name  to  what  occupies  icboela  pretty  generally  toatterad 
over  tiw  oouBtry  {  bat  the  tuagi  or  any  semblaBce  of  the  thh^t 
ift  indeed  iar  enough  fcca  us. 

From  what  itm  now  beea  atated^  there  foUow  CNrtam  eonohisioaa 
ol  &ct  altogether  irrefragable.  In  the^ii  place,  we  find  existing 
Iq  Eflglanaand  Wales  about  forty  thousaod  day-schools,  piofless- 
i^  to  teach  near  a  million  and  a  half  of  children,  and  wbiefa 
asstuedly  could,  if  wsU  muuiged,  teaoh  considerably  more ;  these 
are  principally  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the 
payments  of  the  scholars ;  about  ooe-teath  being  endowed,  and 
tha  Q^r  niqe-tenths  having  no  endowmest  whatever.  SecomUjf, 
The  wants  of  the  oemmviiiity  require  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  schooXs  ;  there  being  a  neceuity  for  affording  the 
meaua  of  instructing  about  twice  aa  many  children,  in  order  t^at 
the  whole  people  may  be  educated.  Thirdig,  The  clucf  de£ect  io 
amooat  is  of  infant  acho^,  which  require  to  be  inczeaasd  net 
^ss  than  sixfold,  in  oid^  ihat  tbe  larger  towns  alone  may  enjoy 
their  benefits ;  ^ii  upon  the  suppowtien  that  they  need  not  be  ex- 
tended, at  least  ia  the  first  instance,  t»  villages  and  country 
E^tces.  IburtfiJi/,  The  other  schooling  is  exoeadiagly  daAoient, 
»oth  in  the  qualifications  of  the  miuiters  for  what  tlwy  profess  to 
teach,  and  in  the  scantiness  of  tbe  instruction  professed  to  be 
given,  To  tiuse  coflcluuoits  £wn  the  foregoing  itateaneoCs,  we 
may  add  a  fact  which  Is  intimately  connected  with  them — diat 
die  fund  existiag  in  various  parte  of  the  country  for  tiie  pur- 
poses  of  charity  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  a-year  under  its 
present  management;  Uiat  its  amount  might  probably  be  con- 
siderably increased  by  improved  administration  ;  that  of  this  in- 
come, between  a  third  or  fourth  is  desUned  to  eduction  by  the 
,  st»ct  t^nor  of  the  gifts, — though  the  wjderstanding  under  which  it 
ia  given>  wtd  the  changes  that  hare  taken  plaee  in  tbe  ^roum- 
fttancei  of  th«  couutiyi  rendu  it  &r  lesa  avtuUble  to  uisful  pufr- 
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poses  than  it  ougtit  to  be ;  and  much  of  the  fund  nrea  far  ge* 
neral  puiposes  of  charity  is  uselessly  (Urected,  aaa  not  a  little 
of  it  hurtfuUy. 

'  From  these  propositions  of  foct,  certain  inferences  follow,  as  ve 
apprehend,  very  ea»ly  and  plainly.  .  In  tbe^a^  place,  it  is  clear 
that  a  Board  or  department  of  edacation  be 
supplying  the  defects  which  exist  in  the  pre 
correcting  its  errors.  This  neces^ty  is  p 
amount  of  the  schooling,  such  as  it  is,  alreai 
vidttal  exertion — for  no  one  can  think  of  s 
measure  which  shall  at  once  substitute  the 
new  schools  in  the  room  of  the  old  ones  ;  ai 
required  in  so  bestowing  public  grants  of  ] 
other  funds,  as  not  to  destroy  the  exisdng  i 
should  be  the  great  object  to  improve  am 
general  plan  could  be  worked  all  over  the  co 
as  to  accommodate  itself  to  local  circumsta 
other  means  than  the  discretion  of  a  Board 
nistering  the  funds  allotted  to  the  service  d 
places,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  eacl 
fere  with  the  schools  already  planted,  ex 
them. 

Next,  it  plainly  follows,  from  the  sat 
fiinctions  of  the  Board  ought  to  be,  and 
should  guide  them  in  the  exercise  of  th( 
places,  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  large  tc 
will  be  required  than  the  exertions  of  ind 
although  tnose  exertions,  with  the  payn 
may  suffice  to  maintain  them  when  once 
of  an  opposite  description,  though  ver 
wanted,  there  may  be  an  equal  defect  c 
them.  In  both  the  one  kind  of  place  ai 
of  public  money  given  yearly  since  183 
ally  employed  to  help  individuals  who  t 
schools,  and  are  prevented  by  the  oiig 
may  be  given,  and  the  rule  should  be. 
give  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  firs 
Dourhood  undertaking  to  furnish  the  n 
hitherto  been  adopted  with  great  success 
some  hundreds,  of  schools  have  been  ei 
this  aid;  and  the  affording  it  has  occasit 
tion  on  the  part  of  individuals,  instead  of 
of  their  praiseworthy  efforts.  But  the  ml 
Ue ;  for  there  are  situaUons  in  which  1 
be  expacted  from  the  neighbourhood,  ai 
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tbi)  .^ty'  of  the  Board  to  afford  assistance  from  tbe  fuods 
j^Iaced  at'  tlieir  disposal.  With  respect  to  infant  school* 
tor  the  greater  towns,  it  wili  plainly  be  necessary  that  a 
consfderaole  increase  of  the  former  grants  should  be  made; 
Jmd  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Board  will  be  to  provide  a 
large  supply  of  those  invaluable  seminaries.  It  is  calculated 
ffaat  a  sufficient  number  for  the  whole  of  Loadon  might  be 
esiablislied  in  the  course  of  five  years,  for  the  sum  of  L,30,00O 
each  year.  The  current  expenses  would  then  have  to  be  pro- 
tided  of  about  150  schools  ;  and  if  it  were  found  impossible  to 
meet  this  yearly  charge  by  the  payments  of  the  children^  or  by 
private  beneficence,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  the  powers  wiu 
ithich  it  is  necessary  to  arm  the  Board  and  the  local  authorities 
joijitly,  and  of  vhica  we  must  now  speak. 

It  16  manifestly  most  expedient  to  do  nothing  which  shall  inter- 
fere with  individual  exertion ;  both  because  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  state,  were  all  the  charge 
to  be  thus  defrayed ;  because  of  the  dislike  which  this  would 
tend  to  bring  upon  education  \  and  because  of  the  great  advantage 
derived  from  tnose  individuals  who  support  schools,  attending 
minutely  to  their  management,  and  encouraging  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  local  authorities  to 
make  the  burden  lighter  upon  the  benevolent,  by  rating  the 
whoTe  community,  wherever  there  is  a  majority  of  its  members 
Avourable  to  the  establishment  of  schools.  In  a  place  where 
the  prevailing  opinion  is  the  other  way,  this  course  may  be  ob- 
jectionable. But  no  harm  can  be  done  by  levying  a  rate  where 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  willing  to  pay  it ;  and  where  compels 
ling  the  minority  to  contribute  can  never  tend  to  bring  odium  upon 
education.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  common  council) 
lb  all  corporate  towns,  as  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  repre- 
senting their  opinions  and  feelings,  should  have  the  power  of 
establishing  such  schools  as  may  be  wanted,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board,  and  of  levying  a  rate  upon  the  community 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  for  supporting  such  schools — the. 
Board  first  to  be  satisfied  that  the  rate  is  wanted,  and  is  properly; 
apportioned,  llie  regulations  for  conducting  the  schools  thus 
sstablished  are  also  to  be,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  j . 
but  no  power  is  given  to  the  Board  of  prescribing  any  rules  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  council.  Thus  both  the  Board  and 
the  coiincil  must  agree  before  the  school  can  be  established;  and^ 
undue  influence  from  the  Government  or  the  Board  is  excluded^ 
bS"w«11  afltha  operation  of  narrow-minded  views  amo%  pattie» 
oh  the  spot.'  A  similar  concurrent  power  must  be  given  to  the 
scsuons  in  places  where  no  municipal  corporations  euat.     Had 
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the  county  councils  been  established^  as  was  proposed  by  the  bill 
of  Mr  Hume,  lately  thrown  out  in  the  HoUse  of  CommoBS,  the 
easy  means  would  have  been  aiForded  of  eztendii^  ttiis  system 
over  the  whole  country ;  for  these  couacilst  representing  aU  the 
rate-payers,  would  have  performed  Uie  same  functions  m  places 
beyond  the  vicinity  of  corporations,  which  the  bill  »)»gn8  to  the 
town-councils  of  those  bodies.  Until  soma  such  county  councils 
are  formed,  it  may  be  advisable  to  vest  those  powers  in  the  }aft- 
tices  at  sessions ;  ^though  this  arrangement  is  certainly  Uabls  to 
the  objection,  that  these  magistrates  do  not  repFcsent  the  peofde 
whom  they  will  thus  be  authorized  to  tax-  They  will,  bowevw, 
act  in  this  respect  under  the  control  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Government. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  when  this  plan  diall  be  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  in  propoition  as  the  advantf^es  of  education  become 
generally  acknowledged,  the  tendency  will  be  to  iDcrease  the 
number  of  schools  supported  by  rates  ;  and  gradually,  but  with 
the  free  consent  of  the  rate-payers,  to  convert  those  widoh  are 
now  supported  by  voluntary  contribution  into  schools  maintaioed 
by  rates.  But  these  will  still  be  under  the  mani^ement  of  per- 
sons upon  the  spot, — either  of  private  individuals,  or  of  tiie  coun- 
cils, or  of  both  loinUy — the  Board  exercising  a  general  superin- 
tendence— of  which  we  are  next  to  speak ;  after  adding  this  re- 
mark, that  the  transition  will  thus  be  made  from  a  voluntary  to 
an  established  system'  of  education,  without  any  burden  being 
cast  upon  the  community,  without  losing  the  aid  of  individual 
zeal,  and  the  benefits  of  local  knowledgej  and  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  oppression  or  abuse  from  the  Government. 

It  is  proposed  that  over  all  schools  either  aided  by  the  public 
grants,  or  planted  by  the  local  authoritiss,  and  over  all  endowed 
schools,  the  Board  shall  exercise  a  supeiintending  power.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  to  appoint  school-inspectors,  who  may  ex- 
amine and  report  from  time  to  time ;  and  upon  their  reports  the 
Board  may  give  advice  and  suggestions,  and  enforee  tl^m  when 
it  is  necessary,  either  by  witnnolding  public  assistance,  or  by 
stopping  die  rates,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local  authontiesi 
No  power  should,  on  any  account,  be  given  of  shutting  up  a 
school,  if  its  patrons,  or  any  other  persons  willing  to  beoome  its 
supporters,  choose  to  continue  it,  iipon  the  Board  differing  with 
those  having  its  management.  Withdrawing  public  fud  is  the 
utmost  power  that  should  be  possessed  by  the  Board.  Over  en- 
dowed schools,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  lar^r 
authority  ;  and  in  these  the  power  is  given  to  remove  the  masters 
for  unfitness. 

The  next  function  of  the  Board,  and  one  of  the  most  import* 
ant,  is  the  improvement  of  teaching.  For  this  purpose^  there 
will  be  established  under  superintendence,  sohools  wr  tnuoing 
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teachers — what  are  called  on  the  Ctyailamt  Normal  Schools.  For 
the  establishment  and  regalation  of  those  the  greatest  care  ia  re- 
quired ;  and  the  expense,  for  some  years  at  least,  must  fell  upon 
the  State.  A  year's  instruction  at  least,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
model  school,  will  be  necessary  to  qualify  teachers.  If  these 
have  not  already  made  some  progress  in  their  studies,  two  years 
may  be  required  for  this  purpose.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  want  of  competitors  for  the  places  of  pupils 
at  these  normal  seminaries  will  be  experienced.  In  the  Borough- 
road  school  in  London  there  are  always  more  applications  for  places 
than  can  bcffrantcd;  and  the  advantages  will  be  considerably  greater 
of  those  who  attend  the  public  establishment.  It  is  calculated 
that  for  L.20,000  a-year,  500  teachers  may  be  maintained  and 
completely  qualified  to  perform  their  duties.  As  soon  as  this 
system  has  been  established,  It  is  to  be  expected  that  at  I^ast 
as  many  more  wiU  flocft  to  take  advantage  of  it,  without  any  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  public.  Now  if  the  Board  can  thus  furnish 
a  large  supply  of  accomplished  teachers,  it  is  manifest  that  all 
schools  established  by  individual  exertibn,  all  in  which  instruction 
is  now  supported  by  subscription,  or  by  payments  from  the  children, 
will,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  without  any  interference  whatever 
from  the  Board,  be  disposed  to  take  teachers  from  the  normal 
seminary.  The  improved  tuition  at  these  schools  will  infallibly 
increase  the  number  of  children  attending  them,  and  the  funds 
to  be  obtained  for  their  support ;  and  thus,  without  any  further 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  than  the  establishment  aud 
careful  superintendence  of  the  normal  seminaries  in  London,  and  . 
in  two  or  three  other  placed,  a  prodigious  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  the  education  of  die  people  within  the  space  of  a  very 
fewyears. 

Tiie  last  function  of  the  Board  to  which  w6  shall  advert,  is  con- 
nected with  the  fonds  already  existing  in  the  lar^e  endowments 
scattered  Bo  profusely  over  the  country.  The  Chanty  Commission 
having  now  or  nearly  completed  its  labours,  is  about  to  cease. 
A  permanent  superintendence  of  charities  is  therefore  wanted,  to 
prevent  the  relapse  into  abuse  by  constant  enquiry  and  occasional 
interposition.  The  cumbrous  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Equity 
render  it  necessary  that  in  the  more  ordinary  cases,  a  simple,  a 
more  expeditious,  and  a  less  costly  recourse  should  be  provided. 
This  is  afforded  by  vesting  in  the  Board  certain  judicial  as 
well  as  all  inquisitorial  functions.  But  the  more  judicious  appli- 
cation of  the  charitable  funds  is  also  of  great  importance.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  no  devialaon  can  be  made  from  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  donor  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  unless  it  is 
impossible  to  execute  it ;  yet  it  often  happens  that  little,  if  any 
gtWd  is'  done  by  the  disposinoa  ^ich  he  has  directed,  and  not  sei- 
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dom  that  serious  evil  ariBU  from  it.  An  example  of  the  firet  d^eet 
in  charitable  institutions  is  afforded  by  those  etamm&r-schools 
which  are  richly  endowed  in  places  where  the  inmtbitanU  haye  no 
occasion  for  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  but  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  other  branches  of  knowledge.  An  ex&mple 
of  the  latter  defect  is  furnished  in  many  parts  m  the  country  by 
the  doles  of  money,  often  to  a  considerable  amount,  giro)  to  poor 
persons  indiscriminately.  Nor  are  cases  wanting  of  whole  dis- 
tricts filled  with  idleness,  and  poverty,  and  ditsipatioq,  by  the 
great  increase  of  the  charity  estates  given  at  a  remote  period  to 
the  poor  of  narrow  communities.  The  powers  of  the  Hoard  are 
not  such  as  to  remedy  these  evils  efi"ectually.  The  will  of  the 
donor  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  except  in  a  oomparaUvely  small 
class  of  cases ;  and  where  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  tbat  he 
would  himself  have  directed  the  deviation,  had  he  been  able  to 
foresee  the  altered  circumstancea  of  the  times.  Thus  charities, 
given  without  any  specification  of  objects,  may  be  applied  to  edu- 
cation ;  and  funds  given  for  one  kind  of  tuition  may  be  applied 
to  another  more  beneficially.  But  in  alt  cases  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  trustees  are  consulted  as  far  as  possible.  Where 
these  are  desirous  of  making  the  improvement,  and  are  prevented 
by  the  letter  of  the  foundation,  a  power  is  given  to  them  of  mak- 
ing the  change  with  the  Board's  consent.  Where  they  have  the 
power,  or  obtwned  it,  and  refuse  to  exercise  it,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  enforce  the  change,  but  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  no  change  can  be  made  in  any  charitable  dis- 

Eosition  which  is  not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Indeed,  this 
ranch  of  the  Board's  authority  is  strictly  confined  to  oases  where 
the  gift  is  manifestly  absurd,  or  positively  pernicious. 

It  thus  appears,  tbat  by  the  operation  of  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, a  very  few  years  will  suffice  for  pvingto  the  whole  conntry 
a  system  of  elementary  education  deserving  the  name ;  by  {riant- 
ing  schools  wherever  they  are  wanted ;  by  improving  the  manage- 
ment and  securing  the  permanence  of  those  noweziating;  and  by 
the  general  introduction  of  infant  tnuning,  at  present  confined  to 
an  extremely  small  part  of  the  community ;  and  by  jwovidlng  a 
supply  of  teachers  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  important  office. 
This  will  be  accomplished  without  anypressnre  upon  the  resour- 
ces of  the  State,  or  of  particular  districts;  without  any  sudden 
destruction  of  the  present  imperfect  system  before  the  matwrials 
can  be  formed  for  a  better ;  without  any  thkg  being'  done  or 
attempted  that  can  render  education  unpopular!  wa  without 
losing  the  benefit  which  it  now  derives,  UM  not  in  a  financial 
view  alone,  from  the  benevolent  zeal  of  individnaU.  Nor  will 
there  be  any  door  opened  for  abuse  in  the  managetnent  ef'the 
AindH  td  he  provided ;  or  for  the  exercise  of  mtduei^ueiice  ia  mat* 
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tert  vhieh  cannot  well  bear  the  peremptory  control  of  Government. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  consent  of  those  intereBted  will,  generally 
Mwaknig,  be  required  for  whatever  Btep  of  importance  is  taken  ; 
tiie  reformed  administration  of  charitable  funds  should  go  hand 
in  band  with  the  improvement  of  education ;  and  should  the  whole 
measure  be  adopted,  this  is  provided  for.  But  the  two  featuregof  the 
plan  are  not  necessarily  connected;  and  the  omission  of  any  change 
in  the  present  constitution  of  charitiesi  and  confining  the  functions 
■i>f  the  Board  to  mere  enquiry  and  correction  of  abuses  in  their 
management,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  funds 
which  might  otherwise  be  available  for  better  education  of  the 
^ople,  and  consequently  of  increasing  the  expense  of  an  impro- 
ved system  of  instruction. 

That  expense,  in  either  case,  cannot  be  very  considerable ;  and 
as  the  heaviest  part  of  it  will  be  distributed  over  several  years, 
it  certainly  will  not  be  at  all  felt  by  the  country.  We  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  the  amount  at 
present  expended  on  education ;  but  some  approximation  to  it 
may  be  made.  There  being,  in  round  numbers,  about  35,000 
day  schools  of  all  descriptions,  the  expense  of  each  can  hardly, 
upon  an  averse,  fall  short  of  sixty  pounds  a-year.  Indeed,  if  the 
rent  of  the  buildings  be  taken  into  account,  that  sum  will  not  by 
any  means  suffice.  But  supposing  it  adequate — we  have  here  above 
two  millions  yearly  already  applied  to  education,  in  part  by  sub- 
scription, the  rest  by  payment  from  the  children,  and  the  latter 
portion  considerably  exceeding  the  former ;  for  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant rrault  of  the  returns,  tnat  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
whole  diildren  taught  at  day-schools  are  pay  scholars  than  free 
scholars.  Of  478,000,  the  number  attending  unendowed  day- 
schools  in  1818,  810,000  p»d  for  their  tuition,  and  only  168,000 
were  free  scholars.  In  1833,  there  appear  to  have  been  730,000 
pay-scholara,  and  390,000  free — the  proportion  being  nearly  the 
same  at  the  two  periods.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great  import- 
'  ance ;  because  it  shows  that  the  schools  now  existing  may  with 
certdnty  be  continued  and  improved,  and  that  it  only  requires  a 
juditnouB  treatment  to  effect  the  salutary  changes  required.  If 
jiinds  were  suddenly  provided  by  the  State  without  the  greatest 
"  "ition,  the  voluntary  subscriptions  would  be  wholly  withdrawn, 
1  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  payments  from  the  children 
lola  cease.  But  by  judicious  management  both  may  easily 
-■be  continued,  and  the  present  education  revenue  of  above  two 
'millions,  altogether  independent  of  endowments,  secured. 

Another  apjwoximation  to  that  revenue  is  afforded  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  children.  These  amount,  in  all,  by  the  last  returns, 
to  about  1,100,000,  exclusive  of  about  153,000  educated  at  en- 
dilwed  sebot^.    'the  expense  of  the  latter  is  about  L.350,000 
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a-year,  but  tbis  U  probablv  under  tbe  miu^  (  fin  it  was,  in  l$L8, 
returned  at  L.300,000,  TakjiiB;  it  at  the  aiaalleRt  Bum*  ve  have 
the  ezpeDBe  of  each  diild,  L.U  138.  44- i  at  the  larger  sum. 
L.lt  tsa.  6d.  But  as  the  endowed  schools  have  no  rent  to  pay, 
but  only  repiure,  the  real  expense  muit  be  considerably  neater 
—probably,  not  leas  than  L.2,  or  L.a,  5s„  at  those  schools.  If 
the  cost  of  the  unendowed  day-schoolsi  is  only  L.l,  10b„  we  have 
an  income  of  above  a  million  and  a  half-  But  the  result,  from 
considering  the  nuwber  of  the  icIioalB,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  re- 
lied on. 

The  number  of  children  attending  each  acbool  is  here  material 
to  be  conaidered>  In  1818,  the  averse  of  ihose  attending  unen- 
dowed day  schools,  was  34 — of  those  attending  endowed  day- 
scboola  40 — and  of  those  attending  Sunday  schools  nearly  90, 
In  1833,  the  unendowed  day  had  32 ;  the  endowed  day,  37 — 
the  in&nt  day-schools,  30,  and  the  Sunday  schools,  94.  Fr(Ha 
hence  it  appears,  that  much  fewer  attend  each  ordinary  day- 
school  than  might  have  been  supposed,  even  after  all  the  pains 
taken  to  extend  th«  new  system  of  Lancaster  wLd  Bell.  The 
returns  of  1S33  do  not  enabk  us  to  atate  how  many  of  the  schools 
then  existing  were  upon  the  new  system  ^  but  ^o  returns  of  1618 

£Ve  that  proportion-  Of  the  14,000  day  schools  then  esttJ)- 
hed,  820  were  on  the  new  system,  and  were  attended  by 
105,000  children,  being  an  average  of  128  to  each  school.  The 
proportion  of  these  new  schools,  to  the  schools  on  the  old  sys- 
tem, does  not  seem  to  have  increased,  but  rather  to  have  dimiT 
nished  since  1818,  as  the  general  average  of  all  day-schools  baa 
fallen  from  thirty-four  to  utlrty-two.  Now  these  particnlais  ■» 
important  to  the  question  of  the  expanse  likelv  to  attaid  the  pro.. 
po^ed  improvements  in  nati<»uU  eduoation,  lor  they  lead  ns  to 
the  ()OqcruBion~j^d<,  that  in  order  to  provide  the  additional 
means  of  instruction  manifestly  required,  there  will  be  no  oeees- 
sity  for  incurring  an  expense  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  schoola  j 
and,  secmdly,  that  mucn  of  the  present  expense  may  be  saved  by 
judicious  reforms.  In  certain  situations,  no  doubt,  it  must  al- 
ways be  impossible  to  have  schools  attended  by  laree  numbers  of 
children,  as  in  villages,  or  in  other  places  where  ^  sects  ctmnot 
agree  upon  a  plan  of  instructlMi.  If  tb«e  are  not  a  large  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  or  if  those,  though  more  numetmn,  are  so 
decided  in  religious  opinions,  that  one  portion  insist  upon  die 
church  catechism  and  uturgy  being  taught,  and  the  rest  are  Dis- 
senters frwn  the  Establishment— ^en^e  schools  must  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  expense  of  them  inereased.  But  in  all  populous 
places  it  is  clear,  that  wbaterc«  be  the  divisions  of  opinioa,  there 
must  be  children  enoiwb  to  support  schools  of  «ie  bvndnd, 
or  even  one  hundred  and  fifty.     Bui  BuppA<*e  the  awwye  erf  I** 
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wbole  w^ocds  only  varied  to  between  60  and  70,  er  about  dou- 
bled* the  whole  ezpesie  of  educating  tbe  children  now  instructed 
would  be  reduced  to  one-bdf ;  and  the  number  of  those  children 
might  be  doubled  without  increfising  the  pre§eBt  expenditure. 
Undoubtedly  this  oaloulation  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
tbe  em<rfaineota  of  teachen  are  not  to  be  higher  than  iJiey  ore 
at  pnamit.  But  with  the  increased  qualifioations  of  teachers 
their  wnolumeots  must  h«  augmented.  Thereforoi  notwithstand- 
ing the  improved  management  of  both  old  and  new  schools  un- 
der tbe  proposed  reform,  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure 
wili  be  required.  The  heaviest  charge,  however, — that  which 
alone  will  t>e  felt, — is  tbe  providing  new  school  rooms ;  and  a  ju- 
dicious eombination  of  aid  from  the  state,  with  individual  and 
looal  exertion,  will  greatly  lighten  this  burden. 

It  r^aains  to  ooserve,  that  there  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  theirs  (if  such  there  be)  who  suppose  that  this  plan  will  not 
operate  a  universHl  reform  in  the  education  of  the  country.  It 
will  be  as  universal  as  ^ectuaL  Without  the  pretensions  of  a 
new  national  system,  it  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  one  i  for 
it  will  give  education  wherever  it  is  now  wanting,  and  it  will,  in 
a  very  few  years,  render  that  education  deserving  of.  a  name, 
which  it  BOW  usurps  without  any  title. 

Bat,  unh^pilV]  the  quarter  from  which  the  principal  objections 
ar«  to  tw  apprehended  ia  in  the  opposite  direction.  Many  will 
rM«at  the  change  on  the  score  of  expense.  We  have  snown 
thai  thii  cannot  he  so  heavy  as  might  at  6rst  be  apprehended. 
The  grant  of  L.100,000  a-year  from  the  State,  for  a  few  years, 
woKla  probably  suffice  for  all  the  expense  which  local  exertion 
.  awl  IomI  mtes  mold  not  defray.  And  who  that  reflects  upon 
tbe  timet  whan  we  expended  much  mon  than  that  sum  every 
day  en  the  extra  cha^^  of  war,  and  above  the  ordinary  ex- 
pensea  of  the  nation,  can  suffer  such  a  consideration  to  weigh 
aa  dnat  in  the  balance  against  the  attainment  of  by  far  the 
most  important  benefit  which  s  nation  can  deaire,  or  its  rulers 
bMtowP 

Upon  the  religious  differences  that  prevail  in  the  community 
another  difficulty  may  be  raised.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  the 
new  schools  aie  placed  under  ecolesiaatlcal  superintendence, 
the  Oitaenten  will  object ;  and  if  they  are  exempt  from  such 
faatfltfarsnoei  the  Church  will  be  unfneodly.  We  have  great 
ocnftdeaoe  in  the  good  tense  of  both  these  parties ;  and  their  real 
wbfa  te  tee  the  peor^e  universally  and  really  educated.  Nor 
dew  il  af)|>ear  at  all  difficult  to  recMicile  all  the  d^erences  which 
extat  Wtween  them  upon  the  queatlon.  In  the  great  majority 
of  plaoea  there  are  suffirient  numbers  «f  children  to  support 
schools  of  both  kind^ — that  is,  schools  where  the  church  cate- 
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chiun  and  liturgy  are  introduced,  and  schools  where  the  religious 
in8truction_ofthe  Church,  or  of  any  particular  gect,i9forhidilei), — 
the  Bible  alone  being  taught,  and  the  children  left  to  receive 
from  the  pastors  of  their  families  the  kind  of  tuition  in  spiiitunl 
matters  which  belongs  to  their  particular  form  of  belief.  The  plan 
in  question  is  so  framed  as  to  prevent  any  creed  or  obserrance 
being  imposed,  which  the  bulk  of  the  community  disapproves,  in 
any  given  district.  It  may  happen  that  the  minority,  being  over- 
borne, are  obliged  to  support  a  school,  from  the  rules  of  whim  they 
dissent.  But  this  is  a  remote  possibility ;  for  if  the  minority  is  at 
all  considerable,  there  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  a  second  school 
established  by  the  same  local  authorities,  on  such  principles  as  may 
be  adapted  to  the  views  of  that  minority ;  and  tne  B<rard  will  in 
every  case  be  able  to  prevent  any  school  at  all  from  being  esta- 
.  blished,  unless  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  as -well  as  those  of  the 
majority,  shall  be  consulted.  It  may  thns  happen  that  occasion- 
ally the  conflict  of  sects  shall  prevent  any  thing  from  being  done ; 
hot  this  is  far  better  than  undue  compulsion,  or  oppression;  and 
it  will  only  lead,  in  the  mean  while,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to 
increased  individual  exertion ;  and  end,  before  long,  in  a  general 
agreement  to  compromise  by  adopting  a  middle  course. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  be  asked  if  our  ideas  of  a  complete  sys< 
tern  of  education  are  confined  to  the  elementary  branch,  impro- 
ved, as  we  have  above  described,  and  enlarged  by  the  important 
additions  of  what  the  whole  people  ought  to  be  taught,  and  may 
easily  be  taught,  before  the  age  when  nearly  their  whole  time 
must  be  devoted  to  daily  labour  ?  We  make  answer,  that  as  in 
as  the  interference  of  the  state  is  concerned,  we  apprehend  little^ 
if  any  thing,  can  be  done  in  the  other  and  higher  branches ;  but  . 
it  is  very  clear  that  these  may  most  safely  be  left  to  the  pe(^le 
themselves,  when  the  elementary  instruction  shall  be  improved 
and  generally  established.  At  least,  it  cannot  be  donbted  that^ 
by  attempting  more  in  the  first  instance,  more  attainable  objects 
might  be  frustrated. 

In  the  desires  of  such  benevolent  men  as  Mr  Wyse  and  Mr 
t  sympathize, — even  those  who  may  eon- 
iged  with  enthusiasm,  or  too  sanguine  in- 
it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  suppose 
!anguine,  except  as  regards  the  question 
:er  those  wishes  for  the  improvement  of 
ished ;  and  they  will  be  best  accomplidi-' 
and  most  safely, — if  the  operatioDS  of  Ae 
in  their  proper  limits,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  education  spring,  by  the  culture  of  the  people, 
from  its  elements,  fostered  if  not  planted  by  the  public  care. 
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NOTE  to  fAc  Article  in  Number  CXXIX.,  entitled  '  }tec€7tt 
*  Publications  on  the  War  in  Spain.' 

The  notice,  in  the  above  article,  of  Mr  HonaD's  book  on 
The  Court  and  Camp  of  Don  Carlos,  concludes  as  follows  : — ' 
'  Mr  Honaniiad  not  been  more  than  two  days  at  Madrid  when 

*  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Spain,  after  some  communication,  he 

*  say^  had  passed  between  the  British  Ambassador  and  the  Spanieh 

*  Government.  He  expressed  his  readiness  to  go  if  an  order  from 
'  the  Police  came  to  him ;  but  he  was  suffered  to  remain  unmolest- 
'  ed  for  a  month ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  his  friends  that  their 

*  fears  for  his  personal  safety  among  the  excited  ChrisUnos  were 

*  unfounded,  he  had  pnrposely  frequented  all  kinds  of  places 
'  of  public  resort,  and  gone  unma^ed  to  masquerades,  where 
'  there  were  hundreds  who  knew  his  political  leanings,  and  his 
'  recent  visits  to  the  Carlist  quarters.  It  seemed,  he  says,  as  if 
'  the  government  had  seen  the  folly  of  their  objecting  to  his  resi- 

*  dence.  But  one  morning  at  six  o'clock  he  was  awakened  by  an* 
'  (^cer  from  the  Police,  who  produced  an  order  and  a  passport  for 
'  Liisbon.  He  was  not  suffered  to  communicate  witn  any  one, 
'  even  his  banker,  except  the  British  Minister,  whose  house  wag 
'  next  door ;  and  was  carried  away  as  soon  as  he  had  dressed 

*  himself  and  breakfasted,  and  paid  his  bills.  He  was  sttictly 
'  guarded  on  the  journey  ;  the  officers  who  accompanied  him  being 
'  well  armed,  and  one  of  them  always  sleeping  in  the  same  room 

.'  with  him.  After  ten  days  thus  passed,  in  thedepthof  winter,  he 
'  was  liberated  upon  their  arrival  at  the  Portuguese  frontier.  We 
'  take  for  granted  that  there  must  have  been  some  pretext  stated, 
'  at  least,  to  the  British  ambassador,  for  this  very  extraordinary 

*  proceeding.  Surely  no  man  can  think  of  contending  that  Mr 
'  Honan's  opinions  being  favourable  to  the  Carlists,  while  he  was 

*  acdog  in  every  respect  an  open  part,  and  only  doing  what  he 
'  proGMsed  to  do,  and  being  what  he  avowed  himself,  offered  the 

*  shadow  of  a  justification  lor  such  an  outrage  ?  It  is  true  there 
'  is  only  the  statement  of  one  party  before  ub  ;  but  it  must  be  re< 

• '  membered  that  nearly  the  same  narrative  was  made  public  at  the 
'  time,  and  has  received  no  contradiction.    At  any  rate  it  is  now 

*  before  the  world,  with  the  name  of  the  writer, — the  sufferer ; 

<  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  explanation  will  be  given —  ' 
'  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  satisfactory  one.' 

An  explanation  of  the  proceeding  here  so  pointedly  mentioned 
has  be«n  very  lately  laid  before  the  public.     It  is  contained  [n 
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an  able  Tract,  which  we  hare  been  accidentally  prerented  from 
noticing  at  some  length,  entitled  TTie  Policy  of  England  to- 
wards Spain,  and  whicn  is  generally  understood  to  have  proceeded 
from  authority.  We  here  lean  uwt  Mr  Henaii)  after  karing 
resided  at  Don  Carlos'  headqututcn,  and  written  letters  in  sup- 
port of  the  Carlist  cause,  which  appeared  regularly  in  the  Mom- 
intf  HBrald,  sigBed  with  Ui  nane,  attempted  to  return  to  Madrid, 
but  yna  ttoi^iied  at  Barcelmia,  in  cooseqoence  of  orders  received 
from  the  GoTemmant ;  and  that  he  afterwards,  in  spite  of  these 
orders,  succeeded  in  reading  Madrid  bra  different  route.  Upon 
hla  arrival  there,  he  waited  upon  the  Bntisb  ambassador,  Mr  Vil- 
liers,  and  infwined  him  that  he  had  Tetumed  to  Madrid  against  his 
own  will,  and  in  spite  of  his  having  represented  to  the  {noprietors 
of  the  above  Newspaper,  the  personal  danger  he  should  incur ;  as 
well  as  the  pditieal  tm[Kt)priety  be  should  oonuait  by  visiting 
the  capital  of  Spain,  at  a  mwnetit  of  great  popular  sKcitement,  and 
when  bis  opinions  and  his  correspondence  were  publicly  known. 
The  Prime  Minister  also  v^ted  upon  Mr  ViUiers,  and  informed 
him,  upon  the  report  of  the  Civil  Governor,  that  the  appearance  of 
Mr  Honan  had  caused  great  dissaUa&otion — that  he  was  generally 
believed  to  be  an  eraiaaary  from  the  Pretender— and  that  in  the 
event  of  any  tomult  his  lifc  n^ght  be  iq  danger.  To  prevent 
disastrous  conseqsenoea,  be  therefbra  uoposed  to  said  Mr  Henan 
away  by  Cadia,  or  by  the  (nmtier  of  P(»tugal.  Mr  VilUeia  sti- 
pulated that  Mr  Honan  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  time 
for  departure,  and  cheose  his  own  road.  Mr  Hraun  refiwed, 
however,  to  do  either ;  and  he  was  e(»isequently  conveyed  by  an 
(^eer  of  Polioe  to  the  frontier. 

The  author  of  the  Tract  abovermentioned,  goes  on  to  show, 
that  when  disturbuiecs  were  apprehended  from  the  presence,  in 
the  capital,  ef  a  person  who  had  come  directly  from  the  h^- 
qnarten  of  the  Pretender,  from  whieh  he  had  written  letters,  pro- 
ring  him  a  warm  partisan,  the  Spanish  Oovemment  was  justified 
in  requiring  Um  to  leave  Madrid.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
VlUlers  to  sav,  that  ha  appears  to  us,  in  having  procmred  for  Mr 
Honan  the  cluHee  of  rime  for  departare,  and  ue  road  he  would 
take,  to  have  done  all  that  the  Britiih  Minister  could  have  rea- 
sonably been  called  apm,  or  expected,  to  do. 
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Art.  I. —  The  Worh  ^Fronds  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  qf 
England.  A  new  Edition,  By  Basil  Montagu,  Esq. 
Sixteen  Vols.  8to.     London:   1825-1834,* 

1^7' E  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr  Montiu^u,  as  well  for  bis 
*  *  very  valuable  edition  of  Loid  Bacon's  Works,  as  for  the  in- 
structive Life  of  the  immortal  author,  contained  in  the  last  volume. 
We  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  Life,  and  will  otusn 
find  ountelves  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  the  bio- 
grapher. But  about  his  merit  as  a  collector  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  opinions  are  formed,  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  and 
we  readily  acknowledge  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  bis  minute  and  accurate  researches  for  the  means  of  refuting 
what  we  cannot  but  consider  his  errors. 

The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this  volume  has  been  a 
hboor  of  love.     The  writer  is  evidently  enamoured  of  the  subject. 


*  Though  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  unusual  length  of  this  article 
nay  be  apt,  notwithstanding  the  highly  recommendatory  nature  of  its 
nibject,  to  startle  some  of  our  readers,  ive  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
think  it  possible  that  there  is  any  intelligent  scholar,  who,  on  perusal, 
couhl  wish  it  shorter.  Without  shortening  we  could,  no  donbt,  have 
divided  It.  The  intellectual  repast  might  well  famish  two  plentifiil. 
conrses.  Bnt  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  our  general  practice ; 
and  more  likely,  we  think,  to  disappoint  than  to  gratify  those  we  are 
most  anxious  to  please.  We  theretbre  present  it  entire  and  at  once, 
confident  that  we  shall  receive  the  thanks  of  the  bnt  dass  of  readtrs 
iw  doing  so. 
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It  fills  his  heart.  It  constantly  overflows  from  his  lips  and  bis 
pen.  Those  who  are  acquEunted  with  the  Couits  in  which  Mr 
Montagu  practises  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  well  know 
how  often  be  enlivens  the  discusuon  of  a  point  of  law  by  cijing 
some  weighty  aphorism,  or  some  brilliant  illustration,  from  the  De 
Augmentis  or  the  Novum  Organvm.  The  Life  before  us  doubtless 
owes  mucb  of  its  valae  to  the  honest  and  geoaroua  enthasiasm  of 
the  writer.  Thh  feeling  has  stimulated  Ws  -aetlvity;  has  sus- 
tfuned  his  perseverance ;  has  called  forth  all  his  ingenuity  and 
eloquence :  but,  on  the  other  bond,  we  must  frankly  say  that  it 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  perverted  his  jud^ent. 

We  are  by  no  means  without  sympathy  for  Mr  Montagu  even 
in  what  we  consider  as  his  weakness.  There  is  scarcely  any  delu- 
sion which  has  a  better  claim  to  be  indulgently  treated  than  that 
under  the  infiuence  of  which  a  man  ascnbw  every  moral  excel- 
lence to  those  who  have  left  imperalMtble  monuments  of  their 
genius.  The  causes  of  this  error  lie  deep  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  human  nature.  We  are  all  laalin«d  to  judg«  of  others  as  we 
find  them.  Our  estimate  of  a  character  slwayt  depends  much 
on  the  manner  in  which  that  charaoter  afiects  our  own  interests 
and  passions.  We  find  it  difficult  to  think  well  of  those  by  whom 
we  are  thwarted  or  depressed ;  and  we  axe  ready  to  adin.it  every 
excuse  &r  the  vines  of  those  who  are  useful  or  agreeable  to  us. 
This  it,  we  believe,  one  of  those  illusions  to  wwch  the  whole 
human  mce  is  subject,  aoA  which  expeneuca  and  leflectim  can 
only  partially  remove.  It  is,  in  the  phraseology  of  BaooDi  one 
of  the  idoJa  Iriims.  Hence  it  is,  that  tao  moral  character  of  a  man 
eminent  in  letters,  or  in  the  6nc  arti,  is  treated,— ^qften  by  con- 
temporaries,— almost  always  by  posterity, — with  extraordinary 
tendemesB.     The  world  derives  pleasure  and  advantage  from  the 

Eerformances  of  such  a  man.  The  number  of  those  who  suffei 
y  hia  personal  vices  is  small,  even  in  hie  own  (Jm^  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  thoec  to  whom  his  talents  an  fi  aoonw 
of  gratification.  In  a  few  years  all  those  whom  he  has  injured 
disappear.  But  bis  works  remain,  and  are  a  source  of  delight  to 
millions.  The  genius  of  8al)uat  is  still  with  us.  Bst  the  Nu- 
midians  whom  he  plundered,  and  the  unfortunate  husbands  irho 
caught  him  in  tbetr  houses  at  unseasonable  hours,  are  forgotten. 
We  suffer  ouraelvcs  to  be  delighted  by  the  keenness  of  Claren- 
don's observation,  and  by  the  sober  majesty  of  his  style,  till  we 
forget  the  oppressor  and  the  bigot  Jn  the  hastorian.  Falstaff  and 
Tom  J<H)es  have  survived  the  gamekeepers  whom  Shakspeare 
cudgelled,  and  the  landladies  whom  Fielding  bilked.  A  gtwU 
writer  ii  the  fiiend  and  bene&etor  o£  hi«  rca^n  i  and  they  ou- 
not  hut  jud^e  of  him  under  the  deluding  infiuence  of  frigndtli^ 
and  gratitude.     We  alt  know  howunwilUngwtere  toodnutdie 
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tnth  of  any  diBgraoeful  story  about  a  person  whoaa  soeiaty  w« 
like,  and  from  whom  we  iiare  received  favourt, — how  long^  W9 
Btruggle  against  evidence, — how  fondly,  when  tlie  &cti  cannot 
be  diBpated,  wo  cling  to  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  expla- 
nation or  some  exteauating  circunistanoe  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted. Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man  of  liberal 
education  aaturally  entertains  towards  the  great  minds  of  former 
ages.  The  debt  which  he  owes  to  them  is  tuoaloulable.  Tbey 
have  guided  him  to  truth.  They  have  Blled  his  mind  with  noble 
and  graceful  ieaages.  They  have  stood  by  him  in  all  vioissiludea 
— comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sickness,  companions  In  aolitud*. 
These  friendships  are  exposed  to  no  danger  from  the  ocourrenoes 
by  which  other  attaohmenta  are  weakmed  or  dissolved.  Time 
glides  by ;  fortune  is  inconstant ;  tempers  are  soured ;  bonds 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  d^y  sundered  by  interest,  by 
emulation,  or  by  oapripe.  But  no  such  gausg  pftq  affect  the  silent 
converse  which  we  hold  with  the  highest  of  human  intellects. 
That  placid  intercourse  is  disturbed  by  no  jealousies  or  resent' 
loents.  These  are  the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
jaces,  who  are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and 
in  obscurity.  With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  lu  the  dead 
tiiere  is  no  change.  Plato  ja  never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never 
petulant.  Demosthenes  never  comes  unseasonably.  Dante  never 
Stays  too  lon^.  No  difference  of  political  opinioa  c^n  Alienat^ 
Cicero.     Nooeresy  can  excite  the  horror  of  possuet. 

Nothing,  then,  pan  be  more  natural  than  that  A  perspn  of  sensibi- 
lity and  imagination  should  entertain  a  respectful  and  a^ectionate 
feeling  towards  those  great  men  with  whose  minds  he  holds  daily 
communion.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certiun  than  that  such 
men  have  not  always  deserved,  in  their  own  persons,  to  be  re- 
garded with  respect  or  affection.  Some  writers,  whose  work? 
will  continue  to  instruct  and  delight  mankind  to  the  remotest 
ages,  hare  been  placed  in  such  situations,  that  their  actions  and 
motives  are  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  actions  and  motives  of 
one  human  being  can  be  known  to  another ;  and  unbA[^ily  their 
conduct  has  not  always  been  pucb  as  an  impartial  judge  can  eon- 
template  with  approbation-  But  the  fanadcism  of  the  devout 
worshipper  of  genius  is  proof  against  all  evidence  and  all  argu- 
ment. The  character  of  his  idol  is  matter  of  faith  ;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  fiuth  is  not  to  be  invaded  by  reason.  He  maintains  his 
superstition  with  a  credulity  as  boundless,  und  a  zeal  as  unscni- 
palouB,  arcan  be  found  in  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  religious  or 
political  factions.  The  most  overwhelming  proofs  are  rejected ; 
the  plainest  rules  of  morality  are  explained  away  j  extensive  and 
inportant  portions  of  history  SJO  completely  distorted— the  eo- 
thnaiast  nusrepres^ts  %ts  'irith  aU  tbe  ^f  r^ntery  of  m  ftdrooate, 
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and  confounds  right  and  wrong  vith  all  (^e  dexterity  of  a  Je^iilt 
-— aud  all  this  only  in  order  tnat  some  man  who  has  been  in  hfs 
grave  for  ages  may  have  a  &irer  character  than  he  deserves. 

Middleton's  *  Life  of  Cicero '  is  a  striking  iuHtance  of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  sort  of  partiality.  Never  was  there  a  character 
which  it  was  easier  to  read  than  that  of  Cicero.  Never  was  there 
a  mind  keener  or  more  critical  than  that  of  Middleton.  Had  the 
Doctor  brought  to  the  examination  of  hb  favourite  statesman's 
conduct  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  acuteness  and  severity  which 
he  displayed  when  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  Epiphanius  and  Justin  Martyr,  he  could  not  have 
&iled  to  produce  a  most  valuable  history  of  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  time.  But  this  most  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
though 

'  So  warj  held  and  wise 
Th&t)  as  'twas  sud,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  tbe  cfaurch  believed,' 
had  a  superstition  of  his  own.  The  great  Iconoclast  was  himself 
an  idotator.  The  great  Awocata  del  Diavolo,  white  he  disputed, 
with  no  small  ability,  the  claims  of  Cyprian  and  Athanasius  to  a 
place  in  the  Calendar,  was  himself  composing  a  lying  legend  in 
honour  of  St  Tully  I  He  was  holding  up  as  a  model  of  every 
virtue  a  man  whose  talents  and  acquirements,  indeed,  can  never  be 
too  highly  extolled,  and  who  was  by  do  means  destitute  of  amiable 
qualities,  but  whose  whole  soul  was  under  the  dominion  of  a 
girlish  vanity,  and  a  craven  fear.  Actions  for  which  Cicero  bim- 
.  self,  the  most  eloquent  and  skilful  of  advocates,  could  contrive 
no  excuse, — actions  which  in  his  confidential  correspondence  he 
mentioned  with  remorse  and  shame, — arc  represented  by  his  bio- 
grapher as  wise,  virtuous,  heroic.  'I'lic  whole  liistory  of  that 
great  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Roman  aristocracy, — the 
whole  state  of  parties, — the  character  of  every  public  man, — is 
elaborately  misrepresented,  in  order  to  malie  out  something 
which  may  look  lilte  a  defence  of  one 
plished  Trimmer. 

The  volume  before  us  reminds  us  no 
Cicero.'  But  there  is  this  marked  d 
evidently  had  an  uneasy  consciousnes 
cause,  and  therefore  resorted  to  the  m 
to  unpardonable  distortions  and  suppre 
tagu'a  faith  is  sincere  and  implicit. 
He  conceals  nothing.  He  puts  the  f 
OQufidence  that  they  will  produce  on  c 
they  have  produced  on  his  own,  It  is 
from  facts  to  mptives  that  his  partiality 
leaves  Middleton  himself  far  behind, 
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aasuinption  that  Bacon  was  an  eminently  virtuous  man.  From 
the  tree  Mr  Monta^judges  of  the  fruit.  He  is  forced  to  relate 
many  actions,  which,  if  any  man  but  Bacon  bad  committed  them, 
osbody  would  have  dreamed  of  defending, — actions  which  aie 
xeadily  and  completely  explained  by  supposing  Bacon  to  have 
been  a  man  whose  principles  were  not  strict,  and  whose  spirit  was 
not  high, — actions  which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way, 
without  resorting  to  some  grotesque  hypothesis  for  which  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.  But  any  hypothesis  is,  in  Mr  Mon- 
tagu's opinion,  more  probable  than  that  nis  hero  should  ever  have 
done  any  thing  very  wrong. 

This  mode  of  defending  Bacon  seems  to  us  by  no  means 
Baconian.  To  take  a  man's  character  for  granted,  and  then 
from  his  character  to  infer  the  moral  quality  of  all  his  actions,  is 
surely  a  process  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is  recommended 
in  the  Novum  Organum.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  could  have  led 
Mr  Montagu  to  depart  so  far  from  his  master's  precepts,  except 
zeal  for  his  master's  honour.  We  shall  follow  a  different  course. 
We  shall  attempt,  with  the  valuable  assistance  which  Mr  Mon- 
tagu has  afforded  us,  to  frame  such  an  account  of  Bacon's  life 
as  may  enable  our  readers  correctly  to  estimate  his  character. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Francis  Bacon  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  held  the  great  seal  of  England 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
fame  of  the  father  has  been  thrown  into  shade  by  that  of  the  son. 

■  But  Sir  Nicholas  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  belonged  to  a  set 
of  men  whom  it  is  easier  to  describe  collectively  than  separately ; 
whose  minds  were  formed  by  one  system  of  discipline  ;  who  be- 
longeil  to  one  rank  in  society,  to  one  university,  to  one  party,  to 
one  sect,  to  one  administration ;  and  who-reaembled  each  other  so 
mnch  in  talents,  in  opinions,  in  habits,  in  fortunes,  that  one  dtu- 
racter,  we  had  almost  said  one  life,  may,  to  a, considerable  extent, 
serve  for  them  all. 

-  '  They  were  the  first  generation  of  statesmen  by  profession  that 
Etigland  produced.  Before  their  time  the  division  of  labour  had, 
in  this  respect,   been  very  imperfect.     Those  who  had  directed 

'  puWic  affairs  had  been,  with  few  exceptions,  warriors  or  ^lests  ; 
warriors  whose  rude  courage  was  neither  guided  by  science  rior 

'soflenedby  humanity, — priests  whose  learning  and  abilities  Wfre 
bfibitually  devoted  to  tne  defence  of  tyranny  and  impostore- 
The  Hotspurs,  the  Nevilles,  the  Cliffords, — rough,  illiterate,  atid 
unreflecting, — brought  to  the  council  board  thefierce  and'impenous 
disposition  which  they  had  acquired  amidst  the  tumuh  of'  preda- 
tory war,  or  in  the  gloomy  repose  of  the  garrisoned  airtd  ihdated 
castk.  On  the  other  side  was  the  cdm  and  mbtie' fntflaXe, — 
Teised  in  all  drat  was  dien  considered  ttfteftitdbg^tniiBed  in 
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the  Schools  to  mtnsge  words,  and  in  the  Confestionikl  to  GMHoe 
hettrtfl, — seldom  superstitions,  but  akUful  in  fHaotinDg  on  toe 
superstition  of  othfirs,— false  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man  should 
be  whose  profession  imposed  on  all  who  were  not  sainta,  dw  ne- 
cmnty  of  beitig  hypocrites, — selfish  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man 
should  be  who  could  form  no  domestic  ties,  and  oheiiBh  no  hope 
of  legitimate  posterity^ — more  attached  to  his  order  than  to  his 
oountry,  and  guiding  the  politics  of  Elngland  with  a  constant 
nde  glance  at  Rome.  But  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  reformation  of  religion  produced  a  great 
change.  1  he  nobles  ceased  to  be  military  chieftuns;  the  prints 
ceased  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  learning;  and  a  new  and  re- 
markable spedes  of  politicians  appeared. 

These  men  came  from  neither  of  the  classes  «i^ioh  had,  till 
then,  almost  exclusively  furnished  ministers  of  state.  They  were 
all  laymen  ;  yet  they  were  all  men  of  learning,  and  they  were  all 
men  of  peace.  They  were  not  members  of  the  aristocracy.  They 
inherited  no  titles,  no  large  demons,  no  armies  of  retainers,  no  forti- 
fied castles.  Yet  they  were  not  low  men,  such  as  those  whom 
princes,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a  nobility,  hare  sometimes  raised 
m>m  f^ges,  and  cobblers'  stalls,  to  the  highest  sttuadons.  They 
were  all  gentlemen  by  birth.  They  had  all  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  were  all  members  of  the  same 
nnivemty.  The  two  great  national  seats  of  learning  had  evea  then 
'  acquired  the  characters  which  they  still  retain.  In  iatellettaal 
activity,  and  in  readiness  to  admit  improvements,  the  superiority 
was  then,  as  it  has  ever  since  been,  on  the  side  of  the  less  ancient 
and  splendid  institution.  Cambridge  had  the  honow  of  educating 
those  celebrated  Protestant  Bishops  whom  Oxfiird  had  the  hcmoar 
of  burning ;  and  at  Cambridge  were  formed  the  minds  of  all  those 
statennen  to  whom  chiefly  is  to  be  attributed  thesecure  establi^- 
ment  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  statesmen  of  whom  we  speak  passed  their  youth  snrromid- 
ed  by  the  incessant  din  of  theological  controversy.  Opinions 
were  still  in  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy, — interniin^^g,  separating, 
advancing,  receding.  Sometimes  the  itubbom  bigotry  of  the  Con- 
servatives Beemed  likely  to  prevail.  Then  ^  impetuous  onset  of 
the  Reformers  for  a  moment  carried  all  before  iL  Then  again  ^e 
-  resisting  mass  made  a  desperate  stand,  arrested  the  movement,  aad 
forced  it  slowly  back.  The  vacillation  whiidiat  that  time  appeared 
in  Bng^h  legislation,  aad  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  toattiibnte 
to  tlie  caprice  and  to  the  power  of  one  or  two  individuals,  ww  tndy 
a  natiotial  vacillation.  It  was  not  <mly  in  the  mind  of  Henry  ^t 
the  new  theology  obtained  the  aseendaolat  one  time,  and  that  the 
IcasoMs  of  the  nurse  and  of  the  priest  iwained  their  inflsence  at  ano- 
tiier.  It  was  not  only  in  Aa  House  of  Tudot  tiiat  the  JimImmI  was 
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exasperated  by  the  oppoeiUon  of  the  wife, — that  the  son  dissented 
from  the  (^oiojiB  of  the  father, — that  the  brother  perteeuted  the 
BKter, — .that  one  sitter  pnsecuted  another.  The  prinoiples  of 
ConBervs^on  and  Atform  carried  on  tbeir  war&se  in  every  part  of 
society, — in  eT«y  eongregation,  in  every  sohool  of  learning,  Toaad 
the  hearth  of  every  private  &mily,  in  the  recmses  of  every  te> 
flflctiag;  BUiul. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  thia  fermeot  that  the  minds  of  the  pw> 
HODB  whom  we  are  deAcribina;  were  developed.  They  vete  bom 
Refbrmera.  Thw  belongea  by  nature  to  that  order  of  men  who 
always  £arra  tfae  n«nt  ranks  in  the  great  intelleolual  progress. 
They  were,  therefore,  one  and  all,  Protestants.  In  religious  mat- 
ters, however,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were 
sincere,  they  were  by  no  means  zealous.  None  of  them  ohose  to 
run  the  smallest  personal  risk  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  Nana 
1^  them  favoured  the  unhappy  attempt  of  Northumberland  in 
favour  of  his  daughter->in-law.  None  of  tliom  shared  in  the  das> 
perate  cpimcJU  of  Wyatt.  They  contrived  to  have  business  on 
the  Continent ;  or,  if  they  staid  in  England,  they  heard  Maaa 
«nd  kept  X^nt  with  great  decorum.  When  those  dark  and'  peril- 
ous yean  bad  gone  oy,  and  when  the  crown  had  descended  -to  a 
new  sovereign,  they  took  the  lead  in  the  reformaUon  of  the 
Church.  But  they  proceed^  not  with  the  impetuosity  of  theo- 
logians, but  with  the  calm  determination  of  statesmen.  They 
acted,  not  like  men  who  considered  the  Homish  wor^p  as  a  sys- 
tem too  offensive  to  God,  and  too  destructive  of  souls  to  be  tole- 
rated for  an  hour  ;  but  like  men  who  regarded  the  points  in  dis- 
pute among  ChrisitianB,  as  in  themselves  uBiroportant ;  and  who 
were  not  rettraiiMd  by  any  scruple  of  consoience  from  professing, 
as  they  bad  before  professed,  the  Catholic  failii  of  Mary,  the 
Protestant  liutb  of  liidward,  or  any  of  the  numerous  intenoedlUe 
combinations  which  the  caprice  of  Henry,  and  the  temporizing 
mlicy  of  Cranmer,  bad  formed  out  of  the  doctrines  of  botb  the 
oestile  parties.  Thay  to<^  a  deUben^  view  of  the  state  of  their 
own  country  and  of  the  Ctmtinent  They  satisfied  tlicmselves  as 
to  the  Lsuiing  of  tlie  public  miiid ;  and  thev  ehose  tbdr  side. 
They  planed  tliemselves  at  t^  head  of  tna  Proteat^ite  of 
Europe,  and  staked  i^  tbeir  &me  and  fortunes  on  tke  success  ef 
.tlMirputy. 

It  )•  needless  to  relate  how  dexterously,  how  rcaolutely,  how 
glenouely  they  directed  the  p^itics  of  England  during  the 
eventibl  years  whieb  followed, — how  they  succeeded  in  uuitwg 
their  friends  and  separataag  their  enemies,— bow  they  bumbled 
-tfae  pride  of  Pliilip, — hew  tbey  ba^cd  the  unecoiqaeuble  spirit 
of  Colisni,— how  they  rcaoned  Hidlandfrom  tytanny,-»bow  lliey 
fiHudal  t^  mantiiBO^itttaest  of  theb  i-ouR£ry,-.^ho«  ihey  *adL- 
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wiUed.tbe  artful  politicians  of  Itutyi  and  tamed  4ili«  tE«*ei^aiH 
obieftaios  of  Scotlaira.  It  isimpoaaible  to  deny  that  iJieyoottunHb^ 
many  .sets  which  would  justly  bring  on  a  statesraan  of  our  timo 
censures  of  the  moBt  serious  kino.  But,  when  wc-coDsideii  t^e 
st^  of  morality  in  their  age,  and  the  unaorupuloos  charactcc  of- 
the  adversaries  against  whom  they  bad  to  contend,  we  wte  forced 
to  admit,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  their  names  are  atill 
held  in  veneration  by  their  countrymen. 

Tbea-e  were,  doubtless,  many  dimslties  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  But  there  was  a  strong  family  likeness. 
The  constitudon  of  their  minds  was   ranarkably   sound.     No 

erticuiar  faculty  was  pre-eminently  developed;  but  manly 
altb  and  vigour  were  equally  diffused  through  the  whole. 
They  were  men  of  letters.  Their  minds  were  by  nature  and  by 
exercise  well-fasliioned  for  speculatire  pursuits.  It  was  by  ctr- 
cumstances  rather  than  by  any  strong  bias  of  inclination,  that 
they  were  led  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  active  life.  In  aedre 
life,  however,  no  men  could  be  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
faults  of  mere  theorists  and  pedants.  No  men  observed  mote 
accurately  the  signs  of  the  times.  No  mm  had  a  gieater  [woo- 
Uoal  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  Their  policy  was  gene- 
rally characterised  rather  by  vigilance,  by  moderation,  and  by 
firmness,  than  by  invention,  or  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

They  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  Btinmer  worthy  of  their  etxcell^it 
sense.  Their  eloquence  was  less  copious  and  less  ingenious,  but 
far  purer  and  more  manly  than  that  of  the  succeeding  generaUon. 
It  was  the  eloquence  of  men  who  had  lived  with  the  first  Ti«a&< 
lators  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  authors  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  was  luminous,  dignified,  solid,  and  very  slightly 
tainted  with  that  idfectation  which  deformed  the  style  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  next  age.  If,  as  sometimes  chanced,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  part  in  those  theological 
controversies  on  which  the  dearest  interests  of  kingdoms  were 
then  staked,  they  acquitted  themselves  es  if  their  whole  lives 
had  been  passed  in  the  Schools  and  the  Convocatiwi. 

There  was  something  in  iJte  temper  of  these  cel^rated^men 
which  secured  them  against  the  proverbial  inconstancy  both  of 
dia  court  and  of  the  multitude.  No  intr^oe,  no  combimattoDof 
rivals,  could  deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  their  Sovereignv 
Ho  parliaaent  attacked  their  influence.  No  mob  coupled  tMst* 
names  wit^  any  odious  grievance.  Their  powerended  only  wkh 
thear  Jiras.  In  this  respect,  their  fate  presents  a  most  remarkable 
contiast  to  that  of  the  enterprising  and  brilliant  poltticJans  of  the 
preceding,  and  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Burleigh  was  mi- 
mtei  daring  forty  years.  Sir  Ni^las  Bacon  faeld  the  greaV 
seal  more  than  twenty  years.     Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  Secretary 
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(rftitaleaigiiteenyfearsj — Sir  Francis  WaUinghamaboaetis  toiig. 
'fhby  Hll<diedin  office,  and  in  tiie  full  enjoyment  of  pnblic  respect 
and  royal  favour.  Far  different  liad  been  the  fete  of  Wolsey, 
Croravellj  Norfolk,  Somereet,  and  Northumberland.  Far  dif- 
^eii1_  also  was  the  fate  of  Essex,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  the  Btill 
more  illafttrious  man  whose  life  we  propose  to  conmder. 

The  explanation  of  this  tnrcumstarce  is  perhaps  contained  in 
the  motto  which  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  inscribed  over  the  entrance 
of  Im  hali  at  <5(»hambory, — Mediocria  ftrma.  This  maxim 
was  eonstaotly  borne  in  mind  by  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
They  were  more  solieitous  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  power 
deep,  than  to  raise  the  structure  to  a  conspicuous  but  insecure 
height.  None  of  them  aspired  to  be  sole  Minister,  None  of 
them  provoked  eiivy  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  and 
infloence.  None  of  them  affected  to  outshine  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy of  the  kingdom.  They  were  free  from  that  childish  love 
of  titles  which  characterised  the  successful  courtiers  of  the  ge» 
ncration  which  preceded  them,  atid  that  which  followed  the>m. 
Ab  to  money,  none  of  tbem  could,,  in  that  age,  justly  be  consider- 
ed as  rapacious.  Some'of  them  would,  even  in  our  time,  deserve 
the  praise  of  eminent  disinterestedness.  Their  fidelity  to  the 
State  was  incorruptible.  Their  private  morals  were  without 
stain.     Their  honseholds  were  sober  and  well  governed. 

Among  these  statesmen  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  generally 
considered  as  ranking  next  to  Burleigh.  He  was  called  by 
Camden,  <  Sacris  conciliis  alterum  coiumen;'  and  fey  George 
Buchanan, 

■Diu  IBriUnnici 
Itegni  Eecundum  cohituen.* 

'i'fae  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  the  mother  of  Francis 
Baeon,  was  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, — 
ft  nan  «l  distinguished  learning  who  had  been  tutor  to  Enlward 
thft' Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
education  of  ius  daughters,  and  lived  to  see  them  all  spleiididly 
and  happily  married.  Their  classical  acquirements  made  them 
oonspieuoas  even  among  the  women  of  fashion  of  that  age. 
Katberinet  who  became  Lady  Killigrew,  wrote  Latin  Hexa- 
meters and  Pentameters  which  would  appear  with  credit  in  the 
Mwa  £timeiisa.  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh^  was 
dBHoribed  by  Roger  Ascbam  as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among 
the^youDg  women  of  England,  Lady  Jane  Grey  always  o»- 
eepted.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  was  distinguisbed 
both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  cones[H)nded  in 
Gredi  with  Bishop  JTewel,  aod  translated  his  Apologia  from  the 
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Latin,  so  comctty  that  neither  he  aor  Archbishop  Parlwr 
could  suggest  a  single  alteratioD,*  She  also  tranilateil  a  setiet  of 
BeTmons  on  fate  and  free-will  from  the  I'uaean  of  Bernardo 
Oohino.  This  fact  is  the  more  curiouSi  as  Ochino  was  oae  of 
that  small  and  sudaoious  band  of  Italian  reformers, — anathemai- 
tized  alike  by  Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurieh,and  by  Rome, 
— from  which  the  Socinian  sect  deduoes  its  origin. 

Lady  Buoon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly  cftltivated  mind 
after  the  fashion  of  her  age.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ouiselret 
to  be  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  she  and  hei  sistws  ware  more 
accomplished  women  than  many  who  are  now  living.  On  this 
subject  there  is,  we  think,  much  misapprehensioD.  We  have 
often  heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish, 
that  women  should  be  highly  educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the 
English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  lament  that  they 
can  find  no  modern  damsel  resembling  those  fair  pupils  of  Ascham 
and  Aylmer  who  compared,  over  their  embroidery,  the  styles  of 
Isocrates  and  Lysias,  and  who,  while  the  Horns  were  soundiag 
and  the  Dog*  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  Ori«I,  with  eyes  tivet- 
ted  to  that  immortal  page  which  tells -how  meekly  and  bravely 
the  first  great  nuirtyr  of  intelleotual  liberty  took  the  cup  from  his 
weeping  gather.  But  surely  these  complaints  have  very  little 
foundation.  We  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the 
sixteenth  century  or  theur  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that  those 
who  extol  them  at  the  expense  of  the  women  of  our  time  forget 
one  very  obvious  and  very  important  circumstance.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  person  who 
diffnot  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  read  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing. The  Italian  was  the  only  modern  language  which  pos- 
sessed any  thin?  that  could  be  called  a  literature.  All  t^e 
valuable  books  uiea  extant  in  all  tha  vemacolar  dialeets  of  Eu- 
rope would  hardly  have  filled  a  nogle  shelf.  England  did  not 
yet  possess  Shak^eare's  plays,  aad  tne  Fairy  Queen ;  nor  Fraaoe 
Monbugne's  Essays;  nor  Spua  Don  Qutxate.  In lookk^  rovad 
a  well-furnished  library,  how  tew  Engtish  or  Fiench  books  oan 
we  find  whioh  were  extaot  when  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  Queen 
EiicabetJi  received  their  edncation.  Cmuwn,  Gower,  Froissart, 
Conunes,  Rabelais,  oearly  complete  the  lift.  It  was  tkcrefive 
absolutely  neoessary  that  a  woman  should  be  anedocatad  or 
etassicidly  eductrted.  Indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  one  «f  the 
ancieet  languages  no  person  ooold  then  have  any  dear  notiwi  of 
what  was  passing  in  Uie  political,  the  literary,  or  the  religious 
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woeh).  The  Latin  weA  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and  more 
than  all  than  the  French  was  in  the  eighteenth.  It  was  the  lan- 
suagfl  of  Coutte  as  well  of  the  Schools.  It  was  the  langnage  of 
diplonaey ;  it  was  the  language  of  theological  and  political  oon- 
troversy.  Being  a  iixed  hknguage,  while  the  living  laDgnages 
were  in  a  state  of  fluctuationi-^being  ODivereally  known  to  the 
learned  and  the  polite,~it  was  employed  by  almost  every  writer 
who  aspiietl  to  a  wide  end  durable  reputation.  A  person  who  was 
ignorant  of  it  w«a  shut  out  from  all  aequaintanoe, — not  merely 
with  Cicero  and  Virgil,— not  merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon- 
law  and  school  divinity, — but  with  the  most  interesting  memoirs, 
state  papers,  and  [wmphlets  of  his  own  time ; — nay,  even  with  the 
most  admired  poetry  and  the  most  popular  squibs  wbicb  appeared 
on  the  fleeting  tomes  of  the  day,— with  Buchanan's  compliment- 
uy  verses,  with  Erasmus's  dialogues,  with  Hutten's  epistles. 

This  is  no  loiwer  the  case.  All  poliUcal  and  religiouB  contro- 
versy is  now  conducted  in  the  modern  languages.  The  ancient 
tongues  are  used  only  in  comments  on  the  ancient  writers.  The 
gnat  productions  of  Athenian  and  Roman  genius  are  indeed  still 
what  they  were.  But  though  their  positive  value  is  unchanged, 
their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  men- 
tal wealth  possessed  by  manhind,  has  been  constantly  falling. 
,  They  were  the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are  but  a 
pact  of  our  treasures.  Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jaoe  Gray 
nave  wept — over  what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  If  the 
ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  ?  A  modern  reader 
cwi  make  shift  without  CEdipus  and  Medea,  while  he  possesses 
Othello  and  Hamlet.  If  he  knows  nothing  of  Pyrgopolynices 
and  Thraso,  he  is  familiar  with  Bohadil,  and  Bessus,  and  Pbtol, 
and  ParoUes.  If  he  cannot  enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato,  he 
may  find  soma  compeasation  in  that  of  Pascal.  If  he  is  shut  out 
.  from  Nephelococoygia,  he  may  take  refuge  in  LiUiput.  We  are 
gniJty,  we  hope^  tuf  no  irreverence  towards  those  great  nations  to 
w^h  the  liuman  race  owes  art,  science,  taste,  civil  and  intellect- 
ual freedom,  when  we  say,  that  the  stock  bequeathed  by  them  to 
us  has  been  so  carefully  improved  that  the  accumulated  interest 
aow  exceeds  the  principal.  We  believe  that  the  books  which 
have  been  written  in  bhe  languagea  of  western  Europe,  during  the 
last  tw*  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  of  greater  value  than  all  the 
bo«ks,  which  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  were  extant  in  the 
world.  With  tke~modern  languages  of  Europe,  Engli^  women 
are  at  ieaat  as  well  acquainted  as  English  men.  When,  therefore, 
we  compare  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  those  of 
an  accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have  no 
hesitation  iil  awarding  ^  superiority  to  the  latter.     We  hope 
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that  our  readers  will  pardon  this  digresNOii.  It  ia  loi)R ;  i>ut  it 
can  hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it  tends  to  convince  tbem 
that  they  are  mistaken  io  thinking  that  their  great-great  grand- 
mothers were  superior  women  to  their  sisters  and  their  wives. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  bora  at 
York  House,  bis  father's  residence  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1561.  His  health  was  very  delicate,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  partly  attributed  that  gravity  of  carnage,  and 
that  love  of  sedentary  pursuits,  which  distinguished  him  from 
other  boys.  Every  body  knows  how  much  his  prenature  readi- 
uessof  wit,  and  sobriety  of  deportment,  amused  the  Qoeeaj.aiid 
-  how  she  used  to  call  him  her  young  Lord  Keeper,  We  are  told 
that  while  still  a  mere  child  he  stole  away  from  his  playfellows 
to  a  vault  in  St  James's  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
cause  of  a  singular  echo  which  he  had  observed  there.  It  is  cer- 
t£un  that,  at  only  twelve,  he  busied  himself  with  very  ingenious 
speculations  on  the  art  of  legerdemain, — a  subject  which,  as 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart  has  most  justly  observed,  merits  much 
more  attention  from  philosophers  than  it  has  ever  received.  These 
are  trifles.  But  the  eminence  which  Bacon  afterwards  attained 
renders  them  interesting. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  That  celebrated  school  of  learning  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  LoriT  Keeper ; 
and  acknowledged  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  their 
patronage  in  a  public  letter  which  bears  date  just  a  month  after 
the  admission  of  Francis  Bacon,*  The  master  was  Whitgift, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  narrow-minded,  mean, 
and  tyrannical  priest,  who  gained  power  by  servility  and  aduli^ 
tion,  and  employed  it  in  persecuting  with  impartial  cruelty  those 
who  agreed  with  Calvin  about  Church  Government,  and  those 
who  difiered  from  Calvin  touching  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
He  was  now  in  a  chrysalis  state— putting  off  the  worm  and  putting 
on  the  dragon-fly— a  kind  of  intermediate  gmb  between  syco- 
phant and  oppressor.  He  was  indemnifying  aim  self  for  the  court 
which  he  found  it  expedient  to  pay  to  the  Ministers  byezermsing 
much  petty  tyranny  within  his  own  college.  It  would  be  VRJuMi 
however,  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  having  rendered  about  ttns 
time  one  important  service  to  letters.  Ue  stood  up  maniully 
agiunst  those  who  wished  to  make  Trinity  CoUegc  ^piera^ 
pendage  to  Westminster  school,  and  by  this  act — the  onlygpi^ 
act,  as  fitr  aa  we  remember  of  his  long  public  life,— be  saveXthe 


*  Strype'B  life  of  Whi^. 
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noblieat  place  of  education  in  England  from  the  degrading  fate  of 
King's  College  and  New  College. 

It  has   (rften  been  said  that  Bacon,   white  Btill  at   college, 

!>lanned  th»t  great  intellectual  revolution  with  which  his  name  is 
hseparably  connected.  The  evidence  on  this  subject,  however, 
is  hardly  sufBdent  to  prove  what  is  in  itself  so  improbable  as  that 
any  definite  sdieine  of  that  kind  should  have  been  so  early  formed, 
ieven^  by  so  powerful  and  active  a  mind.  But  it  is  certain  that 
after  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Cambridge,  Bacon  departed, 
carrying  with  him  a  profound  contempt  for  tne  course  of  study 
pursued  there ;  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  academic 
education  in  England  was'  radically  vicious ;  a  just  scorn  for  the 
trifles  on  which  the  foUowera  of  Aristotle  had  wasted  their  powers, 
and  no  great  reverence  for  Aristotle  himself. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  visited  Paris,  and  resided  there  for 
some  time,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Pautet,  Elizabeth's  minister 
&t  the  French  court,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  of  the 
many  valuable  servants  whom  she  employed.  France  was  at  that 
time  in  a  deplorable  state  of  agitation.  The  Huguenots  and  the 
Catholics  were  mustering  all  their  force  for  the  fiercest  and  most 
protracted  of  their  many  struggles;  while  the  Prince,  whose  duty 
It  was  to  protect  and  to  restram  both,  had  by  his  vices  and  follies 
degraded  himself  so  deeply  that  he  had  no  authority  over  either. 
Bacon,  however,  made  a  tour  through  several  provinces,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  some  time  at  Poitiers.  We  have  abundant 
proof  that  during  his  stay  on  the  Continent  he  did  not  neglect  lite- 
rary and  scientific  pursuits.  But  his  attention  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  statistics  and  diplomacy.  It  was  at  this  time 
thathewrote  those  Notes  on  the  State  of  Europe  which  are  printed 
in  his  worits.  He  studied  the  principles  of  the  art  of  deciphering 
with  great  interest ;  and  invented  one  cipher  so  ingenious  that, 
many  years  later,  he  thought  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Z)e 
Augmentii.  In  February,  1580,  while  engaged  in  these  pursuits, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  almost  sudden  death  of  his  lather, 
and  instantly  returned  to  England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast  by  this  event.  He  was 
idost  desirous  to  obtain  a  provision  which  might  enable  him  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  and  politics.  He  applied  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  applied  in 
vain;  His  wishes  were  moderate.  His  hereditary  claims  on  the 
administration  were  great.  He  had  himself  been  favourably 
irdtlced  by  the  Queen.  His  uncle  was  Prime  Minister,  tlis 
own  talents  were  such  as  any  minister  might  have  been  eager  to 
enlist  in  the  public  service.  But  his  solicitations  were  unsuccess- 
ful.    The  truth  is,  that  the  Cerila  dbUlfed  him,  and  did  all  that 
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tbeyeould  deoentlr  do  to  kaep  him  dawn.  It  Ins  never  bee»  al- 
leged that  Bacon  had  done  any  thing  to  nsrit  this  dislike;  aor 
ia  It  at  all  probable  that  man  wlioBe  temper  ma  naturally  mild^ — 
whoseinannen  were  courteoos,  who,  through  life,  onneil  hia  for- 
tonei  with  the  utmost  oare,  and  who  was  fearful  even  to  a  fimlt 
of  (lending  the  powerful, — ^outd  hare  given  any  juat  cause  of 
displeasure  to  a  kinsman  who  had  the  means  of  rmidertng  him 
essential  service,  and  of  doing  him  irreparable  injnry.  The  real 
explanation,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  this:  Rab»t  Ceoi),  the  Trea- 
soreHa  aeeond  son,  was  younger  by  a  few  nooiths  than  Bacon. 
He  had  been  educated  with  the  utmost  eare ;  had  been  initiated, 
while  still  a  boy,  in  the  mysteries  of  dipluBaey  and  court-intrigue ; 
and  was  just  at  this  time  about  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  of 
public  lite.  The  wish  nearest  to  Burlrigh's  heart  was  that  his 
own  greatness  might  deaeend  to  this  bvourite  abild.  But  even 
Burleigh's  fatherly  partiality  ooiild  hardly  prevent  him  from  per- 
ceiving that  Robert,  with  alt  his  alHlities  and  aequirements,  was 
no  matoh  for  hia  couun  Francis.  This  seems  to  us  the  only  ra- 
tjenal  explanation  of  the  Treasurer's  condnct.  Mr  Montagu  is 
more  charitable.  He  supposes  that  Burleigh  was  influenced 
merely  by  affection  for  his  nephew,  and  was  *  little  diapoeed  to 
<  eneourage  him  to  rely  on  others  rather  than  on  himself,  and  te 

*  venture  on  the  quicksands  of  polities,  instead  of  the  certain  pro- 
f  fession  of  the  law.'  If  such  were  -Burleigh's  fe^ings,  it  seems 
strange  that  he  should  have  suffered  his  son  to  venture  on  tboee 
quieksands  from  which  he  so  carefully  preserved  his  nephew. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  if  Burleigh  had  been  so  diapoaed,  be  might 
easily  have  secured  to  Bacon  a  comfortable  provision  whtoh  should 
have  been  exposed  to  no  risk.  And  it  ia  equally  certain,  that  he 
showed  as  little  dispoaltion  to  enable  his  nephew  to  live  by  a  pro* 
feaaion,  as  to  enable  him  to  live  without  a  profession.  That  dw- 
con  himself  attributed  the  conduct  of  his  relatiyea  to  jealousy  of 
fais  superior  talents,  w«  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  In  a  letter, 
written  many  years  after  to  Villiers,  he  expresses  himself  thus  :-^ 
'  Countenance,  encourage,  and  advance  able  men  in  all  kinds, 

*  degrees,  and  professions.     For  in  the  time  of  the  Cteila,  Hie 

*  father  atidth^atm,  able  men  were  by  design  and  of  purpose  sup- 

*  pressed.'  * 

Whatever  Burleigh's  motives  might  be,  his  purpose  was  un- 
^terable.  The  supplications  whioh  Franois  addressed  to  hk 
uncle  and  aunt  were  earnest,  humble,  and  almost  servile.  He 
was   the  most  promising  and   accomplished  young  man  of  tdt 


*  See  ysge  61,  Vel.  XU.  of  the  peaamt  editien. 
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time.  His  father  had  been  the  brather-in-law,  the  moet  luefal 
celle^^,  the  nearest  fnenA  of  the  miniBter.  But  all  tliii  arailed 
poor  Fnmcie  nothing.  Ha  was  fereed,  much  againit  His  will, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitfaid  at 
Oray'a  Inn,  and,  during  HOme  years,  he  litboureil  there  in  ob* 
Bcunty. 

What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  maj^  have  bera  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  was  not  hard  for  a  man  of  his  powers  to 
acquire  that  very  moderate  portion  of  teohnioal  knowledge  which, 
when  joined  to  quiekness,  tact,  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  to  raise  an  advocate  to  the 
highest  professional  eminence.  The  general  opinion  appeitrs  to 
Iiave  been  that  which  was  on  one  ocoasion  expressed  by  Elizabeth. 

*  Bacon,*  said  she,  '  had  a  great  wit  and  much  learning ;  but 
*in  lawshewethtotheuttermostof  his  knowledge,  and  is  not  deep.' 
The  Cecils,  we  suspect,  did  their  best  to  spread  this  opinion  by 
whispers  and  insinuations.  Coke  openly  proclaimed  it  with  that 
rancorous  insolence  which  was  habitual  to  him.  No  reports  are 
more  readily  believed  than  those  which  disparage  genius  and 
soothe  the  envy  of  consoious  mediocrity.  It  must  have  been  in- 
expressibly consoling  to  a  stupid  setgeant, — the  forerunner  of 
him  who,  a  hundreaand  fifty  years  later,  '  shook  his  head  at 

*  Murray  as  a  wit ; ' — to  know  that  the  most  profound  thinker,  and 
the  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  age,  was  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  touching  bastard  eigne  and  fliu&'er  puisne, 
uid  confounded  the  right  of  tree  fishery  with  that  of  common 
of  piscary. 

It  is  certain  that  no  man  in  that  age,  or  indeed  during  Uie  cen- 
tury and  a  half  which  followed,  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  law.  His  technical  knowledgs  was  quite  sufficient, 
with  the  help  of  his  admirable  talents,  and  his  insinuating  ad- 
dress, to  procure  clients.  He  rose  verr  rapidly  into  business, 
and  soon  entertained  hopes  oS  being  called  irithin  the  bar.  He 
applied  to  Lord  Burleighfor  that  purpose,  but  received  a  testy 
temaal.  Of  the  grounds  of  that  refusal  we  can,  in  some-measure, 
judge  by  Bacon's  answer,  which  is  still  extant.  It  seems  that 
the  old  Lord,  whose  temper,  age  and  gout  had  by  no  means  al- 
tered for  the  better,  and  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  marking 
his  dislike  of  the  showy,  quick-witted  young  men  of  the  rising 

f generation,  took  thu  opportunity  to  read  francis  a  very  sharp 
ecture  eo  his  vanity,  and  want  of  respect  for  his  betters.  Fran- 
cis returned  a  most  submissive  reply,  thanked  the  Treasurer  for  the 
admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  Strangers  mean-while 
were  less  unjust  to  the  young  barrister  than  his  nearest  kinsmen 
had  been.     In  his  twenty^^sth  year  be  became  a  bencher  of  bis 
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Inn ;  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  Lent  readbr.  At 
lenj^th,  in  1590,  he  obtained  for  the  first  time  some  sliow  of  fa< 
vour  from  the  Court.  He  was  sworn  in  Queen's  Counsel  extra- 
ordinary. But  this  mark  of  honour  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
pecuniary  emolument.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  solicit  his' 
powerful  relatives  for  some  provision  which  might  enable  him  to 
lire  without  drudging  at  his  profession.  He  bore  with  a  patience 
and  serenity  whi(Si,  we  fear,  bordered  on  meanness,  the  morose 
humours  of  lus  uncle,  and  the  sneering  reflections  which  his  cousin 
Cast  on  speculative  men,  lost  in  philosophical  dreams,  and  too 
wise  to  be  capable  of  transacdng  public  business.  At  length  the 
Cecils  were  generous  enough  to  procure  for  him  the  reversion  of 
the  Registrarship  of  the  Star  Chamber.  This  was  a  lucrative 
place ;  nut  as  many  years  elapsed  before  it  fell  in,  he  was  still 
under  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  his  dtuly  bread. 

In  the  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1593  he  sat  as  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon  attuned  eminence  as 
a  debater.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  scanty  remains  of  his 
oratory,  that  the  same  compactness  of  expression  and  richness  of 
fancy  which  appear  in  his  writings  characterised  his  speeches !  and 
that  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature  and  history  enabled 
him  to  entertain  bis  audience  with  a  vast  variety  of  illustrations 
and  allusions  which  were  generally  happy  and  apposite,  but  which 
were  probably  not  least  pleasing  to  the  taste  of  that  age  when  they 
were  such  as  would  now  be  thought  childish  or  pedantic.  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  was,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected, 
perfectly  free  from  those  faults  which  are  generally  found  in 
an  advocate  who,  after  having  risen  to  eminence  at  the  bar, 
enters  the  Itouse  of  Commons ;  that  it  was  his  habit  to  deal 
with  every  great  question,  not  in  small  detached  portions,  but 
as  a  whole ;  that  he  refined  little,  and  that  his  reasonings  were 
those  of  a  capacious  rather  than  a  subtle  mind.  Ben  Jonson, 
a  most  unexceptionable  judge,  has  described  his  eloquence  id 
words,  which,  though  often  quoted,  will  bear  to  be  quoted 
agfun.  *  There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  wtio 
<  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he 
'  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  wa^  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
'  ever  spdke  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suf- 
'  fered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  meo- 
*  her  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers 
'  could  not  cough  or  look 'aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  com- 
'  manded  where  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at 
'  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  anections  more  in  bis  power. 
'  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard -him  was  lest  he  should  make 
( an  end.'     From  the  mention  which  is  made  otjudffes,  it  would 
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B^m  tiw6..JaiiSQQ  t>ad  beatd  Bacon  only  at  the  bar.  lodeed  we 
isqigj^e  tl)at  tbe  House  of  Commons  was  then  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  strang^ere.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  nice 
observation  would  epeak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  be  spoke  in  tbe 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  But  the  graces  of  manner  ana  language, 
must  to  a  great  extent,  bave  been  common  between  the  Queen's 
Counsel  and  the  Knight  of  tbe  Sbire, 

Bacon  tried  to'  play  a  very  difficult  game  in  politics.  He 
wished  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  at  Court  and  popular  with  tbe 
multitude.  If  any  man  could  have  succeeded  in  tnis  attempt,  a 
man  of  talents  so  rare,  of  judgment  so  prematurely  ripe,  of  temper 
BO  calm,  and  of  manners  so  plausible,  might  bave  been  expected 
to  succeed.  Nor  indeed  did  he  wholly  fail.  Once,  however,  he 
indulged  in  a  burst  of  patriotism  which  cost  him  a  long  and  bit- 
ter remorse,  and  which  he  never  ventured  to  repeat.  The  Court 
asked  for  large  subsidies,  and  for  speedy  payment.  Tbe  remains 
of  Bacon's  speech  breathe  all  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Long  Parliament. 
'  The  gentlemen,'  said  be,  '  must  sell  their  plate,  and  the  farmers 
'  their  brass  pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid ;  and  for  us,  we  are  here  to 
'  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm,  and  not  to  skin  them  over.  Tbe 
'  dangers  are  these.  First,  we  shall  breed  discontent  and  endanger 
'  her  Majesty's  safety,  which  must  consist  more  in  the  love  of  the 

*  people  than  their  wealth.     Secondly,  this  being  granted  in  this 

*  sort,  otherprinceshereafterwill  look  for  the  like;  so  that  we  shall 
'  put  an  evil  precedent  on  ourselves  and  our  posterity ;  and  in  his- 

*  tones,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  all  nations  the  English  are  not  to 

*  be  subject,  base,  or  taxable.'  The  Queen  and  her  ministers  re- 
sented this  outbreak  of  public  spirit  in  the  highest  manner.  In- 
deed, many  an  honest  member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  had,  for 
a  much  smaller  matter,  been  sent  to  tbe  Tower  by  the  proud  and 
hot-blooded  Tudors.  Tbe  young  patriot  condescended  to  make 
the  most  abject  apologies.  He  adjured  the  Lord  Treasurer  to 
show  some  favour  to  nis  poor  servant  and  ally.  He  bemoaned 
himself  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  which  may  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  most  unmanly  of  the  epistles  which  Cicero  wrote  du- 
ring his  banishment.  The  lesson  was  not  thrown  away.  Bacon  • 
nerer  offended  in  the  same  manner  again. 

He  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had  little  to  hope  from  tbe  patron- 
age of  those  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had  solicited  during 
twelve  years  witb  such  meek  pertinacity  ;  and  he  began  to  look 
towards  a  different  quarter.  Among  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth 
had  lately  appeared  a  new  favourite, — young,  noble,  wealthy,  ac- 
complished, eloquent,  brave,  generous,  aspinng, — a  favourite  who 
had  obtained  from  the  grey-headed  queen  such  marks  of  regard 
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sM  she  had  scarce  Toucli«afed  to  LdoMtor  Im  Um  aeuon  of  tbe 

{)asslon9 ;  who  vaa  at  once  the  ornament  Of  the  palace  and  tlife 
dol  of  the  city ;  who  was  the  common  patron  of  men  of  letten 
and  of  men  of  the  sword ;  who  was  the  common  fefuge  of  tbe 


persecuted  Catholic  and  of  the  peraecuted  Faritan.     The  caJm 

"  iirleigh  to  s' 

:xpeiii 
in  dealing;  wi^  two  geoerationB  of  collet^es  and  riraU,  flMmed 


pmdence  which  had  enabled  Burleigh  to  shape  Ma  eoune  thioiigh 
so  many  dangers,  and  the  rast  expeiience  wnicfa  he  had  aoqoired 


scarcely  snfficient  to  support  him  in  this  new  competition  ;  and 
Robert  Cecil  sickened  with  fear  and  envy  as  he  otmtemplatcd  the 
risin?  fame  and  influence  of  Essex. 

The  history  of  the  factions  which,  towards  the  close  ^  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  divided  her  court  and  her  councU,  thoogh 
pregnant  with  iaatruction,  is  by  no  means  interestti^  or  pleasing. 
Both  parties  employed  the  means  which  Me  famihar  to  unacru- 
pulous  statesmen ;  and  neither  had,  or  ev«t  pretended  to  have,  uiy 
important  end  in  view.  The  public  mind  was  then  reponngfrom 
one  great  effort,  and  collecting  strength  for  another.  That  im- 
petuous and  appalling  rush  with  which  the  human  intellect  had 
moved  forward  in  the  career  of  truth  and  lilierty,  during  the  fifty 
years  which  followed  the  separation  of  Luther  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  now  over.  The  boundary 
between  Rvtestanttsm  and  Popery  had  been  fixed  very  nearly 
where  it  still  remauis.  Eneland,  Scotland,  the  Northern  king- 
doms were  on  one  ride ;  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  on  the 
other.  The  line  of  demarcation  ran,  as  it  stili  runs,  through  the 
midst  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Switzerland,— -divid- 
ing province  from  province,  electorate  from  electorate,  and  canton 
from  canton.  France  might  be  considered  as  a  debateable  land,  in 
which  the  contest  was  stillundemded.  Since  that  time,  the  two  re- 
gions hare  done  little  more  than  maintain  their  gronnd.  A  few 
occasional  incursions  have  been  made.  But  the  geaertd  frontier 
remains  the  same.  Duiing  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  no  great 
sodety  has  risen  up  lilte  one  man,  and  emancipated  ittetf  by  oae 
mighty  effort  from  the  enthralling  superstition  of  ages.  This 
spectacle  was  common  in  the  middle  of  the  sixterath  cantary. 
Why  has  it  ceased  to  be  so?  Why  has  so  violent  a  movement 
been  followed  by  so  long  a  repose  ?  The  doctrines  of  the  -Reform- 
ers are  not  less  agreeable  to  reason  or  to  revelation  now  than  foi- 
merly.  The  pubhc  mind  is  assuredly  not  less  enlightened  now  than 
formerly.  Whj^  is  it  that  Protestantism,  after  carryinr  every 
thing  before  it  m  a  time  of  comparatively  little  kuowle^e  and 
little  freedom,  should  mahe  no  perceptible  fMoeress  in  a  reasoning 
and  tolerant  age; — that  the  Lathers,  the  Cuvins,  the  Knozes, 
the  Zwingles,  should  have  left  no  succesnrs,— that  daring  two 
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centurieg  and  a  half  fewei-  cdnreru  sbtfuld  hate  becD  brought  dtm 
&om  the  Churi^  of  Rtflne  Aai)  at  the  titne  of  tbe  Refetmatien 
Wefe  sometimes  ^tned  in  a  year?  ThisbiU  altraj's  appeared  to 
OS  one  of  the  most  carious  and  interesting'  problems  in  btatoryi 
On  som«  other  occasion  We  may  perhaps  attempt  to  solrd  it.  At 
present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  at  flie  close  of  Eliahbdth's  reign, 
the  Protestant  party j — to  borrow  the  language  of  thd  Apoci^ypw, 
•i^had  1^  its  first  lore  and  had  ceased  to  do  its  first  works< 

The  great  struggle  of  the  ^teenth  eentilry  was  orer.  The 
^^t  stru^le  of  the  seventeetith  GAifiiry  had  not  commenced. 
The  confeasora  of  Mary's  reigb  were  deftd.  The  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  were  dtill  in  their  crtldles.  Tbe  Papists  had 
been  deprived  of  all  power  in  the  9t^te.  Tlie  Puritans  had  net 
yet  attfuned  any  formidable!  extent  of  power.  Tiae  it  is,  that  A 
student  Well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  dext  goneration, 
can  easily  diseerti  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Parliaments  trf* 
Elizabeth  the  germ  of  great  and  ever-memorable  events.  But 
to  the  eye  of  a  contemporary  nothing  of  this  appeared,  ThB 
two  sections  of  ambitious  men  who  were  straggling  for  power 
differed  from  each  other  on  no  important  publio  question.  Botli 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  Both  professed  boundlesA 
loralty  to  the  Queen.  Both  approved  the  war  with  Sp^. 
There  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  entertained  difierent  views  concerning  the  suecession  to  the 
Crown.  Certainly,  neither  faction  had  any  great  measure  of 
reform  in  view.  Neither  attempted  to  redress  wiy  public  griev- 
ance. The  most  odious  and  pernicious  grievance  under  which 
the  nation  then  suffered  was  a  sdUrce  of  profit  to  both,  and  WaS 
defended  by  both  with  equal  eeal.  Raleigh  held  a  monopoly  of 
Cards, — Essex  a  monopoly  of  sweet  Wines.  In  fact,  tbe  only- 
gToflnd  of  quarrel  between  the  parties  was,  that  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  their  respective  shares  of  power  and  pab^mage. 

Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of  Essex  entitles  him  to 
esteem  ;  and  the  pity  with  which  we  regard  his  early  and  terrible 
ond  is  diminished  by  the  consideration,  that  he  put  to  hazard  the 
lives  and  fortunes  Of  bis  most  attached  frieflds,  8nd  endeavoured 
to"  throw  the  whole  country  into  oonfosion  for  objects  purely  per- 
sonal. Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  inteiVsted  fOr 
a  man  sO  brave,  high-spirited,  and  renerons ; — fdr  6  man  who, 
-while  he  conducted  himself  towards  his  sovereign  with  a  boldness 
such  as  was  then  found  in  no  other  subject,  couducted  himself  ~ 
towards  his  dependents  with  a  delicacy  such  as  has  rarely  been 
found  in  an^  other  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar  herd  of  benefac- 
tors, he  desired  to  inspire,  not  gratitude,  but  affection.  Ho  tried 
to  make  those  whom  he  befriended  feel  ttfwards  him  as  tcrwards 
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an  equal.  His  mind,  ardent,  soscepUble,  naturally  disposed  to 
admiratioii  of  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful,  was  fascinated  by 
the  genius'and  the  accooapUsbments  of  Bacon.  A  close  friend- 
ship was  soon  formed  between  them, — a  friendship  destined  to 
have  a  dark,  a  mournful,  a  shameful  end. 

In  1 594  the  of5ce  of  Attorney-General  became  vacant,  and 
Bacon  hoped  to  obtain  it.  Essex  made  his  friend's  cause  his 
own,-:-sued,  ezpcwtulated,  promised,  threatened, — but  all  in  vain. 
It  is  probable  that  the  dislike  felt  by  the  Cecils  for  Bacon  had 
been  increased  by  the  connexion  which  he  had  lately  formed  with 
the  Earl.  Robert  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  made  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  happened  one  day  to  be  in  the  same  coach 
with  Essex,  and  a  remarkable  conversation  took  place  between 
them.  .  '  My  Lord,'  said  Sir  Kobert,  *  the  Queen  has  deter- 

*  mined  to  appoipt  an  Attorney-General  without  more  delay.     I 

*  pray  your  Lordaliip  to  let  me  know  whom  you  will  favour.'   ■ 
'  I  wonder  at  your  question,'  replied  the  Earl.     '  You  cannot 

*  but  know  that  resolutely,  agiunst  all  the  world,  I  stand  for  your 
'  cousin,  Francis  Bacon.'  '  Good  Lord  V  cried  Cecil,  unable  to 
bridle  hb  temper,  '  I  wonder  your  Lordship  should  spend  your 

*  strength  on  so  unlikely  a  matter.   Can  you  name  one  precedent 

*  of  BO  raw  a  youth  promoted  to  so  great  a  place  ?'  This  objec- 
tion came  with  a  singularly  bad  grace  from  a  man  who,  though 
younger  than  Bacon,  was  in  daily  expectation  of  being  made 
Secretary  of  State.  The  blot  was  too  obvious  to  be  missed  by 
Essex,  who  seldom  forbore  to  speak  his  mind.  ^  I  have  made 
'  no  search,'  said  he,  '  for  precedents  of  young  men  who  have 

*  filled  the  o£Sce  of  Attorney- General.  But  I  could  name  to  you, 

*  Sir  Robert,aman  younger  than  Francis,  less  learned,  and  equally 

*  inexperienced,  who  is  suing  and  striving  with  all  his  might  for  an 

*  office  of  far  greater  weight.'    Sir  Robert  had  nothing  to  say  but 
that  he  thought  his  own  abilities  equal  to  the  place  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain ;  and  that  his  father's  long  services  deserved  such 
a  mark  of  gratitude  from  the  Queen,— «s  if  his  abilities  were 
comparable  to  his  cousin's,  or  as  if  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  had  done 
no  service  to  the  State,     Cecil  then  hinted  that  if  Bacon  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  Solicitorship,  that  might  be  of  easier  diges- 
tion to  the  Queen. '  '  Digest  me  no  digestions,'  said  the  gene- 
Toua  and  ardent  Earl.      '  The  Attorneyship  for  Francis  is  that  I 
'  must  have  ;  and  in  that  I  will  spend  all  my  power,  might,  autho- 
rity, and  amity  ]  and  with  tooth  and  nail  procure  the  same  for 
him  against  whomsoever ;  and  whosoever  getteth  this  office  out 
of  my  faartds  for  any  other,  before  he  have  it,  it  shall  cost  him  the 
comina  by.    And  this  be  you  assured  of,  Sir  Robert,  for  now  I 
fully  declare  myself;  and  for  my  own  part,  Sir  Robert,  I  think 
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'  Btrange  both  of  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  you,  that  cao  hare  the 
'  mind  to>  seek  the  preference  of  a  stranger  before  so  near  a  kias- 
'  man ;  for  if  you  weigh  in  a  balance  the  parts  every  way  of  his 
'  competitor  and  him,  only  excepting  five  poor  years  of  aomittin)^ 
'  to  a  house  of  court  before  Francis,  you  shall  find  in  all  other  re- 
'  speota  whatsoevet  no  comparison  between  them.' 

When  the  office  of  Attorney-General  was  filled  up,  the  Earl 
pressed  t^e  Queen  to  make  Bacon  Solicitor- Genera),  and,  on  this 
oeeasioD,  the  old  Lord  Treasurer  professed  bimself  not  unfavour- 
able to  his  nephew's  pretensions.  But  after  a  contest  which 
lasted  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  which  Essex,  to  use . 
his  own  words,  '  spent  alt  his  power,  might,  authority,  and 
'  amity,'  the  place  was  given  to  another.  £^sex  felt  this  disap- 
pointment keenly,  but  found  consolation  in  the  most  munificent 
and  delicate  liberality.  He  presented  Bacon  with  an  estate, 
worth  near  two  thousand  pounds,  situated  at  Twickenham;  and 
this,  as  Bacon  owned  many  years  after,  '  with  so  kind  and 
<  noble  circumstances  as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the 
*  matter.' 

It  was  soon  after  these  events  that  Bacon  first  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a  writer.  Early  in  1597  he  published  a  small 
Volume  of  Essays,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  successive 
editions  to  many  times  its  original  bulk.  This  little  work  was, 
as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  reprinted 
in  a  few  months ;  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian ;  and  it  seems  to  have  at  once  established  the  literary  repu- 
tation pf  its  author.  But  though  Bacon's  reputation  rose,  his 
fortunes  were  still  depressed.  He  was  in  great  pecuniary  difiS- 
culties ;  and,  on  one  occasion  was  arrested  in  the  street  at  the 
suit  of  a  goldsmith,  for  a  debt  of  L.300,  and  was  carried  to  a 
Bpungiiw;-house  in  Coleman  Street. 

The  kindness  of  Essex  was  in  the  mean-time  indefatigable. 
In  1596  he  sailed  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Spain.  At  the  very  moment  of  his  embarkation,  he  wrote  to 
several  of  his  friends,  commending  to  them,  during  his  own 
absence,  the  interests  of  Bacon.  He  returned,  after  perfonning 
the  moM  brilliant  military  exploit  that  was  achieved  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  English  arms  dunng  the  long  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of  Blenheim.  His 
valour,  his  talents,  his  humane  and  generous  disposition,  had 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  extorted  praise 
from  the  enemies  whom  he  had  conquered.*     He  had  always. 


*  See  Cervontes'a  Novela  de  la  Espanota  Inglesa, 
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been  proud  and  headntroDz  ;  and  bis  splendid  succew  seems 
to  hare  rendered  hia  faults  more  offensive  than  ever.  But 
to  his  friend  Francis  he  was  still  the  same.  Bacon  had  some 
fjioughts  of  making  his  fortune  by  marriage ;  and  had  begun 
to  pay  court  to  a.  widow  of  the  name  of  natton.  The  eccen- 
tric manners  and  violent  temper  of  this  woman  made  her  a  dis- 
giaee  and  a  torment  to  her  eonDezions.  But  Bacon  was  not 
aware  of  her  fitults,  er  was  disposed  to  overlook  them  for  the  sake 
of  her  ample  fortune.  Essex  pleaded  his  friend's  cause  with  bis 
usual  ardonr.  The  letters  noich  the  (i^arl  addressed  to  Lady 
.  Hatton  and  to  her  mother  are  still  extant,  and  are  highly  Bonour- 
ahle  tf>  faim.     *  If,'  he  wrote,  '  she  were  my  sister  oi  my  daughr 

*  ter,  I  protest  i  would  as  confidently  resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now 

*  p^suade  you.*  And  again — '  If  my  faith  be  any  thing,  I  protest) 
f  if  I  had  one  as  near  me  as  she  is  to  you,  I  had  rather  match  her 

*  with  fain,  than  with  men  of  far  greater  titles.*  The  swt,  happly 
for  Bacon,  was  unsuccessful.  The  lady  indeed  nas  kind  to  nim 
in  more  ways  than  one.  She  rejected  him,  and  she  accepted  his 
enemy.  She  married  that  narrow-minded,  bad-hearted  pedant. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  did  her  best  to  make  him  as  miserable  as 
he  deserved  to  be. 

The  fortunes  of  Essex  had  now  reached  thftir  heig'ht,  and 
began  to  decline.  He  possessed  indeed  all  the  qualities  which 
raise  men  to  greatness  rapidly.  But  he  had  neiuier  the  virtues 
nor  the  vioes  which  enable  men  to  retain  greatness  long.  His 
frankness,  his  keen  sensibility  to  insult  and  injustice,  were  by  po 
means  agreeable  to  a  sovere^a  naturally  impatient  of  opposition, 
and  accustomed,  during  forty  years,  to  (he  most  extravagant 
flattery,  and  the  most  aAject  submission.  The  daring  and  cour 
temptuous  manner  in  which  he  bade  defiance  to  his  enemies 
exdted  their  deadly  hatred.  .  His  administration  in  Ireland  was 
unfortunate,  and  in  many  respects  highly  blameable.  Though 
bis  brilliant  courage,  and  his  impetuous  activity,  fitted  him  admir- 
ably for  such  enterprises  as  that  of  Cadiz,  he  did  not  possess  the 
caution,  patienoe,  and  resolution  necessary  for  the  conduct  (4  a 
pirotracted  war; — in  which  difficulties  were  to  be  gradually  suTt 
mounted,  in  which  much  discomfort  was  to  be  endured,  and  in  . 
which  few  splendid  exploits  could  he  achieved.  For  the  civil 
duties  of  his  nigh  place  he  was  still  leas  qualified.  Though  elo- 
quent and  accomplished,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  The 
multitude  indeed  still  oontinued  to  regard  even  bis  faults  with 
fendness.  But  the  Court  had  ceased  to  give  bim  credit,  even  for 
•^.f  ffient  which  he  really  possessed.  The  person  on  whom,  da- 
ring the  decline  of  his  influence,  te  chiefly  depended, — to  whom  he 
confided  Us  pp[})texitia|,  wfaosa  advice  he  toU^ad,  whose  inte^ 
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cessioo  be  employed, — was  hia  friend  Bacon.  The  lamentable 
truth  miist  be  told.  This  friend,  so  loved,  bo  trusted,  bore  a 
principal  part  in  ruining  the  Karl's  fortunes,  in  shedi^ng  his 
bloodi  and  in  blackeuin^his  memory. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  Sacon.  We  believe  that,  to  the  last,  he 
had  DO  wish  to  injure  Esses.  Nay,  we  believe  that  he  sincerely 
exerted  himself  to  serve  £Usex,  as  long  as  he  thought  that  be 
could  serve  Essex  without  iojuring  himself.  The  i^rice  which 
hf  gave  to  his  noble  beneiactoi  was  generally  moat  judicious.  He 
did  til  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  Earl  Irom  accepting  the 
Govemmsnt  of  Ireland.  '  For,'  says  be,  '  I  did  as  plainly  see 
'  bis  overthrow,  chained  as  it  were  by  destiny  to  that  iouiney,  as  It 
*  is  pos^ble  for  a  man  to  ground  a  judgment  upon  future  contin- 
'  gents.'  The  prediction  was  accompli^ed.  Essex  returned  in 
disgrace.  Bacou  attempted  to  mediate  between  his  friend  and 
the  Queen  ;  and,  we  believe,  honestly  employed  all  bis  address 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  task  which  be  had  undertaken  was  too 
difiGcult,  delicate,  and  perilous,  even  for  so  wanr  and  dexterous 
an  agent.  He  had  to  man^e  two  spirits  equally  proud,  resent- 
ful, and  ungovernable.  At  Essex  House,  he  bad  to  calm  the  rage 
of  a  young liero  incensed  by  multiplied  wrongs  and  humiliations; 
and  then  to  pass  to  Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the 
peevishness  of  a  sovereign,  whose  temper,  never  very  gentle,  had 
been  rendered  morbidly  irritable  by  age,  by  declining  health, 
and  by  the  long  habit  of  listening  to  flattery  and  exacting  impli- 
cit obedience.  It  ia  hard  to  serve  two  masters.  Situated  as 
Bacon  was,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  shape  his  eourse 
so  as  uot  to  give  one  or  hoth  of  his  employers  reason  to  complain. 
For  a  time  he  acted  as  &irly  as,  in  circumstances  so  embarrass- 
ing, could  reasonably  be  expected.  At  length,  be  found  that 
w£le  he  was  trying  to  prop  the  fortunes  of  another  he  was  in 
danger  of  shaking  his  own.  He  had  disobliged  both  the  parties 
whom  he  wished  to  reconcile.  Essex  thought  turn  wanting  ia 
seal  as  a  frieud — Elizabeth  thought  him  wanting  in  duty  as  a 
subject.  The  Earl  looked  on  bixo  as  a  spy  of  the  Queen — the 
Queen  as  a  creature  of  the  Earl.  The  reconciliation  which  ha 
bad  laboured  to  effect  appealed  utterly  hopeless.  A  thousand 
sigii$,  legibje  to  eyes  tar  less  keen  than  bis,  announced  that  the 
&I1  of  bis  patron  was  at  hand.  He  shaped  his  course  accordingly. 
When  Essex  was  brought  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  in  Ireland,  Bacon,  after  a  £uut  attempt  to  accuse  him- 
self from  taking  part  against  Ids  friend,  submitted  himself  to  the 
Queen's  pleasure,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  iu  support  of  the 
charges.  But  a  darker  scene  was  behind.  The  unhappy  young 
Ht^tmnfui}  made  lecklttK  %  despak,  ventuted  on  a  rash  and  cri- 
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mina)  enterprise,  which  rendered  him  liable  to  the  high^t  penal- 
ties of  the  law. "  What  course  was  Bacon  to  take  ?  This  was 
one  of  those  conjunctures  which  show  what  men  are.  To  a  h%Ii* 
minded  man,  wealth,  power,  court-&vour,  eren  personal  safety, 
would  hare  appeared  of  no  account,  vben  opposed  to  fnendsbip, 
gratitude,  ana  honour.  Such  a  man  would  have  stood  by  tne 
side  of  Essex  at  the  trial, — would  have  '  spent  all  his  power, 
*  might,  authority,  and  amity '  in-  soliciting  a  mitigation  of  the 
sentence, — would  have  been  a  daily  visitor  at  the  cell, — ^would 
have  received  the  last  injunctions  and  the  last  embrace  on  the 
scaffold, — would  have  employed  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect  to 
guard  from  insult  the  fame  of  his  generous,  though  erring  friend. 
An  ordinary  man  would  neither  have  incurred  the  danger  of  suc- 
couring Essex,  nor  the  di^ace  of  assailing  him.  Bacon  did 
not  even  preserve  neutrality.  He  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  In  that  situation,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
what  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict.  He 
employed  all  his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning, — not  toen- 
sure  a  conviction,  for  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  convic- 
tion was  inevitable, — but  to  deprive  the  unhappy  prisoner  of  all 
those  excuses  which,  though  legally  of  no  value,  yet  tended  to 
diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the  crime;  and  which,  therefore, 
though  they  could  not  justify  the  peers  in  pronouncing  an  acquit- 
tal, might  incline  the  Queen  to  grant  a  pardon.  I'he  Earl  uiged 
as  a  palliation  of  his  frantic  acts,  that  be  was  surrounded  by 
powerful  and  inveterate  enemiee,  that  they  had  ruined  his  fortunes, 
that  they  sought  his  life,  and  that  their  persecutions  had  driven 
him  to  despair.  This  was  true,  and  Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be 
true.  But  he  affected  to  treat  it  as  an  idle  pretence.  He  com- 
pared Essex  to  Piaistratus,  who,  by  pretending  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  assassination,  and  by  exhibiting  self-indicted  wounds, 
succeeded  in  establishing  tyranny  at  Athene.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  prisoner  to  bear.  He  interrupted  his  ungrateful  friend,  by 
calling  on  him  to  quit  the  part  of  an  advocate,  — to  come  forvsti 
as  a  witness,  and  tell  the  Lords  whether,  in  old  times,  he,  Franras 
Bacon,  had  not  under  his  own  hand,  repeatedly  asserted  the  truth 
of  what  he  now  represented  as  idle  pretexts.  It  is  painful  to  go 
on  with  this  lamentable  story.  Bacon  returned  a  shuffling  ansvei 
to  the  Earl's  question ;  and,  as  if  the  allusion  to  Fisistratus  were 
not  sufficiently  offensive,  made  another  allusion  still  more  unjns- 
tiHable.  He  compared  Essex  to  Henry  Duke  of-  Gaise,  and  the 
rash  attempt  in  the  city,  to  the  day  of  the  barricades  at  Pane. 
Why  Bacon  had  recourse  to  such  a  topic  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  verdict. 
It  was  certain  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  mittd  of  the 
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baugtity  and  jealous  princess  on  whose  pleasure  the  Earl's  late 
depended.  The  faintest  allusion  to  the  degrading  tutelage  io 
which  the  last  Valois  had  been  held  by  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was 
sufficient  to  harden  her  heart  against  a  man  who  in  rank,  in  mili- 
tary reputation,  in  popularity  among  the  citizens  of  the  capital, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Captain  of  the  League.  Essex 
was  convicted^  Bacon  made  no  effort  to  save  him,  though 
the  Queen's  feelings  were  such  that  he  might  have  pleaded  hia 
benefactor's  cause,  possibly  with  success,  certainly  without  any  ■ 
serious  danger  to  himself.  The  unhappy  nobleman  was  exe- 
cuted. His  fate  excited  strong,  perhaps  unreasonable  feelings  of 
compassion  and  indignation.  The  Queen  was  received  by  the 
citizens  of  London  with  gloomy  looks  and  faint  acclamations.  She 
thought  it  expedient  tci  publish  a  vindication  of  her  late  proceed- 
ings. The  faithless  friend  who  had  assisted  in  taking  the  Earl's 
life  was  now  employed  to  murder  the  Earl's  fame.  The  Queen 
had  seen  some  of  Bacon's  writings,  and  had  been  pleased  with 
them.  He  was  accordingly  selected  to  write  '  A  Declaration  of 
'  the  practices  and  treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert 
s'  E^rl  of  Essex,'  which  was  printed  by  authority.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  Bacon  bad  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  this  perform- 
ance— a  performance  abounding  in*  expressions  which  no  gene- 
rous enemy  would  have  employed  respecting  a  man  who  had  so 
dearly  expiated  his  offences.  His  only  excuse  was,  that  he  wrote 
it  by  command, — that  he  considered  himself  as  a  mere  secretaryy 
—that  he  had  particular  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
was  to  treat  every  part  of  the  subject, — and  that,  in  fact,  he  had 
iumiehed  only  the  arrangement  and  the  style. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  Bacon  through  the 
course  of  these  transactions  appears  to  Mr  Montagu  not  merely 
excusable,  but  deserving  of  high  admiration.  The  integrity  and 
benevolence  of  this  gentleman  are  so  well  known,  that  our  readers 
will  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  steps  he  can  have 
arrived  at  so  extraordinary  a  conclusion  ;  and  we  are  half  afraid 
that  they  will  suspect  us  of  practising  some  artifice  upon  them 
when  we  report  the  principal  arguments  which  he  employs. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Montagu 
attempts  to  show,  that  Bacon  lay  under  greater  obligations  to  the 
Queen  than  to  Essex.  What  these  obligations  were  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  situation  of  Queen's  Counsel,  and  a  remote 
reversion,  were  surelyfavours  very  far  below  Bacon's  personal  and 
hereditary  claims.  They  were  favours  which  had  not  cost  the 
Que«n  a  groat,  nor  had  they  put  a  groat  into  Bacon's  purse.  It 
was  necessary  to  rest  Elizabeth's  clums  to  ^titude  on  some 
other  ground;  and  this  Mr  Montagu  felt.      *  What  perhaps  was 
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*  her  Greatest  kindness,'  says  be,'  instead  af  haviog  hastily  advan- 

*  ^4  Bacon,  she  had,  with  a  continuance  of  her  rnefidBhip,  made 

*  him  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.      Such  were  hiq  obligations  to 

*  Elizabeth*'  oqch  indeed  they  wer«.  Being  the  son  of  on^  of 
hei  oldest  and  ipost  faithful  ministers — being  himself  the  ablest 
and  Dpost  accomplished  young  pian  of  his  time^he  had  been  con- 
demned by  her  to  drudgeryi  tp  obicurity,  to  poverty.  She  had 
depreciated  his  acquirements.  She  had  checked  him  in  the  moat 
imperious  iQanner,  when  in  Farliament  fae  ventured  to  act  an  in^ 
dependent  part.  She  had  refused  to  him  the  profesiioi)al  advance- 
ment to  which  he  had  a  just  claim.  To  her  it  was  owing  that 
whib  younset  men, — not  superior  to  him  in  eytmclion,  and  far 
inferior  to  him  In  every  kind  of  personal  merit,-«wera  filling  tfia 
highest  o$ces  of  the  state,  adding  manor  to  manor,  rearing  [mlapa 
after  paUce,  he  was  lying  at  a  spupging-house  for  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  Assuredly  if  Bacon  owed  gratitude  to  Eliza* 
beth,  he  owed  none  to  Essex.  If  the  Que^B  really  was  his  best 
friend,  the  Earl  was  his  worst  enemy.  We  wonder  that  Mr  MoQ> 
tagu  did  not  press  this  argument  a  Uttle  further.  He  might  have 
maintained,  tnat  Bacon  was  fully  juatified  in  revenging  himself  on 
a  man  who  had  attempted  to  rescue  his  youth  from  the  salutary 
yoke  imposed  on  it  by  the  Queen,-T-who  bad  wi&hed  to  advance 
him  hastily, — who,  not  content  with  attempting  to  inflict  the 
Attorney- Generalship  upon  Mm,  had  been  so  cruel  as  to  present 
bim  with  a  landed  estate. 

Again,  we  can  hardly  think  Mr  Montagu  serious  when  he  tells 
us,  that  Bacon  was  hound  for  the  sake  gf  the  public  not  to  destroy 
his  own  hopes  of  advancement;  and  that  he  took  part  agaiwt 
Essex  from  a  wish  to  obtain  power  whi«h  might  enable  him  to  be 
useful  to  his  country.  We  really  do  not  know  how  to  refute  such 
arguments  except  by  stating  them.  Nothing  is  imppssible  wbi«h 
does  not  involve  a  contradlctioo.  It  is  barely  posubla  that  Baoon'i 
motives  for  acting  as  he  did  on  this  occasion  may  have  been  gr%> 
titude  to  the  Queen  for  keeping  him  poor ;  and  a  desire  lo  benefit 
his  fellow-creatures  in  some  high  situation.  And  there  is  a  pos- 
»bility  that  Bonner  n^y  have  been  a  good  Protestant,  who, 
being  convinced  that  th«  blood  of  martyn  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  heroically  vent  through  all  the  drudgery  and  iafamy  mf 
perseeution  that  he  might  inspire  th«  Ei^ltsh  people  with  «» 
mtense  and  lasting  hatr^  of  Po^wiy,  There  is  a  possibility  th«t 
Jeffries  may  have haen  an  ardent  Wvw  of  Ubwty,  and  that  he  may 
have  beheaded  AlgenMUi  Sydneyi  avd  Wmed  Elinhe^  Oauni 
only  in  oiA&c  to  p^uce  a  rea«^  wtwl*  BWght  l^d  t^  th«  Usi)- 

tation  of  the  prerogative.  TWt  «  «  ^oailbJUty  that  Thoftfitf 
may  hav^  kilJe4  Weare,  ^  \%  wdw  t^ipw  tb*  y«^dt  «C  ^nglfwi 
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an  impressive  warning  againsi  gaming  and  bad  company.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  ^i^ntleroy  may  bave  forged  powers  of  attor- 
peyi  only  in  erder  that  his  fate  might  turn  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  defects  of  the  penal  law.  These  things,  we  say,  are 
pgasibje.  Bi}t  they  are  ap  extravagantly  improbable]  that  a  man 
who  shpuld  act  on  such  suppositions  would  tie  fit  only  for  ^aint 
Luke's.  And  we  do  pot  see  why  suppositions  on  which  no 
rational  man  would  act  in  ordinary  life  should  be  adii)it(ed  into 
history. 

Mr  Montagu's  notion  that  Bacon  desired  ppwer  pnly  in  order 
tp  do  good  to  manlcind,  appears  qpmewhat  strange  to  iis,  when  we 
consider  how  Bacon  afterwards  used  power,  and  hgw  he  lost  it. 
Surely  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  mankind  by  taking  Lady 
Wharton's  broad  pieces,  and  Sir  John  Kennedy's  cabinet,  was  not 
of  such  rfist  importance  as  to  sanctify  all  the  means  which  might 
conduce  to  that  end.  If  the  case  were  fairly  stated,  it  would,  we 
much  fear,  stand  thus  i-. — Bapon  w^  ^  servile  advocate,  that  hs 
onight  be  a  corrupt  judge. 

Mr  Montagu  conceives  that  nqne  but -the  ignorant  and  unre- 
flectmg  can  tbiqk  Bacon  eensumble  for  any  thing  that  he  did  as 
counsd  for  the  Crown  j  and  maintains  that  no  advocate  can  justi-^ 
fiably  use  any  discretion  as  to  the  party  for  whom  he  appears. 
We  will  not  at  present  enquire  whether  the  doctrine  which  is  held 
on  this  subject,  by  English  lawyers,  be  or  be  not  agreeable  to  reason 
«nd  morality ; — whether  it  be  right  that  a  manshoi^ld,  wjth  a,  wig 
on  his  head,  and  a  band  round  nis  neck,  do  for  a  guinea  what, 
without  those  append^es,  he  wonld  think  it  wicked  and  infamous 
to  do  for  an  empire ; — whether  it  be  right  that,  not  merely  belie« 
ving  but  knowing  a  statement  to  be  true,  he  should  do  all  that 
can  be  done  by  sophistry,  by  rhetoiic,  by  solemn  asseveration,  by 
indignant  exclamation,  by  gesture,  by  play  of  features,  by  ter- 
rifying one  honest  witness,  by  perplexing  another,  to  cause  a,  jury 
to  think  that  statement  false.  It  is  not  necessary  on  the  present 
qecasion  to  decide  these  questions,  l^e  professional  rules,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  are  rules  to  which  many  wise  and  virtuous  men 
have  conformed,  and  are  daily  conforming.  If,  therefore.  Bacon 
did  no  more  than  these  n^es  requined  of  him,  we  shall  readily 
admit  that  he  was  blameless.  But  we  cmiceive  that  his  conduct 
was  net  justifiable  according  to  any  professional  rules  that  now 
exist  or  that  ever  existed  in  li^ngland.  ]t  has  always  been  held, 
that  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  prisoner  was  denied  the  help 
of  counsel,  and,  above  all,  in  capital  pases,  the  advocate  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  entitled,  and  bound,  to  exercise  a  discietioB. 
It  is  true  that,  af|er  the  Revolution,  when  the  Parliament  began  to 
iuke  in^uiaitioB  fpF  the  invecevt  hLppd  vhiph  had  Ve^  shed  by 
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the  last  Stuarts,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  defend  tbe  lawyen 
wbo  bad  been  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, on  the  ground  that  they  had  oDly  acted  professionally. 
Tbe  wretched  sophism  was  silenced  by  the  execrations  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons.  *  Things  will  never  be  well  done,'  Bud 
Mr  Foley,  <  tall  some  of  that  profession  be  made  examples.' 
'  Webavea  new  Bortofmonstersin  the  world,'  said  the  younger 
Hampden,  *  haranguing  a  man  to  death.  These  I  call  blood- 
',  hounds.     Sawyer  is  very  criminal  and  guilty  of  this  murder.' 

*  I  speak  to  discharge  my  conscience,'  said  Mr  Garroway.  'I 
'  will  not  have  tbe  blood  of  this  man  at  my  door.  Sawyer  demand- 
'  ed  judgment  against  him  and  execution.  I  believe  him  guilhr 
'  of  the  death  of  this  man.  Do  what  yon  will  with  him.'  '  If 
'  the  profession  of  the  law,'  said  the  elder  Hampden,  *  gives  a  man 

*  authority  to  murder  at  this  rate,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  men  to 
'  rise  and  exterminate  that  profession.'  Nor  was  this  language 
held  only  by  unlearned  country  gentlemen.  Sir  William  Willisms, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupuloua  lawyers  of  the  age,  took 
the  same  view  of  tbe  cAse.  He  had  not  hesitated,  he  said,  to 
take  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  because  they  were  al- 
lowed counsel.  But  he  maintained,  that  where  the  prisoner  was 
not  allowed  counsel,  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  was  bound  to 
exercise  a  discretion  ;  and  that  every  lawyer  who  neglected  this 
distinction  was  a  betrayer  of  the  law.  But  it  is  unDecessary  to 
cite  authority.  It  is  known  to  every  body  who  has  ever  looked 
into  a  court  of  quarter-sessions,  that  lawyers  do  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion in  criminal  cases;  and  it  is  plain  to  every  nan  of  commcm 
sense,  that  if  they  did  not  exercise  such  a  discretion,  they  would 
be  a  more  hateful  body  of  men  than  those  braros  who  used  to 
hire  out  their  stilettoes  in  Italy. 

Bacon  appeared  against  a  man  who  was  indeed  guilty  of  a  great 
offence,  but  who  had  been  his  benefactor  and  friend.  He  did 
more  than  this.  Nay,  be  did  more  than  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  Essex  would  have  been  jnstilied  in  doing.  He  employed 
all  the  art  of  an  advocate  in  order  to  make  the  prisoner's  coodact 
appear  more  inexcusable,  and  more  dangerous  to  tbe  state,  than  it 
really  had  beeo.  All  that  professional  duty  could,  in  any  case, 
have  required  of  him,  would  have  been  to  conduct  the  cause  so  aa 
to  ensure  a  conviction.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  circumHtaii- 
ce^  there  could  not  be  tbe  smallest  doubt  that  the  Earl  would  be 
found  guilty.  Tbe  character  of  the  crime  waa  unequivocal.  It 
had  been  committed  recently — in  broad  day-light — in  the  streets 
of  the  capital — in  the  presence  of  thousands.  If  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  on  which  an  advocate  had  no  temptation  to  resort  to 
extraneons  topics  for  tbe  purpose  of  blinding  the  judgment,  and 
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infiaming  the  passions  of  a  tribunal,  thb  was  that  occasion.  Why 
then  resort  to  arguments  which,  while  they  could]  add  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  the  case,  considered  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
tended  to  aggravate  the  moral  guilt  of  the  fatal  enterprise, 
and  to  excite  fear  and  resentment  in  that  quarter  from  which 
alone  the  Earl  could  now  expect  mercy  ?  Why  remind  the 
audience  of  the  arts  of  the  ancient  tyrants?  Why  deny,  what 
every  body  knew  to  he  the  truth,  that  a  powerful  faction  at  court 
had  toug  sought  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  prisoner?  Why,  above 
all,  institute  a  parallel  between  the  unhappy  culprit  and  the  most 
wicked  and  most  successful  rebel  of  the  age?  Was  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  do  all  that  professional  duty  required  without  re- 
minding a  jealous  sovereign  of  the  League,  of  the  barricades,  and 
of  all  the  humiliations  which  a  too  powerful  subject  had  heaped 
on  Henry  the  Third  ? 

But  if  we  admit  the  plea  which  Mr  Montagu  urges  in  defence 
of  what  Bacon  did  as  an  advocate,  what  soall  we  say  of  the 
*  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex  ? '  Here 
at  least  there  was  no  pretence  of  professional  obligation.  Even 
those  who  may  think  it  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter  his  bene^tors,  for  a  proper  consideration,  will  hardly  say 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  write  abusive  pamphlets  against  them,  after 
they  are  in  their  graves.  Bacon  excused  himself  oy  saying  that  he 
was  not  answerable  for  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  that  he  fur- 
nished on^y  the  language.  But  why  did  he  endow  such  purposes 
with  words  ?  Could  no  hack-writer,  without  virtue  or  shame, 
be  found  to  exaggerate  the  errors,  already  so  dearly  expiated,  uf 
a  gentle  and  noble  spirit  ?  Every  age  produces  those  links  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  baboon.  Every  age  is  fertlli:  of  Concanens, 
of  Gildons,  and  of  Antony  Pasquins.  But  was  it  for  Bacon  so 
to  prostitute  his  intellect?  Could  he  not  feel  that  while  he 
rounded  and  pointed  some  period  dictated  by  the  envy  of  Cfcil, 
OF  gave  a  plausible  form  to  some  slander  invented  by  the  das- 
tardly malignity  of  Cobham,  he  was  not  sinning  merely  against 
his  friend's  nonour  and  his  own  ?  Could  he  not  feel  that  letters, 
eloquence,  philosophy,  were  all  degraded  in  his  degradation  ? 

The  real  explanation  of  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious ;  and 
nothing  but  a  partiality  amounting  to  aruling  passion  could  cause 
any  body  to  miss  it.  The  moral  qualities  of  Bacon  were  not  of 
a  high  order.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  He  was 
not  inhuman  or  tyrannical.  He  bore  with  meekness  his  high 
civil  honours,  and  the  far  higher  honours  gained  by  his  intellect. 
He  was  vsry  seldom,  if  ever,  provoked  into  treating  any  person 
with  malignity  and  insolence.     No  man  more  readily  held  up  the 
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left  cheek  to  tfaow  who  had  smitten  the  right.  No  tnali  wss 
more  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  turoeth  away  wrath.  He 
Was  nerer  acoused  of  intemperance  in  his  pleasures.  His  eVen 
temper,  his  flowing;  courtesy,  the  general  respectability  of  bid  de- 
meanour, made  a  ravourable  impression  on  those  whd  Saw  him  In 
situations  which  do  not  severely  try  the  principles.  His  faolts 
were — we  write  it  with  pain — coldness  of  Heart,  and  meanness  of 
spirit.  He  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  feeling  strong  affec- 
tion, of  facing  great  dangers,  of  making  great  sacrifices.  His  de- 
tires  Were  set  on  things  below.  Wealth,  precedence,  titles,  pa- 
tronage,— the  mace,  the  seals,  the  coronet, — large  houses,  fair 
gardens,  rich  manors,  massy  serrices  of  plote,  gay  haitgittss, 
curious  cabinets, — had  as  great  attractions  for  him  as  fOr  any  of  tlie 
courtleis  who  dropped  bn  theit  knees  Ifl  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth 
passed  by,  and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the  King  of  Scots 
that  her  Grace  seemed  to  be  breaking  fast.  For  these  objetits  he 
had  stooped  to  ererv  thing  and  endured  ereir  thing.  For  these 
he  had  sued  in  the  humblest  manner,  and  wh^n  unjustly  and  un- 
graciously repulsed,  had  thanked  those  who  had  repulsed  him, 
and  had  begun  to  sue  again.  For  these  objects,  as  sooQ  aS  he 
found  that  the  smallest  show  of  independence  in  Parliament  was 
offensive  to  the  Queen,  he  had  abased  himself  to  the  dust  before 
her,  and  implored  forgiveness.  In  terms  better  suited  to  a  convicted 
thief  than  to  a  knight  of  the  shire.  For  these  he  joined,  and  for 
these  he  forsook  Lord  Essex.  He  continued  to  plead  bis  patron's 
cause  with  the  Queen  as  long  as  he  thought  that  by  pleadmg  thtit 
cause  he  might  serve  himself.  Nay — he  went  further — for  h\s 
feelings,  though  Hot  warm,  were  kind — he  pleaded  that  cause  is 
long  as  he  thought  that  he  could  plead  it  without  injury  to  him- 
seln  But  when  It  became  evident  that  Esses  was  going  head- 
long to  his  ruin,  Bacon  began  to  tremble  for  his  own  fortunes. 
What  he  had  to  feaf  would  not  indeed  have  been  very  alarming 
to  a  man  of  lofty  character.     It  was  not  death.     It  was  tot  iin- 

[irisonment.  It  was  the  loss  of  court-favour.  It  was  the  being 
eft  behind  by  others  in  the  career  of  ambition.  It  was  the  hdvin^ 
leisure  to  filiish  the  Instawatio  Ma^a.  The  Queen  look^ 
coldly  on  him.  The  courtiers  began  to  consider  him  as  a  marked 
man.  He  determined  to  change  his  line  of  Conduct,  and  to  prff- 
Ceed  in  a  new  course  with  so  much  vigour  as  to  ntake  up  for  lost 
time.  When  once  he  had  determined  to  act  Against  his  friend, 
knowing  himself  to  he  suspected,  he  acted  with  more  zeal  tbao 
Would  have  been  necessary  or  justifiable  if  he  had  been  employed 
flf^nst  a  stranger.  He  exerted  his  professional  talents  to  sbed 
the  Earl's  blwd,  and  bis  literary  tftlents  to  blacken  the  Carl's 
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memory.  It  te  certain  (bat  his  conduct  excited  at  the  time  great 
and  general  disapprobation.  While  Elizabeth  lived,  indeed,  this 
disapprobation,  though  deeply  felt,  was  not  loudly  expressed. 
Bat  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 

The  aealth  of  the  Queen  had  long  been  decaying ;  and  the 
operaliOD  of  age  and  disease  w&s  now  aadsted  by  acute  mental 
suffering.  The  pitiable  melancholy  of  her  last  days  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  her  fond  regret  for  Essex.  But  we  are  disposed 
to  atttibute  her  dejection  partly  to  physical  causeS)  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  her  courtiers  and  mtnutert.  They  did  all  in  theit' 
power  to  conceal  from  her  the  intrigues  which  they  were  carrying 
on  at  the  Court  of  Scotland.  But  her  keen  sagacity  was  not  to 
be  BO  deceived.  She  did  not  know  the  whole.  But  she  knew 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  men  who  were  impatient  for  that  new 
World  which  was  to  begin  at  her  death,— <who  hod  never  been  at- 
tached to  hex  by  affection, — and  who  Were  now  but  very  slightly 
attached  to  her  by  interest.  Prostration  and  ilattery  could  not 
conceal  from  her  the  cruel  truth,  that  those  whom  she  had  trusted 
and  promoted  had  never  loved  her,  and  were  fast  ceasing  to  fear 
her.  Unablfl  to  avenge  herself,  and  too  proud  to  complain,  she 
suffered  sorrow  and  resentment  to  prey  on  her  heart,  till,  after  a 
long  career  of  power,  prosperity  and  glory,  she  died  sick  and 
weary  of  the  world. 

James  mounted  the  throne  ;  and  Bacon  employed  all  his  ad- 
dress to  obtain  for  himself  a  share  of  the  favour  of  his  new  mas- 
ter. This  was  no  difficult  task.  The  faults  of  James,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  prince,  were  numerous ;  but  insensibility  to  the 
claims  of  genius  and  learning  was  not  amongst  them.  He  was 
indeed  made  up  of  two  men,— a  witty,  Well-read  scholar,  who 
wrote,  disputed,  and  harangued,— and  a  nervous  drivelling  idiot, 
who  acted.  If  he  had  been  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  or  a  Pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  it  is  not  improbable  that  be  would  have 
left  a  highly  respectable  name  to  posterity,^ — (hat  he  would  have 
distinguished  himself  among  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and 
iraioog  the  Divines  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort,— that  he 
woola  have  been  regarded  by  the  literary  world  as  no  contempti- 
ble rival  of  VoEsius  and  Casaubon.  But  fortune  placed  him  in  a 
situation  in  which  his  weakneeses  covered  him  with  disgrace;  and 
in  which  his  accomplishments  brought  him  no  honour.  In  a  col- 
lege, much  eccentricity  and  childishness  would  have  been  readily 
Eardoned  in  so  learned  a  mau.  But  all  that  learnmg  could  do  for 
im  on  ^e  throne,  was  to  make  people  think  him  a  pedant  as  well 
as  a  fool. 

Bacon  was  favourably  tecdved  at  Court ;  imd  soon  found  that 
hit  diance  of  promotion  was  not  diminished  by  the  death  of  the 
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Qil««n.  He  was  solicitous  to  be  knuhtett — for  t«:«iefsoqii^i^J^cb, 
are  somewhat  amusing.     The   KiDg^hftd  ftlreaijy  ^ti^b^iH^C 
Loadon,  and  Bacon  found  himself  the  only  untitled  person  \\y.h\t 
moss  at  Gray's  Ion.     This  was  not  ve 
had  also,  to  quote  his  own  words,   *  foi 
'  ter,  a  handsome  maiden,  to  his  liking, 
he  begged  his  cousio   Robert  Cecil,  ' 

*  Loidsbip'  to  use  his  interest  in  his  be 
saccessful.  Bacon  was  one  of  three  hi 
the  coronation-day,  received  the  honou 
knighthood.  The  handsome  maiden, 
Barnham,  soon  after  consented  to  becc 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  though  on 
con's  prospects,  was  in  one  respect  an 
The  new  King  had  always  felt  kindly 
had  been  zealous  for  the  Scotch  sncct 

came  to  the  throne,  began  to  show  favour  to  the  house  of  XJe^t' 
reux,  and  to  those  who  had  stood  by  that  house  in  its  adversity.. 
Every  body  was  now  at  liberty  to  speak  out  respectijqg  those  ^r-' 
mentable  events  in  which  Bacon  had  borne  so  large  a  sbaw-! 
Elizabeth  was  scarcely  cold  when  the  public  feeling  b«gan  to. 
manifest  itself  by  marks  of  respect  towards  Lord  .Southani^nt 
That  accomplished  nobleman,  who  will  be  rememhered  to  the 
latest  ages  as  the  generous  and  discerning  patron  of  Shakspeare, 
was  held  in  honour  by  his  contemporaries,  chiefly  on  account  pf  the 
devoted  affection  which  he  had  borne  to  Essex.  He  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  together  with  his  friend ;  but  the  Queen  had. 
spared  his  life,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  he  was  still  a  prisoner. 
A  crowd  of  victors  hastened  to  the  Tower  to  congra^tiuate  ihiin 
on  his  approaching  deliverance.  With  that  crowd  Bacon  could 
not  venture  to  mingle.  The  multitude  loudly  condemned  him'i ' 
and  his  conscience  told  him  that  the  multitude  had  but  top  much 
reason.  He  excused  himself  to  Southampton  by  letter,,  in  teims 
which,  if  be  had,  as  Mr  Montagu  conceives,  done  only  wfyti  at:  a 
subject  and  an  advocate  he  was  bound  to  do,  must  ba  aop^ered 
as  shamefully  servile.  He  owns  his  fear  that  bis  atten4aiiae 
would  give  offence,  and  that  his  professions  of  regard  wot^idobfwn 
no  credit.  '  Yet,'  says  he,  '  it  is  as  true  as  a  thing  that  GoA, 
'  knoweth,  that  this  great  change  hath  wrought  in  toe  no  ctW 
'  chaoge  towards  your  Lordship  than  this,  that  1  may.safejy  ^^  that 

*  to  you  now  which  I  was  truly  before.'  ,  .t/' 

How.  Southampton  received  these  apologies  we  ar^  nft^iaforved' 

But  it  is  certain  tnat  the  general  opinion  was  pronounced  Agfun^t 

Bacw)  id  a  mapner  not  to  be  misiuiderstood.  Soon  after,  iiis  mar* 

•  .  riage  he  put  frnth  a  d^ence  of  bis  conduct,  In  the  iofm/^-^X'^^^ 
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to  tbe  Eari  of  Deron.  Hiis  track  seems  to  as  to  prove  only  the 
exceeding  badness  of  a  cause  for  which  such  talents  could  do  so 
little. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Bacon's  Defence  had  much  effect  on  his 
eontempor&iies.  But  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  con- 
duct  had  made  appears  to  have  been  gradually  effaced.  Indeed 
it  must  be  some  very  peculiar  cause  that  can  make  a  man  like  him 
long  unpopular.  His  talents  secured  him  from  contempt,  bis  temper 
and  his  manners  from  hatred.  There  is  scarcely  any  story  so  black 
that  it  may  not  be  got  over  by  a  man  of  great  abilities,  whose 
abilities  are  uniteawith  caution,  good-humour,  patience,  and 
affability, — who  pays  daily  sacrifice  to  Nemesis,  who  is  a  delight- 
ful companion,  a  serviceaole  though  not  an  ardent  friend,  and 
a  dangerous  yet  a  placable  enemy.  Waller  in  the  next  gene- 
ration was  an  eminent  instance  of  this.  Indeed  Waller  had 
much  more  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  common  with  Bacoii. 
To  the  higher  intellectual  qualities  of  the  great  English  philoso- 
pher,— to  the  genius  which  has  made  an  immortal  epocli  in  the 
history  of  science, — Waller  had  indeed  no  pretensions.  But  the 
mind  of  Waller,  as  ^  as  it  extended,  coincided  with  that  of  Ba- 
eon,  and  might,  so  to  speak,  have  been  cut  out  of  that  of  Bacon. 
In  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  an  object  of  interest  and  vene- 
ration to  posterity,  there  was  no  comparison  between  them.  But 
in  the  qualities  by  which  chiefly  a  man  is  known  to  bis  contem- 
poraries there  was  a  striking  similarity.  Considered  as  men  of 
the  world,  as  courtiers,  as  politicians,  as  associates,  as  allies,  as 
enemies,  they  had  nearly  tne  same  merits  and  the  same  defects. 
They  were  not  malignant.  They  were  not  tyrannical.  But  they 
wanted  warmth  of  affection  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  There 
were  many  things  which  they  loved  better  than  virtue,  and  which 
'  they  feared  more  than  guilt.  Yet  after  they  bad  stooped  to  acts 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  in  the  most  partial 
narratives  without  strong  disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  public 
still  continued  to  regard  them  with  a  feeling  not  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  esteem.  The  hyperbole  of  Juliet  seemed  to  be 
verified  with  respect  to  them.  '  Upon  their  brows  shame  was 
'  ashamed  to  sit.'  Every  body  seemed  as  desirous  to  throw  a  veil 
over  their  aiisconduct  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  Clarendon,  who 
felt,  and  who  had  reason  to  feel,  strong  personal  dislike  towards 
Waller,  speaks  of  him  thus  : — '  There  needs  no  more  to  be  said 

*  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit  and  pleasantness  of 

*  his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover 
'  a  worid  of  very  great  faults, — that  is,  so  to  cover  them  that  they 
'  wei«  not  taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach, — viz.,  a  narrowness  in 
'  bis  natare  to  the  lowest  d^p^e, — an  abjectness  and  want  of 
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'  eounge  to  suppsrt  lam  in  aay  Tirtaoua  underUfcfng, — ad  instana- 

*  tion  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  raiaest  and  stoat  im> 

*  peiioua  nature  could  be  contented  wi^. ...  It  bad  power  to  re- 

*  concUe  him  to  those  whom  he  bad  most  offended  and  provotced, 

*  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company 

*  was  acceptable  where  his  spirit  was  odious,  and  he  was  at  least 
'pitied where  he  was  most  detested.'  Much  of  this,  with  some 
BofMning,  might,  we  fear,  be  applied  to  Bacon.  The  infiumce 
of  Waller's  talents,  manners,  and  accomplishments,  died  with  him ; 
and  tfie  world  has  pronounced  an  unbiassed  sentence  on  his  cbarac- 
fer.     A  few  flowing  lines  are  not  bribe  sufficient  to  perrert  the 

iudgment  of  posterity.  But  the  influence  of  Bacon  Is  felt  aiid  will 
ong  be  felt  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Leniently  as  he  was 
treated  by  his  contemporaries,  posterity  has  treated  him  more  le- 
niently  still.  Turn  where  we  may,  the  trophies  of  that  mighty  Intel- 
lect are  full  in  view.  We  are  judging  Manlius  in  sight  of  the  Capitol. 
Under  the  reign  of  James,  Bacon  grew  rapidly  in  fortune  and 
favour.  In  1604  ne  was  appointed  King's  Counsel,  with  a  fee  of 
forty  pounds  a-year;  and  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a-year  was 
settled  upon  him.  In  1607  he  became  Solicitor-General;  id 
1612  Attorney-General.  He  continued  to  distinguish  himself 
in  Parliament,  particularly  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  one 
excellent  measure  on  which  the  King's  heart  was  set, — the 
anion  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Buch 
an  intellect  to  discover  many  irresistible  al^umeuts  in  favour 
of  Such  a  scheme.  He  conducted  the  great  case  of  the  PoA 
Nati  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
judges, — a  decision  the  legality  of  which  may  be  questioned, 
out  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  must  be  acknowledged, — was  In 
a  great  measure  attributed  to  his  dexterous  management.  Wbile 
actively  engag;ed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  In  the  courts 
of  law,  he  stilffound  leisure  for  letters  and  philosophy.  The  sa- 
ble treatise  on  the  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'  which  at  a  later 
period  was  expanded  into  the  De  Augtnentia,  appeared  In  160&- 
The  *  >^^sdom  of  the  Ancients, '—a  Work  which,  if  It  had  proceedeil 
ttom  any  other  writer,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  masler- 
biece  of  wit  and  learning,  but  which  adds  little  to  the  fame  of 
Bacon,  was  printed  in  1609.  In  the  mean  time  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  was  slowly  proceeding.  Several  distinguished  men  of 
learning  bad  been  permitted  to  see  ^ketches  or  (ustached  portions 
of  that  extraordinary  book ;  and  though  they  were  not  generellj 
disposed  to  admit  the  soundness  of  the  author's  views/ they  spoke 
witn  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  genuls.  Sir  Thomas  Boaleyi 
Uie  founder  of  the  most  magnificent  of  English  libraries,  «u 
among  those  stubborn  CoHservattres  who  considered  the  hopes 
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tcA  wiaA  BftooK  kx&ed  fi»wu;d  to  tV  ftijhwi  dasUsifl^  9^  ^ 
hmoan  race  as  ottetly  okiiQ«nc«l ;  Mod  wKo  n^wded  vitV  di^^ 
asd  avenioQ  tke  itmovatHtg  spijot  of  the  ^ew  uhtftiOAtica  i^  itlur 
iMopby.  Yet  even  Bodley  ait^  peioaiii^  the  CogU^tH  e(  Vim—r 
oa«  of  tfae  most  precious  of  those  acftltefed  Uavea  Qut  oi  wbicli 
th&  great  oracular  voluiae  was  afterwards  isitde  up — j^el^aonleds^ 
tlntt  io  '  those  very  points,  and  in  all  juofiiQsaU  »tid  plgts  ia  t^^^t 
'book,  Bacon  showed  himself  a  maater-wofkniaai' — tiadthat'tl 
*  could  not  beguBKaid  but  all  the  treatise  oy^  did  abound  with 
'  ^olce  conoeits  of  the  present  state  of  learning,  and  with  worthy 
*- cbntemplatioiis  of  the  means  to  pmoure  iC  Ii)  1^1^  ft  i\^9 
edition  of  the  *  Essays '  appeared,  with  additions  surpas^ng  tt^a 
OT^inal  collection  both  in  bulk  and  quality.  Nor  did  the^?  p^F- 
suits  distract  Bacon's  attention  from  a  work  the  most  VidMOUBi 
tke  most  glorious,  and  the  most  useful  that  er^n  hi^  9>if(t|tJ[ 
^wers  eould  hare  aeUeved,  '  the  reducing  twd  recomptUag/ 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  *■  of  the  laws  of  England-' 

Unhappily  he  was  at  that  rery  time  employed  ip  pervei^inA 
tbose  laws  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny.  When  Oliver  St 
John  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  maintaining  that 
the  King  had  no  right  to  levy  benevolences,  and  was  for  bis  manly 
and  constitutional  conduct  sentenced  to  im prison meitt  during  the 
royal  pleasure,  and  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds.  Bacon  apr 
peared  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  About  the  same  time  h^ 
was  deeply  engaged  in  a  still  more  disgraceful  transaction.  A9 
aged  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Peacham,  was  accused  of  treason 
on  account  of  some  passages  of  a  sermon  which  was  found  in  his 
etudy.  I'he  sermon,  whether  written  by  him  or  not,  had  never 
been  preached.  It  did  not  appear  that  ne  had  any  intention  ^ 
preaching  it.  The  most  servile  lawyers  of  those  servile  times  werp 
forced  to  admit  that  there  were  great  difiBculties  both  as  to  the  facts 
and  09  to  the  law.  Bacon  was  employed  to  remove  [hose  difficul- 
IJfeS.  He  was  employed  to  settle  the  question  of  law  by  tampering 
with  the  Judges,  and  the  question  of  fact  by  torturing  the  prisoner. 
Three  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  tractable. 
But  Coke  was  made  of  different  stuff.  Pedant,  bigot,  and  savagp 
as  he  was,  he  had  qualities  which  bore  a  strong,  though  a  veiy 
disagreeable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  highest  virtues  which  a 
public  man  can  possess.  He  was  an  ezoeption  to  a  maxim  which 
we  believe  to  be  generally  true, — that  those  who  trample  on  the 
helpless  are  disposed  to  tvhige  to  the  pow^ful.  He  behaved  with 
l^nws  rudeness  to  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  and  with  execrable  cruelty 
to  prisoners  on  trial  for  their  lives.  But  be  stood  up  majifully . 
•gainst  the  King  and  the  Kng's  fitvouritea.  No  man  of  that  a^ 
'Appeared  to  so  wtW  adruita^  vitea  he  was  xqqtosed  tP  an  iut^ 
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rior,  and  was  in  the  wrong.  But,  on  the  oUier  hand,  it  b  but  fair 
to  admit  that  no  man  of  that  age  made  so  creditable  a  figuie  when 
he  was  opposed  to  a  superior,  and  happened  to  be  in  the  right. 
Or  such  occasions,  his  half-suppressed  insolence  and  his  impractica- 
hie  obstinacy  had  a  respectable  and  interesting  appearance,  when 
compared  with  the  abject  servility  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  was  stubborn  and  surly.  He  declared 
that  it  was  a  new  and  a  highly  improper  practice  in  the  Judges  to 
confer  with  a  law-officer  of  the  crown  about  capital  cases  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  try ;  and  for  some  time  he  resolutely 
kept  aloof.     But  Bacon  was  equally  artful  and  persevering.      '  I 

*  am  not  wholly  out  of  hope,'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  •  that 
'  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I  have  in  some  dark  manner  put 

*  him  ia~doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  be  singular.' 
After  some  time  Bacon's  dexterity  was  successful;  and  Cdie,  bu1> 
lenly  and  reluctantly,  followed  the  example  of  his  brethren. 
But  in  order  to  convict  Feacham  it  was  necessary  to  find  fitcts 
its  well  as  law.  Accordingly,  this  wretched  old  man  was  put  to 
the  rack  ;  and,  while  undei^oing  the  horrible  infliction,  was  exa- 
mined by  Bacon,  but  in  vain.  No  confession  could  be  wrung 
out  of  him ;  and  Bacon  wrote  to  the  king,  complaining  that 
Peacham  had  a  dumb  devil.  At  length  the  trial  came  on.  A 
conviction  was  obtained  ;  but  the  charges  were  so  obviously  fu- 
tile, that  the  government  could  not,  tor  very  shame,  carry  the 
sentence  into  execution  ;  and  Peacham  was  suffered  to  languish 
away  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  prison. 

All  this  frightful  story  Mr  Montagu  relates  fiurly.  He  neither 
conceals  nor  distorts  any  material  fact.  But  be  can  see  nothing 
deserving  of  condemnation  in  Bacon's  conduct.  He  tells  us  most 
truly  that  we  ought  not  to  try  the  men  of  one  age  by  the  standard 
of  another,— that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  not  to  be  pronounced  a 
had  man,  because  he  left  a  woman  to  be  executed  for  witchcraft, 
— that  posterity  will  not  be  justified  in  censuring  judges  of  our 
time,  for  selling  offices  in  their  courts,  according  tothe  established 
practice,  bad  as  that  pracdce  was, — and  that  Bacon  is  entitled  to 
simitar  indulgence.  '  To  persecute  the  lover  of  truth,'  says  Mr 
Montagu,  '  for  opposing  established  customs,  and  to  censure  him 

*  in  after  ages  for  not  having  been  more  strenuous  in  opposition, 

*  are  errors  wluch  will  never  cease  until  the  pleasure  of  self-eleva- 
'  tion  from  the  depression  of  superiority  is  no  more.' 

We  have  no  dispute  with  Mr  Montagu  about  the  genera!  pro- 

position.     We  assent  to  every  word  of  it.     But  does  it  apply  to 

•  the  present  case  ?     Is  it  true  that  in  the  time  of  James  L  it  was 

the  csiablishf^d  practice  for  the  law-ofiicers  of  the  Crown  to  hold 

privcite  cousuhations  with  the  judges,  tonehiug  ca|atal  cases  which 
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tkese  judges  were  afterwards  to  try?  Certainly  not.  I9  th« 
very  page  in  which  Mr  Montagu  asserts  that  '  the  influencing  a 
'  judge  out  of  court  seems  at  that  period  scarcely  to  have  been 
*  cODBidered  as  ioiproper,'  he  gives  the  very  words  of  Sir  Edwafd 
Coke  on  the  subject.  '  I  will  not  thus  declare  what  may  be  my 
'judgment  by  these  auricular  confessions  of  neic  and  pernicious 
'  tendency,  and  noi  according  to  Hie  customs  of  the  realm.'  Is  it 
posftible  to  imagine  that  Coke, — who  had  himself  been  Attorney- 
General  during  thii  teen  years,  whohad  conducted  afar  greater  num- 
ber of  important  state- prosecutions  than  any  other  lawyer  named 
in  English  history,  and  who  had  passed  with  scarcely  any  interval 
from  the  Attorney- Generalship  to  the  first  seat  in  the  first  criminal 
court  in  the  realm, — could  have  been  startled  at  an  invitation  to 
confer  with  the  crown-lawyets,  and  could  have  pronounced  the 
practice  new,  if  it  had  really  been  an  established  usage  ?  We 
well  know  that  where  property  only  was  at  stake,  it  was  then  a 
common,  though  a  most  culpable  practice,  in  the  judges  to  listen 
to  private  solicitation.  But  the  practice  of  tampering  with  judges 
in  order  to  procure  capital  convictions,  we  believe  to  have  been 
new,  first,  because  Coke,  who  understood  those  matters  better 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  asserted  it  to  be  new  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  neither  Bacon  nor  Mr  Montagu  has  shown  a  single  pre- 
cedent. 

How  then  stands  the  case  ?  Even  thus : — Bacon  was  not  con- 
forming to  an  usage  then  generally  admitted  to  be  proper.  He 
was  not  even  the  last  lingering  adherent  of  an  old  abuse.  It 
would  have  been  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  such  a  man  to  be  in 
this  last  situation.  Yet  this  last  situation  would  have  been  ho* 
Dournble  compared  with  that  in  which  he  stood.  He  was  guilty 
oF  attempting  to  introduce  into  the  courts  of  law  an  odious  abuse 
for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found.  Intellectually,  he  was 
better  fitted  than  any  man  that  England  has  ever  produced  for 
the  work  of  improving  her  institutions.  But,  unhappily,  we  see 
that  he  did  not  scruple  to  exert  his  great  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  into  those  institutions  new  corruptions  of  the  foulest 
kind. 

The  same,  or  neatly  the  same,  may  be  said  of  the  torturing  of 
Peaoham.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  tii 
priety  of  torturing  prisoners  was  generi 
admit  this  as  an  excuse, — though  we  sh( 
in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Bacon  thai 
nary  lawyer  or  politician.  But  the  fact 
torturing  prisoners  was  then  generally  a 
to  be  ill^&l,  and  was  execrated  by  tl 
More  than  thirty  years  before  Peacbam'i 
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BO  iBftdly  cffndetBned  by  Ae  voice  of  'Ae  itstmr,  ibatt  Lord  Bar- 
!e%h  ftrtriid  It  Necessary  to  pnbtish  an  Apdtbgy  for  bavinff  occa- 
Bionuliy  resorted  to  it/  But  Choagfa  ittt  dangers  whi«i  then 
threateired  the  government  were  oi  a  vtty  (fittereiit  kind  from 
those  which  Were  to  be  apprehended  fWm  any  thi^gf  ''**'  Peacbam 
could  write, — though  tne  hfe  of  the  Qseen  and  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  State  were  in  jeoipardy,-^^^^h0n^  the  circnmsttnces 
*ere  such  that  (ill  ordinary  fetes  migh't  ^eerb  to  be  Buperseded  by 
that  bigfiebt  law,  the  public  safety, — the  apology  did  riot  sstn^ 
the  country :  and  the  Queen  found  it  expedient  Co  issae  an  order 
positively  forbidding  the  torturing  of  state-prisoners  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  From  that  tirte,  the  practice  of  torturing,  which 
had  always  been  unpopular,  which  had  always  been  illegal,  had 
also  bee^  unusual.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1638, — only  four- 
teen years  after  the  time  when  Bacon  went  to  the  Tower  to  listen 
to  the  yells  of  Peacham, — the  judges  decided  that  Felton,  a  cri- 
minal who  neither  deserved  nor  Was  likely  to  obtain  any  extraor- 
dinary indulgence,  could  not  lawfully  be  put  to  the  question.  We 
therefore  say  that  Bacon  stands  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  in  which  Mr  Montagu  tries  to  place  him.  .  Bacon  was  here 
distinctly  behind  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  ioob  of 
power  who  persisted  in  a  practice  the  most  barbarous  and  tlie 
most  absurd  that  has  ever  disgraced  jurisprudence, — in  a  practice 
of  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  Elizabeth  and  her  mini- 
sters had  been  ashamed, — in  a  practice  which,  a  few  yeare  later, 
no  sycophant  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  had  the  heart,  or  the  fore- 
bead,  to  defend. 

Bacon  far  behind  his  age  I  Bacon  far  behind  Sir  Edward 
Coke  I  Bacon  clinging  to  explode  abuses  I  Bacon  withstand- 
ing the  pn^ess  of  improvement !  Bacon  strutting  to  push 
back  the  numan  mind  I  The  words  seem  strange.  Theysonnd 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Yet  the  fact  is  even  so :  and  the 
explanation  may  be  readily  found  by  any  person  who  is  not 
blinded  by  prejudice.  Mr  Montagu  cahnot  believe  that  so  extra- 
ordinary a  man  as  Bacon  could  be  guilty  of  a  bad  action, — as  if 
history  were  not  made  up  of  the  bad  actions  of  extraordinary 
men, — as  if  all  the  most  noted  destroyers  and  deceivers  of  our 
species,  all  the  founders  of  arbitrary  governments  and  false  reli- 
gions, had  not  been  extraordinary  men, — as  if  nine-tenths  of  the 
calamities  which  have  befkllen  the  bum&n  race  had  any  other 
origin  than  the  union  of  high  -infclligence  nith  low  desires. 

"  litis  p^er  is  coutnned  in  the  Htcriiian  MwetUaiy.     It  is  dated 
.  4568. 
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Bacon  kqew  this  well.  He  has  told  us  tliat  tbere  are  persons, 
'  scientia  tanquam  angefi  alati,  cupiditatibus  rero  tanquam  ser- 
'  pentesqui  hunu  replant  :'*  and  it  did  not  require  his  admirable 
sagacity  and  his  extensive  converse  wilii  mankind  to  make  the 
discovery.  Indeed,  he  had  only  to  look  ^thin.  The  difference 
between  flie  soaring  angel,  and  the  creeping  snake,  wag  but  a  type 
of  the  difference  between  Bacon  the  philosopher  and  Bactm  the 
Attorney-General,— Bacon  seeking  for  Trath,  and  Bacon  seeking 
for  the  Seals.  Those  who  survey  only  one-half  of  his  character 
may  speak  of  him  with  unmijed  admiration  or  with  nnmlxed  con- 
tempt. But  those  only  judge  of  him  correctly,  who  take  in  at 
one  view  Bacon  in  speculation  and  Bacon  in  action.  Tliey  wiU 
have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  one  and  the  same  man 
^ould  have  been  far  before  his  age  and  tar  behind  it, — ^in  oneHne 
the  boldest  and  most  useful  of  innovators, — in  another  line  the 
most  obstinate  champion  of  the  foulest  abuses.  In  his  Hbrary, 
all  bis  rare  powers  were  under  the  guidance  of  an  honest  ambi- 
tion,— of  an  enlarged  philanthropy,^of  a  sincere  love  of  trudi. 
There,  no  temptation  drew  him  away  from  the  right  course.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  could  pay  no  fees — Duns  Scotus  could  confer  no 
peerages.  The  '  Master  of  the  Sentences '  had  no  rich  reversions 
in  his  gift.  Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher when  he  came  forth  from  his  study  and  his  laboratory  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  which  ^lled  the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  In 
all  tnat  crowd  there  was  no  man  equally  qualified  to  render  great 
and  lasting  services  to  mankind.  But  in  all  that  crowd  there  was 
not  a  heart  more  set  on  things  which  no  man  ought  to  suffer  to  be 
necessary  to  his  happiness, — on  things  which  can  often  be  obtained 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  integrity  and  honour.  To  be  the  leader 
of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  improvement, — to  found  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  intellectual  dynasties  a  more  prosperous  and 
a  more  enduring  empire, — to  be  revered  to  the  latest  generations 
as  the  most  illustrious  among  the  benefactora  of  mankind, — all 
this  was  within  his  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him  nothing 
while  some  quibbling  special  pleader  was  promoted  before  him 
to  the  bench, — while  some  heavy  country  gentleman  took  pre- 
cedence of  him  by  virtue  of  a  purchased  coronet, — while  some 
.pander,  happy  in  a  fair  wife,  could  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute 
from  Buckingham, — awhile  some  buffoon,  versed  in  all  the  latest 
scandal  of  the  court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh  from  James. 

During  a  loqg  course  of  years,  his  unworthy  ambition  was 
crowned  with  success.    "His  sagacity  early  enabled  him  to  pei^ 

"*  De  Augmmtit,  Lib.  v.  cap.  I. 
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ceive  who  was  likely  to  becoma  tbe  most  powerful  man  in  tbe. 
kingdom.  He  probably  knew  the  King's  mind  before  it  was  known 
to  the  King  himself,  and  attached  himself  to  Villiera,  while  the 
less  diEcerniitg  crowd  of  courtiers  still  continuei)  to  &wn  <Hi 
Somerset.  The  influence  of  the  younger  favourite  beeame  greater 
daily.  The  contest  between  toe  rivals  might,  however,  have 
lasted  long,  but  for  that  frightful  crime  which,  in  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  effected  by  the  research  and  ingenuity  of  hiBtoriam, 
is  Btili  covered  with  so  mysterious  on  obscurity.  The  descent  of 
Somerset  had  been  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  lapse.  It 
now  became  a  headlong  full ;  and  Villiers,  left  without  a  com- 
petitor, rapidly  rose  to  a  height  of  power  such  as  no  subject 
since  Wolsey  had  attained. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  cele- 
brated courtiers  who,  at  diiferent  times,  extended  their  patronage 
to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  £ssex  or  Villiers  was 
the  more  eminently  distinguished  by  those  graces  of  person  and 
manner  which  have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more 
than  their  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave;  and 
both,  like  most  men  who  are  constitutionally  brave,  were  open 
and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and  headstrong.  Both  were 
destitute  of  the  abilities  and  the  information  which  are  necessary 
to  statesmen.  Yet  both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishments  which 
liad  made  them  conspicuous  in  tilt-yards  and  bail-rooins,  aspired 
to  rule  the  state.  Both  owed  their  elevation  to  the  personal  at- 
tachment of  the  sovereign ;  and  in  both  cases  this  attachment 
was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  that  it  perplexed  observers, — that  it 
still  continues  to  perplex  historians, — and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much 
scandal  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  unfounded.  Each  of  them 
.treated  the  sovereign  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  a  rudeness 
which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petulance  ruined  Essex, 
who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  naturally  as  proud  as  his  own,  and 
accustomed,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the  most  respectful 
observance.  But  tnere  was  a  wide  diSerence  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was  timid  from 
the  cradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak,  had  not  been  fortified - 
by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His  life,  till  he  came  to  England,  had 
beeu  a  series  of  mortifications  and  humiliations.  With  all  his 
high  notions  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he  was 
never  his  own  master  "for  a  day.  In  spite  of  his  kingly  title,— 
in  spite  of  his  despotic  theories,  he  was  to  the  last  a  slave  at- 
heart.  Villiers  treated  him  like  one ;  and  this  course,  though  ■ 
adopted,  we  believe,  merely  from  temper,  succeeded  ss  well  aa  if 
it  had  been  a  system  of  policy  formed  after  mature  deiiberstion. 

In  generosity,  in  sensibility,  in  capacity  for  friendship,  Essex 
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farvsurpmsed  BodEingham.  Indeed  Bncklngbmi  can  acarcely 
be  flsid'  to  have  bad  any  friend,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  two 
prracefi,  over  whom  succeMirely  he  exerased  so  wonderful  an 
influence.  Essex  was  to  the  last  adored  by  tbe  people.  Bu(^- 
ingbam  was  always  a  most  unpopular  man ;  except  perhaps  far  a 
very  short  time  after  his  return  from  the  childish  visit  to  Spain. 
Essex  fell  a  victim  to  the  rigour  of  the  government  amidst  the 
1  amen  tali  on  s  of  tbe  people.  Buckingham,  execrated  by  tbe 
people,  and  solemnly  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  people,  and 
was  lamented  by  none  but  his  master. 

The  way  ia  which  the  two  favourites  acted  towards  Bacon  was 
highly  characteristic,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  old  and  true 
saying, — that  a  man  is  generally  more  inclined  to  feel  kindly  to- 
wards one  on  wbotii  he  has  conferred  favours  than  towards  one 
from  whom  he  has  received  them.  Essex  loaded  Bacon  with  be- 
nefits, and  never  thought  that  he  bad  done  enough.  It  never 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  noble 
that  the  poor  barrister  whom  be  treated  with  such  munificent 
kindness  was  not  his  equal.  It  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
perfect  sincerity  that  he  declared,  that  he  would  willingly  give  his 
sister  or  daoghter  in  marriage  to  his  friend.  He  was  in  general 
rawe  than  sufficiently  sensible  of'his  own  merits  ;  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  he  had  ever  deserved  well  of  Bacon.  On  that 
cruel  day  when  they  saw  each  other  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  the  earl  taxed  his  perfidious  friend  with  unkindness 
and  insincerity,  but  never  with  ingratitude.  Even  in  such  a  mo- 
ment, more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  noble  heart 
was  too  great  to  vent  itself  in  such  a  reproach. 

Villiere,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  much  to  Bacon.  When  their 
acq^ntance  began.  Sir  Francis  was  a  man  of  mature  age,  of 
brgb  station,  and  of  established  fame  as  a  politician,  an  advocate, 
and  s  writer.  Villters  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  a  younger  son 
of  a  IjKKise  then  of  no  great  note.  He  was  but  just  entering  on 
the  oareerof  oourt  favour ;  and  none  but  the  most  discerning  ob- 
servers could  as  yet  perceive  that  be  was  likely  to  distance  all  his 
competitor?.  The  countenance  and  advice  of  a  man  so  highly 
distinguished  as  the  Attorney- General,  must  have  been  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance  to  tbe  young  adventurer.  But  though 
VlUiera  was  the  obliged  party,  he  was  less  warmly  attached  to 
Bacon,  and  far  less  delicate  in  his  conduct  towards  him  than 
EsseX'bad  been. 

*  To  do  the  newfavourite  justice,  he  early  exerted  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  hisilhigtriouB  friend.  In  1616,  Sir  Francis  Was 
swom  of  the  Privy  Coundl;  end,  in  March,  1617,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Brackley,  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
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■  Oathfl  Jtb^'Mi^defiittday  of  teno,  be  rode  in  state  to 
WestniMterHaU,  with'the  Lord  Treasurer  on  bis  right  liandjtlie 
Lord  Ynvy  Seal  Km  jbie  left, — a  long  procession  of  students  and 
Hsben  before  hint. — "^^  ^  crowd  of  j^eers,  priry-councilloiSi  and 
judges,  following  is  liie  train.  Havu^  entered  his  court,  be  ad- 
dresied  the  splendid  auditory  in  a  grave  and  dignified  speech, 
which  proves  Jiow  wall  he  understood  tbose  judicial  duties  which 
be  afterwards  performed  so  ill.  Even  at  that  momenti — the 
proudeat  moment  of  his  life  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  and, 
it  may  be,  even  in  his  own, — be  cast  bade  a  look  of  lingerii^ 
affection  towards  tbose  noble  pursuits  from  which,  as  it  aeeme^ 
be  was  abont  to  be  estranged,  '  The  deplb  of  the  three  long 
'  vacations,'  said  he^  '  I  would  reserve  in  some  measure  free  from 
'  bunness  of  estate,  aud  for  studies,  arts,  and  sdences,  to  which 
'  of  my  own  nature  I  am  most  inclined.* 

The  yeius  during  whioh  Bacon  held  the  Great  Seal  were 
among  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  in  English  history.  Every 
thing  at  home  and  abroad  was  mismanaged.  First  came  the 
execution  erf  Raleigh,  an  act  which,  if  done  in  a  proper  manner, 
might  have  been  defensible,  but  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
Btances,  must  be  considered  as  a  dastardly  murder.  Worse  was 
behind— ^e  war  of  Bohemia — the  successes  of  Tilly  and  Spinola 
—the  Palatinate  conquered — the  Kiiu;'s  son-in-law  an  exile — 
the  house  of  Austria  dominant  on  the  Continent — the  Protestant 
religion  and  tbe  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body  trodden  undpr 
foot.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of 
England  furnished  matter  of  ridicule  to  all  the  nadons  of  Eurt^. 
The  love  of  peace  which  James  professed  would,  even  when 
indulged  to  an  in^olitic  excess,  have  been  respectable,  if  it  hod 
proceeded  from  tenderness  for  bis  people.  But  the  truth  is, 
that,  while  be  bad  nothing  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  the  natusil 
allies  of  England,  he  resorted  without  scruple  to  the  most  illegal 
and  oppressive  devices,  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  Buckingham 
and  Buckingham's  rdations  to  outshine  tbe  ancient  aristocracy 
of  tbe  realm.  Benevolences  were  exacted.  Patents  of  mono- 
poly were  multiplied.  All  tbe  resources  which  could  have  been 
employed  to  replenish  a  b^^ared  Exchequer,  at  the  close  of  a 
ruinous  war,  'Wereput  in  motion  during  this  season  of  ignominious 
peace. 

Tbe  vices  of  the  administration  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to 
tbe  weakness  of  Uie  King,  and  to  tbe  levity  and  violence  of  the 
favourite.  But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  Lord  Keeper.  For 
those  odioua  patents,  in  particular,  which  passed  the  Great  Seal 
while  it  was  in  hte  cba^e,  be  must  be  held  answezable.  Id  the 
^eecb  which  he  made  on  first  taking  bis  seat  in  bis  court,  be 
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iiad  p)e<%ed  faimself  to  discbwge  this  important  part  of  lib  func- 
tions with  the  greatest  ratttion  ami  iinpartialitj'.  He  had  de- 
dared  that  he  *  troiild  walk  in  the  light'-^'  that  men  should  see 

*  that  no  particular  turb  <»  end  led  inn,  hut  a  general  role ;'  and 
Mr  Montagu  trontd  hare  ds  believe  that  Bacon. act^d  up  to  these 
professions.  He  says  that  '  the  power  of  the  favourite  did  not 
'  deter  the  Lord  Ke^er  irom  Btayrnji;  grants  and  patents  when 
'  his  public  duty  demanded  this  interposition.'  Does  Mr  Mon- 
tagu consider  patents  of  Inonf^oly  as  good  things?  or  does-he 
taean  to  say  that  Bacon  staid  every  patent  of  monopoly  that 
cane  before  him  ?  Of  all  patents  in  our  history,  the  most  dis- 
graceful was  that  which  was  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,-^ 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Massinger's  '  Over-reach,'  and  to  Sir 
Francis  Michell,  from  whom  'Justice  Greedy 'is  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn, — for  the  excluBive  manufacturing  of  gold  and  silver 
lace.  The  effect  of  ttns  monopoly  was  of  course  that  the  metal 
employed  in  the  manu&cture  was  adulterated,  to  the  great  loss 
of  the  public.  Bnt  this  wm  a  trifle.  The  patentees  were  armed 
with  powers  as  great  as  have  ever  been  given  to  farmers  of  the 
rerenue  in  the  worst  governed  countries.  They  were  authorized 
to  search  houses,  and  to  arrest  interlopers ;  and  these  formidable 
poweffi  were  used  for  purposes  vil«-  than  even  those  for  which 
they  were  given — for  the  wreaking  of  old  grudges,  and  for  the 
corrupting  of  -female  chastity.  Was  not  this  a  case  in  which 
public  duty  demanded  the  interposition  of  the  Lord  Keeper? 
And  did  the  Lord  Keeper  interpose?  He  did.  He  wrote  to  in- 
form the  King,  that  he  *  had  considered  of  the  fitness  and  con- 

*  veniency  of  the  gdid  andwlver  thread  business' — '  that  it  was 

*  convenient  that  tt  should  be  settled' — that  he  *  did  conceive 

*  apparent  likelihood  that  it  would  redound  much  toliis  Majesty's 

*  profit' — that,  therefore,  '  k  were  .good  it  were  settled  with  all 
'  convenient  ^peed.'  The  tneaning  of  all  this  was,  that  certain 
of  the  house  of  Villiers  were  to  go  shares  with  '  Over-reach'  and 
'  Greedy '  in  the  plunder  of  the  puUic.  This  was  the  way  in 
which,  when  the  Aivottrite  pressed  for  patents, — lucrative  to  his 
relations  and  to  his  creatures,  ruinous  and  vexatious  to  the  body 
of  the  people, — the  chi^f  guardian  of  the  laws  interposed.  Having 
assisted  the  patentees  to  obtain  this  tnonopoly,  Bacon  assisted 
them  also  in  the  Steps  which  they  took  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  it.  He  committed  several  people  to  close  confinement 
for  disobeying  his  tyrannical  edict.  It  is  needless  to  say  more. 
Our  readers  are  now  able  to  judge  ■whether,  in  the  matter  of  pa- 
tents. Bacon  acted  conformably  to  his  professions,  or  deserved 
the  praise  which  his  bi<^;nipher  btB  b«8towed  on  him. 
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In  his  judicial  capacity  his  conduct  was  not  less  Teprelfensibte, 
He  suffered  Buckingham  to  dictate  many  of  his  decisiom. 
Bacon  knew  as  well  as  any  man,  that  a  judge  who  listens  to  pti^ 
vate  solicitations  is  a  disgrace  to  his  post.  Ho  had  himself,  be- 
fore he  was  raised  to  the  woolsack,  represented  this  strongly  to 
Villiers,  then  just  entering  on  his  career.  '  By  no  means,' — said 
Sir  Francis,  in  a  letter  of  advice  addressed  to  the  young  courtier, — 
'  by  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose  yourself,  either  by 

*  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause  depending  in  any  court  of  justice, 

*  nor  suiTer  any  great  man  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it.    If 

*  it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but,  if  the  judge  be  eo 
'just  and  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  tohein- 
'  dined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind 
'  it.'  Yet  he  had  not  been  Lord  Keeper  a  month  when  Buck- 
ingham began  to  interfere  in  Chancery  suits,  and  his  interference 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  successful. 

Mr  Montagu's  reflections  on  the  excellent  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  above  f^e  exceedingly  amusing.  '  No  man,'  says  he, 
'  more  deeply  felt  the  evils  which  then  existed  of  the  interference 
'  of  the  Crown  and  of  statesmen  to  influence  judges.  HowbeaoEi- 

*  fully  did  he  admonish  Buckingham,  regaraless  as  he  proved  of 
'  all  admonition !'  We  should  be  glad  to Ttnow  how  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  admonition  will  be  regarded  by  him  who  receives  it, 
when  it  is  altogether  neglected  by  him  who  gives  it.  We  do  not 
defend  Buckingham,  but  what  was  his  guilt  to  Bacon's?  Bucking- 
ham was  young,  ignorant,  thoughtless, — dizzy  with  the  rapidityof 
his  ascent  and  the  height  of  his  position.  That  he  should  be  eager 
to  serve  his  relations,  his  flatterers,  his  mistresses — that  he  shotdd 
not  fully  apprehend  the  immense  importance  of  a  pure  adnuois- 
tration  of  justice — that  he  should  think  more  about  those  who 
were  bound  to  him  by  private  ties  than  about  the  public  interest 
— all  this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  not  altogether  unpardonable. 
Those  who  intrust  a  petulant,  hot-blooded,  ill-informed  lad  with 
power,  are  more  to  blame  than  he  for  the  mischief  which  he  may 
do  with  it.  How  could  it  be  expected  of  a  lively  page,  raised  by 
a  wild  freak  of  fortune  to  the  first  influence  in  the  empire,  that 
he  should  have  bestowed  any  serious  thought  on  the  pibciples 
which  ought  to  guide  judicial  decisions  ?  Bacon  was  the  west 
public  man  then  living  in  Europe.  He  was  nearly  sixty- yfflirs 
old.  He  had  thought  much,  and  to  good  purpose,  on  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  law.  He  had  for  many  year«  borne  a  pitft  dally 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  impossible  that  amen 
with  a  tithe  of  his  sagacity  and  experience  should  not  have 
known,  that  a  judge  vho  suffers  friends  or  patrons  to  dictate  his 
decrees,  violates  the  plainest  rules  of  duty.     In  fact,  as  we  have 
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seen,  he  kuetr  this,  well :  he  expressed  it  admirably.  Neither  on 
tltis  x)ccasion  nor  on  any  other  could  his  bad  actions  be  attributed 
to  luiy. defect  of  the  head.  They  sprang  from  quite  a  different 
cause. 

.  A  man  who  stooped  to  render  such  services  to  others  nas  not 
likely  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  enriched 
himself.  He  and  his  dependents  accepted  large  presents  from 
persons  vrho  were  engaged  in  Chancery  suits.  The  amount  of 
the  plunder  which  he  collected  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  received  very  much 
more  than  was  proved  on  his  trial,  though,  it  may  be,  less  than 
was  suspected  by  the  public.  His  enemies  stated  his  illicit  gains 
at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  this  was  probably  an 
flxeggeration. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived.  During  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  Fartiamcnts  of  James,  the 
Bation  was  aosolutely  governed  by  the  Crown.  The  prospects 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  were  bright  and  serene.  His  great  place 
rendered  the  splendour  of  his  talents  even  more  conspicuous ;  and 
gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  the 
courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation. 
The  pillaged  suitor  might  mutter.  Tne  austere  Puritan  patriot 
might,  in  his  retreat,  lament  that  one  on  whom  God  had  bestowed 
without  measure  all  the  abilities  which  qualify  men  to  take  the 
lead  in  great  reforms,  should  be  found  among  the  adherents  of 
the  worst  abuses.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  suitor,  and  the 
laiBentations  of  the  patriot,  had  scarcely  any  avenue  to  the  ears 
of  the  powerful.  The  King,  and  the  minister  who  was  the  King's 
master,  smiled  on  their  illustrious  flatterer.  The  whole  crowd 
of  courtiers  and  nobles  sought  his  favour  with  emulous  eagerness. 
Men  of  W)t  and  learning  hailed  with  delight  the  elevation  of  one 
who  had  so  signally  shown  that  a  man  of  profound  learning  and 
of  iKilliant  wit  might  understand,  far  better  than  any  plodding 
dunce,  the  art  of  thriving  in  the  world. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  course  of  prosperity  was  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted.  It  should  seem  that  even  Bacon's  brain  was 
-  not  strong  enough  to  bear  without  some  discomposure  the  in- 
ebtiating  effect  of  so  much  good  fortune.  For  some  time  after 
ibis  elevation,  he  showed  himself  a  little  wanting  in  that  wariness 
and  self-command  to  which,  more  than  even  to  his  transcendent 
taleutSr  his  elevadon  was  to  be  ascribed.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  good  hater.  The  temperature  of  his  revenge,  Hke  that  of  his 
g^litude,  was  scarcely  ever  more  than  lukewarm.  But  thtire 
was  one  person  whom  he  had  long  regarded  with  an  animosity 
which,  though  studiously  suppressed,  was  perhaps  the  stronger 
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jouag  man  stnigg^Iing  into  Dote  sad  [mfes^nal  pnctiovt  he 
bad  receired  from  Sir  Edward  C«ke,  werv  such  aa  n^ht  nove 
Hie  most  placable  nature  to  resentment.  About  the  time  at 
which  Bacon  received  the  Seals,  Coke  bad,  oh  aceount  of  his 
contumacious  resistance  to  the  royal  pleasure,  been  deprived  ^ 
ht9  seat  in  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  aud  bad  ever  since  lan- 
guished  in  retirement.  But  Coke's  opporitl(»i  to  the  Court,  m 
Fear,  was  the  effect,  not  of  good  prlnnples,  but  of  a  bad  temper. 
Perverse  and  testy  as  he  was,  he  wanted  true  fortitude  and  dig* 
nlty  of  character.  Hia  obstidacy,  unsupported  by  virtuous  mo- 
tives, was  not  proof  against  disgrace.  Ha  solicited  a  reotmcilia- 
tion  with  the  favourite,  and  bis  solioitatioos  were  successful.  Sir 
John  Vitliers,  (be  brother  of  Buckingham,  was  looking  out  for  a 
licb  wife.  Coke  had  a  large  fortune  and  an  un  marries  daughter. 
A  bargain  was  struck,  But  Lady  Coke — the  lady  irhom  twenty 
vears  before  Essex  had  wooed  on  behalf  of  Bacon — would  not 
bear  of  the  match.  A  violent  and  scandalous  &mlly  quarrel  foU 
lowed.  The  mother  carried  the  girl  away  by  stealth.  The 
&ther  pursued  them,  and  regained  possession  of  hia  daughter  by 
force.  The  king  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  Buokingham  had 
attended  bim  thither.  Bacon  was,  during  their  absence,  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  England.  He  felt  towards  CiAe  as  much 
malevolence  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  towards  any  body.  His 
wisdom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by  prosperity.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
determined  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  which  agitated  his  enemy's 
household.  He  declared  for  the  wife,  countenanced  the  Attorney- 
General  in  filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  tbe 
husband,  and  wrote  strongly  to  the  King  and  the  favourite 
agfunst  the  proposed  marriage.  The  language  which  be  used  in 
those  letters  shows  that,  sagadous  as  he  was,  he  did  not  quite 
know  his  place  ; — that  he  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  tbe  ex- 
tent either  of  Buckingham's  power,  or  of  the  change  which  tht 
possession  of  that  power  bad  produced  in  Buckingban's  charae* 
ter.  He  soon  bad  a  lesson  which  be  never  forget.  The  h- 
Tourlte  received  the  news  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  interference,  ^th 
feelings  of  the  most  violent  resentment,  and  made  the  King  even 
more  angry  than  himself.  Bacon's  eyes  were  at  once  opened  to 
his  error,  and  to  all  its  possible  consequences.  He  had  been 
elated,  IF  not  intoxicated,  by  greatness.  The  shock  sobered  him 
In  an  instant.  He  was  all  himself  again.  He  apologized  svb- 
missively  for  his  interference.  He  directed  the  Attorney-Oenstal 
to  stop  the  proceedings  against  Coke.  He  sent  to  tell  Ladr 
Coke  that  be  could  do  nothing  for  her.  He  announoed  to  botn 
the  families  that  he  was  denroat  to  promirte  tfaa  connexion. 
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Hsfiag  gfren  tbene  prooft  at  contrition,  be  ventumt  to  present 
himself  before  BacfciD^sm,  Bat  die  young  upstart  aid  not 
tbink  that  he  had  yet  suffidentljr  hantbled  an  old  man  who  had 
been  his  friend  and  his  benefactor, — vho  was  the  highest  civil 
Anctionary  in  the  realm,  and  the  mast  eminent  man  of  letters  in 
&e  world.  It  is  said  that  on  two  snccesaive  days  Bacon  repaired 
to  BncUngbam*8  hoase — that  on  two  saccessive  days  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  an  antechamber  amonfffoot-boys,  seated  on 
as  old  wooden  bos,  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England  at  his  side ; 
and  that  when  at  length  he  was  admitted,  he  nimg  himself  on  the 
fioor,  kissed  the  farouHte's  feet,  and  rowed  never  to  rise  till  he  was 
forgiven.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  on  whose  authority  this  story 
rests,  is  likely  enough  to  have  exa^erated  the  meanness  of  Bacon 
and  the  insolence  of  Bnckingham.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  so  circumstantial  a  narrative,  written  by  a  person  who  avers 
that  he  was  present  on  the  occasion,  can  be  wholly  without  foun- 
dation ;  and,  unhappily,  there  is  little  in  the  character  either  of  the 
favourite  or  of  the  Lord  Keeper  to  render  the  narrative  impro- 
bable. It  ia  certain  that  a  reconciliation  took  place  on  terms 
humiliating  to  Bacon,  who  never  more  ventured  to  cross  any 
purpose  of  any  body  who  bore  the  name  of  Villiers.  He  pat  a 
strong  curb  on  those  angry  passions  which  bad  for  the  first  time  ' 
in  bis  life  mastered  his  prudence.  He  went  through  the  forms 
oF  a  reconciliation  with  Coke,  and  did  his  best,  by  seeking  oppor- 
tunities of  paying  little  civilities,  and  by  avoiding  all  that  could 
produce  collision,  to  tame  the  nntomeable  ferocity  of  his  otd 
enemy. 

In  the  main,  however,  his  life,  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal, 
was,  in  outward  appearance,  most  enviable.  In  London  he  lived 
with  great  dignity  at  York-House,  the  venerable  mansion  of  his 
father.  Here  it  was  that,  in  January,  1620,  he  celebrated  hisen- 
trance  into  his  sixtieth  year  amidst  a  splendid  arcle  of  friends. 
He  had  then  exchanged  the  appellation  of  Keeper  for  the  higher  ~ 
title  of  Chancellor.  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the  party,  and  wrote 
OD  the  occasion  'some  of  the  happiest  of  his  rugged  rhymes.  AH 
things,  he  tells  us,  seemed  to  smile  about  the  old  house, — *  the 
*  fire,  the  wine,  tlie  men.'  The  spectacle  of  the  accomplished 
host,  after  a  life  marked  by  no  great  disaster,  entering  on  a  green 
old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  power,  high  honours,  undimi- 
nished mental  activity,  and  vast  literary  reputation,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  poet,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  well-known 
lines — 

'  England's  high  Chancellor,  tho  deatined  heir, 
In  his  soft  cradle,  to  his  Other's  chair, 
Whose  even  thread  the  fetos  spin  ronsd  and  ftijl 
Out  of  their  choicwt  and  their  .whitest  wo^* 
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Id  the  iatemla  of  rest  vhich  Bacoi 
functions  aSbrdeil,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
At  that  place  Iiis  business  was  literature, 
ment  gardening,  which  in  ooe  of  his  n 
calls  '  the  purest  of  human  pleasures 
grounds  he  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou 
which  he  repaired  when  he  wished  to  a 

devote  himself  wholly  to  study.  On  such  occasions*  a  few  yoiug 
men  of  distingu'ished  talents  were  sometimes  the  qompaitions  of 
his  retirement.  And  among  them  his  quick  eye  soon  discerned 
the  superior  abilides  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  disciple,  ai 
foresaw  .the  vast  influence,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  which  that 
most  rigorous  and  acute  of  human  intellects  was  destined  to  esr 
ercise  on  the  two  succeeding  generations. 

In  January,  1621,  Bacon  nad  reached  the  zenith  of  hiifortuuH 
He  had  just  published  the  Novum  Organum;  and  that  extraordi- 
nary book  had  drawn  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  ablest  men  in  Europe.  He  had  obtained  honours  of  a 
widely  diiferent  kind,  but  perhaps  not  less  valued  by  him,  H^ 
bad  been  created  Baron  Verulam.  He  bad  subsequently  been 
raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Viscount  St  Albans.  His  patent 
was  drawn  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Walef 
signed  it  as  a  witness.  The  ceremony  of  iuvestiture  was  pei7 
formed  with  great  state  at  Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  con4fr> 
scended  to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors.  Posterity  has  felt  xhaS.  the 
greatest  of  English  philosophers  could  derive  no  accession  of  dig,- 
nity  from  any  title  which  James  could  bestow ;  and,  in  de6ance  of 
the  royal  letters  patent,  has  obstinately  refused  to  degrade  Fraqcia 
Bacon  into  Viscount  St  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signally  brought  to  the  test  the  value  of 
those  objects  for  which  Bacon  had  sullied  his  integrity,  had  re- 
signed his  independence,  had  violated  the  most  sacred  obligation 
of  friendship  and  gratitu(]e,  had  flattered  the  worthless,  had  pEUV 
secuted  the  innocent,  had  tampered  with  judgeSi  had  tortured 
prisoners,  had  plundered  suitors,  had  wasted  on  paltry  intriguei 
all  the  powers  of  the  most  exquisitely  constructed  intellect  that 
has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men,  A  sudr 
den  and  terrible  reverse  was  at  hand.  A  Parliament  had  h«ea 
summoned.  After  six  years  of  «lence  the  voice  of  the  ot^iw 
wasagaiatd  be  heard.  Onlv  three  days  after  the  pajreautwjiich 
was  performed  at  Theobalds  in  honour  of  Bacon,  theliouBes  meL 

Want  of  money  had,  as  usual,  induced  the  King  to  convoke 
his  Parliament.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  or  hi* 
ministers  had  been  at  all  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  they 
would  not  bars,  tried  anyexpedientf  or  boioe  with  any  iocon- 
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retAenee,  Tat&ef  ^ui  bare  ventured  to  face  tlie  depudea  of  a 
justly  fttasperated  nation.  Bat  they  did  not  discern  fnose  times. 
fndfeed  almost  all  the  poK^cal  blunders  of  Jamee,  and  of  his  more 
nnftirtntiate  son,  arose  from  one  great  error.  During  the  fifty 
f^an  wbicli  preceded  the  Lon^  Parliament  a^reat  and  progressive 
change  was  taking  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  nature  and 
'tfxt^nt  at  thi^  change  was  not  in  the  least  understood  by  either 
Bf  th«  fJrst  two  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by  any  of  their 
fidrisers.  That  the  nation  became  more  and  more  discontented 
(iTery  year, — that  every  House  of  Commons  was  more  unmanage- 
able than  t^at  which  had  preceded  it,— were  facts,  which  it  was 
itfiposaible  not  to  perceive.  But  the  Court  could  not  understand 
why  these  things  were  SO.  The  Court  could  not  see  that  the 
Eriglish  people,  and  the  English  Government,  though  they  might 
once  have  been  well  suited  to  each  other,  were  suited  to  each 
other  no  longer, — that  the  nation  had  outgrown  its  old  institu- 
tions, was  every  day  more  uneasy  under  them,  was  pressing 
ag^nst  them,  and  would  soon  burst  through  them.  The  alarm- 
ing phenomena,  ^he  existence  of  which  no  sycophant  could  deny, 
Were  ascribed  to  every  cause  eieept  the  true.  '  In  my  first  Par- 
*'liament,'  SMd  James,  *  I  was  a  noVtce,  In  my  next,  there  was 
'  a  hind  of  beasts  called  undo'takers,' — and  so  forth.  In  the  third 
I^iriiament  he  could  hardly  be  called  a  novice,  and  those  beasts, 
the  undertokers,  did  not  exist.  Yet  his  third  Parliament  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  either  the  first  or  the  second. 

Ilie  I^rliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons proceeded,  in  a  temperate  and  respectful,  but  most  deter- 
mined manner,  to  discuss  the  public  grievances.  Their  first  at- 
tacks were  directed  against  those  odious  patents,  under  cover  of 
which  Buckingham  and  bis  creatures  had  pillaged  and  oppressed 
the  nation.  The  vigour  with  which  these  proceedings  were  con- 
dftcted  spread  dismay  through  the  Court.  Buckingham  thought 
himself  in  danger,  and,  in  nis  alarm,  had  recourse  to  an  adviser 
who  had  lately  acquired  considerable  influence  over  him,— Wil- 
liams, Dean  of  Westminster.  This  person  had  already  been  of 
Geat  use  to  the  favourite  in  a  very  delicate  matter.  Bucking- 
m  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying  Lady  Catheiine  Manners, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  But  the  difficulties 
were  great.  The  Earl  was  haughty  and  impracticable,  and  the 
yotmg  lady  was  a  Catholic.  Williams  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
fiither,  and  found  arguments  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  quieted 
the  Conscience  of  the  daughter.  For  these  services  be  had  been 
rewarded  with  considerable  preferment  in  the  Church ;  and  he 
was  now  rapidly  risbg  to  the  same  place  in  the  regard  of  Budk- 
ini^aB  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Bacon. 
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WUlianu  was  one  of  those  who  are  wiser  ibr  others  than  for 
themselves.  His  own  public  life  was  unfortunate,  and  was  ren- 
dered unfortunate  by  his  strange  want  of  judgment  and  self-com- 
mand at  several  important  conjunctures.  But  the  counsel  whidi 
he  gave  on  this  occauon  showed  no  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  He 
adWsed  the  &vourite  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  defending  the 
monopolies — to  find  some  foreign  embassy  for  his  brother  Sir 
Edwud,  who  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  viUanies  of  Mompesson 
■ — and  to  leave  the  other  offenders  to  the  justice  of  Parliam^it. 
Buddngham  received  this  advice  with  the  warmest  expressicms 
of  gratitude,  and  declared  that  a  toad  had  been  lifted  from  his 
heart.  He  then  repured  with  Williams  to  the  royal  presence. 
They  found  the  King  engaged  in  earnest  consultation  with  Prince 
Charles.  The  plan  of  operations  proposed  by  the  Dean  was 
tuUy  discussed,  and  approved  in  all  its  parts. 

The  first  victims  whom  the  Court  abandoned  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Commons  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis 
'Michell.  It  was  gome  time  before  Bacon  began  to  entertain  any 
apprehensions.  His  talents  and  his  address  gt^ve  him  great  in- 
ftnenoe  in  the  house, — of  which  he  had  lately  oecome  a  member, 
— ^ts  indeed  they  must  have  done  in  any  assembly.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  had  many  personal  friends  and  many  warm  ad- 
mirers. But  at  length,  about  six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  storm  burst. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  house  had  been  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  On  the  I5th  of  March 
the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Sir  Kobert  Philips,  member  for 
Batb,  reported  that  great  abuses  had  been  discovered.  *  The 
'  person,'  said  he,  '  against  whom  these  things  are  alleged  is  no 
less  than  the  Lord  Chancellor, — a  man  ao  endued  with  all  parts, 
both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  being 
not  able  to  say  enough.'  Sir  Robert  dien  proceeded  to  state, 
in  the  most  temperate  manner,  the  nature  of  the  charges.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Aubrey  had  a  case  depending  in  Chancery. 
He  had  been  almost  ruined  by  law-expenses, .  and  his  patience 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  delays  of  the  court.  He  received  a 
hint  from  some  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Chancellor,  that  a  pre- 
sent of  one  hundred  pounds  would  expedite  matters.  The  poor 
man  had  not  the  sum  required.  However,  having  found  out  an 
usurer  who  accommodated  him  with  it  at  high  interest,  he  carried 
it  to  Yoik-House.  The  Chancellor  took  the  money,  and  his  de- 
pendents assured  the  suitor  that  all  would  go  right.  Aubrey 
was,  however,  disappointed ;  fur,  after  conuderable  delay,  '  a 
'  killing  decree '  was  pronounced  against  him.  Another  suitor  of 
the  name  of  Egerton  complained  that  he  had  been  loduoed  by 
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two  o£  tbe  OhaaoeUer'i  jackals  to  make  his  Ltmlihip  a  present 
of  ftiar  hundred  poundi ;  and  th»t,  nevertJieleeSi  he  bad  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  decree  ia  his  favour.  The  evidenoe  to  these 
&cts  was  ovcTwhelmingt  Bbcob's  friends  CouM  only  entreat  the 
house  to  auspeod  its  judgment,  and  Co  send  up  the  case  to  the 
Lordg)  ia  a  ftmu  less  offensive  than  an  impeachment. 

On  t^  19th  of  March  the  King  sent  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, expreasiDg  his  deep  regret  that  so  eminent  a  person  as  the 
Chuwellor  should  be  suspected  of  misconduct.  His  M^esty 
declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to  screen  the  guiUy  from  justice, 
and  pivposed  to  appoint  a  new  kind  of  tribunal,  consisting  of 
eighteen  commisstonere,  who  might  be  chosen  from  among  the 
membera  of  the  two  houses  to  inrestigate  the  matter.  The 
Commons  were  not  disposed  to  depart  from  the  r^utar  course  of 
proceeding.  On  the  same  day  they  held  a  conference  with  the 
I«^8,  and  delivered  in  tbe  beads  of  the  accusation  against  the 
Chancellor.  At  this  conference  Bacon  was  not  presrait.  Over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  remorse,  and  abandoned  by  all  those  in 
whom  he  bad  we^ly  put  his  trust,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Tbe  dejection  of  bis  mind  soon 
disordered  his  body.  Buckingham,  who  visited  him  by  the  King's 
order,  'found  bis  Lordship  very  sick  and  heavy.'  It  appears 
frvm  a  paUietlc  letter  whicn  tbe  unhappy  man  addressed  to  tbe 
Peers  on  the  day  of  the  conference^  that  ne  neitber  expected  nor 
wished  to  survive  bis  disgrace.  During  several  days  he  remained 
in  hia  bed,  refusing  to  see  any  human  being.  He  passionately 
told  his  attendants  to  leave  him, — to  forget  him,^never  agtun 
to  name  his  nune, — never  to  remember  that  there  had  been  such 
a  man  in  the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  fresh  instances  of  corrup- 
tion were  every  day  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  accusers. 
TJm  number  of  charges  rapidly  increased  from  two  to  twenty- 
tfatee.  The  Lords  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  case  with 
laudable  alacrity.  Some  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  to  take  tbe  depo- 
wtions  of  others ;  and  tbe  enquiry  was  rapidly  proceeding,  when, 
on  the  26th  of  jUarcb,  tbe  King  adjourned  the  Parliament  for 
three  weeks. 

This  measure  revived  Bacon's  hopes.  He  made  the  most  of 
his  short  respite.  He  attempted  to  work  on  the  feeble  mind  of 
the  King.  He  appealed  to  ail  tbe  strongest  feelings  of  James, — 
to  bis  fears,  to  his  vanity,  to  bis  bigh  notions  of  prerc^ativci 
Would  the  Solomon  of  the  age  commit  so  gross  an  error  aa  to 
encourage  tbe  encroaching  spirit  of  Parliaments  ?  Would  God's 
anointed,  accountable  to  God  alone,  pay  homM;e  to  the  cbimor- 
01I9  multitude  ?      '  Those,'  he  esclwmed,  '  who  now  strike  at 
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*  the  Chancellor  will  aoon  strike  at  tlie  Crown.     I  am.  the  first 

*  Mcrifice.  I  wish  I  may  be  the  last.'  But  all  fats  eloju^iae  and 
address  were  employed  in  vain.  Indeed,  whatever  Mr  Montaga 
may  say,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  not  in  the  Kiag'a 
power  to  save  Bacon,  without  havin?  recourse  to  measures  which 
would  have  convulsed  the  realm.  The  Crown  bad  not  sufficient 
influence  in  Parliament  to  procure  an  acquittal,  in  so  clear  a  case 
of  guilt.  And  to  dissolve  a  Parliament  which  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  one  of  the  best  Pailiamenta  that  ever  tAt^ — 
which  had  acted  liberally  and  respectfully  towards  the  Sovereign, 
and  which  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  favour  of  the  people, 
only  in  order  to  stop  a  grave,  temperate  and  constituttoaal  en- 

3uiry  into  the  personal  integrity  of  the  first  judge  in  the  king' 
om, — would  have  been  a  measure  more  scandalous  and  absurd 
than  any  of  those  which  were  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Such  a  measure,  while  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Cban- 
c^or's  honour  as  a  conviction,  would  have  endangered  the  very- 
existence  of  the  monarchy.  The  King,  acting  by  the  advice 
of  Williams,  very  properly  refused  to  engage  in  a  daagerous 
struggle  with  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  from  legal 
condemnation  a  minister  whom  it  was  impossible  to  save  from 
dishonour.  He  advised  Bacon  to  plead  guilty,  and  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  punishment.  Mr  Montssu  is 
exceedingly  angry  with  James  on  this  account.  But  though  we 
'  are,  in  general,  very  little  inclined  to  admire  that  Prince's  con- 
duct, we  really  think  that  his  advice  was,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  best  advice  that  could  have  been  given. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  houses  leassembted,  and  the  Lords 
resumed  their  enquiries  into  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chaocery. 
On  the  22d,  Bacon  addressed  to  the  Peers  a  letter,  which  Prince 
Charles  condescended  to  deliver.  In  this  artful  and  pathetic 
composition,  the  Chancellor  acknowledged  his  guilt  in  guarded  and 
general  terms,  and,  while  acknowledging,  endeavoured  to  palliate 
it.  This,  however,  was  not  thought  sufficient  by  his  judges. 
They  required  a  more  particular  confession,  and  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  charges.  On  the  30th,  he  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  ne 
admitted,  with  few  and  unimportant  reservations,  the  truth  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and  threw  himself  entirely 
on  the  mercy  of  his  peers.     '  Upon  advised  consideration  of  the 

*  charges,'  said  he,  'descending  into  my  own  conscience,  andcall- 

*  ing  my  memory  to  account  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  do  plainly  and 

*  ingenuously  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  re- 
'  nonnce  all  defence.' 

The  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  Chancellor's  confession 
appeared  to  be  full  and  ingenuous,  and  sent  a  committee  to  en- 
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quire  of  him  ftlietlier  it  was  really  Bubscribed  by  himself.  The 
deputies,  among  whom  was  SouthamptOD,  the  commoo  friend 
many  years  before  of  Bacon  and  Essex,  performed  their  duty 
with  great  delicacy.  Indeed,  the  agonies  of  such  a  mind,  and 
the  d^radaUon  of  such  a  name,  might  well  have  softened  the 
most  oodurate  natures.  '  My  lords,'  said  Bacon,  'it  is  my  act, 
'  my  buid,  my  heart.  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful 
*  to  a  broken  reed.*  They  withdrew  ;  and  be  agun  retired  to  bis 
chamber  in  the  deepest  dejection.  The  next  day,  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  and  the  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  conduct  him 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced.  But 
they  found  him  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  leave  his  bed ;  and 
this  excuse  for  his  absence  was  readily  accepted.  In  no  quarter 
does  there  appear  to  have  been  the  smallest  desire  to  add  tobis 
humiliation.  The  sentence  was,  however,  severe, — the  more 
severe,  no  doubt,  becsuse  the  lords  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
executed,  and  that  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing, at  small  cost,  the  inflexibility  of  their  justice,  and  their  abhor- 
rence of  corruption.  Bacon  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  du- 
ring the  King's  pleasure.  He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  in  the  State,  or  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  he  was 
banished  for  life  from  the  verge  of  the  court.  In  such  misery 
and  shame  ended  that  long  career  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly 
prosperity ! 

Even  at  this  pass  Mr-  Montagu  does  not  desert  his  bero.  He 
seems  indeed  to  think  that  the  attachment  of  an  editor  ought  to 
be  as  devoted  as  that  of  Mr  Moore's  lovers  ]  and  cannot  conceive 
what  biography  was  made  for 

'  if 't  is  not  the  same 
'  Thvongh  grief  and  through  danger,  throagh  sin  and  through  shame.' 

He  assures  us  that  Bacon  was  innocent, — that  he  had  the  means 
of  making  a  perfectly  satisfactory  defence, — that  when  be  'plainly 
'  and  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  corruption,' 
and  when  he  afterwards  solemnly  affirmed  that  his  confession  was 
'  his  act,  his  hand,  his  heart,'  he  was  telling  a  great  lie, — and 
that  he  n  ^^S'^S  forward  proofs  of  his  innocence 

because  I  ibey  the  King  and  the  favourite,  who,  for 

their  own  pressed  him  to  plead  guilty. 

Now,  i  ,  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  to  be- 

lieve tha  d   Buckingham  thought  Bacon  hod  a 

good  defence,  they  would  have  prevented  him  from  making  it. 

What  conceivable  motive  had  they  for  doing  so  ?  Mr  Mon- 
tagu perpetually  repeats  that  it  was  their  interest  to  sacrifice 

Bacon.     But  he  overlooks  an  obvious  distinction.    It  was  their 
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interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  on  the  sappoutioa  of  hit  guilt;  but 
not  on  the  suppoaition  of  his  innoceDce.  James  was  very  pr^ 
perly  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  proteoting  his  ChaBoeJlor  against 
the  Parliament.  But  if  the  Chancellor  had  been  abi*,  by  force  of 
argument,  to  obttun  an  ocqiuttal  from  the  Parliament,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  both  the  King  and  Villiers  would  have  hearty  re- 
joiced. They  would  hare  rejoiced,  not  merely  on  accouat  of 
their  friendship  for  Bacon,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
as  sincere  as  most  friendships  of  that  sort,  but  on  selfish  grounds. 
Nothing  could  have  strengthened  the  Goveminent  more  than 
such  a  victory.  The  King  and  the  fsvourite  abandoned  the 
Chancellor  because  they  were  unable  to  avert  his  disgrace,  and 
unwilling  to  share  it.  Mr  Montagu  mistakes  effect  for  cause. 
He  thinks  that  Bacon  did  not  prove  his  ionoceBce,  because  he 
was  not  supported  by  the  Court.  The  truth  evidently  is,  that  the 
Court  did  not  venture  to  support  him,  beeauae  he  could  not  prove 
his  innocenoe. 

Again,  it  seems  strange  that  Mr  Montagu  should  not  perceive 
that,  while  attempting  to  vindieate  Bacon's  reputation,  he  is  really 
casting  on  it  the  foulest  of  all  aspersions.  He  imputes  to  his 
idol  a  degree  of  meanness  and  depravity  more  loathsome  thui 
judicial  vorruption  itself.  A  corrupt  judge  may  hu/6  many  good 
qualities.  But  a  man  who,  to  please  a  powerfid  patron,  solemnly 
declares  himself  guilty  of  corruption  when  he  knows  himself  to 
be  innocent,  must  be  a  monster  of  servility  and  impudence. 
Bacon  was, — to  say  nothing  of  his  highest  claims  to  respect, — a 
gentleman,  a  nobleman,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  the 
first  consideration  in  society,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years.  Is 
it  possiblu  to  believe  that  such  a  man  would,  to  gratify  any  hu- 
man being,  irreparably  ruin  hia  own  character  by  his  own  act  ? 
Imagine  a  grey-headed  judge,  full  of  years  and  honours,  owaing 
with  tears,  with  pathetic  assurances  of  his  penitence  and  of  lus 
sincerity,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  shameful  mal-practices, — re- 
peatedly asseverating  the  truth  of  his  confession,  subscribing  U 
with  his  own  hand,  submitting  to  conviction,  receiving  a  humi- 
liating sentence  and  atknowleogiug  its  justice, — and  all  this  when 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  show  that  bis  conduct  has  been  irreproach- 
able 1  The  thing  is  incredible.  But  if  we  admit  it  to  be  true,  what 
must  we  think  of  such  a  man, — if  indeed  be  deserves  the  name 
of  man,  who  thinks  any  thing  that  kings  and  minions  can  bestow 
more  precious  than  honour,  or  any  thing  that  they  can  infliet 
more  terrible  than  infamy? 

Of  this  most  disgraceful  imputation  we  fully  acquit  Bacon. 
He  bad  no  defence ;  and  Mr  Montagu's  affectionate  attempt  to 
make  a  defence  for  him  has  alto^e^er  foiled. 
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The  grounds  on  which  Mr  Montagu  rests  the  case  are  two, — 
the  first,  that  the  taking  of  presents  was  usual,  and, — what  he 
seems  to  consider  as  tfae  same  thing, — not  discreditable ;  the  se- 
cond, that  these  presents  were  not  taken  as  bribes. 

Mr  Montagu  briags  forward  many  facts  in  support  of  his  first 
propositirai.  He  is  not  content  with  showing  that  many  English 
judges  formerly  received  gifts  from  suitors,  out  collects  similar 
instances  from  foreign  nations  and  ancient  times.  He  goes  back 
to  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  attempts  to  press  into  his 
service  a  line  of  Homer  and  a  sentence  of  Plutarco,  which,  we 
fear,  will  hardly  serve  his  turn.  The  gold  of  which  Homer  speaks 
was  not  intended  to  fee  the  judges,  but  was  paid  into  court  for 
the  benefit  of  the  successfiil  litigant ;  and  the  gratuities  which 
Pericles,  as  Plutarch  states,  distributed  amongst  the  members  of 
tfae  Athenian  tribunals,  were  legal  wages  paid  out  of  the  public 
revenue.  We  can  supply  Mr  Montagu  with  passages  much  more 
in  point.  Hesiod,  who,  like  poor  Anbrey,  had  '  a  Killing  decree' 
maioe  against  him  in  the  Chancery  of  Ascra,  was  so  uncivil  as  to 
des^nate  the  learned  persons  who  presided  in  that  court,  as 
peanijiat  iufapanduu  PIutoTch  and  Diodorus  have  handed  down  to 
the  latest  ages  the  respectable  name  of  Anytus,  the  son  of  An- 
themins,  the  first  defendant  who,  eluiHng  all  the  safeguards  which 
tbe  ingenuity  of  Solon  could  devise,  succeeded  in  corrupting  a 
bench  of  Athenian  judges.  We  are  indeed  so  far  from  grudging 
Mr  Montagu  the  aid  of  Greece,  that  we  will  give  him  Rome 
into  the  bargain.  We  acknowledge  that  the  honourable  senators 
vho  tried  Verres,  received  presents  which  were  worth  more  th^ 
the  fee-simple  of  York  House  and  Gorhambury  t<^ether ;  and 
Uiat  the  no  less  honooxable  senators  and  knights  who  professed  to 
believe  in  the  alibi  of  Clodius,  obtiuned  marks  still  more  extraordi- 
nary  of  tfae  ^teem  and  gratitude  of  the  defendant.  In  short, 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  before  Bacon's  time,  and  in  Bacon's 
time,  judges  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  gifts  from  suitors. 

But  is  this  a  defence  ?  We  think  not.  The  robberies  of 
CacHs  and  Baiabbas  are  no  justification  for  those  of  Turpin.  The 
cmduct  of  tfae  two  men  of  Belial  who  swore  away  the  life  of 
Naboth,  has  never  been  cited  as  an  excuse  for  the  perjuries  of 
Oates  and  Dangerfield.  Mr  Montagu  has  confounded  two  things 
which  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  if 
we  wish  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  characters  of  men  of 
other  countries  and  other  times.  That  an  immoral  action  is,  to 
a  particular  society,  generally  considered  as  innocent,  is  a  good 
ptea  for  an  individual  who,  being  one  of  that  society,  and  having 
adopted  the  notions  wfaidi  prevail  among  his  neighbours,  com- 
mits thai  action.    But  the  circumstance  that  a  great  many  people 
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are  in  the  habit  of  commitling  immom]  actJoas^is  no.p^iStftU. 
Wg  should  think  it  unjust  to  call  St  Louis  a  wicked  oiaui  because, 
in  an  age  in  which  toleration  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sin,  he 
persecuted  heretics.  We  should  think  it  unjust  to  call  Cowpec'a 
friend,  John  Newton,  a  hypocrite  and  a  monster,  because,  at  a 
time  when  the  slave-trade  was  commonly  considered  by  the  mast 
respectable  people  as  an  innocent  and  beneficial  traffic,  I>e  went, 
largely  provided  with  hymn-books  and  bandcufis,  on  a  Guinea 
Toyage.  But  the  circumstance  that  there  are  fifty  tbousaiul 
thieves  in  London  is  no  excuse  for  a  fellow  who  is  caught  break- 
ing into  a  shop.  No  man  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  making- disco- 
veries in  morality,— for  not  finding  out  that  something  which 
every  body  else  thinks  to  be  good  ia  really  bad.  But  if  a  nuui 
does  that  which  be  and  all  around  him  know  to  be  bad,  it  is  no 
excuse  for  him  that  others  have  done  the  same.  We  should  be 
ashamed  of  spending  so  much  time  in  pointing  out  so  clear  a  dis- 
tinction, but  that  Mr  Montagu  seems  altogetber  to  overlook  it. 

Now,  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us :  let 
Mr  Montagu  prove  that,  in  Bacon's  age,  the  praeticra  for  which 
Bacon  was  punished  were  generally  considered  as  innocent ;  and 
we  admit  that  he  has  made  out  his  point.  But  this  we  defy  him 
to  do.  That  these  practices  were  common,  we  admit.  But  they 
were  common  just  as  all  wickedness  to  which  there  is  strong 
temptation  always  was,  and  always  will  be  common.  They  were 
common  just  as  theft,  cheating,  perjury,  adultery,  have  always 
been  common.  They  were  common,  not  because  people  did 
not  know  what  was  right,  but  because  people  liked  to  do  what 
was  wrong.  They  were  common,  though  prohibited  by  law. 
They  were  common,  though  condemned  by  public  opinion.  They 
were  common,  because  in  that  age  law  and  public  opinion  united 
had  not  sufficient  force  to  restrain  the  greediness  of  powerful 
and  unprincipled  magistrates.  They  were  common,  as  every 
crime  will  be  common  when  the  gain  to  wluch  it  leads  is  great) 
and  the  chance  of  disgrace  and  punishment  small.  But  though 
common,  they  were  universally  allowed  to  be  altogether  unjustir 
iiable ;  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  odious ;  and,  though 
many  were  guilty  of  them,  none  had  the  audacity  publicly  to 
avow  and  defend  them. 

We  could  give  a  thousand  proofs  that  the  opinion  then  enter- 
tained concerning  these  practices  was  such  as  we  have  described. 
But  we  will  content  ourselves  with  calling  a  single  witness- 
honest  Hugh  Latimer.  His  sermons — preached  more  thao  seventy 
years  before  the  enquiry  into  Bacon's  conduct — abound  with  the 
sharpest  invectives  against  those  very  practices  of  which  Bacon 
was  guilty,  and  which,  as  Mr  Montagu  seems  to  think,  nobody 
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ever  ooHBidered  aa  blamable  till  Bacon  was  punished  for  them. 
We  could  easily  fill  twenty  pages  with  the  homely,  but  just  and 
forcible  rhetoric  of  the  brave  old  bishop.  We  shall  select  a  few 
passages  'as  fair  specimens,  and  no  more  than  fair  specimens,  of 
the  rest.  '  Omnes  dtligunt  munera.  They  all  love  bribes. 
'  Bribery  is  a  princely  kind  of  thieving.  They  will  be  waged 
'  by  the  rich,  either  to  give  sentence  against  the  poor,  or  to  put 
'  off  tiie  poor  man's  cause.  Tliis  is  the  noble  theft  of  princes 
'  and  magistrates.    They  are  bribe-takers.    Nowadays  they  caU 

*  tkem  gentk  rewards.  Let  them  leave  their  colouring  and  call 
'  than  by  their  Christian  name — bribes.'    And  again — '  Cambyses 

*  was  a  great  emperor,  such  another  as  Qur  master  is.  He  had 
'  many  lord  deputies,  lord  presidents,  and  lieutenants  under  him. 
'  It  is  a  great  while  ago  since  I  read  the  hiBtory.  It  chanced  he 
'  had  under  him  in  one  of  his  dominions  a  briber,  a  gift-taker,  a 
'  gratifier  of  rich  men  ;  he  followed  gifts  as  fast  as  he  that  fol- 

*  lowed  the  pudding,  a  handmaker  in  his  office  to  make  his  son 

*  a  great  man,  as  the  old  saying  is :  Happy  is  the  child  whose 
'  father  goetb  to  the  devil.  The  cry  of  the  poor  widow  came  to 
'  the  emperor's  ear,  and  caused  him  to  flay  the  judge  quick,  and 
'  laid  his  skin  in  the  chair  of  judgment,  that  all  judges  that  should 

*  give  judgment  afterward  should  sit  In  the  same  skin.     Surely 

*  it  was  a  goodly  sign,  a  goodly  monument,  the  sign  of  the  judge's 

*  skin.  I  pray  God  we  may  once  see  the  skin  in  England.'  '  I 
'  am  sure,'  says  he  in  another  sermon,  '  this  is  scala  infemi,  the 
'  right  way  to  bell,  to  be  covetous,  to  take  bribes,  and  pervert 

*  justice.  If  a  judge  should  ask  me  the  way  to  hell,  I  would 
'  show  him  this  way.    First,  let  Mm  be  a  covetous  man  ;  let  his 

*  heart  be  poisoned  with  covctousness.  Then  let  him  go  a  little 
'  further  and  take  bribes ;  and,  lastly,  pervert  judgment.  Lo, 
'  here  is  the   mother,   and   the  daughter,  and    the  daughter's 

*  daughter.    Avarice  is  the  mother :  she  brings  forth  bribe-laking, 

*  and  bribe-taking  perverting  of  judgment.    There  lacks  a  fourth 

*  thii^  to  make  up  the  mess,  which,  so  help  me  God,  if  I  were 

*  judge,  should  be  hangum  tuum,  a  Tyburn  tippet  to  take  with 
'  him  ;  an  it  were  the  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  my  Lord  Chief 

*  Judge  of  England, — yea,  an  it  were  my  Lord  Chancellor  him,' 
'  self,  to  Tyburn  with  him.'  We  will  quote  but  one  more  pas- 
sage. *  He  that  took  the  silver  basin  and  ewer  for  a  bribe,  ' 
'  thinketh  that  it  will  never  come  out.     But  he,  may  now  know 

'  that  I  know  it,  and  I  know  it  not  alone ;  there  be  more  beside 
'  me  that  know  it.     Oh,  briber  and  bribery  !     He  was  never  a 

*  good  man  that  will  so  take  bribes.     Nor  can  I  believe  that  he 

*  that  is  a  briber  will  be  a  good  justice.  It  will  never  be  merry 
'  Iq  England  till  we  have  the  skins  of  such.  For  what  needeth 
'  bribing  where  men  do  their  things  uprightly  f 
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This  was  not  the  language  of  a  great  philosopher  vho  had 
made  new  dismveries  In  moral  and  political  science.  It  was  the 
plain  talk  of  a  plain  man,  who  sprBD|r  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  who  sympathized  strongly  with  their  wants  and  their  feel- 
ings, and  who  boldly  uttered  their  opinions.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  fearless  way  in  which  stout-hearted  old  Hugh  exposed  the 
misdeeds  of  men  in  ermine  tippets,  and  gold  collars,  that  the  Lon- 

'  doners  cheered  him,  as  he  walked  down  the  Strand  to  preach  at 
Whitehall, — stni^led  fora  touch  ofhisgown,  and  bawled,  'Have 
'  at  them,  father  Latimer.'  It  is  plain,  from  the  passages  which 
we  hare  quoted,  and  from  fifty  others  which  we  might  quote,  that, 
long  before  Bacon  was  horn,  the  accepting  of  presmts  by  a  judge 
was  known  to  be  a  wicked  and  shameful  act, — that  the  fine  womb 
under  which  it  was  the  fashicm  to  veil  such  corrupt  practices  were 
even  then  seen  through  by  the  common  people, — that  the  distinc- 
tion on  which  Mr  Montagu  insists  between  compliments  and 
bribes  was  eren  then  laughed  at  as  a  mere  *  colouring.'  There 
may  be  some  oratorical  exi^i^ration  In  what,Latimer  says  about 
the  Tyburn  tippet  and  the  sign  of  the  judge's  skin  ;  but  the 
tact  that  he  ventured  to  use  snch  expressions  is  amply  sufficient 
to  prove,  (hat  the  gift-taking  judges,  the  receivers  of  silver  basins 
ana  ewers,  were  regarded  as  such  pests  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  a  venerable  divine  might,  without  any  breach  of  Chrisdan 
charity,  publicly  pray  to  God  for  th«r  detection  and  their  con- 
dign punishment. 

Mr  Montagu  tells  us,  most  justly,  that  we  ought  not  to  trans- 
fer the  opinions  of  our  own  age  to  a  former  age.  But  he  has 
himself  committed  a  greater  error  than  that  against  which  he  has 
eautioaed  hra  readers.  Without  any  evidence, — nay,  in  the  fiice 
•f  the  strongest  evidenoe,— he  ascribes  to  the  people  of  a  foi^ 
mer  age  a  set  of  opinions  which  no  people  ever  held.  But  any 
hypothesis  is  in  his  view  more  probaole  than  that  Bacon  should 
have  been  a  dishonest  man.  We  firmly  believe  that,  if  papas 
were  to  be  discovered  which  should  irresistibly  prove  that  Bacon 
was  concerned  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Mr 
Monti^u  would  tell  us  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Che  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  not  thought  improper  in  a  man  to  put  arsenic  into 

_  the  broth  of  his  friends,  and  that  we  ought  to  blame,  not  Bacon, 

'  but  the  age  in  which  he  Hved. 

But  why  should  we  have  recourse  to  any  other  evidence,  when 
the  proceeding  i^ainst  Bacon  is  itself  the  best  evidence  on  the 
subject  ?  When  Mr  Montagu  tells  us,  that  we  ought  not  to  trans- 
fer the  opinions  of  our  age  to  Bacon's  age,  he  appears  altogether 
to  fb^t,  that  it  was  by  men  of  Baccm's  own  ^e  that  Bacon  was 
prosecuted,  tried,  QOBvict^d,  and  sentenced.    Did  not  they  haow 
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what  iheir  own  opiuiOBB  were  ?  Bid  not  they  know  whether 
they  thought  the  taking  of  gifts  by  a  judge  a  crime  or  not  ?  Mr 
Montagu  complains  bitterly  that  Bacon  was  induced  to  abstun 
from  making  a  defence,  fiut,  if  Bacon's  defence  resembled  that 
whtt^h  is  made  for  him  in  the  volume  before  us,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  Houses  with  it.  The  Lords  and 
Commons  did  not  want  Bacon  to  tell  them  the  thoughts  of  their 
one  hearts, — to  inform  them  that  they  did  not  consider  such 
[ffactices  as  those  in  which  they  bad  detected  him,  as  at  all  cul* 
pahle.  -Mr  Montagu's  propositioo  may  indeed  be  fairly  stated 
thus : —  It  was  very  bard  that  Bacon's  contemporaries  should 
think  it  wrong  in  bim  to  do  what  they  did  not  think  it  wrong 
in  him  to  do.  Hard  indeed  ;  and  withal  somewhat  improbable. 
Wilt  any  person  say  that  the  Commons  who  impeached  Bacon 
for  taking  presents,  and  the  Lords  who  sentenced  him  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  degradation  for  taking  presents,  did  not  know 
that  the  taking  of  presents  wta  a  crime  ?  Or,  will  any  person 
say  ihat  Bacon  did  not  know  what  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
and  the  whole  House  of  Lords  knew  ?  Kobody  who  is  not  pre- 
yed to  maintain  one  of  these  absurd  propositions  can  deny  that 
Bacon  committed  what  he  knew  to  he  a  crime. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Houses  were  seeking  oecanoa 
to  ruin  Bacon ;  and  that  they  therefore  brought  him  to  punish> 
ment  on  charges  whieh  they  themselves  knew  to  be  frivolous. 
In  no  quarter  was  there  the  faintest  indication  of  a  disposition  to 
treat  him  harshly.  Through  the  whole  prooeeding  there  was  no 
symptom  of  personal  animosity  or  of  factious  violence  in  either 
Souse.  Indeed,  we  will  v«iture  to  say  that  no  State-Trial  in  our 
histoty  is  more  creditable  to  all  who  took  part  in  it,  either  as  pro- 
secutors or  judges.  The  decency,  the  gravity,  the  public  spirit, — 
the  justice  moderated  bat  not  unnerved  by  compassion, — which 
appeared  in  every  part  of  the  transaction,  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  respectable  public  men  of  our  own  times.  The  accusers, 
while  they  discharged  their  duty  to  their  constituents  by  bringing 
th«  misdeeds  of  the  Chancellor  to  light,  spoke  with  admiration 
of  his  many  eminent  qualities.  The  Lords,  while  condemning 
himi  complimented  him  on  the  ingenuousness  of  his  confession, 
and  spared  bim  the  humiliatian  of  a  public  appearance  at  their 
bar.  So  strong  was  the  contagion  of  good  feelmg,  that  even  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  behaved  like  a  gentle- 
man. No  criminal  ever  had  more  temperate  prosecutors  than 
Bacon.  No  criminal  ever  had  more  favourable  judges.  If  he 
was  convicted,  it  was  beoause  it  was  impossible  to  acquit  him 
without  offeriug  the  grossest  outrage  to  justice  and  conmon 
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Mr  Montagu's  other  argumeDt,  namely,  that  Baccm,  Uiou^h 
he  took  i/ifts,  did  not  take  bribes,  seems  to  ug  as  fiitile  as  that 
which  we  have  considered.  Indeed,  we  might  be  content  to 
leave  it  to  be  answered  by  the  plainest  man  among  our  readeis. 
Demosthenes  noticed  it  with  contempt  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Latimer,  we  have  seen,  treated  this  sophistry  with 
similar  disdain.  '  Leave  colouring,'  said  he,  '  and  call  these 
*  things  by  their  Christian  names — bribes.'  Mr  Montagu  at- 
tempts— somewhat  unfairly,  we  must  say — to  represent  the  presents 
which  Bacon  received,  as  similar  to  the  perquisites  which  saitors 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  Parliaments  of  France.  The  French 
magistrate  had  a  legal  i^igbt  to  his  fee ;  and  the  amount  of  tlie  fee 
was  regulated  by  law.  Whether  this  be  a  good  mode  of  remune- 
rating judges  is  not  the  question.  But  what  analogy  is  there  be- 
tween payments  of  this  sort  and  the  presentswhich  Bacon  received, 
— presents  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  were  not 
made  underthe  public  eye,  and  of  which  theamount  was  regulated 
only  by  private  bargain  between  the  magistrate  and  the  snitor? 
Again,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  Bacon  could  not  have 
meant  to  act  corruptly,  because  he  employed  the  agency  of  men 
of  rank,  of  bishops,  privy  councillors,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ; — as  if  the  whole  history  of  that  generation  was  not  fall  of 
the  low  actions  of  high  people  ; — as  if  it  was  not  notorious  that 
men  as  exalted  in  rank  as  any  of  the  decoys  Bacon  employed,  had 
pimped  for  Somerset,  and  poisoned  Overbury. 

But,  says  Mr  Montagu,  these  i^sents  'were  made  openly 
'  and  with  the  greatest  publicity.'  This  would  indeed  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Bacon.  But  we  deny  the  fact.  In  one, 
and  one  only,  of  the  cases  in  which  Bacon  was  accused  of  cor- 
ruptly receiving  gifts,  does  he  appear  to  have  received  a  gift 
publicly.  This  was  in  a  matter  depending  between  the  Company 
of  Apothecaries  and  the  Company  of  Grocers.  Bacon,  in  his 
Confession,  insisted  strongly  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  on 
this  occasion  taken  presents  publicly,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  not 
taken  them  corruptly.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  if  he  had  taken  die 
presents  mentioned  in  the  other  charges  in  the  same  public  man- 
ner, he  would  have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  his  answer  to  those 
charges  ?  The  fact  that  he  insists  so  strongly  on  the  publicity 
of  one  particular  present,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
other  presents  were  not  publicly  taken.  Why  he  took  this  pre- 
sent publicly  and  the  Test  secretly,  is  evident.  He  on  thit<KcS>- 
sion  acted  openly,  because  he  was  acting  honestly.  He  was  not 
on  that  occasion  sit^g  judicially.  He  was  called  in  to  effect  an 
amicable  arrangement  between  two  parties.  Both  were  Satisfied 
with  his  dedsion.     Both  joined  in  making  him  a  present  in  re- 
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torn  for  his  trouble.  Whetber  it  was  quite  delicate  in  a  man  of 
bU  rank  to  accept  a  present  under  such  circumstances,  may  be 
questioned.  But  there  is  no  ground  in  tbig  case  for  accusing 
him  of  corruption. 

Unhappily,  the  very  circumstances  which  prove  him  to  Lav* 
been  innocent  in  this  case,  prove  him  to  have  been  guilty  on  the 
other  charges.  Once,  and  once  only,  be  alleges  that  he  received 
a  present  publicly.  Tbe  inference  is,  that  in  all  the  other  cases 
mentioned  in  the  articles  against  him  he  received  presents  se- 
cretly. When  we  examine  the  single  case  in  which  he  alleges 
that  he  received  a  present  publicly,  we  find  that  it  is  also  the 
single  case  in  which  there  was  no  gross  impropriety  in  his  re- 
ceiving a  present.  Is  it  then  possible  to  doubt  that  his  reason 
for  not  receiving  other  presents  in  as  public  a  manner  was,  that  ha 
knew  that  it  was  wrong  to  receive  tttem  ? 

One  argument  still  remains,  plausible  in  appearance,  but  ad- 
mitting of  easy  and  complete  refutation.  I'he  two  chief  com- 
plainants, Aubrey  and  Egerton,*  had  both  made  presents  to  the 
Chancellor,  But  he  had  decided  against  them  both.  Therefore, 
he  had  not  received  those  presents  as  bribes.  '  Tbe  complmnts 
'  of  his  accusers  were,'  says  Mr  Montagu,  '  not  that  the  gratui- 
'  ties  had,  but  that  they  had  not  influenced  Bacon's  judgment,  as 
*  he  had  decided  against  them.' 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  an  extensive 
system  of  corruption  is  generally  detected.  A  person  who,  by  a 
bribe,  has  procured  a  decree  in  his  favour,  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  come  forward  of  his  own  accord  as  an  accuser.  He  is  con- 
tent. He  has  his  quid  pro  quo.  He  is  not  impelled  either  by 
interested  or  by  vindictive  motives  to  bring  the  transaction  be- 
fore the  public.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  almost  as  strong  mo- 
tives for  holding  his  tongue  as  the  judge  himself  can  have.  But 
when  a  judge  practises  corruption,  as  we  fear  that  Bacon  prac- 
tised it,  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  many  agents  looking  out  in 
different  quarters  for  prey,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  he  will 
be  bribed  on  both  sides.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  he  will 
receive  money  from  suitors  who  are  so  obviously  in  tbe  wrong 
that  he  cannot  with  decency  do  any  thing  to  serve  them.  Thus, 
he  will  now  and  then  be  forced  to  pronounce  against  a  person 
from  whom  he  has  received  a  present ;  and  be  makes  that  per- 
son a  deadly  enemy.  The  hundreds  who  have  got  what  Uiey 
Eaid  for,  remain  quiet.  It  is  the  two  or  three  who  nave  paid,  and 
ave  nothing  to  show  for  their  money,  who  are  noisy. 
Tbe  memoiable  case  of  the  Goezmans  is  an  example  of  this. 
Beaumarchais  had  an  important  suit  depending  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.     M.  Goezman  was  the  judge  on  whom  chiefly 
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the  deciflion  depended.  It  wai  hinted  to  BeaamaidisU  dwt 
Madainc  Goezman  might  be  propitixted  hj  a  piesent.  He  ac- 
cotdingly  offered  cert^a  rtmieittu  of  Lmda-dor  to  the  lady,  who 
receired  them  graciously.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
deoiHion  of  the  Court  had  been  favourable  to  him,  these  thian 
would  never  have  been  known  to  the  world.  But  he  lost  hu 
cause.  Ahnost  the  whole  sum  which  he  bad  expended  in  bribery, 
was  immediately  refunded ;  and  those  who  had  disappointed  him 
probably  thought  that  he  would  not,  for  the  mere  gisti&catien  of 
his  malevolence,  make  public  a  transaction  which  was  discredit- 
able to  himself  as  well  as  to  them.  They  knew  little  of  him. 
He  soon  taught  them  to  corse  the  day  in  which  they  had  dared 
to  trifle  with  a  man  of  so  revengeful  and  turbulent  a  spirit, — of 
such  dauntless  eff'roDtery,  and  of  such  eminent  talents  for  contro- 
versy and  satire.  He  compelled  the  Parliament  to  put  a  degrad- 
ing stigma  on  M.  Goezman.  He  drove  Madame  Goezman  to  a 
convent.  Till  it  was  too  late  to  pause,  his  excited  passions  did 
not  suffer  him  to  remember  that-  he  could  efiiect  tfaeir  ruin  only 
by  disclosures  ruinous  to  himself.  We  could  give  other  instanees. 
Hut  it  is  needless.  No  person  well  acquunted  with  human  natiM 
can  fail  to  perceive  that,  if  the  doctrine  for  which  Mr  Montaen 
ooDtends  were  admitted,  society  would  be  deprived  of  almost  ue 
only  chance  which  it  has  of  detecting  the  corrupt  practices  of 
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vie  return  to  our  narrative.  The  sentence  of  Baorai  had 
scarcely  been  pronounced  when  it  was  mitigated.  He  was  in- 
deed sent  to  the  Tower.  But  this  was  merely  a  form.  In  two 
days  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  he  retired  to  Gorhutt' 
bury.  His  fine  was  speedily  released  by  the  Crown,  He  wa§ 
next  suffered  to  present  himself  at  Court ;  and  at  length,  in  1624, 
the  rest  of  his  punishment  was  remitted.  He  was  now  at  liberty 
to  resume  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was  actuall]' 
summoned  to  the  next  Parliament.  But  age,  infirmity,  and  per- 
haps shame,  prevented  him  from  attending.  The  Govemm«)t 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  >- 
year ;  and  his  wnole  annual  income  is  estimated  by  Mr  MontaffU 
at  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,—^  sum  which  was  probably 
above  the  average  income  of  a  nobleman  of  that  geDeration,  and 
which  was  certamly  sufficient  for  comfort  and  even  for  splendour. 
Unhappily,  Bacon  was  fond  of  display,  and  unused  to  pay  minaU 
attention  to  domestic  afiiiirB.-  He  was  not  easily  persuaded  to 
give  up  any  part  of  the  magnificeoce  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed in  the  time  of  hia  power  and  proeperity.  No  pressure 
of  distress  could  induce  him  to  part  witn  the  woods  of  Gorhan* 
bury.     *  I  wiW  not,'  he  said,  *  be  stripped  of  my  feathers."    He 
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tTBTelled  with  so  splesdid  an  equipage,  and  bo  large  a  retinue, 
that  Prince  Charles,  whoonce  fell  in  with  him  on  the  road,  ex- 
claimed with  surprise, — '  Well ;  do  what  we  can,  thb  man  scornif 
*  to  go  out  in  snuff.'  This  carelessness  and  ostentation  reduce<l 
him  to  frequent  distress.  He  was  under  the  necessity' of  parting 
with  York  House,  and  of  taking  up  his  residence,  during  his 
visits  to  London,  at  his  old  chamhers  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  had 
other  rexaliojis,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
evident  &om  his  will,  that  some  part  of  his  wife's  conduct  had 
greatly  disturhed  and  irritated  him. 

Butwhatever  might  be  hb  pecuniary  difficulties,  or  his  conju- 
gal discomforbi,  the  powers  of  his  intellect  still  remained  undi- 
minished. Those  noble  studies  for  which  he  had  found  leisure 
in  the  midst  of  professional  drudgery  and  of  courtly  intrigues, 
gave  to  this  last  sad  stage  of  bia  life  a  dignity  beyond  what  power 
or  titles  could  bestow.  Impeached,  convicted,  sentenced,-^ riven 
with  ignominy  from  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  shut  out  from 
the  deliberations  of  his  fellow  nobles,  loaded  with  debt,  branded 
with  dishonour,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  sorrow  and 
disease, — Bacon  was  Bacon  still.  '  My  conceit  of  his  person,' 
saya  Ben  Jonson  very  finely,  *  was  never  increased  towards  him 
'  by  his  place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for 
'  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself ;  in  that  he  seemed 
'  to  me  ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  moat  worthy 
'  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I 
'  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give  Urn  strength ;  for  greatness  he 
'  cmild  not  want.' 

The  services  which  he  rendered  to  letters  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  amidst  ten  thousand  distractions  and  vexations,  ■ 
increase  the  regret,  with  which  we  think  on  the  many  years 
which  he  had  wasted, — to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, — 
'  on  such  study  as  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  student.'  He  com- 
menced a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  — a  History  of  England 
under  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  a  body  of  Natural  His- 
t«ry,  a  Philosophical  Romance.  He  made  extenuve  and  valuable 
Additions  to  his  essays.  He  published  the  inestimable  Treatise 
De  Avgmentit  SciaUitxnan.  The  very  trifles  with  which  he 
amused  himself  in  hours  of  pain  and  languor  bore  the  mark  of 
his  mind.  The  best  Jest- Book  in  the  wmTd  is  that  which  he  dic- 
tated irom  memory,  without  referring  to  any  book,  on  a  day  on 
which  illness  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  serious  study. 

The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy  was  destined  to 
be  its  martyr.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  snow  might  be  used 
with  advantage  for  tlie  purpose  of  preventing  animal  substances 
from  putrefying.    On  a  very  cold  day,  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
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year  1626,  he  alighted  from  his  eoaeh  negtrHigh|;fite,^oraii't6 
try  the  experiment.  He  vent  into  a  cottage,  oo^it  e'fitw),  UM 
vitb  his  own  han^  stuffed  it  with  snow.  White  thns' 'engaged 
he  felt  a  sudden  i^l),  and  was  soon  so  much  indisposed  tfaatft 
was  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Gray's  Inn.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  had  a  house'  at  High- 
gate.  To  that  house  Bacon  was  carried.  The  Eart  was  absent ; 
but  the  servants  who  were  in  charge  of  the  place  showed  grtat 
respect  and  attention  to  the  illustrious  guest.  Here,  after  tm 
illness  of  about  a  week,  he  expired  early  on  the  morning  bf 
Easter-day,  1626.  His  mind  appears  to  have  retained  its  strength" 
and  liveliness  to  the  end.  He  did  not  forget  the  fowl  wMch  had 
caused  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he  ever  wtote,  wfth 
fingers  which,  as  be  said,  could  not  steadily  hold  a  pen,'  fte  did 
not  (Huit  to  mention  that  the  experiment  of  the  snow  had  suc- 
ceeded 'excellently  well.' 

Our  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  this  great  man  has  at- 
'  ready  been  sufficiently  exfrfained.  Had  his  life  been  passed  in 
literary  retirement,  he  would,  in  tdl  probability,  have  deserved  t*> 
be  conndered,  not  only  as  a  great  philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy 
and  good-natured  member  of  society.  But  neither  his  principles 
nor  his  spirit  were  such  as  could  be  trusted,  when  strong  tetnpta- 
tions  were  to  be  resisted,  and  serious  dangers  to  be  braved. 

In  his  Will,  he  expressed  with  singular  brevity,  energy,  dig- 
nity, and  pathos,  a  mournful  consciousness  that  his  actions  had 
not  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  those  widerwhosfi 
observation  his  life  had  been  passed ;  and,  at  the  same- time,  a 
proud  confidence  that  his  writings  had  secured  for  him  a  high' 
'  and  pernmnent  place  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  So  at 
least  we  understand  those  striking  words  which  have  been  6Ren 
quoted,  but  which  we  must  quote  once  more — *  For  my  tntme 
'  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  fo^* 
*  reign  nations,  and  to  the  next  age.'  ' 

His  confidence  was  just.  From  the  day  of  his  death  his  Ihme 
has  been  constantly  and  steadily  progressive;  and  wc  hare  no- 
doubt  that  his  name  will  be  named  with  reverence  to  Ae  latest 
i^es,  and  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  crviKzed  world.  -^  • 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  this — that  it  umed  at  things  altogether  different  from 
those  which  his  predecessors  had  proposed  to  themselves.  This 
was  bis  own  opinion.  '  Finis  scientiarum,'  says  he,  *  a  nomine 
'  adhue  beae  poMtos  est.'  *     And  again,  '  Oeuiium  graviMimlis 
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'  emiriUi4eTi8UotiQ8bulluno(k>ctriiiaromfinecon8t9tit.'*  *  Nee 
*,  ipsa  xneta,-  saya  he  elsewhere,-  '  adhuc  ulli,  quod  smm,  mor- 
'  taliiun  posiUest  etdetixa.'f  The  more  carefully  his  works  toe 
BxamiBed  the  more  eleuly,  we  tbiak,  it  will  appear,  that  tbia  is 
the  real  clae  to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  ne  used  means  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  by  other  philosopherE,  because  he  wished 
to  arrive  at  an  ead  altogether  dinerent  from  theirs. 

What  Uiea  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed  to  himself?  It 
was,  to -use  his  own  emphatic  expression,  'fruit.'  It  was  the 
multiplying  of  human  enjoyments  and  the  mitigating  of  human 
sufterings.     It  was  'the  r^ief  of  man's  estate.'^     It  was  'com- 

*  modisbumanisinaervire.'^     It  was  '  efHcaciter  operari  ad  suble- 

*  ivuida  vitie  humanee  incommoda.'  {[     It  was  '  dotare  vitam  hu- 

*  Bsanain  novis  inventis  et  copiis.'*!^  It  was  *^enus  humanum 
'  Qorisoperibuset  potestatibuscontinuodotare."*  This  was  the 
object  of  all  his  speculations  in  every  department  of  science,— ~in 
natural  philosophy,  in  legislation,  in  politics,  in  morals. 

Two  words  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine — Utility 
and  Progress.  The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful, 
and  was  cooteot  to  be  stationary,  It  dealt  largely  in  theories  of 
moral  perfection,  which  were  so  sublime  that  they  never  could  be 
m(M:e  than  theories ;  in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enigmas;  in  ex- 
hortations to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It 
could  net  condescend  to  the  liumble  office  of  ministering  to  tihe 
comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools  regarded  that  office 
as  degrading ;  some  censured  it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed  Posi' 
donius,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the  f^e  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  so 
far  foi^ot  himself  as  to  enumerate  among  the  humbler  blessings 
which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the  principle 
o.f  the  arch,  and  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  metals.  Tius 
eulogy  was  considered  as  an  atfront,  and  wus  taken  up  with  pro- 
per spirit.  Seneca  vehemently  disclaims  these  insulting  compli- 
ments.ft  Philosophy,  according  to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  men  to  rear  arched  roofs  over  their  heads.  The  true 
philosopher  does  not  care  whether  he  has  an  arched  roof  or  any 
ro<^.  Philogopfay  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  the  uses 
of  metals.     She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of  all  material  sub- 
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tttaaea,  oi  all  mecHanieal  contrif  ances.  The  wise  man  Uvea  ao- 
cording  to  natuic.  Instead  of  attempting  to  add  to  the  physical 
comforts  of  his  species,  he  regrets  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  that 
golden  age  when  the  human  race  had  no  protection  against  the 
cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  beasts — no  screen  from  the  sun  but  a 
cavem'.  To  impute  to  such  a  man  any  share  in  the  invention  or 
improvement  of  a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult.     '  In 

•  my  own  time,'  says  Seoeoa,  '  there  have  been  inventions  of  this 
'  sort, — transparent  windows, — tubes  for  difTusing  warmth  equally 
'  throughall  parts  of  a  building, — short-band,  wmch  has  been  car- 
■  lied  to  such  perfection  that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most 
'  rapid  speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  such  things  is  drudgery  for 
'  the  lowest  slaves :  philosophy  lies  deeper.     It  is  not  ho*  office  to 

*  teach  men  bow  to  use  their  bands,  'ilie  object  of  her  lessons  is 
'  to  form  the  soul — Non  eat,  inguam,  imtntmetUorum  ad  uiu*  ne- 
'  cesaarioa  opi/ex'  If  the  non  were  left  out,  this  last  sentence 
would  be  DO  bad  description  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and 
would,  indeed,  very  much  resemble  several  expressions  in  the 
Novum  Organum,  '  We  shall  next  be  told,'  exclaims  Seneca, 
*that  the  first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher.'  For  our  own 
part,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  our  choice  between  the  first  shoe- 
maker, and  the  author  of  the  three  books  *  On  Anger,' we  pronounce 
for  the  shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to  be  angry  than  to  be  wet. 
But  shoes  have  kept  millions  from  being  wet  j  and  we  doubt 
whether  Seneca  ever  kept  any  body  from  being  angry. 

It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can  be  brouglit  to  confess 
that  any  pliilosopher  had  ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  any 
thing  that  could  possibly  promote  what  vulgar  people  would  con- 
sider as  the  well-being  of  mankind.  He  labours  to  clear  Demo- 
critus  from  the  disgraceful  imputation  of  having  made  the  first 
arch,  and  Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having  contrived  the 
potter's  wheel.  He  is  forced  to  own  that  such  a  thing  mi?lit 
h^pen  ;  and  it  may  also  happen,  he  tells  us,  that  a  philosopher 
may  be  swift  of  foot.  But  it  is  not  in  his  character  of  philoso- 
pher that  he  either  wins  a  race  or  invents  a  machine.  No,  to  be 
sure.  The  business  of  a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of 
poverty  with  two  millions  sterling  out  at  usury — to  meditate  epi- 
grammatic conceits  about  the  evils  of  luxury,  in  gardens  which 
moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns — to  rant  about  liberty,  while  fawn- 
ing on  the  insolent  and  pampered  freedmen  of  a  tyrant — to  cele- 
brate the  divine  heauty  of  virtue  with  tlie  same  pen  whidi  had 
just  before  written  a  defence  of  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  a 
son. 

From  the  cant  of  this  phUosophy — a  philosophy  meanly  proud 
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of  its  own  nnprofitableness — it  10  de%htful  to  tern  to  the  letsoM 
of  tke  great  English  teacher.  We  can  almoit  forgive  all  the 
firalti  of  Bacon's  life  when  we  read  that  singuUrly  graceful  and 
dignified   pass^e : — '  Ego  certe,  ut  de  me  ipso,  quod  res  est, 

*  loquar,  et  in  iis  quse  nunc  edo,  et  in  iis  quse  in  posterum  meditor, 

*  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nomints  mei,  si  qita  sit,  SKpius  sciens  et 

*  rolens  projicio,  dum  commodU  humanis  itutrviam ;  quique  archi- 
'  tectas  fortasse  in  philosophia  et  sctentiis  esse  debeam,  etiam  ope- 
'  rarius  et  bajolus,  et  qutdvis  demum  fio,  cum  haud  pauca  quie 
'  omnino  fieri  necesse  sit,  alii  autem  ob  innatam  superbiam  subter- 
'  fugiant.ipsesustineametexsequar.'*  This pAi/oN^/iro^na,  which, 
as  lie  said,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  early  letters, 

*  was  so  fised  in  his  mind  as  it  could  not  be  removed,' — this  majes- 
tic humility,  this  persuasion  that  nothing  can  be  too  insignificant 
for  the  attention  of  the  wisest,  which  is  not  too  insignificant  to 
give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  meanest — is  the  great  characteristical 
distinction,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  We 
trace  it  in  all  that  Bacon  has  written  on  Physics,  on  Laws,  on 
Morals.  And  we  conceive  that  from  this  peculiarity  all  the 
other  peculiarities  of  his  system  directly  and  almost  necessarily 
sprang. 

The  spirit  which  appears  in  the  passage  of  Seneca  to  which 
we  have  referred,  tainted  the  whole  body  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  downwards ;  and  took  possession  of 
intellects  with  which  that  of  Seneca  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be 
compared.  It  pervades  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  many  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Bacon 
has  dropped  hints  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  was  in  a  great  measure  to  De 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Socrates.  Our  great  countryman 
evidently  did  not  consider  the  revolution  which  Socrates  effected 
in  philosophy  as  a  happy  event ;  and  he  constantly  maintained 
that  the  earlier  Greek  speculators,  Democritus  in  particular, 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more  celebrated  succes- 

Assuredly,  if  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted,  and  Plato 
watered,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  flowers  and  leaves,  it  is  the 
noblest  of  trees.     But  if  we  take  the  homely  test  of  Bacon, — if 


*  De  AugmeiUis,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  I. 

t  iViwwm  Organum,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  71,  79.  De  Augmeatia,  Lib.  3, 
Cap.  4.  De  principiis  atqne  originibna.  Cogitata  et  vUa.  Redargutio 
ptulosopbiamm. 
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w«  judge  of  the  tree  by  itsfrtdU, — our  opinion  of  it  may  perhaps 
be  less  favourable.  When  we  sum  up  alt  the  useful  truths  which 
■we  owe  to  that  philosophy,  to  what  ao  they  amount  ?  We  find, 
indeed,  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  those  who  cultivated  it  were 
men  of  the  first  order  of  iutellect.  We  find  amon?  their  writings 
incomparable  specimens  both  of  dialectical  and  rhetorical  art. 
We  have  do  doubt  that  the  ancient  controversies  were  of  use,  in 
BO  far  as  they  served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  disputants ; 
for  there  is  no  controversy  so  idle  that  it  may  not  be  of  use  iu 
this  way.  But,  when  we  look  for  something  more, — for  something 
which  adds  to  the  comforts  or  alleviates  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race, — we  are  forced  to  own  ourselves  disappointed.  We 
are  forced  to  say  with  Bacon,  that  thu  celebrated  philosophy 
ended  in  nothing  hut  disputation ;  that  it  was  neither  a  vineyard 
nor  an  olive-ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of  briars  and  thistles 
from  which  those  who  lost  themselves  in  it,  brought  back  many 
scratches  and  no  food.* 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  teachers  of  this 
unfruitful  wisdom  were  among  th6  greatest  men  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  If  we  admit  the  justice  of  Bacon's  censure,  we 
admit  it  with  regret,  similar  to  that  which  Dante  felt  when  be 
learned  the  fate  of  those  illustrious  heathens  who  were  doomed 
to  the  first  circle  of  Hell. 

'  Gran  daol  mi  prese  al  cuor  quando  lo'nteai, 

Feroccli^  g«iite  di  molto  valors 

Conobbi  che'n  quel  limbo  eran  aospesi.'  ■ 

But  in  truth  the  very  admiration  whickwe  feel  for  the  eminent 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  forces  us  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  their 
powers  were  systematically  misdirected,  For  how  else  could  it 
be  that  such  powers  should  effect  so  little  for  mankind  ?  A  pe- 
destrian may  show  as  much  muscular  vigour  on  a  treadmill  as  on 
the  highway  road.  But  on  the  road  his  vigour  will  assuredly 
carry  him  forward  ;  and  on  the  treadmill  he  will  not  advance  an 
inch.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  a  treadmill,  not  a  path.  It 
was  made  up  of  revolving  questions, — of  controversies  wnich  were 
always  begmning  again.  It  was  a  contrivance  for  having  much 
exertion  and  no  progress.  We  must  acknowledge  that  more  than 
once  while  contemplating  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Portico,  even  as  they  appear  in  the  transparent  splendour  of 
Cicero's  incomparable  diction,  we  Lave  been  tempted-  to  mutter 
with  the  surly  centurion  in  Persius — '  Cur  quia  non  prandeat  hoc 


•  Novum  Organum,  Lib.  1,  Apb.  73, 
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*  est  ?'  What  is  the  highest  good, — whether  pain  be  an  evil, — 
whether  all  things  be  fated, — whether  we  can  be  certain  of  any 
thins;, — whether  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  certain  of  nothing, 
— wTiether  a  wise  man'  can  be  unhappy, — whether  all  departures 
from  right  be  equally  reprehensible, — these,  and  other  questions 
of  the  same  sort,  occupied  the  brains,  the  tongues,  and  the  pens, 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  civilised  world  during  several  centuries. 
This  sort  of  philosophy,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be  progressive. 
It  might  indeed  sharpen  and  invigorate  the  minds  of  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  it ;  and  so  might  the  disputes  of  the  ortho- 
dox Lilliputians,  and  the  heretical  Blefuscudians,  about  the  big 
ends  and  the  little  ends  of  eggs.  But  such  disputes  could  add 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  The  human  mind  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  marching,  merely  marked  time.  It  took  as 
much  trouble  as  would  have  sufficed  to  carry  it  forward  j  and  yet 
remained  on  the  same  spot.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  truth,  ■ 
— no  heritage  of  truth  acquired  by  the  labour  of  one  generation 
and  bequeathed  to  another,  to  he  again  transmitted  with  large 
additions  to  a  third.  Where  this  phHosophy  was  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  there  it  continued  to  be  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  there 
it  continued  to  be  in  the  time  of  Favorinus.  The  same  sects 
were  still  battling,  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  arguments,  about 
the  same  interminable  questions.  There  had  been  no  want  of 
ingenuity,  of  zeal,  of  industry.  Every  trace  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation was  there  except  a  harvest.  There  had  been  plenty  of 
ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping,  thrashing.  But  the  gamers 
contained  only  amut  and  stubble. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural  science ;  hut 
tliey  did  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man.  The  taint  of  barrenness 
had  spread  from  ethical  to  physical  speculations.  Seneca  wrote 
largely  on  natural  philosophy,  and  magnified  the  importance  of 
that  study.  But  why  ?  Not  because  it  tended  to  assuage  suf- 
fering, to  multiply  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  extend  the  empire 
of  man  over  the  material  world ;  but  solely  because  it  tended  to 
rabe  the  mind  ab'o^<e  low  cares,  to  separate  it  from  the  body,  to 
exercise  its  subtlety  in  the  solution  of  very  obscure  questions.* 
Thus  natural  philosophy  was  considered  in  the  light  merely  of  a 
mental  exercise.  It  was  made  subsidiary  to  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion ;  and  it  consequently  proved  altogether  barren  of  useful  dis- 
coveries. 

There  was  one  sect,  which,  however  absurd  and  pernidous 


■  Seneca  Ab/.  Quaett.  praf.  Lib.  3, 
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Bome  of  its  doctrines  may  have  been,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  merited  an  exception  from  the  generm  censure  which  Bacon 
has  pronounced  on  Uie  ancient  schools  of  wisdom.  The  Epi- 
curean, who  referred  all  happiness  to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil 
to  bodily  pain,  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  his  own  physical  condition  and  that  of 
bis  neighbours.  But  the  thought  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  any  member  of  that  school.  Indeed  their  notion,  as  reported 
by  their  great  poet,  was,  that  no  more  improvements  were  to  be 
expected  in  the  arts  which  eonduce  to  the  comfort  of  life, 
'  Ad  Ticiuro  qnR  flagilat  ubiis 
Omnia  jam  femM  mortatibus  esse  parata.' 

This  contented  despondency, — this  disposition  to  admire  what 
has  been  done,  and  to  expect  tJiat  nothing  more  will  be  done, — 
is  strongly  characteristic  of  all  the  schools  which  preceded  the 
'school  of  Fruit  and  Progress.  Widely  as  the  Epicurean  and  the 
Stoic  differed  on  most  points,  they  seem  to  hare  quite  agreed  in 
their  contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to  be  useful.  Tne.philo- 
sophy  of  both  was  a  garrulous,  declaiming,  canting,  wrangling 
philosophy.  Century  after  century  they  continued  to  repeat  their 
hostile  war-cries — Virtue  and  Pleasure;  and  in  the  end  it  appeared 
the  Epicurean  bad  added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure  as 
the  Stoic  to  the  quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the  pedestal  of  Bacon, 
not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  that  those  noble  lines  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed : 

'  O  teoebrli  tantis  tarn  damni  eitoUere  Inmen 
Qui  primne  potuisti,  illustrins  commoda  vits..' 

In  the  fifth  century,  Christianity  had  conquered  Paganism, 
and  Paganism  bad  infected  Christianity.  The  Church  was  now 
victorious  and  corrupt.  The  rites  of  the  Pantheon  had  paissed 
into  her  worship ;  the  subtleties  of  the  Academy  into  her  creed. 
In  an  evil  day,  says  Bacon,  though  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity, was  the  ill-starred  alliance  stricken  between  theold  philosophy 
and  the  new  faith.*  Questions  widely  different  from  those  which 
bad  employed  the  ingenuity  of  Pyrrho  and  Carneades,  but  jnst 
as  subtle,  just  as  interminable,  and  just  as  unprofitable,  exercised 
the  minds  of  the  lively  and  voluble  Greeks,  When  learning 
began  to  revive  in  the  West,  similar  trifles  occupied  the  sliarp 
and  vigorous  intellects  of  the  Schoolmen,  There  was  another 
sowing  of  the  wind,  and  another  reaping  of  the  whirlwind.  The 
great  work  of  improving  the  condiUon  of  the  humui  tae«  was 
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sttlL  considered  aa  noworthy  of  a  man  of  leaniing.  Those  who 
undertook  that  task,  if  what  tbey  effected  could  be  readily  com- 
prebended,  were  despised  es  mechanics;  if  not,  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  burned  as  conjarers. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  tfae 
human  mind  had  been  misdirected  than  the  history  of  the  two 
greatest  erento  which  took  pUee  during  the  middle  ages.  We 
speak  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  and  of  the  inrentiop  of 
Printing.  The  dates  of  both  ^re  unknown.  The  authors  of 
both  are  unknown.  Nor  was  this  because  men  were  too  rude 
and  ignorant  to  value  intellectual  superiority.  The  inventor  of 
gunpowder  appears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  The  inventor  of  printing  was  contemporary  with 
Nicholas  the  Fifth,  with  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  and  with  a  crowd  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars.  But  the  human  mind  still  retained  that  fatal 
bent  which  it  had  received  two  thousand  years  earlier.  George  of 
Trebisond  and  Marsllio  Ficino  would  not  easily  have  been 
brought  to  believe  that  the  inventor  of  the  printing-press  had 
done  more  for  mankind  than  themselves ;  or  than  those  ancient 
writers  of  whom  they  were  the  enthusiastic  votaries. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  barren  philosophy  which 
had,  during  so  many  ages,  employed  the  faculties  of  the  ablest 
men,  was  destined  to  fall.  Itnad  worn  many  shapes.  It  had 
mingled  itself  with  many  creeds.  It  had  survived  revolutions  in 
which  empires,  religions,  languages,  races,  had  perished.  Driven 
from  its  ancient  haunts,  it  bad  taken  sanctaary  in  that  Church 
which  it  had  persecnted ;  and  had,  like  the  daring  fiends  of  the 
poet,  placed  its  seat 

'  next  the  seat  of  Gotl, 
And  with  its  darkness  dared  affront  his  light.' 

Words  and  more  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  had  been  all 
the  fruit  of  all  the  toil,  of  all  the  most  renowned  sages  of  sixty 
generations.  But  the  days  of  this  sterile  exuberance  were  num- 
bered. 

Many  causes  predisposed  the  public  mind  to  a  change.  The 
study  of  a  great  variety  of  ancient  writers,  though  it  did  not  give 
a  right  direction  to  pliilosophical  research,  did  much  towards 
destroying  that  blind  reverence  for  authority  which  had  prevailed 
when  Aristotle  ruled  alone.  The  rise  of  tlie  Florentine  sect  of 
Platonists, — a  sect  to  which  belonged  some  of  the  finest  minds 
of  the  fifteenth  century, — was  not  an  unimportant  event.  The 
mere  substitution  of  the  Academic  for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
would  indeed  have  done  little  good.  But  any  thii^  was  better 
than  the  old  habit  of  unreasoning  servility.  It  was  something 
to  have  a  choice  of  tyrants.    '  A  spark  of  freedom,'  as  Gibbon 
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has  justly  renmrked*  <  was  produced  by  this  colliuon  of  adrerse 
'  serrituae.* 

Other  causes  mif^bt  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
great reformaUon  of  religion  that  we  owe  the  greatTeformatioD 
of  philosophy.  The  alliance  between  the  Schools  and  the  Vatican 
had  for  ages  been  so  close,  that  those  who  threw  off  the  dominion 
of  the  Vatican  could  not  continue  to  recf^nise  the  authority  of 
the  Scliools.  Most  of  the  great  reformers  treated  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  with  contempt ;  and  spoke  of  Aristotle  as  if  Aristotle 
nad  been  answerable  for  all  the  dt^mas  of  Thomas  Acquinas. 
'  KuUo  apud  Lutheranos  philosophiam  esse  in  pretio,"  was  a 
reproach  which  the  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  loudly  re- 
peated, and  which  many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  considered  as 
a  compliment.  Scarcely  any  test  was  more  frequently  cited  by 
them  than  that  ia  which  St  Paul  cautions  the  Colossians  not  to 
let  any  man  spoil  them  by  philosophy.  Luther,  almost  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  man  could  be 
at  once  a  proficient  in  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  in  that  of  Christ. 
Zwingle,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Calvin,  held  similar  language. 
In  some  of  the  Scotch  universitjes,  the  Aristotelian  system  WB9 
discarded  for  that  of  Ramus.  Thus,  before  the  birth  of  Bacon, 
the  empire  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  There  was  in  the  intellectual  world  an  anarchy 
resembling  that  which  in  the  political  world  often  follows  the 
overthrow  of  an  old  and  deeply  rooted  government.  Antiquity^ 
prescription,  the  sound  of  great  names,  had  ceased  to  awe  man- 
Kind.  The  dynasty  which  had  reigned  for  ages  was  at  an  ^ti; 
and  the  vacant  throne  was  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  pretenders. 

The  first  effect  of  this  great  revolution  was,  as  Bacon  most 
justly  observed,f  to  give  for  a  time  an  undue  importance  to  the 
mere  graces  of  style.  The  new  breed  of  scholars,  the  Ascbams 
and  Buchanans,  nourished  with  the  finest  compositions  of  the 
Augustan  age,  regarded  with  loathing  the  dry,  crabbed,  and  bar- 
barous diction  of  respondents  and  opponents.  They  were  foi  lees 
studious  about  the  matter  of  their  works  than  about  the  manner. 
They  succeeded  in  reforming  Latinity ;  but  they  never  erea 
aspired  to  effect  a  reform  in  philosophy.  * 

At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.  It  is  altogether  incorrect  to 
say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  rose 
up  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  when  in  the  height  of  its 


*  Wfl  quote,  on  the  autbority  of  Bsyle,  from  Melchior  Cano,  i 
■cholaetic  divine  of  great  reputation, 
t  De  Augmenfis,  Lib.  1. 
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pover.  The  authority  of  that  philosoptiy  bad,  as  we  hare  shown, 
received  a  fatal  blow  long  before  be  was  born.  Several  sjiecula- 
tors,  among  whom  Kamus  was  the  best  known,  had  recently  at- 
tempted to  form  new  sects.  Bacon's  own  expressions  about  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  time  of  Luther  are  clear  and  strong : 

*  Accedebat,'  says  he,  '  odium  et  contemptus,  itlis  ipsis  tempori- 
'  btis  ortuB  erga  Scholasticos.'     And  again,  *  Scholasticorum  doc- 

*  trmadespectuiprorsushabericcepittanquainaBperaetbarbara." 
The  part  which  Bacon  played  in  this  great  change  was  the  part, 
not  of  Robespierre,  but  of  Bonaparte,  When  he  came  forward 
tlie  ancient  order  of  things  had  been  subverted.  Some  bigots 
stilt  cherished  with  derotecf  loyalty  the  remembrance  of  the  fallen 

'  monarchy,  and  exerted  themselves  to  eiTect  a  restoration.  Bat 
the  majority  had  no  such  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not  knowing  how 
ta  Qse  their  freedom,  they  pursued  no  determinate  course,  and  had 
found  no  leader  capable  of  conducting  them. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philosophy  which  he  taught 
was  essentially  new.  It  differed  from  that  of  the  celebrated 
anraent  teachers,  not  merely  in  method  but  in  object.  Its  object 
was  the  good  of  mankind,  in  the  sense  in  which  toe  mass  of  man- 
kind always  have  understood,  and  always  will  understand  the 
word  [food.  '  Medltor,'  said  Bacon,  *  instaurationem  philosophise 
'  ejusmodi  quaa  nihil  inanis  aut  abstracti  liabeat,  quceque  vitse 

*  humaUEe  conditiones  in  melius  provebat.'f 

The  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  that  of 
his  predecessors  cannot,  we  think,  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
cMnnparing  his  viewaon  some  important  subjects  with  those  of  Plato. 
We  select  Plato,  because  we  conceive  that  he  did  more  than  any 
other  person  towards  giving  to  the  minds  of  speculative  men  that 
bent  which  they  retained  tilt  they  received  from  Bacon  a  new 
impulse  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  these  great  men 
estimated  the  value  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Take  Arithme- 
tic for  example.  Plato,  after  speaking  slightly  of  the  conveni- 
ence of  being  able  to  reckon  and  compute  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life,  passes  to  what  he  considers  as  a  far  more  important 
advantage.  The  study  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  he  tells  us, 
faabituBtes  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truth,  and  raises 
k  above  the  material  universe.  He  would  have  his  disciples  ap- 
ply themselves  to  this  study, — not  that  they  may  be  able  to  buy 
or  sell, — not  that  they  may  qualify  themselves  to  be  shopkeepers 


*  Both  these  passages  sre  in  the  first  book  of  the  De  AugmeniU. 
■f  Sedargutio  PAUotophiarum. 
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or  travelling  merchants, — bat  that  they  may  learn  to  withdmw 
their  minds  from  the  erer-shifdng  spectacle  of  this  visible  and 
tangible  world,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  immutable  essences  of 
things,* 

Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  ralued  this  branch  of  knowledge 
only  on  acconnt  of  its  uses  vitit  reference  to  that  vinble  and 
tangible  world  which  Plato  so  much  despised.  He  speaks  with 
Hcorn  of  the  mystical  arithmetic  of  the  later  Platonists;  and 
laments  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  employ,  on  mere  matters 
of  curiosity,  powers,  the  whole  ocertion  of  which  is  required  far 
purposes  of  solid  adyantage.  He  advises  arithmeticians  to  leave 
these  trifles,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  framing  conr^ent 
expressions,  which  may  be  of  use  in  physical  researches-f 

The  same  reasons  which  led  Plato  to  recommend  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  ted  him  to  recommend  also  the  study  of  mathematics. 
The  vulgar  crowd  of  geometricians,  he  sayg,  will  not  understand 
him,  'Hiey  have  practice  always  in  view.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  real  use  of  the  science  is  to  lead  man  to  the  knowledge 
of  abstract,  essentia),  eternal  truth.J  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  Plato  carried  this  feeling  so  far,  that  he  considered 
geometry  ag  degraded  by  being  applied  to  any  purpose  of  vulgar 
utility.  Archytas,  it  seems,  haa  framed  machmes  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  on  mathematical  principles.  $  Plato  remonstrated 
with  his  friend;  and  declared  that  this  was  to  degrade  a  noble  in- 
tellectual exercise  into  a  low  craft,  fit  only  for  carpenters  and 
wheelwrights.  The  office  of  geometry,  he  said,  was  to  discipline 
the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the  base  wants  of  the  body.  Hit 
interference  was  successful ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to 
Plutarch,  the  science  of  mechanics  was  considered  as  unwortiiy 
of  the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 

Archimedes  in  a  later  age  imitated  and  surpassed  Archytas. 
But  even  Archimedes  was  not  free  from  the  prevailing  notion 
that  geometry  was  degraded  by  being  employed  to  produce  any 
thing  useful.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  stoop 
from  speculation  to  practice.  He  was  half  ashamed  of  those  in- 
ventions which  were  the  wonder  of  hostile  nations ;  and  always 
spoke  of  them  slightingly  as  mere  amusements — as  trifles  in  which  s 
mathematician  might  be  suffered  to  relax  his  mind  after  intense 
application  to  the  higher  parts  of  his  science. 

The  opinion  of  Bacon  on  this  subject  was  diametrically  op- 

•  Plttio's  Republic,  Book  7.        f  Z)e  Augmenla,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  6. 
X  Plato's  Republic,  Book  7. 

§  Phitarcb,  St/mpos.  riii.  and  Life  of  Marcelbts.  The  machines  of 
Arcbytas  are  also  mentioaed  by  Amub  GeBnu  and  Diogenm  Laerliia. 
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posed  to  that  <rf  the  antnent  philosopbera.  He  valued  gfeometry 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  secount  of  those  UBes  which  to  Plato 
appeared  so  base.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  longer  he  lived 
the  stronger  this  feeling  became.  When,  in  1605,  be  wrote  the 
two  books  on  the  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'  be  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  which  mankisd  derived  from  mixed  mathematics ;  but 
he  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  the  benelicial  effect  produced 
by  mathematical  study  on  the  intellect,  though  a  collateral  ad- 
vantage, was  '  no  less  worthy  than  that  which  was  principal  and 
■  intended.'  But  it  is  evident  that  his  views  underwent  a  change. 
When,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  he  publishei)  the  /)e  Aug- 
meniig,  which  is  the  treatise  on  the  <  Advancement  of  Learning,' 
greatly  expanded  and  carefully  corrected,  he  made  important 
alterations  in  the  part  which  related  to  mathematics.  He  con* 
demned  with  severity  the  high  pretensions  of  the  mathematicians, 
— *  delioias  et  fastum  mathematicorum.'  Assuming  the  well- 
being  of  the  human  race  to  be  the  end  of  knowledge,*  he 
pronounced  that  mathematical  science  could  claim  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  an  appendage,  or  an  auxiliary  to  other  sciences. 
Mathematical  science,  he  says,  is  the  handmaid  of  natural  philo- 
sophy— she  ought  to  demean  herself  as  such — and  he  declares 
that  he  cannot  conceive  by  what  ill  chance  it  has  happened  that 
she  presumes  to  claim  precedence  over  her  mistress.  He  predicts, 
— a  prediction  which  would  have  made  Plato  shudder, — that  as 
more  and  more  discoveries  are  made  in  physics,  there  will  he 
more  and  more  branches  of  mixed  mathematics.  Of  that  colla- 
teral advantage,  the  value  of  which,  twenty  years  before,  he  rated 
BO  highly,  he  says  not  one  word.  This  omisBton  cannot  have 
been  the  efTect  of  mere  inadvertence.  His  own  treatise  was  be- 
fore him.  From  that  treatise  he  deliberately  expunged  whatever 
was  favourable  to  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  and  inserted 
several  keen  reflections  on  the  ardent  votaries  of  that  study. 
This  fact,  in  our  opinion,  admits  of  only  one  explanation.  Bacon's 
love  of  those  pursuits  which  directly  tend  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  his  jealousy  of  all  pursuits  merely  curious, 
had  grown  upon  bim,  and  had,  it  may  be,  become  immoderate- 
He  was  afraid  of  using  any  espreision  which  might  have  the 
eifect  of  inducing  any  man  of  talents  to  employ  in  speculations, 
useful  only  to  the  mind  of  the  speculator,  a  single  hour  which 
-  might  be  employed  in  extending  the  empire  of  man  over  matter.f 
If  Bacon  erred  here,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  greatly  prefer 


*  Umi  et  comtDodia  bomiDum  eonHidimui. 

f  CoMpara  the  pui^  relMiBg  to  mathematiDfl  in  the  Seeeftd  Book  «( 
the  Advancement  of  Leanung  with  the  Z>e  AvgmtnHi,  Lib.  3,  Cvf^  9- 
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his  error  to  the  opposite  error  of  Plato.  We  have  no  patience 
with  a  philosophy  which,  like  those  Roman  matrons  who  swallowed 
abortives  in  order  to  preserve  their  shapes,  takes  pains  to  be 
barren  for  fear  of  being  homely. 

Let  us  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was  one  of  the  sciences  which 
Plato  exhorted  his  disciples  to  learn,  but  for  reasons  far  removed 
from  common  habits  of  thinking.  '  Shall  we  set  down  astrono- 
'  my,'  says  Socrates,  '  among  the  subjects  of  study  ?'"  '  I  think 
'so,' answers  his  young  friend  Glaucon  :  '  to  know  something 
'  about  the  seasons,  about  the  months  and  the  years  is  of 
'  use  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  for  agriculture  and  na- 
'  vigation.'  '  It  amuses  me,'  says  Socrates,  '  to  see  how  afraid 
'  you  arc  lest  the  common  herd  of  people  should  accuse  you 
'  of  recommending  useless  studies.'  He  then  proceeds  in  that 
pure  and  magnificent  diction,  which,  as  Cicero  said,  Jupiter 
would  use  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  to  explain,  that  the  use  of 
astronomy  is  not  to  add  to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  life,  but 
to  assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things 
which  arc  to  be  perceived  by  the  pure  intellect  alone.  The 
knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  he  consi- 
ders as  of  little  value.  The  appearances  which  make  the  sky 
beautiful  at  night  are,  he  tells  us,  like  the  figures  which  a  geome- 
trician draws  on  the  sand,  mere  examples,  mere  helps  to  feeble 
minds.  We  must  get  beyond  them ;  we  must  neglect  them ;  we 
must  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is  as  independent  of  the  actual 
)itars  as  geometrical  truth  is  independent  of  the  lines  of  an  ill-drawn 
diagram.  This  is,  we  imagine,  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
astronomy  which  Bacon  compared  to  the  ox  of  Pro  me  the  us  "I-— a 
sleek,  well  shaped  hide,  stuffed  with  rubbish,  goodly  to  look  at, 
but  containing  nothing  to  eat.  He  complained  that  astronomy 
had,  to  its  great  injury,  been  separated  from  natural  philosophy, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  noblest  provinces,  and  annexed  to  the 
domain  of  mathematics.  The  world  stood  in  need,  he  said,  of  a 
very  different  astronomy — of  a  living  astronomy,X  of  an  astronomy 
which  should  set|  forth  the  nature,  the  motion  and  the  influences 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  really  are. 

On  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all  inventions, — the  inven- 
tion of  alphabetical  writing, — Plato  did  not  look  with  much  com- 
placency. He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  use  of  letters  had 
operated  on  the  human  mind  as  the  use  of  the  go-cart  in  learn- 


•  Plato's  Rtpuhtic,  Book  7.  \  De  Augmentis,  Lib.  3,  Cap.*. 

f  Astronomia  viva. 

II '  Quie  substantiam  et  motnm  et  infinxnm  aBlealium,  prout  re  vera 
aunt  proponat.'    Compare  this  langoage  with  Plato's,  '  nl  f  (r  tw  tuf^tif 
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ing  to  walk,  or  of  corks  in  learning  to  swim,  is  said  to  operate  on 
the  human  body.  It  was  a  support  which  soon  became  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  used  it, — which  made  vigorous  exertion 
first  unnecessary,  and  then  impossible.  The  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect would,  he  conceived,  have  been  more  fully  developed  without 
this  delusive  aid.  Men  would  have  been  compelled  to  exercise 
the  understanding  and  the  memory ;  and,  by  deep  and  assiduous 
meditation,  to  make  truth  thoroughly  their  own.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  much  knowledge  is  traced  on  paper,  but  little  is  engraved 
iu  the  soul.  A  man  is  certain  that  he  can  find  information  at  a 
moment's  notice  when  he  wants  it.  He  therefore  suffers  it  to  fade 
from  his  mind.  Such  a  man  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to  know 
any  thing.  He  has  the  show  without  the  reality  of  wisdom. 
These  opinions  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  King  of 
Egypt.'  But  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  tliey  were  his 
own ;  and  so  they  were  understood  to  be  by  Quinctitian.f  Indeed 
they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  whole  Platonic  system. 

Bacon's  views,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were  widely  dif- 
ferent.J  The  powers  of  the  memory,  he  observes,  without  the 
help  of  writing,  can  do  little  towards  the  advancement  of  any 
useful  science.  He  acknowledges  that  the  memory  may  be  dis- 
ciplined to  such  a  point  as  to  be  able  to  perform  very  extraordi- 
nary feats.  But  on  such  feats  he  sets  little  value.  The  habits  of 
his  mind,  he  tells  us,  are  such  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  rate  highly 
any  accomplishment,  however  rare,  which  is  of  no  practical  use  to 
mankind.  As  to  these  prodigious  achievements  of  the  memory, 
he  ranks  them  with  the  exhibitions  of  rope-dancers  and  tumblers. 
'  The  two  performances,'  he  says,  '  are  of  much  the  same  sort. 
'  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  body ;  the  other  is 

*  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.     Both  may  perhaps  excite 

*  our  wonder ;  but  neither  is  entitled  to  our  respect.' 

To  Plato,  the  science  of  medicine  appeared  one  of  very  disputa- 
ble advautage.§  He  did  not  indeed  object  to  quick  cures  for  acute 
disorders,  or  forinjuries  produced  by  accidents.  But  the  art  which 
resists  the  slow  sap  of  a  chronic  disease — which  repairs  frames 
enervated  by  lust,  swollen  by  gluttony,  or  inflamed  by  wine — 
which  encourages  sensuality,'  by  mitigating  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  the  sensualist,  and  prolongs  existence  when  the  intellect 
has  ceased  to  retain  its  entire  energy — had  no  share  of  his  esteem, 
A  life  protracted  by  medical  skill  he  pronounced  to  be  a  long  death. 
The  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  ought,  he  said,  to  be  tolerated 
BO  far  as  that  art  may  serve  to  cure  the  occasional  distempers  of 

•  Plato's  Phtedms.  t  Quinctili«n,  XI, 

X  De  Avffmentit,  J.ih.  $,  Cap.  5.        §  Plato's  PepubHc,  Book  3. 
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men  whose  constitutions  are  good.  As  to  those  who  hare  bad 
conBtitutiotiB,  let  them  die ; — and  the  Booner  the  better.  Such 
men  are  unfit  for  war,  for  ma^stracy,  for  the  management  of 
their  domestic  affairs.  That  however  is  comparatirely  of  little 
consequence.  But  they  are  incapable  of  Study  and  speculation. 
If  they  engage  in  any  severe  mental  exercise,  they  are  troubled 
with  giddiness  and  fulness  of  the  head ;  ail  wnich  they  lay  to  the 
account  of  philosophy.  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  such 
wretches  is  to  have  done  with  life  at  once.  He  quotes  mythical 
authority  in  support  of  this  doctrine ;  and  reminds  his  disciples 
that  the  practice  of  the  sons  of  j^sculapius,  as  described  by 
Homer,  extended  only  to  the  cure  of  external  injuries. 

Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Of  all  the  sciences, 
that  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  was 
the  science  which,  in  Plato's  opinion,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
welt  regulated  community.  To  midce  men  perfect  was  no  part 
of  Bacon's  plan.  His  humble  aim  was  to  make  imperfect  men 
comfortable.  The  beneficence  of  his  philosophy  resembled  the 
beneficence  of  the  common  Father,  whose  sun  rises  on  the  evil 
and  the  good — whose  rain  descends  for  the  just  and  the  unjust.  In 
Plato's  opinion  man  was  made  for  philosophy ;  in  Bacon's  opi- 
nion philosophy  wa3  made  for  man ;  it  was  a  means  to  an  end ; 
— and  that  end  was  to  increase  the  pleasures,  and  to  mitigate  the 
pains  of  millions  who  are  not  and  cannot  be  philosophers.  That  a 
valetudinarian  who  took  great  pleasure  in  being  wheeled  along 
his  terrace,  wlio  relished  n!s  boiled  chicken  and  his  weak  wine 
and  water,  and  who  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Queen  of 
Navarre's  tales,  should  be  treated  as  a  caput  lupinum  because  he 
could  not  read  the  Timseus  without  a  headacb,  was  a  notion 
which  the  humane  spirit  of  the  English  school  of  wisdom  alto- 
gether rejected.  Bacon  would  not  have  thought  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  philosopher  to  contrive  an  improved  garden  chair  for 
such  a  valetudinarian, — to  devise  some  way  of  rendering  his  medi- 
cines more  palatable, — to  invent  repasts  which  he  might  enjoy,  and 
pillows  on  which  he  might  sleep  soundly ;  and  this  though  there 
might  not  be  the  smallest  hope  that  the  mind  of  the  poor  invalid 
would  ever  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  beautiful  and 
the  ideal  good.  As  Plato  had  dted  the  religious  legends  of 
Greece  to  justify  his  contempt  for  the  more  recondite  parts  of  the 
art  of  healing,  Bacon  vindicated  the  dignity  of  that  art  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  example  of  Christ ;  and  reminded  his  readers  that 
the  great  physician  of  tha  soul  did  not  disdain  to  be  also  the  phy- 
sician of  the  body.* 

*  J)t  Avgmentit,  JA)h  i,  Cap.  ft, 
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When  we  pass  from  tbe  Bcnence  of  mediciDe  to  that  of  l^isla- 
tion,  we  find  the  same  difference  between  the  systems  of  these 
two  great  men.  Plato,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fine  Dialogue 
on  Laws,  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  end  of 
legislation  is  to  m^e  men  virtuous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  extravagant  conclusions  to  which  such  a  proposition  leeHs. 
Racon  well  knew  to  how  great  an  extent  the  happiness  of  every 
society  must  depend  on  the  virtue  of  its  members ;  and  he  also 
knew  what  legislators  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  virtue.  The  view  which  he  bas  given  of  the 
end  of  legislation  and  of  the  principal  means  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end,  has  always  seemed  to  us  eminently  happy ;  even 
among  the  many  happy  passages  of  the  same  kind  with  which 
his  works  abound.     *  Finis  et  scopus  quern  leges  intueri  atque  ad 

*  quem  jussiones  et  sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est 
'  quam  ut  cives  feliciter  degant.     Id  net  si  pietate  et  religiose 

*  recte  instituti,  morlbus  honesti,  armis  adversus  hostes  externos 
'  tuti,  legum  auxilio  adversus  seditiones  et  privatas  injurias  muniti, 
'  imperio  et  magistratibus  obsequentes,  copiis  et  opibus  locupletes 
'  et  florentes  fuerint.'  *  The  end  is  the  well-being  of  tbe  people. 
The  means  are  the  imparting  of  moral  and  religious  education ; 
the  providing  of  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  against  foreign 
enemies;  themaintainingof  internal  order;  the  establishing  of  a 
judicial^  financial,  and  commercial  system,  under  which  wealth 
may  be  rapidly  accumulated  and  securely  enjoyed. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  form  in  which  laws  ought  to  be  drawn, 
tiiere  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Englishman.  Plato  thought  a  preamble  essential ;  Bacon 
thought  it  mischievous.  Each  was  consistent  with  himself.  Plato, 
considering  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people  as  tbe  end  of 
legislation,  justly  inferred  that  a  law  which  commanded  and 
threatened,  but  which  neither  convinced  the  reason  nor  touched 
the  heart,  must  be  a  most  imperfect  law.  He  was  not  content 
with  deterring  from  theft  a  man  who  still  continued  to  be  a  thief 
at  heart, — with  restraining  a  son  who  hated  his  mother  from 
beatii^  his  mother.  The  only  obedience  on  which  he  set  so 
much  value,  was  the  obedience  which  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing yields  to  reason,  and  which  a  virtuous  disposition  yields  to 
precepts  of  virtue.  He  really  seems  to  have  believed  that,  by 
prefixing  to  every  law  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  exhortation,  he 
should,  to  a  great  extent,  render  penal  enactments  superfiuoug. 
Bacon  entertained  no  such  romantic  hopes ;  and  he  well  knew 
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the  practical  Incoiivenieflcea  of  the  couisft  -v^ilch'itMttdacvnM 
mended.  '  Neque  nobis,*  says  he,  '  prtdogi  l^uiO^qiit  bepti-jc^tni 
*  Iiabiti  eant  et  leges  introduouat  duputaBtea<iiDn  jubtetn-utiqii^ 
'  placerent  si  priscos  mores  ferre  possemas.. , ,  Qmnbwt&w  f»^ 
'  teat  prolog!  evitentur  et  lex  incipiat  a  joasiooe.'''  v  " 

Had  Plato  lived  to  finish  the  '  Critias,'  a  comparison  between' 
that  noble  fiction  and  the  *  New  Atlantis,'  would  ^obabl/'faweiAir- 
nisbed  us  with  still  more  striking  iustances.  it  isamsia^'tiil 
think  with  what  horror  he  would  have  seen  such  aoinstitMtkaidHi 
'  Salomon's  House'  rising  in  hia  republic;  with  whatvebepteseD  tu: 
would  hare  ordered  the  brewhouses,  the  peTfuraerhoutast.aad'tbci 
dtapeus^ories  to  be  pulled  down ;  and  with  what  inexorabJe  TigouB' 
he  would  have  driven  beyond  the  frontier  all  the  Fellows -of  the: 
College,  Merchants  of  tight  and  Depredators,  Lamps  Bnd.PMneQr8>.' 

To  sum  up  the  whole:  we  should  say  that  the  aim  of  thePla-- 
tonic  phiiofiophy  was  to  exalt  maa  into  a  god.  The  aim  -at  the. 
Baconian  philosophy  was  to  provide  man  with  what  he  feqoMet- 
while  he  continues  to  be  man.  The  aim  of  tho;  Platontti'phiLft* 
sophy  was  to  raise  us  &r  above  vulgar  wantb  The  otm  of  tlie: 
Baconian  philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wauts.  The'fohj 
mer  aim  was  noble ;  but  the  latter  was  attMnafaie.  Pl^i»  df«W' 
a  good  bow ;  but,  like  Acestes  in  Virgil,  he  aiioed  tit  the:S(a«;i 
oiul  therefore,  though  there  was  no  want  of  Btrengthror  skill,.'thi» 
^lot  was  thrown  away.  His  arrow  was  indeed  fbUoKed.by.a  tKiek 
of  dazzling  radiance,  but  it  struck  nothing. 

'  Volans  liqoidia  in  nubibus  Brsit  amnJo  '  ■•    ■  ■     '■' 

Signavitqiie  viam  flammis,  tenaisque  recMBit  ■■      ■'' 

Consninat&  in  ventos.'  ■        ■    ■     . 

Bacon  fixed  Ms  eye  on  a  mark  which  was  placed  on  thie  tiftfUt- 
and  within  bow-shot,  and  hit  it  in  the  white.  The  pIiilostif*ti)'«lf 
r^ato  began  in  words  and  ended  in  words, — noble  wot^'!tiija<eid^ 
— words  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from  the  finest  of'fctfSitM! 
intellects  exercising  boundless  dominion  over  the  finest'fif  hifl9isfe 
languages.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  began  in  obser^alidiWB** 
ended  in  arts.  .';.-'  .-j;!-.:!!!:!.! 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was,'  that'  theif*  dbtiflteei 
formed  the  minds  of  men  to  a  high  degree  of  wfodom  and  t*«Mi 
This  was  indeed  the  only  practical  good  whit* -the- ««»*'«**'> 
brated  of  those  teachers  even  pretended  to  effect  jfend-^aWMW- 
edly  if  they  had  effected  this,  they  would  haTe  deSei^fe*  J*(Oi 
greatest  praise.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  those  veryinflW*Wr4ff 
which  alone  they  professed  to  do  any  good  to  mankind,  ifr'ttWW 
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«  for  the  Sidce  of  which  tb«y  Delected  all  ^e  vn^sr' 
intaretta  of  mankind,  tbejr  did  nothing,  or  worse  than  notfaingj 
They  prmused  what  was  impracticable  ;  they  despised  what 
was  practicable;  they  filled  the  world  with  long  words  and 
long  beards ;  and  Uiey  left  it  as  wicked  and  as  ignorant  as  they 
f«and  it. 

'  An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a  principality  in  Utopia. 
The  simiteBt  actual  good  is  better  than  the  most  magnificent 
ptomises  of  impouibilitiee.  The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  wouldj 
no  d«Qbt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a  steam-engine.  Bnt  there 
are  steiim-enmnes.  And  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be 
bom.  A  philosophy  which  should  enable  a  man  to  feel  perfectly 
happy  while  in  agonies  of  pain,  may  be  better  than  a  philosophy 
which  assuages  p«in.  But  we  know  that  there  are  remedies  which 
will  astuage  pain  ;  and  we  know  that  the  ancient  sages  liked  the 
toothache  just  as  little  as  their  neighbours.  A  philosophy  which 
should  -extinguirii  cupidity,  would  be  better  than  a  philosophy 
which  should  devise  laws  for  the  security  of  property.  Bnt  it  u 
possible  to  make  laws  which  shall,  to  a  very  great  extent,  securo 
property.  And  we  do  not  understand  how  any  motives  which 
the  ancient  philosophy  furnished  could  extinguish  cupidity.  We 
know  indeed  that  the  philosophers  were  no  better  tJian  other 
men.  From  the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes — from 
the  confessions  of  Epictetus  and  Seneca,  as  well  as  from  the  sneers 
of  Lucian  and  the  fierce  invectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that 
these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their  neighbours,  with 
the  additional  vice  of  hypocrisy.  Some  people  may  think  the 
object  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  a  low  object,  but  they  cannot 
deny  that)  high  or  low,  it  has  been  attained.  They  cannot  deny 
dtat  every  year  makes  an  addition  to  what  Bacon  called  '  fruit.' 
They  cannot  deny  that  mankind  have  made,  and  are  making, 
g^Kftt  and  constant  progress  in  the  road  which  he  pointed  out  to 
them.  Was  there  any  such  progressive  movement  among  the 
aooient  philosophers?  After  they  had  been  declaiming  eight 
hundred  years,  had  they  made  the  world  better  than  when  they 
b<igan  ?  Oiu  i>elief  is,  that  among  the  philosophers  themselves, 
instead  of  a  pit^essive  improvement  there  was  a  progressive 
d«g«neraoy.  An  abject  superstition,  which  Democntus  or 
ABBZagoras  would  have  rejected  with  scorn,  added  the  last  dis- 
giBce  to  the  long  dotage  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schools.  Those 
uasuooeBsful  attempts  to  articulate  which  are  so  delightful  and 
iaieresting  in  a  child,  shock  and  disgust  us  in  an  aged  paralytic; 
and  in  the  same  way,  those  wild  mythological  fictions  which  charm 
tu  when  lisped  by  Greek  poetry  in  its  infancy,  excite  a  mixed  sen- 
sation of  pity  asd  loathing  when  mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy 
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in  it!  oM  Age.     We  kn«w  that  gum,  cutl«ry,  spy-^amUt  dodu, 

arc  b«tt«r  ta  our  time  than  tbey  were  in  tke  time  of  oar  &tl>»n; 
and  were  better  in  tbe  time  of  our  fatliers  than  they  were  ia  the 
time  of  OUT  grandfathers.  We  might,  tber^ore,  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  when  a  philoaophy  which  boasted  that  iti  object  was 
the  eleration  and  purification  of  the  mind,  and  which  for  this  ob- 
ject neglected  tbe  sordid  office  of  ministering  to  the  oomforta  of 
the  body,  had  flourished  in  the  highest  honour  for  many  huBdre<lB 
of  years,  a  vast  moral  amelioration  must  have  taken  place.  Wag 
it  so?  Look  at  the  schools  of  this  wisdom  four  centuries  before 
die  Christian  era,  and  four  centuries  after  that  era.  Compare 
ihe  men  whom  those  schools  formed  at  those  two  periods.  Com- 
pare Plato  and  Libanius.  Compare  Pericles  and  Julian,  This 
philosophy  confessed,  nay  boasted,  that  for  every  end  but  one  it 
was  useless.     Had  it  attuned  that  one  endjl 

Suppose  that  Justinian,  when  he  closed  the  schools  of  Athena, 
bad  called  on  the  last  few  sages  who  still  Imunted  the  Portion, 
and  lingered  round  the  ancient  plane-trees,  to  show  their  title  to 
public  veneration : — suppose  that  he  had  said,   '  A  thousand 

*  years  have  elapsed  since,  in  this  famous  city,  Socrates  posed 

*  Protagoras  and  llippias ;  during  those  thousand  years  a  large 
'  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every  generation  has  been  em- 
'  ployed  in  constant  efforts  to  bring  to  perfection  the  philosophy 

*  which  you  teach ;  that  philosophy  lias  been  munificently  pa- 
'  tronised  by  the  powerful ;  its  professors  have  been  held  in  the 

*  highest  esteem  by  the  public  ;  it  has  drawn  to  iUelf  almost  all 
-*  the  sap  and  vigour  of  the  human  intellect — and  what  has  it 
'  efTect^?    What  profitable  truth  has  it  taught  us  which  we 

<  should  not  equally  have  known  without  it  ?  What  has  it  enabled 
'  us  to  do  which  we  should  not  have  been  equally  able  to  do  with- 

<  out  it?'  8uch  questions,  we  suspect,  would  have  puzzled  Sim- 
plicios  and  Isidore.  Ask  a  follower  of  Baeon  what  the  new 
philosophy,  as  it  was  called  in  tbe  time  of  Charies  tbe  Second, 
has  effected  for  mankind,   and  his  answer  is  ready — '  It  has 

*  lengthened  life ;  it  has  mitigated  pun  ;  it  has  extinguished  dia- 

*  eases ;  it  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it  has  giren  new 
(  securities  to  the  mariner ;  it  hds  furnished  new  arms  to  the 

<  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges 
'  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers  ;  it  has  guided  the  thunder^lt 

*  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night 

*  with  the  splendour  of  the  day ;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  the 
'  human  vision ;  it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  mus- 

*  elea;  it  baa  accelerated  motion ;  it  baa  annihilated  distance ; 
'  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondeBoe,  all  friendly  offices, 

*  altdispatob  of  busioess ;  it  has  enabkd  man  to  descend  to  the 
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K  depths  ef  th*  sesi  td  mv  ioto  the  avi  to  penetrate  secutely  into 
<  tbt*  noxious  i«ce8sea  of  the  eacth,  to  travene  the  land  on  eari 

*  vhich  whirl  along  without  hones,  and  the  ocean  in  ships  which 

*  Bail  against  the  wind.  These  are  but  a  part  of  its  fruits,  an4 
*>  of  its  6rBt  froits.  Foi  it  is  a  philosophy  which  never  rests, 
'  wliiob  has  never  attained  it,  which  is  never  peifect.  Its  law  is 
'  progress.  A  point  which  yeateiday  was  invisible  is  its  goal  to- 
'  day)  and  will  be  its  fltarting-poAt  to-morrow.' 

Great  and  various  as  the  powers  of  Bacon  were,  he  owes  his 
wide  and  durable  fame  chiefly  to  thi^  that  all  those  powers 
Tseeived  their  direction  from  common  sense.  His  love  of  thci 
vulgar  useful,  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  papular  notions  of 
good  and  evili  and  the  openness  with  which  he  avoned  that 
.sympathy,  are  the  secret  of  hie  influence.  There  was  in  his  syi- 
tern  no  cant,  no  illusion.  He  bad  no  anointing  for  broken  bones,— 
po  fine  theories  ((e^ibut, — no  arguments  to  persuade  men  out  of 
their  senses.  He  knew  that  men,  and  philosophers  as  well  as 
other  men,  do  aetually  love  life,  health,  comfort,  honour,  security, 
the  society  of  friends ;  and  do  actually  dislike  death,  sickness, 
pain^  poverty,  disgrace,  danger,  separation  from  those  to  whom 
Ihey  are  attached.  He  knew  that  religion,  though  it  often 
regulates  and  moderates  these  feelings,  seldom  eradicates  them ; 
aor  did  he  think  it  desirable  for  mankind  that  they  shoald  be 
•radicated.  The  plan  of  eradicating  them  by  conceits  like  those 
of  Seneoa,  or  syllogisma  like  those  of  Chrysippus,  was  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  a  mind  like  his. 
He  did  not  understand  what  wisdom  there  could  be  in  changing 
-names  where  it  was  impossible  to  change  things— in  denying  that 
blindness,  hunger,  the  gout,  the  rack,  were  evils,  and  calling 
them  awiVfoirrf^^ft — in  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  health, 
■afety,  plenty,  were  good  tilings,  and  dubbing  them  by  the  name 
of  d&iifofa.  In  his  opinions  on  all  these  subjects,  he  was  not  a 
Stoio,  nor  an  Epicurean,  nor  an  Academic,  but  what  would 
have  been  called  by  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Academics,  a  mere 
ittarvst — B.  mere  common  man.  And  it  was  precisely  because  he 
was  so  that  his  name  makes  so  great  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  was  because  he  dug  deep  that  be  was  able  to  pile  high. 
It  was  because,  in  order  to  lay  his  foundations,  be  went  dowii 
into  those  parts  of  human  nature  which  lie  low,  but  which  are 
not  liable  to  change,  that  the  fabric  which  he  reared  has  risen  to 
■o  stately  an  elevation,  and  stands  with  such  immovable 
strength. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  amuung  fiction  might  be 

mitten,  in  which  a  disciple  of  Eptotetus  and  a  disciple  of  Bacon 

■  ^oold  be  introduced  as  ftUow-traTeUm.     Thoy  oohs  i»  a  vU- 
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lage  where  the  amalUpox  has  just  begun  to  roge ;  and  find  houses 
shut  up,  intercourse  suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  mothers 
weepingf  in  terror  over  tneir  children.  The  Stoic  assures  the 
dismayed  population  that  there  is  nothing  bad  in  the  small-pox, 
and  that  to  a  wise  man  diseases,  deformity,  death,  the  loss  of 
friends,  are  not  evils,  llie  Baconian  takes  out  b  lancet  and  be- 
gins to  vaccinate.  They  find  a  body  of  miners  in  great  dismay. 
An  explosion  of  noisome  vapours  has  just  killed  many  of  those 
who  were  at  work ;  and  the  survivors  are  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  cavern.  The  Stoic  assures  them  that  such  an  accident  is  no- 
thing but  a  mere  aitanfiiinittwv.  The  Baconian,  who  has  no  such 
fine  word  at  his  command,  contents  himself  with  devising  a 
safety-lamp.  They  find  a  shipwrecked  merchant  wringing  his 
hands  on  the  shore.  His  ve^isel  with  an  inestimable  cargo  has. 
just  gone  down,  and  he  is  reduced  in  a  moment  from  opulence  to 
beggary.  The  Stoic  exhorls  him  not  to  seek  happiness  in 
things  which  lie  without  himself,  and  repeats  the  whole  chapter 
of  Lpictetus  ic^i  laif  tiv  airo^iav  itSoptoTa;.  The  Baconian  con- 
structs a  diving-bell,  goes  down  in  it,  and  returns  with  the  most 
precious  effects  from  the  wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  the  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  thorns 
and  the  philosophy  of  fruit — the  philosophy  of  words  and  the 
philosophy  of  works. 

Bacon  has  been  accused  of  overrating  the  importance  of  those 
sciences  which  minister  to  tlie  physical  well>being  of  man,  and 
of  underrating  the  importance  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  persons  who  read  the  Novum  Organum  and 
the  De  Augmentis,  without  adverting  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  works  were  written,  will  find  much  that  may  seem 
to  countenance  the  accusation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
though  in  practice  he  often  went  very  wrong,  and  though,  as  his 
historical  work  and  his  essays  prove,  he  did  not  hold,  even  in 
theory,  very  strict  opinions  on  points  of  political  morality,  he 
was  mr  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  how  much  our  well-being 
depends  on  the  regulation  of  our  minds.  The  world  for  which 
he  wished  was  no^  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine,  a  world  of 
water-wheels,  power-looms,  steiim-carriages,  sensualists,  and 
knaves.  He  would  have  been  as  ready  as  Zeno  himself  to  main- 
tain, that  no  bodily  comforts  which  could  be  devised  by  tlie  skill 
and  labour  of  a  hundred  generations  would  give  happiness  to  a 
man  whose  mind  was  under  the  tyranny  of  licentious  appetite,  of 
envy,  of  hatred,  or  of  fear.  If  he  sometimes  appeared  to  ascribe 
importance  too  exclusively  to  the  arls  which  increase  the  outward 
comforts  of  our  species,  the  reason  is  plain.  Those  arts  had 
been  most  unduly  depreciated.    They  had  been  represented  as  • 
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unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  man  of  liberal  education.     *  Cogi- 

*  tavit,'  saya  Bacon  of  litmgetf,  '  €am  esse  opinionem  sive  sesti- 

*  inationem  Lumidam  et  damnosam,  minui  nempe  majestatem 
'  mentis  humanse,  ai  in  experimentis  et  rebus  particularibus,  sen- 

*  sui  subjectis)  et  in  materia  terminatis,  diu  ac  multum  versetur : 

<  prsesertim  cum   hujusmodi  res  ad  inquirendum  laboriosse,  ad 

<  taeditandum  ignobiles,  ad  diseendum  asperse,  ad  practicam  illi- 
'  berales,  numcro  iofiijitse,  et  subtilitate  pusill^  videri  soleant,  et 

*  ob  biijusmodi  condiliones,  glorls  artium  minus  sint  accommo- 

*  datse.'  *    This  opinion  seemed  to  him  '  omnia  in  familia  htimana 

*  turbasse,'  It  had  undoubtedly  caused  many  arts  which  were 
of  the  greatest  utility,  and  whtcH  were  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
improvements,  to  be  neglected  by  speculators,  and  abandoned  to 
joiners,  masons,  smiths,  weavers,  apothecaries.  It  was  necessary 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  those  arts,  to  bring  them  prominently 
forward,  to  proclaim  that,  as  they  have  a  most  serious  effect  on 
human  happiness,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
highest  human  intellects.  Again,  it  was  by  illustrations  drawn 
from  these  arts  that  Bacon  could  most  easily  illustrate  his  prin- 
ciples. It  was  by  improvements  effected  in  these  arts  that  the 
soundness  of  bis  principles  could  be  most  speedily  and  decisively 
brought  to  the  test,  and  made  manifest  to  common  understand- 
ings. He  acted  like  a  wise  commander  who  thins  every  other 
part  of  bis  Hue  to  strengthen  a  point  where  the  enemy  is  attack- 
ing with  peculiar  fury,  and  on  the  fate  of  which  the  event  of  the 
battle  seems  likely  to  depend.  In  the  Novum  Organum,  how- 
ever, he  distinctly  and  most  truly  declares  that  his  philosophy  is 
no  less  a  Moral  than  a  Natural  Philosophy —that,  though  his  illus- 
trations are  drawn  from  physical  science,  the  principles  which 
those  illustrations  are  intended  to  explain  are  just  as  applicable 
to  Ethical  and  Political  enquiries  as  to  enquiries  into  tlie  nature 
of  Heat  and  Vegetation.f 

He  frequently  treated  of  moral  subjects ;  and  he  almost  always 
brought  to  those  subjects  that  spirit  which  was  the  essence  of  his 
whole  system.  He  has  left  us  many  admirable  practical  observa- 
tions on  what  he  somewhat  quaintly  called  the  Georgics  of  the 
mind, — on  the  mental  culture  which  tends  to  produce  good  dia- 


*  Coffiiata  el  visa.  The  expresaion  t^tnio  hvmida  may  surprise  a 
reader  not  accustomed  ta  Bacon's  style.  I'he  alluaion  la  tu  ilie  maxim 
of  Heraclitua  the  obscure — Dry  ligla  i>  the  best.  By  dry  liglii,  Bacon 
understood  the  light  of  the  intellect,  not  obscured  by  (he  oiiaU  of  pastlon, 
interest,  or  pr^ndice. 

f  Novum  Organum,  TAb,  1,  Aph.  127. 
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Siositions.  Some  persons,  he  saW,  might  accuse  him  of  spending 
abour  on  a  matter  eo  simple  that  his  predecessors  had  passed  it 
by  with  contempt.  He  desired  such  persons  to  remember  that 
he  had  from  the  first  announced  the  ohjects  of  his  search  to  be 
not  the  splendid  and  the  surprising,  but  the  nseful  and  the  true, 
— not  ihe  deluding  dreams  which  go  forth  through  the  shining 
portal  of  ivory,  but  the  humbler  realities  of  the  gate  of  born* 

True  to  this  principle,  he  indulged  in  no  rants  about  t^e  fitness 
of  things,  the  all -sufficiency  of  virtue,  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  He  dealt  not  at  all  in  resounding  nothings,  such  as 
those  with  which  Bolingbroke  pretended  to  comfort  himself  in 
exile ;  and  ia  which  Cicero  sought  consolaUon  after  the  loss  of 
Tullia.  The  casuistical  subtleties  whitA  occupEed  the  attention 
of  the  keenest  spirits  of  his  age  had,  it  should  seem,  no  attractions 
for  him.  The  treatises  of  the  doctors  whom  Escobar  afterwards 
compared  to  the  four  beasts,  ajid  the  firar  and  twenty  elders  in 
the  Apocalypse,  Bacon  dismissed  with  most  contemptuous  bre- 
vity. '  Inanes  plenimque  evaduut  et  futiles.'-l-  Nor  did  he  ever 
meddle  with  those  eenigmas  which  have  puzzled  hundreds  of 
-  generations,  and  will  puzzle  hundreds  more.  He  smd  nothing 
about  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  or  the  IVeedom  of  the  hu- 
man will.  He  had  no  inclination  to  employ  himself  in  labours 
resembling  those  of  the  damned  in  the  Grecian  Tartarus, — to 
spin  for  ever  on  the  same  wheel  round  the  same  pivot, — to  gape 
fcw  ever  after  the  same  deluding  clusters, — to  pour  water  for  ever 
into  the  same  bottomless  buckets,— to  pace  for  ever  to  and  fro 
on  the  same  wearisome  path  after  the  same  recoiling  stone.  He 
exhorted  bis  disciples  to  prosecute  researches  of  a  very  different 
description  ;  to  consider  moral  science  as  a  practical  science — a 
science  of  which  the  object  was  to  cure  the  diseases  and  pertur- 
bations of  the  mind, — and  which  could  be  improved  only  by  a 
method  analogous  to  that  which  has  improved  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. Moral  philosophers  ought,  he  said,  to  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  are  the 
actual  effects  produced  on  the  human  character  by  particular 
modes  of  education,  by  the  indulgence  of  particular  habits,  by 
the  study  of  particnlar  books,  by  society,  by  emulation,  by  imi- 
tation. Then  we  might  hope  to  find  out  what  mode  of  training 
was  most  likely  to  preserve  and  restore  moral  health.} 

What  he  was  as  a  natural  phihrnopher  and  a  moral  philss<^her, 


*  Ih  AugmeniU,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  3. 
t  De  Attgmentu,  Lib.  7,  Oy.  2, 
X  De  Avffmmtu,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  3. 
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diat  he  was  also  as  a  theologian.  He  was,  we  are  convinced,  a 
nneere  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
Nothing  can  be  found  in  his  writings,  or  in  any  other  writings, 
more  eloquent  and  pathetic  than  some  passages  which  were  appa- 
rently written  under  the  influence  of  strong  devotional  feeling. 
He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  to  effect 
much  that  the  ancient  philosophers  could  only  promise.  He  loved 
to  consider  that  religion  as  the  bond  of  charity  ;  the  curb  of  evil 
passions ;  the  consolation  of  the  wretched ;  the  support  of  the 
timid ;  the  hope  of  the  dying.  But  controversies  on  speculative 
points  of  theology  seem  to  have  engaged  scarcely  any  portion  of 
nis  attention.  In  what  he  wrote  ou  Church  Government  he 
showed,  as  iar  as  he  dared,  a  tolerant  and  diaritable  spirit.  He 
troubled  himself  not  at  all  about  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians, 
Monothelites  and  Nestorians. ,  He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  dis- 
putes on  the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity  excited  an  intense 
interest  throughout  Europe ;  and  no  where  more  than  in  England. 
He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick  of  the  conflict.  He  was  in 
power  at  the  time  of  the  8ynod  of  Dort,  and  must  for  months 
have  been  daily  deafened  with  talk  about  election,  reprobation, 
and  final  perseverance.  Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his 
works  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  was  either  a  Calvin- 
ist  or  an  Arminian.  While  the  world  was  resounding  with  the 
noise  of  a  disputatious  philosophy,  and  a  disputatious  theology, 
the  Baconian  school,  like  Alworthy  seated  between  Square  and 
Thwackum,  preserveda  calm  neutrality, — half  scornful,  half  bene- 
volent, and,  content  with  adding  to  the  sum  of  practical  good, 
left  the  war  of  words  to  those  who  liked  it. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
because  from  this  peculiarity  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  that 
philosophy  necessarily  arose.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  person  who 
proposed  to  himself  the  same  end  with  Bacon  could  fail  to  hit 
upon  the  same  means. 

The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to  be  this, — that  he 
invented  a  new  method  of  arriving  at  truth,  which  method  is 
called  Induction ;  and  that  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  syllogis- 
tic reasoning  which  had  been  in  vogue  before  his  time.  This 
notion  is  about  as  well-founded  as  that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  ' 
middle  ages,  imagined  that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjurer.  Many 
who  are  far  too  well  informed  to  talk  such  extravagant  nonsense, 
entertain  what  we  think  incorrect  notions  as  to  what  Bacon  really 
effected  in  this  matter. 

The  inductive  method  has  been  practised  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  by  every  human  being.  It  is  oonstantiy  nrac* 
tis^  by  the  most  ignorant  clown,  by  the  most  thoughtless  scnool- 
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boy,  by  the  very  cbild  at  the  breast.  That  nethod  leadB<  tlie 
clown  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  he  sows  barley  be  shall  aot-rei^ 
wheat.  By  that  method  the  aehoolboy  learns,  that  a  cloudy  day 
ia  the  best  for  catching  trout.  The  very  infant,  we  imagine,  is 
led  by  induction  to  expect  milk  from  his  mother  or  nuree,  and 
Boiie  from  his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented  the  inductive 
method ;  hut  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  cor- 
rectly analyzed  that  method  and  explained  its  uses.  Aristotle 
had  long  before  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  ayl- 
logistic  reasoning  could  ever  conduct  men  to  the  discovery  of  any 
new  principle ;  had  shown  that  such  discoveries  can  be  made  by 
induction,  and  by  induction  alone  ;  and  bad  given  the  history  of 
the  inductive  process,  concisely  indeed,  but  with  great  per^l- 
cuity  and  precision.* 

Again,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe  much  practical  value  to 
the  analysis  of  the  inductive  method  which  Baoon  has  giv«i  in 
the  second  book  of  the  '  Novum  Organiun.'  It  is  indeed  an  ela- 
borate and  correct  analysis.  But  it  is  an  analysts  of  that  which  we 
are  all  doing  from  morning  to  night,  and  which  we  continue  to 
do  even  in  our  dreams.  A  plain  man  finds  bis  stomach  out  of 
prder.  He  never  beard  Lord  Bacon's  name.  But  be  proceeds 
in  the  strictest  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  second 
book  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  and  satisfies  himself  that  minced 
pies  have  done  the  mischief.  *  I  ate  minced  pies  on  Monday 
'  and  Wednesday,  and  I  was  kept  awake  by  indigestion  all  night.' 
7bis  is  the  comparentia  ad  inteUectum  instantiarum  convenieHtnOH. 
'  I  did  not  eat  any  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  I  was  quite  well.' 
This  is  the  comparentia  instantiarum  in  proximo  qua  natwa  data 
pricaniur.  '  I  ate  very  sparingly  of  them  on  Sunday,  and  was 
'  very  slightly  indisposed  in  the  evening.  But  on  Chnstmas  day 
'  I  almost  dined  on  them,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  iu  soma  dan- 
'  ger.'  This  is  the  comparentia  instantiarum  secundum  magi*  et 
minus.  '  It  cannot  have  been  the  hrandy  which  I  took  with 
*  them.  For  I  have  drunk  brandy  daily  for  years  without  bejng 
'  the  worse  for  it.'  This  is  the  refectto  naturarum.  Our  invalid 
then  proceeds  to  what  is  termed  by  Bacon  the  Vindemiatio,  and 
pronounces  that  mince  pies  do  not  agree  with  him. 

We  might  go  on  to  what  are  called  by  Bacon  prtBrogativeB  in- 
stantiarum. For  example :  '  It  must  be  something  peculiari  to 
'  minced  pies  ;  for  I  can  eat  any  other  pastry  without  the. least 


*  See  the  last  chapter  of  the  Posterior  Analytics,  and  the  first  of  the 
Metapfayrics. 
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^bad  efieotv''  Tliis  is  the  imtajitia  sotiiaria.  We  might  easily 
firocaed ;  but  we  have  already  sufBciently  explained  our  meaain^. 
-_  We  repeat,  that  we  dispute  neither  the  ingenuity  nor  the  accu- 
lacy  of  the  theory  contained  in  tlie  second  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  ;  but  we  think  that  Bacon  greatly  over-rated  its  utility. 
We  conceive  that  the  inductive  process,  lilce  many  other  proceEses, 
isnot  likely  to  be  better  performed  merely  because  men  know 
how  tbey  perform  it.  William  Tell  would  not  have  been  one 
whit  more  likely  to  cleave  the  apple  if  he  had  known  that  his 
arrow  would  describe  a  parabola  under  the  influence  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth.  Captain  Barclay  would  not  have  been  more 
likely  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours,  if  he  had 
known  the  place  and  name  of  every  muscle  in  his  legs.  Monsieur 
Jourdain  probably  did  not  pronounce  D  and  F  more  correctly 
after  he  had  been  apprized  that  D  is  pronounced  by  touching  the 
teeth  with  the  end  of  the  tongue,  and  F  by  putting  the  upper 
teeth  on  the  lower  lip.  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  study  of 
Grammar  makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  speech  of  people 
who  have  always  lived  in  good  society.  Not  one  Londoner  in 
ten  thousand  can  lay  down  the  rules  for  the  proper  use  of  will 
and  shalL  Yet  not  one  Londoner  in  a  million  ever  misplaces  hts 
wt'//and  shall.  No  man  uses  figures  of  speech  with  more  propriety 
because  he  knows  that  one  figure  is  called  a  metonomy  and  ano- 
ther a  synedoche.  A  drayman  in  a  passion  calls  out,  '  You  are 
'  a  pretty  fellow,'  without  suspecting  that  he  is  uttering  irony,  and 
that  irony  is  one  of  the  four  primary  tropes.  The  old  systems  of 
i^toric  were  never  regarded  by  the  most  experienced  and  dis- 
cerning judges  as  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  orator. 
*  Ego  hanc  vim  intelligo,'  said  Cicero,  '  esse  in  preeceptis  omnibus, 
'  non  ut  ea  secuti  oratores  eloquenti^e  laudem  sint  adepti,  sed 
'  quse  sua  sponte  homines  eloquentes.facerent,  ea  quosdam  obser- 
'  vasse,  atque  id  egisse ;  sic  esse  non  eloquentiam  ex  artificio, 
*9ed  artificium  ex  eloquentia  natum.'"  We  must  own  that  we 
entertain  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  study  of  Logic  which 
Cicero  entertained  concerning  the  study  of  Rhetoric.  A  man  of 
eense  syllogises  in  celarent  and  ceaare  all  day  long  without  sus- 
pecting it ;  and,  though  he  may  not  know  what  an  ignoratia 
elenchi  is,  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in  with 
if;  which  ia  likely  to  be  as  often  as  he  falls  in  with  a  reverend 
-Mastet  of  Arts  nourished  on  mode  and  figure  in  the  cloisters  of 
Oxford.  Considered  merely  as  an  intellectual  feat,  the  Organum 
of  Aristotle  can  scarcely  be  admired  too  highly.  But  the  more 
we  compare  individual  with  individual,  school  with  school,  nation 


■  J)e  Oratore,  Lib.  1. 
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with  nation,  generation  viith  generation,  the  mor«  do  ve  lean  to 
the  opinion,  tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  logio  lias  no 
tendency  whatever  to  make  men  good  reasoners. 

What  Aristotle  did  for  the  syllogistic  process,  Bacon  has,  in 
the  second  book  of  the  tfomtm  Organum,  done  for  the^inductive 
process ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  analysed  it  well.     His  rules  are 

?[uite  proper ;  but  we  do  not  need  them,  becanse  they  are  draws 
rom  our  own  constant  practice. 

But  though  every  body  is  constantly  performing  the  process  • 
described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Nomem  Organum,  some  men 
perform  it  well,  and  some  perform  it  ill.  Some  are  led  by  it  to 
truth,  and  some  to  error.  It  led  Franklin  to  discover  the  nature 
of  lightning.  It  led  thousands,  who  had  less  brains  than  Franklin, 
to  believe  in  animal  magnetism.  But  this  was  not  because 
Franklin  went  through  the  process  described  by  Bacon,  and  the 
dupes  of  Meemer  throuffh  a  different  process.  The  comparentite 
and  rejectiones,  of  which  we  havfe  given  examples,  will  be  foutid 
in  the  most  unsound  inductions.  We  have  heard  that  an  eminent 
judge  of  the  last  generation  was  in  the  habit  of  jocosely  pro- 
pounding after  dinner  a  theory,  that  the  cause  of  the  prevalenee 
of  Jacobinism  was  the  practice  of  bearing  three  names.  He  quoted 
on  the  one  side,  Charles  James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
John  Home  Tooke,  John  Philpot  Curran,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Tiese  were  instcmticB  conoenientes. 
He  then  proceeded  to  cite  instances  absentia  in  proximo, — 1^^- 
liam  Pitt,  John  Scott,  William  Windham,  Samuel  Horsley, 
Henry  Dundas,  Edmund  Burke.  He  might  have  gone  on  to 
instances  secundum  mrtgis  et  minus.  The  practice  of  giving 
children  three  names  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing  practice, 
and  Jacobinism  has  also  been  growing.  The  practice  of  giving 
children  three  names  is  moire  common  in  Amenca  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  England  we  still  have  a  King  and  a  Home  of  Lords ; 
but  the  Americans  are  republicans.  The  rejectionea  are  obvious. 
Burke  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  were  both  Irishmen ;  therefore 
the  being  an  Irishman  is  not  the  caiise  of  Jacobinism.  Horsley 
and  Home  Tooke  are  both  clergymen ;  therefore  the  being  a 
clei^man  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  Fox  and  Windham 
were  both  educated  at  Oxford ;  therefore  the  being  educated  at 
Oxford  is  not  the  cause. of  Jacobinism.  Pitt  and  Home  To<^e 
were  both  educated  at  Cambridge ;  therefore  the  being  educated 
at  Cambridge  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  In  t^ts  way  our 
inductive  philoso^er  arrives  at  what  Bacon  calls  the  vintage, 
and -pronounces  that  the  having  three  names  is  the  ettuse  of  Ja- 
cobinism- 

Here  is  an  induction  corresponding  with  Bacon's  analysis,  and 
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eliding;  in  a  monstrous  absurditjr.  In  what,  then,  does  this  indoc- 
tioR  differ  from  the  induction  which  leads  us  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  our  having  more  light 
by  day  than  by  night.  The  difference  evidently  is  not  in  the 
kind  of  instances,  hut  in  the  numhw  of  instances ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  difference  is  not  in  that  part  of  the  process  for  which  Bacon 
has  given  precise  rules,  but  in  a  circumstance  for  which  no  pre- 
dse  rule  can  possibly  be  given.  If  the  learned  author  of  the 
theory  about  Jacobinism  had  enlai^^ed  either  of  his  tables  a  little, 
his  system  would  have  been  destroyed.  The  names  of  Tom  Paine 
and  William  Windham  Grenville  would  have  been  sufiieient  to  do 
tbe  work. 

It  a^ears  to  us,  then,  that  the  difference  between  a  sound  and 
SB  unsound  induction,  or,  to  use  the  Baconian  phraseology,  be- 
tween the  interpretation  of  nature  and  thp  anticipation  of  nature, 
does  not  lie  in  this — that  the  interpreter  of  nature  goes  through 
the  process  analyzed  in  the  second  hook  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
and  the  anticipator  through  a  different  process.  They  may  both 
perform  the  same  process.  But  the  anticipator  performs  it 
RKilifihly  or  carelessly  ; — the  interpreter  performs  it  with  patience, 
attention,  sagacity,  and  judgment.  Now,  precepts  can  do  little 
towards  making  men  patient  and  attentive ;  and  still  less  towards 
making  them  sagacious  and  judicious.  It  is  very  well  to  tell  men 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  prejudices,  not  to  believe  facts  on 
sl^ht  evidence,  not  to  be  content  with  a  scanty  collection  of  facta, 
to  put  out  of  their  minds  the  idola  which  Bacon  has  so  finely 
described.  But  these  rules  are  too  general  to  be  of  much  prac- 
tical use.  The  question  is,  What  is  a  prejudice  ?  How  long  does 
the  incredulity  with  which  I  hear  a  new  theory  propounded  con- 
tinue to  be  a  wise  and  salutary  incredulity  ?  When  does  it  be- 
come an  idolum  specua — the  unreasonable  pertinacity  of  a  too 
sceptical  mind  ?  What  is  slight  evidence  ?  What  collection  of 
fac^  is  scanty  ?  Will  ten  instances  do,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred  ? 
In  how  many  months  would  the  first  human  beings  who  settled 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  have  been  justified  in  believing  that 
the  moon  had  an  influence  on  their  tidts  ?  After  how  many  ex- 
neriments  would  Jeneer  have  been  justified  in  believing  that  be 
had  discovered  a  safeguard  against  the  sroall-pox  ?  These  are 
questions  to  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a  precise 
AHHwer ;  but,  unhappily,  they  are  questions  to  which  no  precise 
amwer  can  be  rctumed. 

We  think  then  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  accurate  rules,  as 
Bacon  has  done,  for  the  performing  of  that  part  of  the  inductive 
process  wbi«k  aU  meh  pwfwM  i^ke ;  b»t  dtat  tftese  rules,  though 
accurate,  are  not  wanted,  because  in  truth  they  only  tell  us  to  do 
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what  we  are  all  doing.  We  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rule  for  the  performing  of  that  part  of  the  inductive 
process  which  a  great  esperimental  philosopher  performs  ia  Ofie 
way  and  a  superstitious  old  woman  in  another. 

On  this  subject,  we  think,  Bacon  was  in  an  error.  He  cer; 
tainly  attributed  to  his  rules  a  value  which  did  not  belong  tothew. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  his  method  of  making  discoveriea 
were  adopted,  little  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  force  or  aciite- 
ness  of  any  intellect ;  that  all  minds  would  be  reduced  to  ow  lev^l ; 
that  his  pnilosophy  resembled  a  compass  or  a  rule  which  equalizes 
all  hands,  and  enables  the  most  unpractised  person  to  draw  a  more 
correct  circle  or  line  than  the  best  draftsman  can  produce, with- 
out such  aid,*  This  really  seems  to  us  as  extravagant  as  it  would 
have  been  in  Lindley  Murray  to  announce  that  every  Wdy  who 
should  learn  his  grammar  would  write  as  good  English  as  Drydeq  i 
or  in  that  very  able  writer  Dr  Whatley  to  promise  that  all  the 
readers  of  his  logic  would  reason  like  Cbillingwortht  and.  that 
all  the  readers  of  his  rhetoric  would  speak  like  Burke. .  X^at 
Bacon  was  altogether  mistaken  as  to  this  point  will  now  hardly 
be  disputed.  His  philosophy  has  flourished  durin?  two  hund^d 
years,  and  has  produced  none  of  this  teveliing.  'Itie  interval  be* 
tween  a  man  of  talents  and  a  dunce  is  as  wide  as  evei*;  and  is  never 
more  clearly  discernible  than  when  they  engage  in  researches 
which  require  the  constant  use  of  induction.  ; 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  consider  Bacon's  ingenious 
analysis  of  the  inductive  method  as  a  very  useful  performance. 
Bacon  was  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  inventor  of  the  in- 
ductive method.     He  was  nqt  even  the  person  who  first  analyzed 
the  inductive  method  correctly,  though  ne  undoubtedly  analyffe^ 
it  more  minutely  than  any  who  preceded  him,    .He  was  not  the 
person  who  first  showed  that  by  the  inductive  method  al9nei,i^,>r 
truth  could  be  discovered.     But  be  was  the  person  who  first  ttirq^ 
the  minds  of  speculative  men,  long  occupied  in  verbal  diapiff^^ 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truth ;  and,  by  doing  so,  he  at  on!;^  ga^y<e 
to  the  inductive  method  an  importance  and  dignity  which  h,^ 
never  before  belonged  to  it.     He  was  not  the  maker  of  that.road.j 
the  discoverer  of  that  road ;  he  was  not  the  peispn  yihft 
id  and  mapped  that  road.     But  he  was  the  p^on  wh^ 
be  public  attention  to  an  inexhaustible  mine  of^^v^^lw* 
>een  utterly  neglected,  and  which  was  ^(j^essi^  j^'y 
on^e.  By  doing  so  he  caused  that  road  wKicJb-  had  pi:^r 


*  Novum  Orffonum,  Prof,  and  Ub.  1,  Aph.  132. 
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viouBly  been  trodden  only  by  peasants  and  higglers  to  be  fre- 
qUented  by  a  higher  class  of  traTellers. 

That  which  was  eminently  his  own  in  his  system  was  the  end 
which  he  prop(^ed  to  himself.  The  end  being  given,  the  means, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  could  not  well  be  mistaken.  If  others  bad 
turned  at  the  same  object  with  Bacon,  we  hold  it  to  be  certain 
that  they  would  have  employed  the  same  method  with  Bacon.  It 
wottid  have  been  hard  to  convince  Seneca  that  the  inventing  of  a 
safeiy-lamp  was  an  employment  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  persuade  Thomas  Aquinas  to  descend 
from  the  making  of  syllogisms  to  the  making  of  gunpowder.  But 
Seneca  would  never  nave  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  it  was  only 
by  a  series  of  experiments  that  a  aafety-lamp  could  be  inventecl. 
Thomas  Aquinas  would  never  have  thought  that  his  barbara  and 
baraliptcm  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which 
charcoal  ought  to  bear  to  saltpetre  in  a  pound  of  gunpowder, 
suffered  him  to 


Neither  common  sense  nor  Aristotle  would  have  suf 
fall  into  sQch  an  absurdity. 

By  stimulating  fnen  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  Bacon  sti- 
mulated them  to  employ  the  inductive  method,  the  only  method, 
— even  the  ancient  philosophers  and  the  schoolmen  themselves 
being  judges, — by  which  new  truth  can  be  discovered.  By  sti- 
mulating men  to  the  discovery  of  use/id  truth,  he  furnished  them 
with  a  motive  to  perform  the  inductive  process  well  and  carefully; 
His  predecessors  had  been  anticipators  of  nature.  They  had  been 
content  with  first  principles,  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  the 
most  scanty  and  slovenly  induction.  And  why  was  this  ?  It  was, 
we  conceive,  because  their  philosophy  proposed  to  itself  no  prac- 
tical end,  because  it  was  merely  an  exercise  of  the  mind.  A  man 
who  wants  to  contrive  a  new  machine  or  a  new  medicine  has  a 
strong  motive  to  observe  accurately  and  patiently,  and  to  try  ex- 
periment after  experiment.  But  a  man  who  merely  wants  a  theme 
for  disputation  or  declamation  has  do  such  motive.  He  is  there- 
fort  content  with  premises  grounded  on  assumption,  or  on  the 
isiofit  scanty  and  hasty  induction.  Thus,  we  conceive,  theschool- 
nleh  acted.  On  their  foolish  premises  they  often  argued  with  great 
abflity ;  and  as  their  object  was  '  assenmm  tubjugare,  turn  res,'* — 
to  be  victorious  in  controversy,  not  to  be  victorious  over  nature, — 
they  were  consistent.  For  just  as  much  logical  skill  could  be 
[Aiown  on  reasoning  on  false  as  on  true  premises.  But  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  philosophy,  proposing  to  themselves  the  disco- 
vi/ry  of  useful  truth  as  their  object  must  have  altogether  failed  of 


*  Novum  Organum,  Lib.  1,  Aph.  29. 
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attUDing  diat  object  if  tfa^  fa«i  been  coMeot  to  hoUd  Aeorintm 
gnperficial  induction. 

Baeon  has  lemariced  *  that  in  all  a^s  wkm  phtkeo^jr  was 
stationary,  the  mechanical  arts  went  <»i  improviag.  Why  was 
this?  Evidently  because  the  mechanic  was  not  eoatcnt  with  bo 
careless  a  mode  of  induction  ta  served  the  purpose  of  the  philoso* 
pher.  And  why  was  the  philosopher  more  easily  satisfied  than 
the  mechanic?  Evidently  because  the  object  of  the  mecha- 
nic was  to  mould  things,  whilst  the  object  of  the  philosopher  was 
only  to  mould  words.  Careful  induction  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  making  of  a  good  Bytlogism.  But  it  is  indispeDsable  to  the 
making  of  a  good  shoe.  Mechanics,  therefore,  have  always  been, 
as  far  as  the  range  of  their  humble  but  useful  callings  extended, 
not  anticipators  but  interpretators  of  nature.^  And  when  a  philo- 
sophy arose,  the  object  of  which  was  to  do  on  a  large  scale  what 
the  mechanic  does  on  a  small  scale, — to  extend  the  power  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man, — the  truth  of  the  pr^nises,  which  Iwi- 
cally  is  a  matter  altogether  unimportant,  became  a  mattw  of  toe 
highest  importance ;  and  the  careless  induction  with  which  men  of 
learning  had  previously  been  satisfied  gave  place,  of  neces^ty,  to 
an  induction  far  more  accurate  and  satisfactory. 

What  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philosophy  may,  we  think,  be 
feirly  stated  thus.  The  objects  of  preceding  speculators  were  ob- 
jects which  could  be  attained  without  careful  induction.  Those 
Speculators,  therefore,  did  not  perform  the  InducttTe  process  care- 
fully. Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object  which  could  be 
attained  only  by  induction,  and  by  induction  carefully  performHl ; 
and  consequently  induction  was  more  carefully  performed.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  what  Bacon  did  for  inductive 
philosophy  has  ever  been  over-rated  But  we  think  that  thu  na- 
ture of  his  services  is  often  mistaken,  and  was  not  fully  understood 
even  by  himEelf.  It  was  not  by  furnishing  philosophers  with 
rules  for  performing  the  inductive  process  well,  but  by  furoishti^ 
them  with  a  motive  for  performing  it  well,  that  he  conferred  so 
vast  a  benefit  on  society. 

To  give  to  the  human  mind  a  direction  which  it  shall  retain  for 
ages  is  the  rare  prer<^tive  of  a  few  imperial  spirits.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  enquire,  what  was  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  constitution  which  eoabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  vast  an 
influence  on  the  world. 

In  the  temper  of  Bacon, — we  speak  of  Bacon  the  philosopher, 
not  of  Bacon  the  lawyer  and  polittcian,~-tbere  was  a  singular 
union  of  audacity  and  sobriety.     The  promises  which  he  made  to 


*  De  Avjpnentit,  Lib,  1. 
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nnidund  might,  toa  8tipcrfioi&lreader,8e«in  to  resemUa  tW  rants 
wbtob  a  great  dramatist  hm  pnt  into  the  month  of  an  Oriontal 
flonqueror  half-crazed  by  good  fortune  and  by  violent  pasdona, 
'  Ha  ihall  hare  chatiota  easier  than  air, 
Wliicli  I  will  have  invented ;  and  thyaelf 
Tliat  art  the  meaaenger  shall  ride  before  him. 
On  a  liorae  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 
Tliat  aholl  be  made  to  go  with  golden  wheela, 
1  kaonr  not  bow  yet.' 
But   Bacon  performed  what  he  promised.     In  truth,  Fletcher 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  Arbaces  promise,  in  his  wildest 
fits  of  excitement,  the  tithe  of  what  the  Baconian  philosophy  has 
performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament  may,  we  think,  be  descii- 
bed  in  four  words— much  hope,  little  faith ;  a  disposition  to  be> 
lieve  that  any  thing,  however  extraordinary,  may  be  done ;  an  in- 
disposition to  believe  that  any  thing  extraordinary  has  been  done. 
In  these  points  the  constitution  of  Bacon's  mind  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  absolutely  perfect.  He  was  at  once  the  Mammon  and 
the  Surly  of  his  friend  Ben.  Sir  Epicure  did  not  indulge  in 
visions  more  magnificent  and  gigantic.  Surly  did  not  sift  evi- 
dence with  keener  and  more  sagacious  incredulity. 

Closely  connected  with  this  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  temper  was 
a  striking  peculiarity  of  his  understanding.  With  great  minute- 
ness of  observation  he  had  an  amplitude  of  comprehension  such 
as  has  never  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other  human  being. 
The  small  fine  mind  of  Labniy^re  had  not  a  more  delicate  tact 
Uian  the  large  intellect  of  Bacon,  The  *  Essays'  contain  abundant 
proofe  that  no  nice  feature  of  character,  no  peculiarity  in  the  or- 
dering of  a  house,  a^arden,  or  a  court-masque,  could  escape  the 
notice  of  one  whose  mind  was  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole 
world  of  knowledge.  His  understanding  resembled  the  tent 
which  the  fairy  Patibanou  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed,  Fold  it ;  and  it 
aeemed  a  toy  for  the  hand  of  a  lady.  Spread  it,  and  the  armies 
of  powerful  Saltans  might  repose  beneath  its  shade. 

In  keenness  of  observation  he  has  been  equalled,  though  .per- 
haps never  surpassed.  But  the  largeness  of  bis  mind  was  all 
bis  own.  The  glance  with  which  he  surveyed  the  intellectual 
universe  resembled  that  which  the  Archangel,  from  the  golden 
threshold  of  heaven,  darted  down  into  the  new  creation, 

'  Roun3  be  surreyed — and  well  might,  where  he  stood 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade, — from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  which  hears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlaatic  aeaa 

Beyond  th*  horizoi;.' 
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His  knowledge  differed  from  that  of  other  men,  as  a  Ten«striil 
Globe  differs  from  an  Atlas  which  contUD's  a  difffffent  e<tentrY'^ 
every  leaf.  The  towns  and  roads  of  England,  France,  and  Cfer-' 
many,  are  better  laid  down  in  the  atlas  than  in  the  zTobe,  But 
wbile  ne  are  looking  at  England  we  see  nothing  of  France;'  and 


while  we  are  looking  at  France  we  see  nothing  of  Germany.'  We 
nay  go  to  the  atlas  to  leara  the  bearings  and  distances  of  Y' 
ind  Bristol,  or  of  Dresden  and  Prague. 


want  to  know  the  bearings  and  distance: 
sique,  or  of  England  ana  Canada.  Oi 
find  all  the  market-towns  in  our  own  i 
shall  leam  from  it  the  comparatire  extent 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  '  I  have 
letter  written  when  he  was  only  thirty- 
Burleigh — '  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  i 
any  other  young  man,  indeed  in  any  oth( 
been  a  ridiculous  flight  of  presumption, 
sands  of  better  mathematicians,  astronome 
botanists,  mineralogists,  than  Bacon. 
Bacon's  works  to  leam  any  particular  sci 
than  he  would  go  to  a  twelve-inch  globe 
from  Kennington  turnpike  to  Clapham  C 
Bacon  taught  was  the  art  of  inventing  ai 
which  Bacon  excelled  all  men,  was  a  kD< 
relations  of  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated  his  thoughts  waA  etc^ed- 
ingly  peculiar.  He  had  no  touch  of  that  disputatious  t«te^. 
which  he  often  censured  in  his  predecessors.  He  effected  a  vad' 
intellectual  revolution  in  opposition  to  a  vast  mass  of  prejudices ; 
yet  he  never  engaged  in  any  controversy; — nay,  we  cannot ftt' 
present  recollect,  in  all  his  philosophical  works,  a  single  passages 
of  a  controversial  character.  All  those  works  might  with-  pror' 
priety  have  been  put  into  the  form  which  he  adopted  in' tht'^dtlt' 
entitled  Cogitata  el  vita — '  Franciscus  Baconus  sic  cogitSrW.  t^' 
These  are  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me : — frelgh.^eftfit 
well — and  take  them  or  leave  them.  .   ■        ^i  ■-  ,i  i 

Borgia  said  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Charles  the^'E^IS^ 
that  the  French  had  conquered  Italy,  not  with  «ttel,  btit  '#fw 
chalk  ;  for  that  the  only  exploit  which  they  had  foilflH  tlMlessSDlT 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  military  occupation  Of  afrV  pi4">j*»'' 
been  to  mark  the  doors  of  the  houses  where  they  wi^t'ro  qW^ 
ter.  Bacon  often  quoted  this  saying,  and  loved"to'»"(Jp()|"it; 
to  the  rictories  of  his  own  intellect,*     His  philosophy,  fiis  staft 


*  y<nmm  Orgtmim,  Lib.  l,  Apb.  35,  and  eltewhere. 
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cajpe  as  &  giieait  not  as  an  enemj.  She  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtfdntng  admittance,  without  a  contest,  into  every  understanding 
fitted,  by  its  structure  and  by  its  capacity,  to  receive  her.  In  ftll 
tbis  we  think  that  he  acted  most  judiciously — first,  because,  as 
he  has  himself  remarked,  the  difference  between  his  school  aod 
other  schools  was  a  difference  so  fundamental  that  there  was 
hardly  any  common  ground  on  which  a  controversial  battle  could 
be.fo^ht ;  and,  secondly,  because  bis  mind,  eminently  observant, 
pre-ernioently  discuraive  and  capacious,  was,  we  conceive,  neither 
formed  by  nature,  nor  disciplined  by  habit,ibr dialectical  combat. 

Thgugh  Bacon  did  not  arm  his  philosophy  with  the  weapons 
of  logic,  be  adorned  her  profusely  with  all  the  richest  decorations 
of  rhetoric.  His  eloquence,  though  not  untainted  with  the 
vicious  taste  of  his  age,  would  alone  have  entitled  him  to  a  high 
rank  in  literature.  lie  bad  a  wonderful  talent  for  packing  thought 
close  and  rendering  it  portable.  In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the 
power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things  which  appear  to 
have  nothing  in  common,  he  never  bad  an  equal, — not  even 
Cpwley, —  not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras.  Indeed,  he  po^ 
sessed  this  faculty,  or  rather  this  £iculty  possessed  him,  to  a 
morbid  degree.  When  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  without  reserve, 
as  he  did  in  the  Sapienlia  Veterum,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  De  Augmentis,  the  feats  which  he  performed  were 
liot  merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost  shocking.  On 
those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as  clowns  on  a  fair-day  marvel 
at  a  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  devil  must  be 
in  bim. 

These,  however,  were  freaks  in  which  his  ingenuity  now  and 
then  wantoned,  with  scarcely  any  other  object  than  to  astonish 
and  amuse.  But  it  occasionally  happened  that,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  grave  and  profound  investigations,  his  wit  obtained 
the  mastery  over  all  bis  other  faculties,  and  led  him  into  absurdi- 
tiefl  into  which  no  dull  man  could  possibly  have  fallen.  We  will 
ive-themost  striking  instance  which  at  present  occurs  to  us.  In 
third  book  of  the  De  AuginentU  he  tall  us  that  there  are  some 
,«.,.  .».■■'..■'  pgjj^jjjjj.  jQ  Qjjg  science,  but  are  common 
of  philosophy  which  concerns  itself  with 
nomenclature,  AeagnaXeA.  as  phiiosophia 
to  mentjon  some  of  the  principles  with 
\ma  is  conversant.  One  of  them  is  this, 
'more  likely  to  be  communicated  while  it 
'     it  has  reached  its  height.     Thb,  says 

_      It  is  also  true  in  morals;  for  we  see 

that  tiie  eXampte  of  very  abandoned  men  injures  paUie  nmndky 
less  than  the  example  of  men  in  whom  vice,  bw  not  yet  extin- 

VOIi.  LXVI.  NO.  cxxxii.  '    '  G      " 
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gtiiaheii  all  good  qualities.  Ag^n — be  tells  us  tliat  ia  muue  a 
discord  eadine  in  a  concord  is  agreeable,  and  that  the  same  tiling 
tnay  be  notea  in  the  affections.  Once  more  he  tells  us,  that  in 
physics  the  energy  with  which  a  principle  acts  is  often  incieascd 
Dy  the  antiperistasis  of  Its  opposite;  and  that  it  is  the  same  in 
the  contests  of  factions.  If  this  be  indeed  the  philosopkia  prima, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philosopbical  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  Mr  Moore's '  Lalla  Rookh.'  The  similitudes 
which  we  have  cited  are  very  happy  similitudes.  But  that  a  man 
like  Bacon  should  have  taken  tuem  for- more, — that  he  should 
have  thought  the  discovery  of  such  resemblances  as  these  an 
important  part  of  philosophy,— has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of 
the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  letters. 

The  truth  is,  that  his  mind  whs  wonderfully  quick  in  perceiv- 
ing analogies  of  all  sorts.  But,  like  several  eminent  men  whom 
we  could  name,  both  living  and  dead,  he  sometimes  appeared 
strangely  deficient  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  rational  from 
ianciful  analogies, — analogies  which  are  arguments  from  analor 
gies  which  are  mere  illustrations, — analogies  like  that  which 
Bishop  Butler  so  ably  pointed  out  between  natural  and  revealed  . 
religion,  from  analogies  like  that  which  Addison  discovered  be- 
tween the  series  of  Grecian  gods  carved  by  Phidias,  and  the 
series  of  English  kings  painted  by  Kneller.  This  want  of  discri- 
mination has  led  to  many  strange  political  speculations.  Sir 
William  Temple  deduced  a  theory  of  government  from  the  pro- 
perties of  the  pyramid.  Mr  Southey's  whole  system  of  finance 
IS  grounded  on  the  phenomena  of  evaporation  and  rain.  In 
theology  this  perverted  ingenuity  has  madestill  wilder  work.  From 
the  time  of  Irenteus  and  Origen,  down  to  the  present  day,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  generation  in  which  great  divines  hare  not 
been  led  into  the  most  absurd  expositions  of  Scripture,  by  mere 
incapacity  to  distinguish  analogies  proper, — to  use  the  scholastic 
l^rase, — from  analogies  metapnorical.  It  is  curious  that  Bacon 
has  himself  mentioned  this  very  kind  of  delui^on  among  the 
idola  apeau;  and  has  mentioned  it  in  language  whichi  we  arejab 
dined  to  think,  indicates  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  subject  to 
It.  It  is  the  vice,  he  tells  us,  of  subtle  minds  to  attach  too  mui:;|i 
importance  to  slight  distinctions; — it  is  the  vice,  on  the  other  hon^i 
of  high  and  discursive  intellects  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
jlight  resemblances ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  this  last  propwuty 
is  indulged  to  excess,  it  leads  men  to  catch  at  shadows  insteadw 
tubfitances.f' 

r   *  See  some  iiitereating^remarke  on  this  subject  in  Bishop's  Bflkaley's 
■  Minute  PhiloBopher,'    Dialogne  IV. 
,    t  JVbttwi  Orffmum,  Lib.  1.  Aph.  55. 
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YH  we  cannot  wiah  that  Bhcdii'i  wit  had  been  len  luxuriant, 
Fon— ^  Biiy  nothing  of  tlm  pleasure  irliich  it  affords, — it  was  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  employed  for  the  purpose  of  milking; 
obscure  truth  plain — of  making  repulsive  truth  attractiTe — of  fix- 
ing in  the  raind  for  erer  truth  which  might  odterwise  hare  mad« 
but  a  transient  imprellion. 

The  poetical  faculty  wu  powerful  in  Bacon's  mind ;  bnt  not» 
like  his  witi  so  powernit  ai  occaiionally  to  usurp  the  place  of  his 
resabn,  and  to  tyrannise  orer  the  whole  man.  No  imagination  was 
erer  at  once  to  strong  and  so  thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never 
stirred  but  at  a  signid  from  good  sense.  It  stopped  at  the  6r8t 
ehedc  iWim  gnod  sense.  Yet  though  discipllnen  to  sack  ob*- 
dience,  it  gave  noble  proofo  of  its  vigour.  In  truthj  much  of 
^  Baeon's  life' was  passed  in  a  visionary  world, — amidst  things  As 
strange  as  any  that  are  described  in  the  '  Arabian  Tales,'  or  in 
thttse  romances  on  which  the  curate  and  barber  of  Don  Quixote's 
riilage  performed  so  cruel  an  auto  da-Je, — amidst  buildings  more 
■umptuous  than  the  pllace  of  Aladdin, — fountains  more  wonderful 
than  the  golden  water  of  Parizade, — conveyances  more  rapid  than 
the  hippogryph  of  Rugglero, — arms  more  formidable  than  the 
lance  of  Astolfoj — reifledies  more  efficacious  than  the  balsam  of 
Fierabras.  Yet  in  his  magniiicent  day-dreams  there  was  ntfthing 
wild, — nothing  but  what  sober  reason  sanctioned.  He  kUew  that 
all  the  secrets  feigned  by  poets  to  have  been  written  in  the  books 
nf  enchanters,  are  worthless  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
secrets  which  are  really  written  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  which, 
with  time  and  patience,  will  be  read  there.  He  knew  that  all 
the  wonders  wrought  by  all  the  talismans  in  fable  were  trifleb 
when  compared  to  the  wonders  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
peeted  from  the  philosophy  offiuit ;  and,  that  if  his  words  sank 
deep  into  the  minds  of  men,  they  would  produce  effects  such  as 
superstition  had  never  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  Merlin  and 
Miebael  Scot.  It  was  here  that  he  loVed  to  let  his  imaglniitioa 
}t>dse;  H»  lored  to  ptctnrfl  to  himself  the  world  as  it  would  ht 
tHieM'  his  philMOphy  should,  in  his  owtt  noble  phrascj  '  have  en>> 
*lilTg'ed  the  bounds  of  human  empire,''  We  might  refer  to 
itiany  instances.  But  we  wilt  content  ourselres  with  the  strongs 
«t-!-the  description  of  the  '  House  of  Solomon '  in  the  •  New  Atlan- 
*  tis;'  By  most  of  Bacon's  contemporaries,  and  by  some  people  of 
Ottf  Hflie,  this  remarkable  passage  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ingenious  thodomontade, — s  counterpart  to  the 
adventures  of  Sinbad  or  Baron  Munchausen.     The  truth  is,  that 


*  <  New  Atlantis.' 
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tiiere  ib  not  to  be  found  in  any  bonan  compwttaoD  a  passage 
nore  enineatlf  diBtinguished  by  proibuad  and  serene  visdMa. 
The  boldness  and  originality  of  the  fictioa  is  far  less  wcnderlal 
than  the  nice  discernment  which  carefully  excluded  trom  that 
long  liat  of  prodigies  every  thing  that  can  be  pronounced  iinpe8> 
«ble ;  every  thing  that  can  be  proved  to  lie  beyond  the  mighty 
magic  of  induction  and  of  time.  Already  some  parts,  and  not  the 
least  startling  parts,  of  this  glorious  prophecy  have  been  accom- 
plished, even  according  to  the  letter ;  and  tbe  whole,  construed 
according  to  tbe'spirit,  is  daily  accomplishing  all  around  us. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstiuices  in  the  history  of 
Bacon's  mind,  is  the  order  in  which  its  powers  expanded  tii«n- 
selves.  With  him  the  fruit  came  first  and  remtuned  dll  the  last: 
the  blossoms  did  not  appear  till  late.  In  general,  the  developement 
of  the  fancy  is  to  the  developement  of  thejudgnent  what  the 
growth  of  a  girl  is  to  tlie  growth  of  a  boy.  The  fancy  attains 
at  an  earlier  period  to  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  its  power, 
and  its  fruitfulness  ;  and,  as  it  is  first  to  ripen,  it  is  also  first  to 
fade.  It  lias  generally  lost  something  of  its  bloom  and  freshness 
before  the  sterner  faculties  have  reached  maturity ;  and  is  cem- 
monly  withered  and  barren  while  those  faculties  still  retain  all  their 
energy.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  fancy  and  the  judgment 
grow  together.  Jt  happens  still  more  rarely  tliat  the  judgment 
grows  faster  than  the  fancy.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  be»i 
the  case  with  Bacon.  His  boyhood  and  youth  appear  to  have 
been  singularly  sedate.  Hi^  gigantic  scheme  of  philosopMcal 
reform  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  planned  before  he 
was  fifteen ;  and  was  undoubtedly  pUnned  while  he  was  stiU 
youug.  He  observed  as  vigilantly,  meditated  as  deeply,  and 
judged  as  temperately,  when  he  gave  his  first  work  to  the  world 
BB  at  the  close  of  his  long  career.  But  in  eloquence,  in  sweet- 
ness, and  variety  of  expression,  and  in  richness  of  illustrationthis 
later  writings  are  far  superior  to  those  of  his  youths  In  tbis 
respect  the  history  of  his  mind  bears  some  reKemblaitce  t»>lhe 
Ikistory  of  the  mind  of  Burke.  The  treatise  on  the"  Sublime  and 
'  Beautiful,'  though  written  on  a  subject  which  the  ctMest^metas- 
phy^cian  could  hardly  treat  without  being  occasionaUy  betrayed 
uto  florid  writing,  id  the  most  unadorned  of  all  Burke's  Korka-  It 
appeared  when  he  was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  When,  at  forty, 
he  wrote  the  '  Thoughts  on  the  causes  of  the  existing  Diioontents,' 
]tis  reason  and  his  judgment  had  reached  their  full  matuEityijkut 
liis  eloquence  was  still  in  its  splendid  dawn.  At  fifty,  1^  rhetoric 
was  quite  as  rich  as  good  taste  would  permit ;  and  when  he  died, 
at  almost  seventy,  it  had  become  ungracefully  gorgeous.  In  his 
youth  he  wrote  on  the  emotions  produotd  by  mountains  end  cas- 
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cedes;  by  the  master-pieces  of  pointing  and  sculpture ;  by  the  faces 
and  necks  of  beantiful  women ;  in  the  style  of  a  parliamentary  re" 
port.  In  his  old  age,  he  discussed  treaties  and  tariffs  in  the  most 
fervid  and  brilliant  language  of  romance.  It  ia  strange  that  the 
Essay  on  the  '  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  and  the  '  Letter  to  a  Noble 
'  Lord,'  shoutd  be  the  productions  of  one  man.  But  it  is  far  more 
strange  that  the  Essay  should  have  been  a  production  of  his  youth, 
and  the  Letter  of  his  old  age. 

We  wilt  give  very  short  specimens  of  Bacon's  two  styles.  In 
1597,  he  wrote  thus; — '  Crafty  .men  contemn  studies;  simple 
'  men  admire  them ;  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not 
'  their  own  use ;  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them^  and  won  by 
'  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to 
'  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
'  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  liead- 
'  ing  maketli  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
'exact  man.     And  therefore  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need 

*  have  a  great  memory  ;  if  he  confer  little,  have  a  present  wit ; 
'  and  if  he  read  little,  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that 
'  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  ma* 
'  thematics  subtle,  natural  philosophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic 
'  and  rhetoric  able  to  contend.'  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
this  is  a  passage  to  be  '  chewed  and  digested.'  We  do  not  be- 
iieve  that  Tliucydides  himself  has  any  where  compressed  so  much 
thought  into  so  small  a  space. 

In  the  additions  which  Bacon  aftenvards  made  to  the  *  Essays,' 
there  is  nothing  superior  in  truth  or  weight  to  what  we  have 
qaoted.  But  his  style  was  constantly  becoming  riclier  and  softer. 
The  following  passage,  first  published  in  1625,  will  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change  : — '  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Tes- 
'  tament;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  earrieth  the 
^  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  evidence  of  God's  favouri 
'  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp 

*  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pen- 
^  «3l  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the 
f  ufflictions  ef  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.     Prosperity  is 

*  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity  is  not 
■',  without  cmnforts  and  hopes. ,  We  see  in  needle-works  and  em- 
'  fardideTics  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad 
.''and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work 
'  apofl  silightsoroe  ground.  Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of 
if -die  faenrt  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like 
.f  preci<iiis  odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  arc  incensed  or 
-'  crilshed ;  fw  prosperity  dom  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity 

*  dotb  bestdisoover  virtue.' 
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It  is  by  the  '  Essays '  that  Bacon  is  best  known  to  the  mtiMtD^ 
The  Novum  Organum  and  the  De  Av^menHi  are  mueh  taHtei 
of,  but  little  read.  They  hare  produced  indeed  a  vast  effect  on 
the  opinions  of  mankind ;  but  they  have  produced  it  through  the 
operation  of  intermediate  i^enta.  They  have  moved  the  iotel- 
lecls  which  have  moved  the  world.  It  is  in  the  '  Essays  '  alone 
that  the  mind  of  Bacon  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  minds  of  ordinary  readers.  There,  he  opens  an  esoteric 
school,  and  he  talks  to  plain  men  in  language  which  every  body 
understands,  about  things  in  which  every  body  is  interested.  He 
has  thus  enabled  those  who  must  otherwise  have  taken  his  merits 
on  trust  to  judge  for  themselves;  and  the  great  body  of  readers 
have,  during  several  generations,  acknowledged  that  the  man  who 
has  treated  with  such  consummate  ability  qucsdons  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  may  well  be  supposed  to  deserve  all  the  praise 
bestowed  on  him  by  those  who  have  sat  in  his  inner  school. 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the  admirable  treatise  De 
Augmentis,  we  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Bacon's  greatest 
performance  is  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orgamim.  All  the 
peculiarities  of  his  extraordinary  mind  are  found  there  in  the 
highest  perfection.  Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  parljculariy 
those  in  which  he  gives  examples  or  the  influence  of  the  irfbto, 
show  a  nicety  of  ooservation  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Every  part  of  the  book  blazes  with  wit,  but  with  wit  wliich 
is  employed  only  to  illustrate  and  decorate  truth.  No  book  ever 
made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  thinking — overthrew  so 
many  prejudices — introduced  so  many  new  opinions.  Yet  no  book 
was  ever  written  in  a  less  contentious  spirit.  It  truly  conquers 
with  chalk  and  not  with  steel.  Proposition  after  proposition 
enters  into  the  mind, — is  received  not  as  an  invader,  but  as  a  wel- 
come friend, — and  though  previously  unknown,  becomes  at  once 
domesticated.  But  what  we  most  admire  is  the  vast  capacity  of 
that  intellect  which,  without  effort,  takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains 
of  science, — all  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, — all  the  errdrs 
of  two  tliousand  years, — all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  passing 
times, — all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  age.  Cowley,  who  was 
among  tbe  most  ardent^  and  not  among  the  least  discerning 
followers  of  the  new  philosophy,  has,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems, 
compared  Bacon  to  Moses  standing  on  Mount  Pisgab.  It  is  to 
Bacon,  we  think,  as  he  appears  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  that  the  comparison  applies  with  peculiar  felicity. 
There  we  see  the  great  Law-giver  looking  round  from  his  lonely 
elevation  on  an  infinite  expanse ; — behind  him  a  wildernessof 
dreary  sands  and  bitter  waters  in  which  successive  generations 
have  sojourned,  always  moving,  yet  never  advancing,  reaping  no 
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harrept  and  buildtiif  do  abiding  tnty ; — before  hiia  a  goodly  land, 
a  land  of  promise,  a  land  flowing  witli  milk  and  honey.  While 
the  mnltitude  below  saw  only  the  fiat  sterile  desert  in  which  they 
had  so  long  wandered,  bounded  on  every  side  by  a  near  honzon, 
or  diversified  only  by  some  deceitful  mirage,  he  was  gazing  from 
a  far  higher  stand,  on  a  far  lovelier  country, — following  with  his 
eye  the  long  pourse  of  fertilizing  rivers,  through  ample  pastures, 
an4  under  the  bridges  of  great  capitals, — measuring  the  distances 
of  marts  and  havens,  and  porttonmg  out  all  those  wealthy  regions 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  back  from  contemplating  Bacon's  philo* 
BQphy  to  contemplate  his  life.  Yet  without  so  turning  back  it  is 
impossible  fairly  to  estimate  his  powers.  He  left  the  University 
at  ao  earlier  age  tlian  that  at  wnich  most  people  repair  thither. 
While  yet  a  Boy  he  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  diplomatic 
bnsinesB.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  study  of  a  vast  technical 
system  of  law,  and  worked  his  way  up  through  a  succession  of 
laborious  offices  to  the  highest  post  in  his  profession.  In  the 
mean  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  every  Parliament ;  he  was  an 
adviser  of  the  Crown ;  he  paid  court  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and-  address  to  all  whose  mvour  was  likely  to.-£e  a£us£  to  him^ 
he  lived  much  in  society;  he  noted  the  slightest  peculiarities  of 
character  and  the  slightest  changes  of  fashion.  Scarcely  any 
man  has  led  a  more  stirring  life  than  that  which  Bacon  led  from 
Mxteen  to  sixty.  Scarcely  any  man  has  been  better  entitled  to 
be  called  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  The  founding  of  a  new 
philosophy,  the  imparting  of  a  new  direction  to  the  minds  of 
speculators, — this  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure,  the  work  of 
hours  occasionally  stolen  from  the  Woolsack  and  the  Council 
Bqard.  This  consideration,  while  it  increases  the  admiration  with 
which  we  regard  his  intellect,  increases  also  our  regret  that  such 
an  intellect  should  so  often  have  been  unworthily  employed.  He 
well  knew  the  better  course,  and  had,  at  one  time,  resolved  to 
pursue  it.  '  I  confess,'  said  he  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
still  young,  *  that  I  hare  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  I  have 
'moderate  civil  ends.'  Had  his  civil  ends  continued  to  be 
moderate,  he  would  have  been,  not  only  the  Moses,  but  the 
Joshua  of  philosophy.  He  would  have  fulfilled  a  large  part  of 
his  own  magnificent  predictions.  He  would  have  led  his  follow- 
ers, not  only  to  the  verge,  but  into  the  heart  of  the  promised 
land.  He  would  not  merely  have  pointed  out,  but  would  have 
dixid^  Ul$  sppil.  Above  alU  he  ^rould  have  left  QSt  only  a 
great,  but  a  spotless  name.  Mankind  would  then  have  been  able 
to  esteem  Ibeir  Ulusbioas  beHefeotor.     We  should  not  then  be 
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eompeUed  to  regard  fab  diancter  witk  mingM  Iramteiiipti  tmi 
kdmiimtion, — ^wiui  mingled  averaioa  and  gistitude.-  We  Atrid 
not  tken  regret  that  there  should  be  so  many  proofs  of  tbe 
narrowneBB  and  aelfisfanesa  of  a  beart,  the  benevtdeaee  of  nduoh 
was  yet  large  enoagh  to  take  in  ell  races  and  all  ages.  W« 
should  not  then  have  to  blush  for  the  disingenuousness  of  the 
most  devoted  worshipper  of  speculative  truth, — for  the  servility 
of  the  boldest  champion  of  intellectual  freedom.  We  should  pot 
then  have  seen  the  same  man  at  one  time  far  in  the  van,  aodat 
another  time  far  in  ttte  rear  of  bis  generation.  We  should  not 
then  be  forced  to  own,  that  be  who  first  treated  legislation  as  a 
sdence  was  among  the  last  En^isbmen  who  used  the  reck, — 
that  he  who  first  summoned  philosophers  to  the  great  work  o£ 
interpreting  nature  was  among  the  last  Englishmen  who  sold 
iostice.  And  we  should  cooclude  our  survey  of  a  life  placidly^ 
nonourably,  beneficently  passed,  *  in  industrious  observations, 
'grounded  conclusions,  ai]d  proGtable  inventions  and  discover- 
•les,**  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  with  which  we  now 
turn  away  from  the  checkered  spectacle  of  so  much  glory  and  so 
much  shame. 


Abt.  II. — 1.  The  Great MetropoUa.  By  the  Author  of  *  Random 
*  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.'  First  Series. 
2  vols.     8vo.     London:  1836. 

2.  The  Great  Metropolis.  Second  Series.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1837. 

npHls  work  possesses  one  great  attraction,  viz.,  its  title  ;'~we 
-*-  fear  that  the  label  is  more  inviting  than  the  wine..  The 
ftrefnce  to  the  *  Second  Series'  informs  us,  nowever,  that  the  '  Fifst 
Series'  had  been  attended  with  '  very  great  success.'  Fknbed 
with  bis  triumph,  our  author  attempts  a  bolder,  louder  struBt-oad, 
in  tlie  opening  chapter  of  his  '  Second  Series,'  leads  off  the  b^  at 
Almack's.  From  time  immemorial)  writers,  when  approaching 
(Kfiicult  ground,  have  thought  it  wise  to  inform,  their  readers 
'  that  they  are  backed  by  authorities  more  weighty  than  their  owd. 
Herodotus  assures  us  that  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  the^reat 
Pelasgic  Oracle  from  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  rae  pnestetaes  of 
Dodona.     Mindful,  doubtless,  of  so  renowned  aa  exaroj^tf,  the 
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IMkharaftbe'CireBtMetntpDliB,*  'formuclioftlieinfomiBtioncon- 
'<  tajaed  is  this  cbapter'  (on  AlmacU's),  *is  indebted  to  Qne  who  faa» 
'  been  far  many  years  a  member !'  Still,  following  the  example 
cif  the  old  Ha&eamassian,  our  author  proceeds  as  rapidly  aft  >po»- 
sible  to  convey  narrative  through  the  medium  of  dialogue : — 

■  "  Are  you  a  subscriber  to  Almack's  this  seaBon  ?"  "  Have  you  ap* 
flied  for  adniission  to  Almack's  ?"  "  What  a  dashing  ball  ttat  was  at 
Almack's  oh  Wednesday  I"  "  I  did  not  see  you  at  Almack's  last  nigbt  1" 
"  Have  you  heard  that  the  Mortons  have  applied  for  admission  to  AU 
imck's  and  been  rejected  ?"  ■■  I'm  sure  those  vulgar  low-bred  creatures 
the  Cottons  have  not  the  least  chance  of  being  admitted  :  it  was  a  piece 
of  ^eat  assurance  on  their  part  to  suppose  the  ladies-patrenesBes  could 
listen  fora  moment  to  an  application  from  sach  a  quarter."  "  0,  I  nertr 
saw  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  look  so  well  as  she  did  at  the  last 
Almack'K ;  she  was  so  splendidly  dressed."  '■  That  brute,  Lord'  — - 
was  quite  tipsy  at  Almack's  last  night;  I  was  sorry  to  see  mamma 
jfive  him  the  slightest  countenance."  These,  and  a  httndred  oOier  ex- 
pressions, are  quite  current  tn  the  higher  circles  on  the  subject  of  Al- 
maekW 

Our  author  Laving  thus  proved  himaelf  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  phraseology  and  expressions  <  current  in  the 
'  higher  circles,'  proceeds  to  trace  the  chronicle  from  the  earliest 
recorded  mytJii.  *  When,  or  under  what  particular  circumstances 
'  (siuth  he  solemnly)  Almack's  was  origmally  instituted,  is  not 
'  exactly  known.  It  is  first  accidentally  noticed  by  Horace  Wal- 
'  pole.'  We  had  imagined  there  was  a  fine,  attributed  to  that  an- 
cient and  forgotten  writer,  Alexander  Pope,  running  somewhat 
thus — if  the  decipherers  of  the  old  character  used  in  that  day  be 
nght  in  their  interpretation : — 

<  To  dine  with  Peers  at  Boodle's  and  Almack's.' 

But  let  this  pass.  Our  historian  is  of  the  inventive  school — 
the  Muller  of  the  Metropolis.  He  informs  us  that  the  infant  in- 
stitution, dating  from  Horace  Walpole,  was  not  free  from  those 
storms  to  which  all  states  are  subject.  That  owing  to  some  rois- 
underatanding  among  the  ladies-patronesses  it  was  discontinued. 

*  It  was  Teorganized  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  and  under  such 

*  powerful  paCrmiage,  that  it  assumed  a  sway  and  importance  in 

*  the  fashionable  world  which  its  foundresses  never  contemplated :' 
that  *  a  more  despotic  power  never  existed ;'  '  that  all  we  read 
'  about  political  slavery  in  other  countries,  is  not  to  be  compared 

'  *  with  this.'  And,  warming  as  he  pursues  the  theme,  ouv  author 
places  before  us,  in  the  most  glowing  language,  the  caprices  and 
tyranny  of  this  terrible  Inquisition.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
follow  the  ingenious  chronicler  through  his  dettuls.  T'he  follow- 
ing dialogue  (our  author  shines  in  polite  dialogue)  will  suffice 
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as  a  spedmen  of  his  peettKar  fitness  for  the  task  b«  has  under- 
taken : — 

<  MiM  MuudiMter  applied  at  tbe  b^niiin^  of  last  season  for  s  ticket. 
"  Who  ia  this  Misa  Manchsater  P  "  eaqaired  Lad;^  Dominant.  "  Does 
anj  body  knov  any  thing  about  bar?     I  never  beard  the  name  before." 

'  "  Nor  I,"  said  the  Marchioness  of  Dufiiis.  "  Some  upBtart  rnlgar 
creature  of  City  origin,  I  suppose,"  sbe  continued,  ^riag  her  bead  a 
moat  contemptuous  toss. 

' "  She  is  a  very  respectable  young  lady  j  I  have  seen  her  two  or 
three  tiroes,  and  she  is  possessed  of  an  immense  fortune,"  said  Baronen 
Positive. 

"'Made,  I  bare  no  doubt]  by  her  Other's  spinning-jennled,"  said  Lady 
Dominant,  sneeringly. 

< "  Her  &tber  is  a  manufiiGturer  in  the  Manchester  trad^  but  be  Is  a 
most  respectable  man  :  my  brother  and  he  are  on  Tery  intimate  termt," 
said  tbe  Baroness. 

'  "  Well,  surely  the  impudence  of  these  low-bred,  Tulgar  pe(^e  I  it 
exceeds  every  thing,"  said  the  Countess  of  Speyside.  "  Why,  after  this, 
it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  every  coaUmerchant's  daughter  in  the 
City  applying  lid'  admission." 

'"01  tbe  very  idea  of  the  thing  is  monstroos,"  obaerved  Lady  £af< 
ford.  "  Besides,  the  creatare's  a  perfect  fright.  Yon  know^  my  dear 
BaroDBS^  you  pointed  her  out  to  me  one  day  in  tbe  Strand." 

' "  Quite  a  turnip  &ce,  I  dare  say,"  sud  Lady  Dominant. 

*  "  And  cat's-eyes,  I'll  answer  for  it."  observed  the  Marchioness. 

■  "  You  are  both  ri^t,"  eaid  Lady  Rafford.  ■■  And  you  might  have 
added  carroty-hair.  The  fery  thought  of  such  a  horrid-looking  cres- 
ture,  and  a  cotton  merchant's  danghter,  waltzing  at  Almack's,  almost 
throws  me  into  hysterics." 

'  "  I  tbink  you  are  unreasonably  severe,"  observed  the  Baronees. 
"  She  is  heirese  to  a  princely  fortune.  Her  iaSher  ia  worth  half-a-mil- 
lion,  and  her  hand  would  therefore  be  deemed  a  prize  by  any  noblenaa 
in  tbe  land.  My  brother,  Colonel  Vincent,  has  begged  of  me  as  a  par- 
ticular favour,  to  do  all  I  can  to  get  her  admitted,  and  I  therefore  hope 
yonr  ladyships  will  give  her  a  voucher." 

'  ■■  Yes,"  said  Lady  'Dominant,  bridling  up,  ■■  yes,  if  we  wish  to  dii' 
grace  ourselves  and  the  order  to  which  we  belong.  If  we  did,  Iiiare 
aay,"  she  continued,  biting  her  lip  tiod  tOMing  her  bead,  "  1  dar»  say  the 
piece  of  vulgarity  wontd  come  to  our  balls  dressed  in  soma  of  hw  father's 
cotton-cloth.     Better  admit  oar  honsemaida  at  o&ee>" 

'  "  I'll  engage,"  said  Lady  Kafford,  asgiuaing  an  air  of  unwonted  self- 
importance,  "  I'll  engage  this  would-be-iashionable  Miss  Vulgarity  could 
not  acquit  herself,  though  she  were  beret  so  well  as  one  of  my  Waiting- 
maids. 

"■01"  said  Lady  Dominant,  tartly,  and  with  some  haste,  "  0  let  ns 
be  done  with  this  poor  empty-headed  but  aspidng  cotton-spinnieg  miisi 
tbe  very  idea  of  listening;  for  ene  moment  to  her  application  is  perfectly 
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There  Ib  a  clasneal  ^mplicity — a  sublime  naivetf  In  our  author, 
which  bears  out  the  parallel  we  ventured  to  intimate  between 
HerodotuB  and  himself.  '  Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  Thermo- 
•  pylse !'  says  the  Father  of  History.  '  Such  is  Almack's !'  ex- 
clums  the  author  of  the  '  Great  Metropolis.'  It  may  possibly 
be  presumed,  that  one  so  eminently  suocessful  in  his  picture  of 
the  Privileged  Ball-room  of  Loodog  might  not  be  equally  happy 
in  the  humbler  and  more  homely  subjects  upon  which  he  expa- 
tiates. Not  BO ;  he  is  equally  accurate  and  profound  in  those 
sections  of  the  work  that  immediately  follow.  In  his  second 
chapter,  he  sits  in  judgment  on  *  Political  Opinions  ;*  and  by  way 
of  a  fair  specimen  of  those  great  political  dinners  which  make  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  English  manners,  and  which  undoubtedly, 
on  either  side  of  the  question,  oft«n  seriously  affect  the  position 
of  political  parties,  he  favours  us  with  the  subjoined  picture: — 

Seene. —  TJte  Maryl^nis  Festival. 
'  «  Vaher,  why  don't  you  bring  us  aometliing;  to  ent  ?  " 
' "  It's  all  on  the  table,  sir,"  said  Eh<>  waiter,  stretching  out  his  arm  to 
withdraw  an  emptypadding-dish. 

'  "And  it's  all  off  the  table,  too,"  said  tbe  coffin-maker,  indignantly. 

•  "  That's  not  my  foult,"  observed  John  (  and  he  scudded  away  with 
bis  arms  full  of  empty  dishes,  to  some  unknown  region  where  they  were 
to  be  deposited. 

'  "  Why  don't  yon  complain  to  one  of  the  stewards,"  said  Dr  Wade, 
who,  in  the  scramble  had,  as  already  mentioned,  tome  off  very  anccess- 
folly.  The  Rer.  Gentleman  winked  at  Mr  Mnrphy,  in  a  way  which 
tvidmtly  showed  that  he  was  enjoying  ajoke  at  the  poorbtuigry  under- 
taker's expense. 

*  «  MrSsTBge,"  said  the  latter — Mr  bavage  was  one  of  tbe  stewards— 
"  here's  a  pretty  go  of  it ;  nothing  to  eat ;  no,  not  a  morsel.  Better  be 
at  home  an  Yarmouth  bloaters  than  this." 

e  fault's  that?  "  enquired  Mr  Savage,  with  inimitable  san^ 


aid.     Mr  Savage  whispered  across  tbe  table  to  Mr  Fergus  O'Connor, 
I  hope  the  speeches  to-night  will  be  of  the  right  Radical  sort." 
'  "  It's  the  vaiter's  fault,  I  suppose,"  said  the  man  of  coffins.     "  Poor 


fallow,  be  knew  no  better!" 

'"  Well  then,"  observed  Mr  Savage,  "  yon  have  the  remedy  in  yonr 
own  bands ;  take  bis  number." 

' "  Bat  he's  gone." 

<  "  l^en  why  don't  you  go  aftv  him  ?  " 

' "  I  tdl  you  what  it  is,  Mr  Savage,  I  von't  submit  to  be  treated 
in  tbis  'ere  vay ;  I  must  have  same  gmb,  or  my  four  shillings  back 

'  "  I  wish  he  may  get  either,"  whispered  Dr  Wade  into  my  ear,  with 
a  smile  of  that  peculiar  character  which  I  oever  saw  any  one  give  but 
himself. 
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<  <<  What crcrilant  mDNc ! "  obserred  MrMarpbjtcfthe  "perfantMn"- 
of  f^iierplsi  trying  to  soothe  him  down  a  little.  . .  .  ' 

'  "  What's  music  to  a  hungry  stomach  ?  "  said  the  other,  loweriiiE  Jijs 
lirow.     "  Can  I  dine  on  music  F  " 

'  "  Kever  mind,"  said  a  sturdy  unwashed  personage,  tbe  very  image,  of 
Thiatlewood  of  Cato  Street  notoriety,  bis  head  half  buried  in  bis  breast ; 
"  nerer  mind,  my  friend,  you  are  at  no  toss  any  how.  1  would  not 
give  a  larden  for  the  whole  kit  of  vat  Tts  on  the  table ;  it  Tas  no  better 
than  " 

•'  "  It's  all  very  Tell  for  you  to  say  so,  after  yon  have  had  a  beHyful 
of  the  vitals,"  inlerrapted  the  undertaker,  his  cboler  rising  atill  higher 
and  higher.  "  I  say,  Mr  Savage,"  he  continned,  "if  1  don't  get  Bone- 
thing  to  eat,  I'll  he  '*— — 

We  think  »e  have  now  fairly  exhibited  tbe  versatility  of  our 
itutbor,  and  have  shown  that  he  is  equally  at  home  at  Almack's 
and  tbe  Marylebone  Festival — we  would  only  respectfully  make 
one  suggestion.  In  his  next  edition  let  him  transfer  the  respec- 
tive dialogues.  The  conversation  which  he  ascribes  to  the  laidies 
of  Almack's  would,  we  think,  do  just  as  well  for  tbe  Maryle- 
bone Festival ;  while  that  which  he  relates  as  a  faithful  transcript 
of  tbe  conversation  of  the  tradesmen  of  Marylebone,  would  be 
very  pretty  small-talk  for  great  ladies,  as  they  are  imagined  aod 
depicted  by  our  literary  Alcibiades. 

The  author  of  the  '  Great  Metropolis'  next  invites  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Literature ;  and  he  treats  it  in  a  naannev 
that  must  be  allowed  to  be  quite  original.  An  ordinary  writer 
stumbling  on  such  a  theme  as  the  Literature  of  the  British 
metropolis,  at  a  period  when  it  presents  phenomena  of  peeatiar  - 
interest,  would  have  tasked  his  gravest  powers  to  analyze  tbe 
motley  and  active  competitors  for  fame  in  that  mart  of  Intel leclj 
and  knowledge.  He  would  have  entered  into  elaborate  and  eare- 
fiil  criticisms  on  tbe  authors — perhaps  (if  inclined  to  portraiture 
or  gossip)  he  might  have  indulged  in  graphic  sketches  or  charac- 
tovistic  anecdotes  of  tbe  men.  Not  thus  vulgar  and  commoinT 
place  is  the  design  of  the  writer  before  us.  He  takes  a  YieiB  of 
the  subject  at  once  nev  and  practical.  He  only  estimates  bookt 
by  tbe  prices  they  fetch  in  the  market.  He  calculate  the  miin- 
ber  of  copies  they  tell.  He  can  tell  you  to  a  farthing  what  ail 
author  gets  for  his  copyrights.  For  example,  his  criticiirti  o«  the 
•LifeofLord  Exmouth'is, — thatitsold  1500  copies!  HepaSse* 
in  reviSw  travellers  and  tourists,  medical  men,  poets,  novetists,' 
and  historians, — and  reduces  them  all  to  arithmetic  T  Hcj  How- 
ever, exempts  froni  the  class  of  authors  thus  estimated,  one,  mi^rj- 
torious  tribe,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  an  affection  that  seeoj^ 
sympaAbetio-r-viz.,  '  those  whose  works  hatef^Men  atiU-hamJr^ 
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*  tfl»prbwl'  '  He  tlnnkr  tfabt  *  works  of  superior  talent  are  cOn- 

*  signed  to  eternal  oblinon  t!ie  very  moment  they  have  been 
"  ushered  into  being.'     He  declares  that  '  the  resurrection  of 

*  Milton  and  Hume  from  the  land  of  forgetfulness  was  merely 
'  the  effect  of  chance;'  and  that  *  it  is  beyond  all  queetion  that  the 
'.  works  of  many  others  of  great  talent  have  never  oeen  awakened, 

*  nor  ever  will,  from  the  sleep  of  death,  into  which  they  fell  on 

*  the  day  of  their  publication.' 

In  anotlier  chapter,  on  *  Authors  and  Publishers,'  he  renews 
tiie  subject ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  arc  surprised  by  a 
deviation  into  something  like  sensible  remark  and  accurate  in- 
formation. 

The  following  anecdote  isamudng — ginonS  vera  e  ben  irovato: 
-^'  When  the  new  edition  of  Mr  Peter  Cunningham's  (son  of 
'Allan  Cunningham)  "  Poems  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden" 
'  was  being  subscribed,  one  of  the  same  class  of  booksellers,  to 

*  whom  the  volume  was  submitted,  enquired  of  the  publisher, 
' 'whether  tbis  Henry  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  was  any  fela- 
^tion^of  Henry  Drummond  the  banker ;~ adding,  that  if  he  wq^, 
'he  would  take  a  couple  of  copies,  as  be  was  sure  the  private 
'friends'of  the  author  would  ensure  the  sole  of  the  book  to  a 
'  certain  extent.' 

.We  Bubjoin  a  passage  whidi  we  really  think  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  booksellers. 

.<  There  is  another  error,  into  which  I  think  some  of  the  leading:  pub- 
liebini^  houBes  fall.  It  is  an  error  which  arises  from  a  spirit  of  misdi- 
rected rivalry,  and  entails  suffering'  on  all  parEies.  My  allusion  is  to  the 
practice  which  bos  been  so  common  of  late  years  among  the  leading 
bouses,  ofbringing  out  important  works  as  nearly  as  the;  can  about  the 
same  time.  If  one  house  sees  a  rival  establishment  announce  a  work 
whicli  protnises  to  be  popular,  at  a  given  time,  such  house  very  often 
triakes  a  pdnt  of  either  delaying-  or  accelerating,  according  to  circttm- 
St)^^;'  some  important  work  of  which  it  may  have  undertaken  the 
{Aiblication, — so  as  that  it  may  appear  about  the  same  time  as  the  other. 
i;!hane-  ofuii  IcQown  three,  sometimes  four,  interecling  Works  brought 
ottb  within 'ft  few  days  of  each  other,  solely  from  this  spirit  of  rivalry. 
7j»e.conee^nee  is,  that  the  public  attention  being  distracted  between 
tbimaF  they  all  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  whereas,  if  an  interval 
91, a  few:weeka  bad  taken  place  in  the  publication,  the. public  attention 
co|il<{  have  been  exclusively  given  for  a  short  time  to  each,  and  thus 
greatly  increased  the  sale  of  all.  I  say  nothing  of  the  extent  to  which 
literature  Suffers  from  this  injudicious  rivalry  among  publishers  ;  because 
that,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  matter  for  their  consideration.  1  put  the 
^^'tfOn  wholly  on  the  broad  ground  of  business.  )  may  be  told  that 
(h«  number  of  books  which  are  published  in  the  conrse  of  a  year  is '  36 
great  that  two  or  three,  from  rival  houses,  must  necessarily  appear  more 
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or  leas  fre^seUtlj  4t  t,  time.  In  uiwer  M  thti,  kt  nu  reiliftrk,  tinl  toy' 
obBerrntionB  do  not  Bpplf  to  books  taken  ia  the  mass  ;  the;  have  a  i«^ 
fereuce  onlj'  to  tvorks  whose  interest  and  popularitj'  ai-e  in  gome  degn^e 
guaranteed  hy  the  name  of  the  author],  and  these  assuredly  ore  not  so 
numerous  that  on  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  could  not  be  enfffered 
to  pass,  by  a  little  arrangement,  between  their  respective  pnWications, 
I  would  throw  it  owt  as  a  Bu^g'estion  to  publishers,  whether  it  Would 
not  be  advisable,  viewed  merely  as  a  matter  sffectiitg  their  dwn  pet;u- 
niary  interests,  to  come  to  some  anderttsnding  With  each  Other  on  the 
■Uhjecl.' 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Bank  .of  England,  tlie 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  We  may  observe 
erally,  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  much  better  than 
commencement ;  the  author  is  not  without  talent,  whenever 
he  chances  on  a  subject  not  wholly  uncongenial  to  its  display. 
His  anecdotes  are  often  racily  told ;  and  though  he  does  not 
possess  the  qualities  of  an  autnenlic  narrator,  be  sometimes  ex- 
nibits  those  of  a  pleasant  gossip.  The  following  passage  cer- 
tainly presents  the  grave  business  of  the  Stock  Exchange  itt  a 
point  of  view  that  will  a  little  surprise  our  country  readers;— 

'  The  first  impression  ofa  stranger  on  entering  the  fitdck  Exchange, 
were  he  not  previously  olherivise  informed,  would  naturally  be,  that  in- 
stead of  being  met  to  transact  important  business,  they  bad  assembled 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  little  fun  and  frolic  together.  Yon 
notonly  hear  them  uttering,  in  addition  to  the  sounds  just  aHoded  to,  all 
other  sorts  of  sounds,  some  of  which  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  zoologi- 
cal character,  but  you  see  a  large  proportion  of  them  playing  all  manner 
of  tricks  at  each  other's  expense.  One  of  the  most  approved  of  these 
tricks,  if  ive  are  to  judge  from  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practised,  is  that 
of  knvcking  one's  hat  down  over  one's  eyes.  This  pastime,  I  believe, 
they  call  "  eclfpsing,"  or  ■■  bonneting."  If  the  hat  only  goes  down  so 
ftr  as  not  to  prevent  altogether  the  use  of  one's  luminaries,  it  is,  I  pre- 
sume, called  a  partial  eclipse  j  but  when  the  application  of  one's  hand  to 
the  crown  of  the  hat  is  given  with  such  vigour  as  to  force  it  down  over 
the  optics  of  the  party  who  chances  to  be  at  the  time  the  person  played 
on,  it  is  called  a  total  eclipse.  How  far  it  can  be  so  called  with  pi'Opriety 
is  at  least  a  debatable  point  i  for  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have 
undergone  the  somewhat  unplettaut  experiment  of  eclipsing,  that  if  they 
saw  nothing  else,  the  severity  and  suddenness  of  ■<  the  whack,"  to  use 
Stock  Exchange  phraseology,  has  made  them  see  stars  innumerable. 
How  many  crowns  of  "  best  beavers  "  have  been  so  completely  "  knock- 
ed in,"  as  to  render  the  bats  ever  afterwards  unwearable,  by  means  of 
the  process  of  eclipsing,  is,  I  suspect,  »  question  which  the  most  skilftil 
calculator  in  the  house  would  not  undertake  to  decide.  The  cases  from 
first  to  last  of  the  destruction  of  hats  in  this  way,  must  be  innumerable ; 
but  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  the  members  has  discovered  other  meaits 
of  aHittiBg  the  hattersi  wbere  ^  etiipaaf  plan  fitila  of  effiwt.     Tbd 
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membera  io  questUw  are  reaurkably  eipert  at  kiwcking  the  bati  of  other 
uembers  off  their  heads  altogether,  and  then  kickiog;  them  about  on  the 
floor  until  ibey  are  shattered  to  pieces.  So  marked  indeed  are  the  hat- 
destroying  propensities  of  some  of  the  members,  that  a  stranger  would 
come  away  with  the  impression,  that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  leading 
city  bat-manulactarers.     Query — Are  they  so? 

■  Tbe  dexterity  which  many  of  the  members  have  acquired  from  long 
practice,  at  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  with  the  hats  of  each  other,  is 
really  surprising,  and  would,  were  they  inclined  to  accept  it,  procure 
them  an  engagement  at  any  of  the  theatres.  By 'wetting  the  fore-part 
of  their  fingers,  and  applying  them  to  the  hat  of  the  parly  to  be  operated 
on,  they,  unconeciously  to  him,  can  mako  it  let  go  its  hold  of  his  head, 
and  then,  before  it  has  qnitted  his  cranium  entirely,  they  gire  it  another 
"  touch,"  BE  they  call  it,  with  the  afores^d  forepart  of  their  fingers,  which 
sends  it  [spinning  through  the  place  a  distance  perhaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet. 

<  There  are  various  other  pastimes  which  are  daily  practised  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned.     Occasionally  you 
will  see  walking- canes,  umbrellas,  &c.  moving  about  through  the  place, 
to  the  imminent  hazard  of  tbe  heads  of  members.     Chalking  one  ano- 
ther's backs  19  one  of  their  most  harmless  expedients,  when  in  a  larking 
humour.     The  figures  sometimes  made  on  these  occasions  are  of  so  odd  a 
character,  as  to  be  equally  beyond  the  pale  of  Euclid's  mathematics)  and 
the  tailorifics  of  any  German  knight  of  the  thimble,  or  any  other  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  "  fitting"  art.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  when  a  person's  back  is  thus  well  chalked  he  cuts  a  very  odd  figure. 
Not  long  ago,  two  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  mutually  chalked  each 
other's  back  with  every  conceivable  variety  of  stroke,  without  the  one 
knowing  that  the  other  had  been  playing  any  of  his  old  tricks.     The 
other  gents,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  most  keenly  relish  a 
little  frolic,  had,  of  course,  their  laugh  at  the  expense  of  both  parlies, 
'My  enjoyed  the  affair,  thinking  tliey  had 
in  having  got  throush  the  chalking  process 
ng  aware  of  the  trick  [hat  had  been  played 
ito  their  faces  and  laughed  heartily,  they 
r  of  giving  them  credit  for  their  dexterity, 
acctu^ingiy.     Little  did  either  suppose  the 
ig  at,  instead  of  with,  them.     But  perhaps 
affair,  was  that  of  the  two  chalked  pomes 
b  each  other,and  winking  at  the  other  gentle- 
self-gratulation  at  the  ridiculouB  figure  the 
aking  the  other  look.     When  the  discovery 
icked  each  other,  both  were  mortified  .and 
gree.' 

From  the  Royal  Exchange  our  author  proceeds  to  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  favours  us  widi  sotae  hiatorielles,  whieb,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  exageeiationa  coiumon  to  one  who  indulges  in 
the  dramatic  artlEGeft  oT  di^c^uei  aie  oliaiactwUtic  eoongli.    But 
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the  gem  of  this  chapter,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  work,  is  the 
description  of  a  gentleman  whose  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  taken 
a  direction  so  original,  that  he  ought  to  make  the  reputation  of 
a  novelist, — and  to  a  novelist,  sooner  or  later,  ^e  predict  that  he 
■will  fall  a  prey : — 

■  Mr  Cnrtis  is  koown  to  every  body  in  and  about  the  place,  an<t  iio- 
lM>dy  can  know  him  without  bein^  attached  to  hira.  A  more  honest, 
kind-hearted,  or  inofTensive  creature  does  not  exist.  For  nearly  a  quur- 
ter  of  a  century  has  be  been  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Old  Bailej', 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  each  session,  never,  so  fer  a«.]  am 
aware,  being- absent,  with  the  exception  of  two  occasions  nlien  attending 

the  county  assize? He  is  particularly  partial  to  wet  weather,  and 

is  as  fond  of  a  rainy  day  as  if  he  were  a  duck.  He  is  never  so  comfort- 
able as  when  thoroughly  drenched.  .  .  .- .  His  taste  fur  executions,  and 
for  the  society  of  persons  sentenced  to  death,  is  remarkable.  lie  has 
been  present  at  every  execution  in  the  laetropoliS  and  its  immediute 
neighbourhood,  for  the  last  ([uarler  of  a  century.  This  may  appenr  so 
improbable  a  statement,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  I  have  it  from 
his  own  lips  ;  and  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce  him  to  state  what 

'  is  not  true.  Nay,  so  powerful  is  his  propensity  for  witnessing  execu- 
tions, that,  some  years  since,  he  actually  walked  down  before  brcak&st 
to  Chelmsford,  which  is  twenty-nine  miles  from  London,  to  be  present 
at  the  execution  of  Captain  Moir.  For  a  great  many  years  past  he  ha» 
not  only  heard  the  condemned  sermon  preached  in  Newgate,  but  has 
spent  many  hours  in  their  gloomy  cells,  with  the  leading  men  who  have 
been  executed  in  London  during  that  time.     He  was  a  great  favourite 

'  with  poor  Fauntleroy.  Many  an  hour  did  Mr  Curtis  spend  in  Newgate 
with  that  unfortunate  man.  He  was  with  him  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day  previous  to  his  execution.  With  Corder,  too,  of  Red  Barn  notoriety, 
he  contracted  a  warm  friendship  ;  sleeping,  1  think  he  has  told  me,  re- 
peatedly on  the  same  bed  as  that  unhappy  man  had  been  accustomed  to 
sleep  on.  Immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  Maria  Martin, 
he  hastened  down  to  the  scene,  and  there  remained  till  the  execution  of 
William  Corder,  making  a  period  of  several  weeks.  He  afterwards  wrote 
"  Memoirs  of  Corder,"  which  extended  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages. 
The  work  was  published  by  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  then  Mr  Kelly; 


ind  being  published  in  sixpenny  numbers,  had  a  large  sale.  Three  uor- 
traits,  all  engraved  on  one  piece  of  plate,  embellished  the  work.  They 
were  portraits  of  William  Corder,  Maria  Martin,  and  Mr  Curtis  himself. 


1  believe  this  is  the  only  literary  work  of  Mr  Curtis  ;  he  is  proud  o 
nothing  pleases  him  better  than  to  be  called  the  bii^rapher  of  Cordnr. 

'  By  some  unaccountable  sort  of  fatality,  Mr  Curtis,  where  be  is  un- 
known, has  always  had  the  mortification  of  being  mistaken,  under  very 
awkwtird  circumstances,  for  other  parties.  He'  was  never  at  Dover  but 
once  in  his  life,  and  on  that  occasion  he  was  locked  up  all  night  on  soa- 
picioD  of  being  a  spy.  When  he  went  down  to  Chelmsford,  to  be  present 
at  the  execution  of  the  aofortunate  captain,  whose  name  I  have  already 
mention«tn  he  engaged  a  bed-early  iit  the  morning  the  day  before  the 
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execntidn,  i^  tii6  Three  Caps  Tavem.  On  retarning  to  the  inn  in  tte 
ev«ninf,  fae  saw  every  body  stare  at  him  as  bard  as  if  he  had  been  a 
^iraflfe.  The  female  servants  rushed  ont  of  bis  sight  the  moment  they 
&xei\  their  eyes  on  him.  Amon^  the  inen-eerviuits,  in  addition  to  tlie 
feeling  of  horror  with  nhicli  they  clearly  regarded  him,  he  heard  a  variety 
of  whispers,  without  being  able  to  understand  the  why  or  wherefore.  At 
last,  the  lanillady  of  the  Three  Cnps  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  him; 
though  still  keeping  at  a  distance  of  some  yards,  and  said  in  tremulous 
accents  and  with  <juivenng  frame, — "  We  cinnot  give  you  a  bed  here; 
when  I  promised  you  one,  I  did  uot  know  the  house  was  so  full  as  it  is." 

'  "  Ma'am,"  said  Mr  Curtis,  indignantly,  at  the  same  time  pulling 
himself  up — "Ma'am,  I  have  taken  my  bed,  and  I  insist  on  having  it." 

'  "  I'm  very  sorry  for  it,  but  you  cannot  sleep  here  to-night." 

<  "  I  will  sleep  here  to-night ;  I've  engaged  my  bed,  and  refuse  it  me 
at  your  peril,"  said  Mr  Curtis,  thrusting  his  right  hand  into  the  breast  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  assuming  an  aspect  of  offended  dignity. 

■  ■'  It's  impossible ;  it's  impossible;  it  cannot  be,"  observed  the  landlady 
of  the  Three  Cups,  with  great  eagerness  and  emphasis. 

I  II  Why,  madam  ?  I  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why  f "  taking 
off  his  glosses,  and  buttoning  his  coat. 

'  "  I'il  pay  the  price  of  yoBr  bed  in  any  other  place,  if  you'll  only  go 
and  sleep  somewhere  else,"  was  the  only  answer  of  the  relict  of  the  late 
Mr  Boniface. 

'  "  No,  ma'am,"  said  Mr  Curtis,  with  an  edifying  energy,  the  brilliant 
indignation  of  his  eye  proclaiming  with  expressive  eloquence  the  spirit 
with  which  he  resented  the  affront  offered  to  him,  "  No,  ma'am,  I  insist 
on  my  rights  as  a  public  man  ;  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to-morron'." 
As  he  sptHie,  he  took  three  or  four  hasty  paces  tbrongh  the  room. 

'  "  It's  ell  true.  He  says  he's  a  public  man,  and  that  he  has  a  dnty 
to  perform,"  were  words  which  every  person  in  the  room  exchanged  in 
suppressed  whimpers  with  each  other. 

'  The  waiter  now  stepped  up  to  Mr  Curtis^  and  taking  hini  aside,  said 
— "  The  reason  why  Missus  won't  give  you  no  bed,  is  because  you're  the 
executioner ;"  and,  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  drew  himself  back  from 
Mr  Curtis,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  a  walking  cholera.  Mr  Curtis  was 
on  the  first  announcement  of  the  thing  somewhat  astounded ;  but  in  a 
few  moments  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  miataUe.  "  I'll  soon  convince 
you  of  your  error,  ma'am,"  saJd  Mr  Curtis,  walking  out  of  the  house. 
tie  returned  in  about  ten  minutes  with  a  respectable  gentleman  of  the 
place,  with  whom  lie  was  acquainted  ;  and  the  gootkraan  boving  spoken 
to  the  fact  of  his  identity  being  different  from  what  had  been  supposed, 
the  landlady  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  mistake,  and  as  the  only 
reparation  she  could  make  him,  she  gave  bim  the  best  bed  iu  the  Three 
Cups  Tavern. 

'  This  was,  in  all  conscience,  a  snfEdentiy  awkward  mistake ;  but  it  was 
nothing  to  one  which  was  made  on  another  occasion.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  zest  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sleeping  in 
Corder's  bed.  That,  however,  was  not  enough  ;  nor  did  it  satisfy  him  to 
spend  night  atler  night  with  him  in  prison.    He  accompanied  Corder  lo 

vol..  hx.n.  so.  cxxxii.  h 
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hit  triftl,  and  itood  up  oloia  behind  bin  >t  tba  biindL  tb*  time  tli«  triid 
Itttfd.  A  linnerhu  been  »nt  from  Ipnrich  to  tue  <i  ptnriKit  <irCoi> 
Her,  "for  one  mt  tbe  newiMpen  of  thtt  pkce.  And  wpat  ilfl'hiA'dA^j 
tkilradj,  I  stt  inrc,  wonld  gxitn,  Wby,  tba  itupld  BnimKl.M  Mr  Cuofk 
hntljr  oalle  bim,  Bctnillf  took  *  ^eloh  of  Mr  Cnttii  biniHlt'isiBUlte 
lum  for  Corder ;  and  in  the  next  number  of  tbe  MwriaeiBl  pfintpiAw 
Cortii  figared  at  full  length  ea  the  murderer  of  Marut  UaHinil  .-^ 
Gwrtia  regard*  tbia  aa  one  of  tbe  mott  amoaing  iocideatg  in  hialifei/and 
f  apeak  leriougly  when  I  any,  that  while  expreBsinff  hie  anxiety  .tb)^:  J 
wonld  omit  none  of  tbote  adventarea  of  bia  which  1  have  bare  ffieti,  iif 
wa)i  particnlarly  lolicitoiu  that  thii  inoident  ahould  hare  a  piece,  Ij^ro- 
mised  I  would  attend  to  bia  wiehee.    I  have  kept  my  word.'  '  ' 

.  ,Our  ftutbor  appears  to  us  to  ehow  goai  sense  and  2  pifljtw 
irbitoAophy  in  tbe  passage  we  subjoin  Xtom  iui  obtiptav^ffn  )^Wr 
«ite,   wbicb  appropriatejy   enough  ioUowa  tb^.,«n,^the^.OJ^ - 

■  •  There  liree  not  the  man  who  can  more  cordially  'renemtbi  Ain'I'^ 
Mioae  philanthropic  indiTidaali  who  Hpend  lo  mncfa  of  theb^tinMiain- 
dsavourin^  to  enlighten  the  tninds  of  those  in  Newgate  who  weRtaaiiiilg 
pn  the  verge  of  etpmity,  in  mattera  of  a  spiritual  bind.  Bjitt  am  afnill 
thut  tbeir  good  ofBces  are  sometimes  deficient  in  Chrutiaoprudeuc^'^J 
confess  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  matter  which  ought  to.ba  V"^;!)^ 
deep  concern  to  Christians,  that  almost  all  the  culprits  wlio  art)  ^efitfe^i 
mount  tbe  icaffoid  with  the  most  entire  persuasion,  that  all  is 'safe  M.iff- 
gAiia  tbeir  future  destinies.  In  most  cases  they  have  had.  only  a  W 
conversations  with  their  spiritual  adrisers,  before  they  swertTtoWu 
much  satisfied  that  their  absence  ^m  the  eaHh  wi)l  'bQ-th«ft"W^tttA 
in  heai'en,  aa  that  they  are  about  to  close  tbeir  connexJoA  «ftit>4fl  AtU^ 
below  for  ever.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  general  -occnrrencei  tbat'ilMl 
become  a  daily  remark,  that  if  a  man  wiahea  to  make  enra'of  tbotwi?!h) 
heaven,  he  has  only  to  go  b^tbe^lows,  I  em  aware  tbafcttot^aHof 
B  thing  is  no  argument  against  the  thing  itself;  and  that  tbough  W¥ 
men  were  on  this  account  to  think  lightly  of  the  commissioniof.cntitf? 
Bgainst  society,  that  wonld  be  no  reason  for  not  commnsicating:spitj^ 
instruclion,  and  administering,  within  proper  limiti,  spiritual  consoJatMin 
to  persons  condemned  to  death,  But  I  much  fear  that  when  iheM** 
are  so  numerous  in  which  men  who  have  been  gnilty  of-tlie'^W'^tfMt 
crimes,  both  aijainst  the  Deity  and  their  fellow-men,  thntf'i(4tMdH|6 
acaftild,  with  so  entire  a  confidence  in  a  happyheveaftei^'  tltetV'HinUM 
something  injadiciona  in  the  way  in  which  thedtiti«lof  abpit^tltHltl^W)^ 
tor  are  discharfed.'  .  ■-  -'.  ■■i'jw\ 

Of  the  cbaracter  of  these  volumes  our  readers  Tvillnb^^i^ 
a  pnt^Y  unanimous  judgment,  Aa  a  treiitiBe  upon' the,  Bocfej 
interests,  employments,  and  characterisljc  pbenoihena  of  ffi«if^ 
people  of  London,  its  whole  pretensibns,  as  wfe  ^ftwrfliiUftBtW, 
eonsist  in  its  title.  On  a  considetable  propbrtloii  Of^l^  i^iki^ 
hte  seltfcts,  ouf  aotbor  exhibits  as  flinth 'Itf^orii*^ '4l*  ttltt"fcW 
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Ceenjirefitii^  of  "pinhueboo;  while  on  others,  in  regard  to  whtcit 
hit-  pppontiiDtiies  of  tDronaation  are  more  favourable,  be  display* 
9HICD  »hrew()nes9t  nataral  humour,  and  a  vein  of  g;ood>iiatUFM 
fariliature,  whioh  redeem  many  blunders .  in  detail ;  and  make  «| 
oope  that  we  mny  meet  with  him  aguin  upon  i^roand  not  quiw 
(R»  rashly  entered,  and  eo  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
"  We  cannot  conclude -this  very  slight  notice  without  a  few  t^ 
insrKs,' which  certain  portions,  and,  still  moit,  certain  omission 
bf  the  Work  suggest  to  us. 

Xondon  presents  many  features  in  the  existing  relations  h^ 
tween  society  and  literature,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  also  to  th« 
(?ft^V<  That  rank  within  rant  which  has  furnished  inspiration 
'fo'B6  many  of  oar  novelists,  and  is  called  *  Fashion' — a  rank  ndt 
Mdessatily  reSeeted  from  power,  from  birth,  from  wealth,  ot 
from  talent — has  already  had  its  day,  and  is  waning  to  its  decline. 
.Th^.gneat  and  stirring  questions  which  agitate  all  society  havs 
istvadsd  also  the  monotonous  stillness  of  the  Exclusive  circles; 
Tke  agencies  whi(^  heared  the  ocean  have  been  felt  on  the  sur* 
^ob  of  the  gArden-fountain.  Fashion  was  in  much  the  creatioB 
)of  ft'  ptfTret-ted  ambition.  The  old  parliamentary  system,  under 
the  It'thargic  rule  of  the  Tory  principles,  failed  to  excite  a  very 
terier^  ardour  for,  or  a  very  general  attention  to,  public  life. 
Things  seemed  to  the  believers  in  the  general  -creed  of  '  what* 
*,eyei;  )%  is  right,'  so  safe  and  secure — and  schemes  of  popular 
.gpy^rmn^nt  appeared  ^o  vugue  and  distant — that  the  members  qt 
^0K  tlaases  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  naturally  surren* 
,  dfored  themselrea  to  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  objects  and  small  dis- 
tinctions; '  ¥oung  men,  who,  unless  bom  to  large  fortunes,  olr 
Ablest  With  parliamentary  connexions,  could  scarcely  aspire  to  the 
(ipenblve  luxury  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  at  the  cost  of  L,1200 
'^viear,  directed  their  aspirations  towards  easier  roads  to  notoriety, 
Bv^ert  those  who  were  in  Parliament,  undisturbed  by  the  vigilance 
'ht  constituents,  and  unstimulated  by  constant  struggles  for  party 
^wer--had  not  their  minds  engrossed  by  the  rare  field-nigbts 
,Witiil>fi.'  den^i^nded  attendance,  or  profiered  occasion  for  display. 
.\tkii:W^^t:Baient  of  debates  wa»  left  to  balf-4-dozen  experienced 
lefwivnKr^Vld,  s«ve  when  some  periodical  party  question  waa 
brought  forward,  the  speakers  were  few,  and  the  attendance  thin. 
X^i^a^pf  the  old  unreformed  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  s«id, 
t^jlj  j'Jt  jy^  the  best  Club  in  London.'  This,  by  the  majority  qf 
l^memii^rB,  was  the;  easy  and  pleasant  light  in  wnich  that  assem- 
Wk,  pftwpRi^ipjatedT^so  laborious — was  considered.  The  close 
-Phfk^  Ipp^  pontineiital  war,  which  seemed  to  establish  Tory  go- 
y^lpS^n\  pjo  ^.Ifflp^rishable  jirope,  and  to  give. the  w^alihi^ 
ana  fiig&er  classes'  an'  ezciise  to  surrender  tliems«lr««  to  a  ^e  of 
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^ai£  and  pleasure — gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  Fashion.  Tten 
yas  Aim ack's  established — and  thenweie  'Exclusives'  firstlicafd 
of.  In  the  absence  of  more  energetic  and  universal  e?ccitement— 
f he  desire  of  btnall  dUtlDctions  became  prevalent  and  contagious. 
The  wealthier  song  of  commerce,  sensible  of  the  importance  they 
.  Lad  acquired,  and  were  daily  augmenting,  naturally  wished  to 
carry  their  political  importance  into  the  social  relations.  Hence 
the  vying  and  emulation  between  wealth  and  birth — ihe  forward- 
ness of  some — the  haughtiness  of  others.  It  was  in  society  that 
,tbe  struggle  for  equality  first  commenced.  From  the  date  of  the 
peace  to  the  carrying  of  the  Catholic  Question,  was  the  flounsh- 
IRg  period  of  Fashion.  The  success  of  that  question  stirred  society 
to  its  depth — new  interests  of  masculine  and  majestic  order  were 
created — *  coming  events  cast  their  sbadows  before,' — eoiiversa- 
lion  took  a  more  earnest  tone — political  ambition  began  to  in- 
vade the  conventional — and,  the  two  aristocratic  parlies  of  the 
state  being  more  evenly  balanced,  hopes  and  fears  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  those  which  depended  on  the  fiat  of  lady  pa- 
tronesses, were  called  into  stirring  existence.  Hitherto  there 
liad  not  been  any  keen  animosity  between  the  sections  contend- 
ing for  power.  The  strength  of  the  one  was  so  great,-ltLe 
weakness  of  the  other  was  so  evident, — that  the  conflicts  ap- 
peared rather  holyday  diversions  than,  as  we  see  them  now, 
the  ardent  enforcement  of  opposing;  principles  of  action.  But 
with  the  concession  of  those  migbly  theories  connected  with 
_Catho]ic  T^ mancipation,  the  demarcations  between  the  arlstoerath; 
jiortion  of  society  became  deep  and  wide.  Each  look  in  new  re- 
cruits, and  looked  to  more  extended  circles  for  new  allies.  Ef- 
clusiveness  tottered^Fashion  received  a  mortal  blow.  The  agi- 
tation and  final  victory  of  the  Reform  Bill  completed  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  since  that  period,  society  In  London  has  taken  a  much 
'more  vigorous,  healthy,  and  catholic  character.  Young  men,  for- 
merly contented  with  the  honours  acquired  from  horses  and  hate, 
and  tlie  golden  opinions  of  club- window  loungers,  have  caught  llie 
"political  fervour  that  pervades  the  working  classes  themselves. 
■parliament  presenis  a  cheaper  opening  and  a  more  exciting  fi'eld 
than  heretofore.  Politics  is  no  longer  a  thing  apart  from  (he  ordi- 
nary pursuits  and  occupations  of  society ;  it  enters  into  the  ii^eai, 
it  pervades  the  conversation,  it  colours  the  opinsoiiq  of  whole 
classes  of  men,  who,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  voted  all' '^ft'ri^j 
*  a  lore'  In  the  recent  election  for  Westminster,  Usjeimeselffmu 
,,were  the  most  active  canvassers ;  and  nightly  in  Parliainent'{n'& 
jffte  the  loudest  'cheerers'  and  the  most  bustling  *^hippe'rs^i'n.*tfWie 
,kr,eat  and  alraostinvarlable  advantage  of  increasing,  inlffer'^Be 
Timitationa,  tlie  popular  power,  is  in  stimulatfng' iSe  ihte'H^ct'iif 
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tlie  aatioiial  acist^cracy.     This  consequence  did  not  escape  the 
siigaoity  of  Machiaveli,  who  has  well  observed,  that  tlie  Honttn 
patricians  owed  much  of  their  characteristic  vigour  of  mind  to 
Dcing  compelled  by  the  constitution  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
commonalty.     The  illustration  is  yet  more  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  the   Athenians,  among  whom  it  is  noticeable  that  tbfe 
large  proport ionof  eminent  men  were  Eupatirds, — ^^Solon,  Pericles, 
Cimon,  Aristides,  Alcibiadea,  in  action, — ^schylus,  Sophoel6s, 
Thucydides,  in  literature.     And,  indeed,  it  may  be  universally 
observed,  that  the  freer  the  countries,  the  more  intellectual  the 
aristocracies;  while  in  despotic  states  the  men  who  struggle  to 
celebrity  generally  rise  from  the  most  subordinate  classes ; — a 
feet  which  tends  to  show  that  much  wbich^ppears  to  weaken  fhe 
ostensible,  advances  the  moral,  power  of  an  aristocracy.    Where- 
ever  politics  form  an  habitual  and  universal  theme  of  interest  and 
discussion,  it  cannot  fail  to  brace  the  mind  even  of  the  idlest  dis- 
putants to  masculine  objects,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  at  once 
various  and  useful.     For  politics,  while  often  a  war  of  persons, 
is  not  the  less  the  investigation  of  principles ;  and  men  who  would 
seek  any  conventional  reputation  derived  from  their  discussion, 
must  not  only  be  able  to  praise  the  oratory  of  Sir  Robert  PeeT, 
or  to  ridicule  the  calculations  of  Mr  Hume,  but  they  must  show 
some  acquaintance  with  the  great  subjects  which  oratory  adorns 
qt  calculations  illustrate.     Any  person  living  much  in  London 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  must  have  observed  the 
great  improvement  in  general  society, — the  gradual  disappear- 
ance  of  the  old  apathy  and  fopperies, — the  more  miscellaneous 
materials  of  which  societies   and  coteries  are  composed, — and 
the   more  instructive  and  intellectual  topics  upon  which  con- 
versation falls.      Slill,  however,  Literature  and  its  influences 
are  not  sufficiently  mixed  up  with  the  general  concerns  of  men. 
Authors  still  too  much  form  a  class  apart — and  the  revolution 
ial  system  has  not,  as  yet,  refined  it, 
;r  criterion  of  the  polish  of  a  nation 
men  of  letters :  genius  is  not  conta- 
[t  was  not  to  DuKes  and  Princes  that 
owed  that  refinement  and  brilliancy 
mple  and  model  to  all  the  courts  of 
le  connexion  between  rank  and  genius, 
essary  for  conventional  reputation  to 
tes  of  the  last ; — the  graceful  compli- 
-— the  vivacioua  impromptu — the  de- 
ire  the  oifspring  of  literature,  thougli 
cs  of  a  court.     We  do  not  say  that  It 
mix  habitually  with  the  pioleBsion^ 
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votaries  of  indolence  and  pleasure.  It  !■  often  at  some  expense 
of  ita  omx  dignity,  Rnd  lome  proititutiou  of  its  own  powers,  that 
inteliect  refines  tbe  cOoMe,  raiaee  the  low,  or  animates  the  dull. 
Nor  do  we  mean  in  these  general  remarks  to  advance  the  doctnne 
that  men  of  letters  should  be  the  necessary  clients  of  men  of 
rank  t  or  that  fine  society  is  tbe  atmosphere  in  which  they  should 
move,  and  breathe,  and  have  their  beingi  All  that  we  adrooate  il 
this,  that  literature  should  endeavour  to  be  social,  and  that  Ko> 
ciecy  in  every  class  should  welcome  literature, — not  as  an  unfre- 
quent  g^est,  still  less  as  an  unwelcome  interloper,  but  bs  a  gen^L 
and  beloved  friend.  Both  gain  by  interchange ;  tbe  one  b^ 
comes  more  practical,  the  other  more  ideal.  As  long  as  tbe  world 
lasts,  men  wholly  absofbed  in  the  business  of  the  day  will  be  too 
apt  to  look  upon  those  who  speculate  on  the  subtler  qualities  of 
the  mind)  or  the  higher  destinies  of  their  species,  as  theoristf 
and  dreamers;  while,  in  turn,  the  conductors  of  the  '  wotking- 
*  day-world'  will  be  regarded  by  poets  and  pbtlosopbers  as 
beings  of  limited  views  and  prejudiced  opinions.  But  the  more 
each  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  other,'— the  more  undue  pre' 
judices  and  prepossessions  will  vanish  ;  and  the  more  chance  is 
there  of  that  compromise  between  both,  in  which  true  wisdom 
consists.  We  think  that  a  dim  understanding  of  this  philosophy  is 
already  at  work.  Whilst  some  of  our  most  eminent  men  of  letters 
are  devoting  their  capacities  and  attainments  to  practical  ends  and 
social  purposes,  there  is  growing  up  amongst  the  great  masses  of 
the  Public  ajusterappreciationof  the  influences  of  literature  upon 

ilitical  amelioration,  and  the  daily  progress  of  human  destinies. 

'he  desire  of  the  working  classes  for  knowledge — the  spread  of 
Institutes  and  Book  Clubs — the  deepening  attention  towards  the 
eleganues  of  public  art~the  common  tendency  to  unite  intellec- 
tual attainments  with  liberal  opinions-—are  all  lessening  the  an- 
cient demarcation  between  the  market-place  and  the  closet.  In 
proportion  as  that  demarcation  vanishes,  shall  we  approach 
towards  the  perfection  of  that  noblest  of  all  national  characters, 
which  unites  with  a  hardy  and  masculine  understanding  in  prac- 
tical affdirs,  an  appreciation  Of  whatever  is  noble  in  seDtiment,  or 
beautiful  in  art. 
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Abt. 'III.^-I.  MgceUaneous  Works  and  Correspondence  oftht 
■  Rer.  JaSies  Bradlet,   D.D.,  F.R.9.,   Astrtmomer-Royftl, 
Savillan  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  tJniversity  of  Oxford. 
4to.     Ojcford:   1832.* 

St  &vpplemeia  to  Dr  Bradl^'s  Miacdianeout  JVorks,  with  tm 
mceowtt  qf  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     Oxford :  1883. 

Tt  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  English  science,  and  a 
*  striking  proof  of  the  national  indifference  to  the  higher  efforts 
of  scientiBc  genius,  that  England  has  provided  no  place  of  record 
for  an  account  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  her  most  distinguislied 
philosophers.  Those  who  have  presided  over  our  public  institil- 
lions, — who  have  conducted  their  affairs  with  disinterested  zeal, — 
or  who  have  adorned  their  transactions  with  the  finest  researches 
and  discoveries,  are  allowed  to  sink  unnoticed  into  the  grave, 
without  any  eulogium  pronounced  upon  their  name,  and  without 
any  permanent  memorial  of  their  history  or  their  achievements. 
Keed  we  mention,  in  proof  of  this,  the  names  of  Newton  and  of 
Bradley,  in  the  last  century,  or  those  of  Herschel,  of  Maskelyne, 
and  of  Watt,  in  the  present  age  ?  And  must  we  add  the  pamful 
counterpart,  that  a  rival  nation  has  paid  to  British  genius  the 
honours  denied  it  at  home  ?  The  biographers  of  Newton  and 
Bradley  have  been  obliged  to  resort  for  information  to  their 
Eloges  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences ;' 
while  those  of  Herschel  and  Maskelyne  and  Watt,  must 
have  recourse  to  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute'  of 
France ! 

In  the  popular  departments  of  literature  and  science,  or  in 
those  rare  cases,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  where  a 
philosopher  has  been  aUe  to  engraft  tip«n  an  immoital  name  a 
popular  and  contemporary  reputation,  public  curiosity  demands 
and  receives  its  gratification ; — but  in  the  abstract  departments 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  as  well  as  in  the  profound 
etiquiries  of  mathematics  and  phyucs,  where  powerful  minds  are 
"^(■^ling  unseen,  the  public  take  no  interest,  and  the  nation 
provides  no  remedy .f 


'  We  ought  to  have  givea.A&,«at^iac.Aatice  of  ihia  interesting  work  j 
bat  the  delay  has  been  Attended  with  the  advantage  of  placing  the  ac- 
Go«ni  or  the  Life  and  Discoveries  of  Bradley  in  its  proper  chnmological 
order,  arter  our  article!  on  the  Lives  of  Newton  and  Hampsteed. 

t  Among  the  improvements  which  hare    been  introduced  into  the 
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These  TCBiarks  Iiave  a  peculiar  application  to  tlM  aaaa-ot  Brad- 
ley. This  eminent  individual,~-tlie  Astronomer- Rayol  of  ^mg'' 
land,— the  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,— the 
author  of  two  of  tbe  grandest  discoveries,  and  of  many  of  the- 
finest  observations  in  modem  astronomy,  and  one  to  whom  I^ 
lambre  assigns  tbe  most  distinguished  place,  next  to  HipparohuB 
and  Kepler,  and  whom  he  ranks  above  all  the  other  astronomers 
of  every  age  and  of  every  country, — this  great  and  good  man 
has  been  aliowed  to  lie  seventy  years  in  his  grave  without  any 
suitable  memorial  of  his  life  and  discoveries  I 
-  The  difficult  task  of  performing,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  this, 
great  duty  to  science,  fortunately  devolved  upon  Mr  Kigaui:}, 
>>avilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford.  His  profouDd  aer 
qumntance  with  the  subject,  bis  varied  learning,  his  powers  of 
unwearied  research,  and  the  opportunities  which  an  eitensive 
acquaintance  afforded  him  of  preserving  from  oblivion  the  tra- 
ditionary materials  for  a  Life  of  Bradley,  have  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  volume  of  deep  interest ;  and  one  which  will  be 
perused  with  avidity  wherever  astronomical  science  is  cultivated 
and  esteemed.  The  '  Memoir'  itself,  which  occupies  more  than 
one  hundred  closely-printed  quarto  pages,  is  written  with  great 
^mplicity  and  perspicuity.  It  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
details  respecting  the  private  as  well  as  the  professional  life  of 
Bradley,  and  is  interspersed  with  instructive  and  agreeable  no- 
tices of  his  scientific  friends  and  contemporaries,  and  of  the  in- 
struments and  methods  which  he  employed  in  his  enquiries.  His 
discoveries  and  observations  are  discussed  with  a  peculiar  talent ; 
and  the  astronomical  reader,  without  being  sensible  of  any  di- 
gression, feels  that  he  is  perusing  the  history  of  practical  As- 
tronomy in  England  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


Roy&l  Socivty  of  London,  it  would  have  been  cleeiralite  to  have  inini* 
hered  ihu  ol'  enrichiDg  the  Philosophical  Tramaeliont  with   biugra- 
]iliical  sketches  of  her  mora  eminent  Fellows.     Itot  while  we  eiipress 
this  wkb,  we  are  sufflri'ently  aware  of  the  difficalties  which  woalil  be 
cncottoiered  in  carrying  such  a  plan  into  effect.     Thr  Secretaries,  by ' 
whom  alone  this  duty  could  be    rightly  performed,  weuld  nqnire  tv 
unite  a  profound  and  variod  knowleiige  of 
tcrary  compoeition,  and  at  the  seme  tim 
tesstonal  labour.     Snch  a  combination  of  i 
only  be  expected  in  the  ofTJce-bearera  of  en 
by  tbe  nation.     Even  ander  its  present  n 

make  a  Huceessful  commencement;  and  th(  .^     _._ 

cxtenr,  tbe  pkn  waoM  jnuve  a  ptnrnfal  nlmulos  to  tfc«  cnltiratiotd  '&' 
tbe  more  abatmct  departments  of  knowledge. 
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Tbo  Uetmy  of  Dr  Bradley's  nanaseriptfl  in  oontained  iu  the 
fol^Diwing  eztiact : 

'  Dr  Britdl<«;'s  raaonBcripU  were  given  bj'  liia  soD-iii'lBw,  t)io  Htr. 
Samnd  Peab,  to  Lord  Nortli,  who  presented  them  to  the  UniverbUy  of- 
Osftitt},  of  which  he  was  then  Chaocellur :  they  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr  Hwneby,  Savilian  Professor  of  AatrDnDiny,  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation; and  the  observntions  iiiBtle  with  the  new  instniroents  at  Green' 
wich,  from  1750  to  1762,  were  printed  at  the  University  Press.  The 
origina)  hooks,  containing  these  and  the  other  Greenwich  observations, 
wei'o  then  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a  smalt  number  of 
loose  papers  (in  one  of  them),  from  which  some  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  otigliial  pnblication.  Repeated  enquiries  have  of  lat«  years  been 
made  For  Bradley's  other  remains ;  bat  no  traces  of  them  conld  be  foanil, 
unM,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  circnmstances,  it  waa  diacovered 
that  Tery  many  were  alill  extant  among  Dr  Homsby'a  own  papers.  A 
re}H«seiitation  of  tba  fact  having  been  made  to  his  family,  they  were 
readily  reatored  to  the  University  ;  and  as  I  had  been  the  ntcana  of  re- 
covering them,  they  were,  in  the  sammerof  1829,  place<l  in  my  hands, 
with  a  request  that  I  should  prepare  for  the  press  whatever  might  be 
found  fit  for  publication.' 

The  task  wLich  Professor  Rigaud  was  thus  led  to  undertake, 
turned  out,  from  various  causes,  to  be  far  from  an  easy  one. 

'  Id  the  exomina^oo,'  saya  be,  '  of  Bradley's  papers,  niany  notices 
occurred  of  what  was  either  entirely  new,  or  only  imperfectly  known ; 
there  were  aeveral  particulars  likewise  connected  with  them  which  were 
passing  fast  into  oblivion.  *  *  •  Many  of  those  notices  were  of  such  a 
natpre,  that,  if  introdnced  into  the  body  of  the  publication,  they  would 
have  required  many  notes  of  explanation,  aometimea  longer  than  tliem- 
aelves.  Again,  it  was  repeatedly  found  that  papers,  the  whole  of  which 
did  not  require  to  be  printed,  admitted  of  extracts  being  made  from  them, 
that  were  well  worth  preserving.  These  were  all  connected  more  or  less 
with  Bradley's  studies  and  pursuits,  and  they  threw  new  light  on  the 
ohjects  which  engaged  bis  attention.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  they 
could  he  presented  to  the  world  in  no  way  which  would  make  them 
more  clear  or  more  usefu),  than  if  they  were  connected  with  a  narrative 
of  lua  progress  throngh  life.  ■  *  *  All  this  naturally  led  to  an  enquiry 
into  his  pei'wmal  history,  and  it  waa  found  that  there  was  hardly  any 
thing  genecally  known  of  it  but  what  was  contained  in  a  few  pagea  of 
the  Supplement  to  the  fiit^aphical  Oictionary  (8vo,  1767),  end  in  the 
Eloge  which  was  pronounced  on  him  by  De  Pouchy,  before  tlie  Royat 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paria,  in  1762.' 

James  Bradley,  was  the  third  son  of  William  I 
Hampnet,  near  Norlhleach,  and  of  Jane  Pound,  ol 
Canning,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  bom  in  1692  or  1693 
the  Grammar  School  of  Korthleach,  he  went  to  Balio 
Oxford,  where  he  wae  admitted  a  commoner,  on  the  1! 
171D-U,     DurJBg  hk  absence  frtan  the  Uoir^sity,  lie  Beeou  to 
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have  lived  chiefly  wMh  his  Mfrterflol  uticle,  the  Ilev«t«n(l  Jariies 
Found,  who  was  then  one  of  the  best  practical  aatronoinefd  {H 
England,  and  for  whose  obserratiom  both  Newton*  and  Hftlley 
made  frequent  applications.  Under  his  roflf  Bradley  prob&My. 
acqnired  that  fondness  for  asttonomy  which  formed  the  leadin* 
passion  of  his  life  ;  and  86  early  as  1715,  we  find  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  pursuing  in  concert  their  &vourite  studies.  Brad- 
ley's earliest  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  was  made 
from  Oxford  in  March  171H  ;  and  contained  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  aurora  borealis  which  appeared  on  the  6th  of  that 
month.  Dr  Halley  proposed  him  bb  &  Fellow  of  the  Society  on 
the  23d  October  1718,  at  s  meetin|^  of  the  Council  where  Now 
ton  presided  ;  and  he  was  on  the  same  day  elected,  alobgst  wfth 
Sanderson  the  celebrated  blind  mathematician. 

In  1719  and  1722,  Bradley  made  two  remarkable  observations 
on  the  double  star  Castor,  to  which  he  probably  attached  little 
value  at  the  time,  but  which  have  led  Sir  John  Herschel  to  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  motion  of  that  binary  system. 

Having  been  educated  for  the  church,  Bradley  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  presented,  in  1719,  to  the  vicarage  of  Bridstow, 
near  Ross,  by  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Hereford;  and  in  the  following 
J^ar  he  was  appcnnted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  rectory  of 
Llanddewi,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Samuel  Molyneux, 
his  Royal  Highness's  secretary.  During  the  intervals  of  his 
parochial  duties,  Bradley  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  uncle's  ob- 
servatory at  Wansted ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  felt  a  pain- 
ful struggle  between  hia  sense  of  duty  and  his  devotion  to 
science.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  upon  the  death  (nf 
Dr  Keill  in  1721,  he  was  elected  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy at  Oxford;  an  appointment  which  laid  him  under  the  obli- 
gation of  resigning  his  livings,  while  it  gave  full  scope  to  his 
astronomical  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  hia  uncle  in  1724,  Bradley  continued  to 
make  many  important  observations  with  the  same  instruments; 
but  these  have  now  little  interest  cowpiu^d  with  those  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  deembe< 


•  The  generosity  of  Newton  in  batroniMng  scieticfl  is  well  known  i 
but  Mr  Rigaud  has  discovered,  in  the  account-books  of  Mr  Pound,  Xwp 
striking:  examples  of  bis  libersdity,  as  indicated  by  the  foUoWintf  entries  i 
— '  1719,  July  la.  To  alree  gift  received  from  Sir  I.  NBwton,L5a,)0«. 
1720,  April  28,  To  a  gift  received  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  L.52,  IDs.'  TheW 
taims,  as  Proiessw  Rigaud  observes,  were,  no  doubt,  a^oWlt^ttitets 
of  the  utiatance  Which  Sir  Isaac  received  from  PotOHt  -  .'  ' 
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1837.  Dr  Bnidle;'!  Wmiu  at^  CanttpmOftw.  IfiS 

:  £G$  fU«adf  the  Hos.  Samuel  Molyscux,  Lad  aMomwced  a 
series  of  obsflTvations,  with  tbe  view  of  aolving  the  great  pioblem 
o£  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars ;  at  of  detennining  whether  these 
bodies  changed  their  apparent  place  in  the  heavens  when  seen 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  earth's  annual  orbitir— a  distance 
of  nearly  200  millions  of  miles.  Dr  Hooke  had  long  before  con- 
Btructed  an  instrument  for  making  these  observations,  and  h^d 
fixed  upon  the  star  (viz.*  y  Draconis)  which  was  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Mr  Molyneux  made  choice  of  the  same  star,  and  had 
his  instrument  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  by  that  cele- 
brated artist  Mr  George  Graham. 

As  soon  as  the  apparatus  was  completed,  it  was  erected,  in 
November  1725,  in  Mr  Molynenx's house ;  a  large  mansion  at  th« 
western  extremity  of  Kew  Green,  which  belonged  to  his  wife, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Capel,  and  which  afterwards  became  the  resi- 
dence of  George  III.  The  first  observation  was  made  with  it 
on  y  Draconis  on  the  3d  December  17S5  ;  and  the  observation* 
were  continued  on  the  b^  1 1th,  and  ISth  of  the  month,  without 
any  change  of  place  being  noticed  in  the  star.  On  the  17th, 
however,  Bradley  observed  that  the  star  paaaed  a  Ultte  more 
southerly  than  before.  Ascribing  this  result  to  the  uncertainty 
of  observation,  the  star  was  again  obaerved  on  the  21st,  when  it 
was  found  to  have  passed  itill  more  aoutherfy — a  result  which 
surprised  them  extremely,  as  it  was  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  what  would  have  been  produced  by  an  annual  parallax. 
Being  now  satisfied  that  this  southerly  motion  of  the  star  was 
not  owing  to  inaccuracy  of  observation,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
them,  that  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the 
materials,  &c.,  of  the  instrument.  This  cause  was  soon  excludedj 
not  only  by  a  determination  of  the  great  exactness  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  by  the  continued  southerly  motion  of  the  star,  which 
began  to  return  northwards  again  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  returned  to  its  original  place  in  December  I72t!,  after  having 
described  an  apparent  orbit  about  39  seconds  in  diameter. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  motion  now  remained  to  be  ascef 
tained ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  progress  of  Bradley's 
mind  in  this  enquiry.  He  proceeds  by  the  method  of  continued 
hypotheaii,  excfudiog,  by  new  obserrations  which  the  hypothesis 
indicates,  each  successive  conjecture,  till  he  arrives  at  the  one 
^ich  is  consonant  with  the  whole  mass  of  his  observation.  This 
il  not  tbe  Baconian  method  of  investigadon ;  but  it  is  the  method 
by  which  all  original  minds  pursue  truth  through  the  mazes  of 
•iTor,  till  they  at  last  surprise  her  in  her  strongholds. 
.  Bndley  himself  kferma  as,  Ihat '  a  nutation  of  die  earth's  axtf 
*  wai  on*  of  the  itat  thbig<  tbat  oflbred  itsell  on  tfait  occtahnti' 
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J24  I)i^j^^'^p\(f^m^\Cvtiatsff^t^PK'i-         ^\^i 

48  tht,  cause  loftbe  Apparent  aotioR  of  the  K^r..  .Tbi^ihypoliie^ 
was  ^icluded  by  observii^  the  motion  in  other  stv^i  and.  par- 
ticularly in  asmallone  opposite,  in  K.  Ascensioit,  to  r  Dr^conis, 
aijd  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  North  Pole, of  the 
Equator,  which  changed  its  declination  wily  half  as  much  as  y 
Oraconis,  whereas  the  changes  should  have  been  nearly  eq^ual^  if 
they  had  been  produced  by  nutation. 

The  next  cause  that  suggested  itself  Vras  an  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  plumb  tine,  with  which  the  instrument  was  coji- 
etantly  rectified ;  but  Bradley  himself  observes,  *  that  this  upon 
'  trial  proved  insufficient.' 

.  Another,  and  certainly  a  most  ingenious  hypothesis,  prcSfiitted 
iMelf.  '  He  considered  what  refraction  might  do,' — not  of  course 
the  ordinary  refraction  of  the  atmosphere — but  a  refraction  arising 
from  an  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  it  i)iig|)( 
be  supposed  to  experience  if  the  earth  moved  in  a  resisting  me- 
dium. On  this  supposition,  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere 
would  assume  the  figure  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  having  its  largest 
diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  ana  the  earth 
being  nearest  to  the  advancing  end  of  the  spheroid.  Hence  it 
was  mferred  that  y  Draconis  would  appear  to  describe  nearly  a 
circle  round  its  true  place ;  and  it  was  considered,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  telescopic  star  in  Auriga,  and  the  star  in  the  heacl  of 
Perseus,  had  morons  consonant  with  this  hypothesis.  Plausible, 
however,  as  it  was,  it  rested  on  a  hypothetical  assumption  by  no 
means  probable,  and  was  speedily  banished  by  new  and  mose 
fkccurate  observations. 

.  Although  no  progress  was  yet  made  in  discovering  .  the  true 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  still, -as  Professor  Rigaud  observes, 
'  the  observations  to  which  they  had  had  recourse,  oc  tests  qf  ilie 

*  hypothesea  which  had  occurred  to  them,  had  given  a  clue  to  fur- 

*  ther  investigation ;'  and  they  had  found  that  the  motion  in  de- 
clination was  somehow  connected  with  the  latitude  of  the  star. 
Id  this  difficulty,  Bradley  resolved  to  erect  a  new  zenith  sector 
for  himself  at  Wansted,  in  order  that  he  might  observe  a  greater 
number  of  stars  than  could  be  seen  in  Molyneux's  iuatrumeht. 
It  was  completed  in  1727,  and  he  inferred,  from  some'of  his  ear- 
liest observations,  that  the  maximum  apparent  motion  pf  different 
stars  was  proportional  to  the  sine  of  their  latitude,  if  not,  as  Jte 
had  at  first  supposed,  to  the  latitude  itself.  This  new  hypotheflis 
was  disproved  by  more JQumeroua  observations;  and  being  thus 
baffled  in  ajl  Iiis  attempts  at  general  iaation,  he  began  to  deapa^ 
of  success.     An  idea,  however,  occurred  to  him  hy  the  D>]e^t 


acRideftt,  lybich  .suegiSBted .  tl^t  ««ub«  q£  wJucb .  he  hfid  bcjcn  ^ 
long  ip  search.  ,  Wn^ij  hs^waa  Ktiliog  ^Jth  «,  plej^suEs'pwty,.(»n 
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183t.  Dt  BraSey^  Worh  and  CatrtspowieTit!^.  Hi 

(he  rivei*  Tliainea,  he  remarked  that  every  time  the  boat  pot 
about,  the  vane  at  the  top  of  the  boat's  mast  shifted  a  little,  aa 
if  the  wind  had  slightly  changed  its  direction.  Upon  expressing 
to  the  sailors  his  surprise  at  this  regular  change  in -the  wind, 
they  assured  him  that  it  was  only  apparent,  and  was  owing  to 
ihe  change  in  the  direction  of  the  boat.  From  that  moment  he 
conjectured  that  all  the  phenomena  which  he  observed,  arose 
from  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  combined  with  the  earth's 
motion  in  its  orbit. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  this  curious  discovery,  let  U9 
suppose  a  shower  of  hall  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  a  calm  day, 
and  from  a  small  height  in  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  hailstones 
jiiay  descend  with  very  little  velocity.  If  a  carriage  with  its 
front  windows  open  is  standing  beneath  such  a  shower,  not  a 
single  liailstone  will  enter  it.  But  if  the  carriage  advances  in 
any  (Erection  with  great  velocity,  the  hailstones  will  enter  the 
front  windows  as  if  they  fell  obliquely.  When  a  given  hail- 
stone has  reached  the  top  of  the  window,  the  carriage  and  the 
window  will  have  advanced  a  certain  distance  before  the  hailstone 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  window ;  so  that  it  must  necessarily 
fell  within  it.  Now,  as  this  must  take  place  whether  the  car- 
riage moves  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  tne  person  within  would 
necessarily  conclude  4hat  the  hailstones  did  not  fall  perpendicu- 
larly, or  from  the  zenith,  but  from  a  point  on  one  side  of  it ;  and 
that  this  point  would  describe  a  small  circle  round  the  zenith  of 
the  carriage,  moved  in  every  possible  direction. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  star  in  the  zenith  must   ' 
appear  at  a  little  distance  from  the  zenith  to  a  spectator  who  is 
carried  along  with  the  earth  in  its  annual  motion. 

Roemer,  the  discoverer  of  the  successive  propagation  of  light, 
bad  computed  that  it  moved  from  the  sun  to  tne  earth  in  11 
hiinutes,  while  other  astronomers  had  adopted  7  minutes  as  the 
most  accurate  result.  Bradley  found,  from  his  observations,  that 
If  his  theory  was  correct,  light  should  move  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  in  8  minutes  and  12  seconds,  a  result  intermediate  between 
those  above  mentioned. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  happy 
Idea  which  Bradley  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  seize,  furnished 
Iiim  with  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  varied  phenomena 
'which  he  had  observed.  The  discovery  of  the  aberration  qf  the 
'stars  as  it  was  called,  established  his  reputation  as  the  first  as- 
tronomer of  the  age,  and  extended  his  fame  throughout  all 
lilurope. 

'  Among  the  conclusions  which  Bradley  deduced  from  this  dis- 
covery, we  may  niefrtion  twoi  of  cot»iderable  iinportance  in 
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pli^lM;  Heinfcrred,  that  In  the'smne  mtfdinm,  llefifwns  p^ 
paj^ted  with  the  same  velocity  after  it  had  been  reflected  as  be- 
fore It ;  and  that  the  light  of  small  as  veil  as  ef  great  stars  mOted 
with  the  same  velocity. 

'  All- those  computation^,'  say*  Pcores&or  RigauJi  ipeaking  of  (h4 
rducity  asxigned  to  light,  ■  m^t^l  of  course  be  foundeil  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  li|^bt  reaching  us  witli  the  ■ame  uniform  velocity  from  all  thq 
beeranljr  bodies.  Bradley  con^iilered  this  to  be  eFitabliehed,  bnd  so  did 
Clairaut ;  but  if  a  difference  ahoulil  be  clearly  Mcertained  in  tbe  toaxl^ 
tnnm  of  aberration,  as  derived  fron  tbe  motions  of  didi:rent  »tMra, 
■MM  modification  of  this  sappositton  wiU  beoome  necessary.  TMli,4^v- 
•rer,  is  a  question  wbioh  reqoirM  all  the  retoarcei  ef  taoima  MomaMM 
to  determine  it.' 

The  important  queBtion  to  which  Professor  Rigand  here  ie- 
fers,  may  be  considered  as  determined,  within  certain  lioAts, 
by  a  series  of  accurate  experiments  made  by  M.  Fraanhfifet 
and  M.  Soldnefj  at  Munich.  With  an  instrument  of  great 
delicacy,  which  required  to  be  used  simultaneously  by  two 
ohBervera  looking  through  different  telescopes,  they  determined 
that  tbe  refractions  of  the  light  of  different  fixed  stars  did  riot 
differ  from  one  another,  nor  from  that  of  the  planets.  A  diff^t^ 
eiiee,  nmounting  to  the  gAgth  part  of  the  whole  refraction^ 
could  be  distinctly  perceived  with  this  instrument ;  and  this  differ- 
ence would  not  amount  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  second  in  the 
horizontal  refraction  of  the  atmosphere.  Fraunhcfer  intended  tb 
continue  these  observations  with  still  nicer  instruments  i  bW  "ft 
premature  death  has  deprived  science  of  his  invaluable  aid.     ' 

In  the  year  17-29,  Bradley  undertook  to  deliver  the  Lectures  on 
Eiperimenlal  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  a  duty  which  he  contitiued 
to  discharge  till  April  1760,  In  1731  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum't 
and  in  1732  he  quitted  Wansted,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Oxford. 

During  the  next  ten  years  of  our  author's  life,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  his  favourite  science ;  and 
Professor  Rigaud  has  not  been  able  to  collect  much  information 
respecting  his  labours  in  this  period.  He  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1734,  a  paper  on  the  vilHstions  of  the 
pendulum  to  different  latitudes,  and  on  the  figure  oi  th*  «ar4k 
which  might  be  deduced  from  them;  and  Hn  the  year  1736  ho 
transmitted  to  the  same  learned  body  his  observations  on  tb? 
comet  of  1737. 

Bradley  was  now  destined  to  reach  the  highest  object  of  hTs 
ambition.  After  the  death  of  Halley  in  1745*,  he  was,' throujli 
the  inBuenoe  of  George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  appointed  Astro- 
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nomtr-Boyfit  of  Esghnd.    Upon  hia  ntinl  ut  GrteimMi)  iq 

June»  he  found  the  jnfttrunienti  in  the  Obaervatory  in  the  most 
wretched  condition,  and  his  first  cares  were  devoted  to  their  re- 

Eair  and  improrement.  With  an  assistant,  carefully  trained  by 
imselfi  he  began  his  labours  with  a  zeal  and  ardour  which  it  ia 
difficalt  to  estimate.  No  fewer  than  18,000  obseivationf 
were  made  in  the  year  1743  by  Bradley  and  hi»  nephew,  H# 
aiftde  also  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pindulum, 
between  1743  and  1719;  and  he  observed  with  great  care  the 
comet!  of  1743,  1744,  and  1748. 

It  bia  obMTvatioins  on  the  aberration  of  the  stars,  Bradlev 
MBMuked  that  the  stars  near  the  equlnoetlal  colure,  dianged  their 
declination  about  two  seconds  more  in  a  year,  than  they  would 
dft  tf  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  only  fifty  seconds; 
vyhile  those  near  the  solstitial  colure  changed  their  declination 
Uts  than  they  ought,  if  its  precession  were  exactly  that  quantity. 
Satisfied  of  the  accuracy  ot  his  instrument,  he  continued  to  ob- 
serve these  stars  with  the  utmost  care,  with  the  view  of  disi 


ing  the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly ;  and  having  completed 
bis  series  of  observations  throughout  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
(noon's  node,  he  succeeded,  in  1747,  in  establishing  his  second 
grf^tdiscoveryofthe  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  A  motion  in  the 
earth's  axis  had  been  anticipated  from  theoretical  considerations; 
but  Bradley  had  the  sole  merit,  not  only  of  determining  it  by 
accurate  observations,  but  of  ascertaining  that  it  arises  trom  the 
action  of  the  moon  upon  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
radius  of  the  email  circle  which  the  earth's  azis  thus  describes 
during  a  revolution  of  the  lunar  node,  was  proved  by  Bradley 
to  be  9^  seconds ;  and  Dr  Brinhley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  from  a 
great  number  of  the  finest  observations,  has,  In  our  own  day, 
proved  it  to  be  9j  seconds. 

This  remarkable  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
dated  December  31st,  1747;  and  we  owe  It  to  the  memory  of 
that  distinguished  Astronomer  and  patron  of  sdenoe,  to  insert 
the  introductory  paragraphs  of  Dr  Bradley's  letter,  lyhich  we  caq 
ffisure  our  readers  are  not  written  in  the  language  of  adulation, 

*  The  wlniBtssee  arising  from  different  persons  attcroptiog  to  «ettla 
the  (snu  pMtits  of  aatTMioiny  near  the  sania  tims  are  so  much  the 
grtHtr,  as  a  concurrence  in  the  rsanlt  would  remove  all  sugpiviun  o(  in- 
ooneeinew  in  the  iMtruineots  made  use  of.  For  which  reason  I  esteem 
nrioni  apparatut  at  Shirbum  Castle  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Macclet- 
,  aqd  tbc    '  '  '  ...... 


6elJ),  aqd  tbc  obeerrationg  there  taken,  as  a  most  valuable  ( 
wherehy  1  may  judge  of  the  accnrac^  of  those  that  are  made  at  the 
Royal  ObserTstory ;  and,  as  •  lover  of  seieace,  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
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our  O&tioD  ■boaa<lad  wilb  Bore  fraqnent  eisaplMoF  pMMiisvf  KImtmIc 
and  ability  iritli  yoar  Lordabjp,  equally  (te*irotu  of  jtromaUng-  thw,  as 
well  es  evtry  oflier  brancb  of  natoral  knowleilge,  that  toBiIs  to  the  httucrar 
■nil  bcneBt  of  our  country. 

'  But  were  the  patrona  of  arts  and  sciencas  ever  so  i 


leave  to  address  it  to  the  Earl  of  MacclesGeld;  not  only  as  n'luost  coot' 
petent  judge  of  it,  bat  as  the  sole  person  in  this  nation,  that  )iath  in- 
Urnroents  proper  to  examine  into  the  traths  of  the  facta  here  related. 
And  it  is  B  particolsr  satisfaction  to  me,  that  after  so  long  an  ettendanee 
npon  these  phenomena,  I  am  allowml  the  hononr  of  transBitting  the 
account  of  tbem  to  the  public  through  your  Lordship's  liands,  m  it  gives 
ine  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of  professing  the  gratafal  sense  I 
shall  ever  retain,  both  of  the  signal  favours  which  I  formerly  received 
from  the  noble  Lord  your  father,  end  of  the  many  recent  oUigatioBi 
conferred  by  yourself.' 

This  letter  was  received  by  the  Royal  Society  with  peculiar  fa< 
vour.  On  the  14th  December,  1730,  wiien  Bradley  communicated 
to  that  body  his  discovery  of  the  Aberration,  it  was  unauiniouBty 
resolved  by  the  council  '  Co  discharge  him  from  future  payment^ 
'  and  to  Eire  him  liberty  to  take  up  his  bond  gratis,  in  conatdera- 
'  tion  of  nis  useful  and  curious  discoveries  ana  inventions  in  As- 

*  tronomy,  which  redounded  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  Society;' 
hut  as  Bradley  was  now  above  the  world,  the  council  voted  to 
him  the  Copley  medal  for  his  paper  on  Nutation,  and  in  the  rote 
of  thanks  which  they  recorded,  they  characterised  his  discoveries 
'  as  a  lasting  honour  to  himself,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  pre- 
'  sent  age.' 

In  the  year  1726,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the_  Royal  Society 
to  obtain  a  small  sum  from  Government  to  provide  suitable  in- 
struments for  the  Royal  Observatory;  but  the  ignorant  adminis- 
trations which  governed  England  at  that  period,  spurned  from 
them  the  claims  of  science.  A  petition  of  the  same  body  in 
1748,  received  more  attention ;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Anson  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  L.IOOO  was  given 
by  the  King,  '  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  arUing  from  the  old 
'  stores  qfthe  navy,  to   buy  some  astronomical  instruments  for 

*  the  use  of  the  Royal  Observatory.'  This  miserable  donation,  so 
miserably  given,  after  twcnly-four  years  of  supplication,  was  laid 
out  by  Bradley  with  great  judgment  and  economy ;  and  with  the 
assistance  probably  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Observatory 
was  put  into  a  respectable  state  of  repair, 

Dr  Bradley  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  as- 
similation of  the  Bri^sh  Kalendar  to  that  of  other  nations.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  the  origioal  promoter  of  this  measure, 'which  was 
supported  by  the  ^1  of  Ma«cl«sfield,  Lord  Cbtuicellor  Hard- 
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viiGk,,aBdJh[r..PeIlMca,.aiid  fioaUy.eaciisd  tii>  1751.  Bradley 
compoaed  the  three  tables  at  the  end  of  the  t»il,  tW  first  of  whieh 
k  t»aad  in  the  Engligh  Prayer- Book ;  and  Lo?d  Maodestield  had 
the  chaise  of  the  pTOvisions  of  the  bill,  and  supplied  all  the 
^enee  which  it  required.  The  following;  carious  anecdote  hap- 
pily Httistrates  the  presumption  and  ignorance  of  the  mob  of 
those  days : — 

'  Lord  Chofltwfield  took  pains,  in  the  periodical  journals  of  ibe  day,  to 
.ipiapftre  tbe  minde  of  the  public  for  the  cbange ;  but  he  found  it  much 
easier  to  prercil  with  the  legislature,  thnn  to  reconcile  tbe  great  mass  of 
tba.  people  to  ib»  alian<lonDieDt  of  their  inveterate  habits.  When  Lord 
.  Maccleafi eld's  el <lest  son  stooct  the  great  contested  election  for  Oxfordshire 
IB  17d4,  one  of  the  moat  vehement  cries  raised  by  the  mob  against  him, 
was»  "Gire  oa  back  the  eleven  days  we  biive  been  robbed  of;"  and  even 
several  years  after,  when  Bradley,  worn  down  by  tiisi  labours  in  the  cease 
of  science,  was  sinking  under  the  disease  which  closed  his  morlal  career, 
many  of  the  common  people  attributed  his  sufferings  to  a  judgment  from 
heaven,  for  Ids  having  been  instrumental  in  what  they  considered  to  be 
so  impious  BR  undertaking.' 

When  Bradley  accepted  of  the  office  of  Astronomer- Royal  in 
,1742,  '  he  became  entitled,'  as  Professor  Rigaud  states,  '  to  no 
'  mpre  than  the  L.100  per  annum  which  had  been  onginally  aa- 
'  signed  to  Flamatead,  and  which  was  coTisiderably  reduced  by  the 
.'Jeea  deducted  from  it  cU  the  public  offices.'  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  received  onily  this  miserable  pittance ;  and  though  Mr  Pelham 
offered  him,  in  1731,  tbe  Vicarage  of  Greenwich,  yet  he  felt  the 
incompatibility  between  the  duties  of  an  Astronomer- Royal  and 
those  of  an  officiating  clergyman,  and  from  the  noblest  motives 
he  refused  to  accept  of  it.  This  generous  and  high-minded  sa- 
crifice met  with  an  immediate  reward.  On  the  15th  February, 
1752,  the  King  granted  him  a  pension  of  L.250  per  annum,  '  m 
'  consideration  of  his  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  tbe  several 
*  branches  of  astronomy  and  the  other  parts  of  mathematics, 
'  which  have  proved  so  useful  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
'  kingdom.' 

With  this  new  incentive  to  labour,  Bradley  continued  his  ob- 
servations with  unremitting  ardour ;  and  the  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of. his  diligence  from  the  fact,  that  the  Grtenwich  ob- 
servations between  1750  and  I7C2,  which  have  been  published, 
occupy  931  large  folio  pages,  and  contain  about  60,000  obser- 
vations. 

Fatigued  J)y.bi8  numerous  duties,  Bradley  resigned  in  1760 
his  office  of  Reader  on  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Oxford ;  and 
the  lapt  scientifi,c  object  to  which  he  was  able  to  attend,  was  the 
transit  of  Venus  m  1761.     Tlie  Royal  Society  had  proposed  to 
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•Mid  qualified  peMoBi  to  diffaieBt  puts  of  th«  globe  to  obMTve 
thia  rare  pheDomenon ;  and  bo  contemptible  were  themeaw  \rbiA 
tbey  potMBsed  for  oarrving  this  plan  into  exeoution,  tbat  *  Br 

*  Bradley  was  requeeted  to  Inform  hinteelf,  a^OBt  the  next  eouii~ 

*  ta\,  upon  what  tenna  tke  aeveral  inatrw»«itU  miffht  be  /tired  Jbr 

*  the  occation,  the  Society  gitdng  security  for  their  r^tHttUton,' 
On  the  day  of  the  transit,  Dr  Bradley  was  so  ill  that  Dr  Bliss 
waa  ohligaa  to  take  htf  place  at  the  observatory. 

'  Oar  evei'  uys  Professor  RigBDil.  'looks  into  tbe  Greenwich  Reg^s- 
ters  with  laelingB  of  interest  for  traces  of  that  hand  which  conveyed  so 
mach  iQstnictton  to  mankind,  and  catches  occasionally  the  sight  of  it  till 
1st  September,  1761,  when  the  Bnn's  transit  was  tbe  last  observation  that 
Bradley  erer  entered,  most  probably  that  he  ever  made.  His  existence 
contwaed  for  a  few  months  longer,  bat  his  ecientific  career  was  closed.' 

For  s^Tcral  years  before  Us  death  he  had  felt  strong  symptotns 
of  decay)  which  produced  a  melancholy  depression  of  spirits. 
This  distress  arose  from  an  appreKensioa  that  he  would  survive 
his  reason;  but  his  fears  were  groundless.  He  preserved  his 
feculties  unlmptdred,  and  died  of  a  chronic  Inflammation  in  the 
abdominal  viscera.  In  the  house  of  his  father>in-Iaw,  Samuel 
Peach,  Esq.,  at  Chalford,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  13th  July, 
-1762,  In  tbe  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Minchin- 
hampton  beside  his  mother  and  bis  wife,  and  an  inseript^n  to 
his  memory,  composed  by  Dr  Blayney  of  Oxford,  was  engraven 
on  a  brass  plate  upon  his  tomb.  He  left  an  only  daughter  to 
bewail  his  death. 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  Professor  Rigaud's  valuable  memoir. 
The  practical  astronomer  must  have  recourse  to  the  original,  to 
obtain  the  gratification  which  he  will  not  fail  to  receive  from  its 
perusal.  To  us  it  has  all  the  charms  of  a  romance ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  those  who,  either  as  amateurs  or  as  astronomers, 
have  devoted  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  construction  and 
use  of  optical  and  astronomical  instruments,  will  appreciate  the 
sources  of  interest  to  which  we  refer. 

The  rest  of  this  large  volume  consists  of  three  portions,  namely, 
those  papers  of  Dr  Bradley  which  appeared  in  previous  publi- 
cations— the  papers  which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time — 
and  his  astronomical  correspondence. 

The_^rf  of  theseportions  consists  of  papers  chlefiy  taken  from 
tbe  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  occupies  116  pages :  the 
aecond  portion,  which  occupies  275  pages,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing papers : — 
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1 .  Description  of  Molynenx's  uiBtnimeAt  put  up  at  Kew.-  'By 
S.  Molyneux. 

Q.  ObserrHtion  made  at  Kev,  from  the  MSB.  of  Motyneux 
and  Bndley. 

3.  MemontndK  fespeetiag  Bradley's  instrumeiit  at  Wansted.* 

4.  Zenith  obserrations  at  Wansted. 

5.  Demonstration  of  the  nile«  for  aberration. 

6.  Reduction  of  the  Wansted  observations. 
T.  Miscellaneous  Astronomical  observatione. 

8.  State  of  the  instruments  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  in 
1743. 

9.  Experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at 
Greenwich. 

10.  Mem<H«iida  fen*  observing  the  Transit  of  Venns. 

Dr  Bradley's  correspondence,  which  forms  the  third  part  of 
the  original  papers,  occupies  120  pages ;  and  consists  of  letters 
from  Clairaut,  Lacaille,  Pingr^,  Maupertuis,  I^emonnier,  De 
lisle,  P.  Frisi,  Gesner,  Femer,  Grischow,  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
James  Ferguson,  G.  Graham,  Joseph  Harris,  James  Stirling,  S. 
Molyneux,  J.  Bevis,  N.  Bliss,  Mat.  Raper,  T.  Melvill,  and  C. 
Walmesly.  Bradley's  own  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  Dr  Smith,  James  Stirling,  G.  Graham,  Mauper- 
tuis, Dr  Bevis,  M.  De  Lisle,  M.  Lemonnier,  Grischow,  Barker, 
Hadley  and  Nash.  These  letters  are  of  course  interesting  only 
to  astronomers.  ' 

Processor  Rigaud  has  added  a  very  curious  appendix,  contain- 
ing Harriot's  observations^  in  1607,  upon  Halley's  comet.  They 
had  been  so  disfigured  by  Baron  Zacn,  that  a  faithful  reprint  of 
them  was  necessary.  The  originals  are  at  Petworth,  among  the 
Harriot  papers,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  to 
ivhom  they  descended  from  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

In  a  copious  Supplement  to  this  work,  published  by  Mc  Rigaud, 
in  1833,  he  has  given  a  most  elaborate  and  interesting  account  of 
these  papers,  along  with  Jbc  simiks  of  Harriot's  observations  on 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  spots  upon  the  Sun ;  and  he  has 
shown,  in  opposition  to  Baron  Zach,  who  had  taken  n  most  er- 
roneous view  of  the  contents  of  these  MSS.,  that  Harriot  had  not 
anticipated  Galileo,  either  in  the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots,  or 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 


•  Tin's,  atiil  nil  ilie  tuticf  fliticles  are  froiil  Brndlfty's  MSS.  wnless 
other wl«e  meattoncd. 
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We  esnnot  conclude  tbis  aitide  witheut  expressing  to  tht> 
Univenity  of  Oxford  the  gratitude  which  every  asCronomer 
nuet  feel  for  its  liberality  in  publishing  so  e:ipeiiBive  a  work, 
find  illustrating  it  with  so  many  interesting  emb^lishmesits. 
IMstbguished  as  Oxford  has  been  among  l£e  Univeruties  of 
Europe,  and  as  the  seat  of  classical  and  ethical  learmng  in 
Ei^land,  it  has  not  been  wanting  in  its  contributions  to  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  If  it  cannot  boast  of  a 
Newton,  it  can  yet  marshal  the  names  of  Briggs,  Wren,  Halley, 
Ward,  Gr^ory,  Keill,  and  Bradley.  Even  now,  when  science 
has  been  gradually  decaying  in  many  of  the  other  universitiei 
of  Britain,  it  has  been  throwing  out  new  and  vigorous  shoots  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Isis ;  and  by  the  genius  and  learning  of  such 
nen  as  Buckland,  lligaud,  Kidd,  Daubeny,  Powell,  and  others, 
the  tide  of  discovery,  which,  in  obedience  to  its  primordial  law, 
has  been  quitting  our  eastern  shores,  may  be  arrested  in  its  west- 
ward course,  and  bear  to  the  *  city  of  palaces'  some  of  its  choicest 
and  its  proudest  gifts. 


Art.IV. — Strafford;  aTragedy:  inFiveAcia.  ByJ.  Browning, 
Esq.     8vo.    London :   1837. 

rpHis  is  ft  play  which,  aided  by  the  exertions  of  Mr  Macieady 
■*■  and  one  or  two  more  of  tbe  most  noted  actors  of  the  day,  has 
had  a  considerable  share  of  success  on  the  London  theatre  this 
year.  Low  as  the  condition  of  our  national  stage  at  present- is, 
this  favourable  run  of  a  simple  historical  play,  on  an  English  sub- 
ject, by  an  author  little  known,  and  unassisted,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  by  any  advantage  of  puffing,  or  green-room  connexiot, 
is  a  phenomenon  to  which  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
attend.  We  use  our  best  exertions  to  keep  au  eourant  of  tbe 
literature  of  tbe  day ;  and  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of 
'  Ion,'  we  have  scarcely  had  for  years  occasion  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  acting  drama.  If  we  might  be  permitted  the  use 
of  so  vainglorious  an  aigument,  we  should  say  that  this  very  dr- 
cnmstance  proves  how  small  a  space  the  acting  drama  occupies  in 
thethoughtsof  the  literary  world.  This  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
to  us,  who  are  iirm  in  the  persuasion  that  high  dramatic  excellenoe, 
and  popular  interest  in  its  exhibition,  are  at  once  causes  and  in- 
dications of  a  ngorouB  and  healthy  tone  of  pub^c  feeding:  Nor 
is  the  [tfoapect  materially  improve)^  when  we  fiad  ourselres  called 
upon  to  treat  such  productions  as  that  before  us  with  theixspeCt 
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diie  t6  gfmeral  &voiirit«B.  To  gay  that  it  has  suoeeeded  at  all, 
amidst  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  the  legitimate  drama,  is  un- 
doubtedly to  say  that  it  possesses  merit  and  interest.  But  our 
commendations,  we  fear,  can  go  little  farther  than  this  superfioial 
Syllogism,  which  deduces  proof  of  excellence  from  popular  applBHSe. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  fault  less  with  Mr  Browning  than  with  the 
times  on  which  he  has  fallen.  If  exaggerated,  unnatural  senti- 
ments, tar-fetched  affectation  of  style,  a  kind  of  conceited  poverty 
of  language,  much  whine  and  occasional  rant,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
all  probability  of  plot,  historical  truth,  and  distinctness  of  charac- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  dressing  up  one  or  two  overdone  parts 
fnll  of  points  aAd  situations,  to  suit  reigning  actors,  are  tolerated 
and  enjoyed  by  the  audience,  the  temptation  to  fall  into  these 
juvenile  sins  is  too  great  for  a  young  poet  to  resist.  Our  theatre 
ftoes  in  fact  seem  approaching  the  last  crisis  of  its  Idng  agony. 
The  reading  and  critical  part  of  the  public  have  deserted  it,  chiefly 
beoa»se  talent  is  growing  more  and  more  solitary  and  fastidious 
in  its  habits,  and  the  lonely  enjoyments  of  literature  engross  to 
much  of  its  attention  as  to  leave  little  time  for  the  socialities  of  the 
stage.  Fashionable  people  eschew  it,  because  it  interferes  with 
fashionable  hours,  and  because  it  brings  them  into  unfashionable 
places  and  company.  And  of  the  more  sober  and  simple  class  of 
society— 4q  which  perhaps,  no  longer  ago  than  the  later  days  of 
Garrick  and  the  earlier  ones  of  Kemble,  the  drama  found  its  strong- 
est support — prevalent  religious  scruples,  it  is  said,  now  keep  away 
a  very  large  proportion.  Theatrical  writers  have  of  course  paiti- 
-cipated  in  this  decay.  The  largest  division  of  them  con^sta,  as 
it  always  did,  of  regular  mercenaries — we  mean  do  disrespect  by 
the  phrase — men  who  make  that  employment  an  exclusive  or 
subsidiary  profession.  Many  of  them  are  of  no  common  order  of 
talent ;  but  their  object  is  merely  to  sell.  Adaptations  from  the 
French  farces,  occasional  pieces  to  suit  the  talents  of  particular 
actors,  and  those  lowest  specimens  of  what  the  human  intellect 
can  do,  the  libretti  of  comic  operas — these  are  the  commodities 
,in  whi(^  they  chiefly  deal.  And,  like  men  of  sense,  they  make 
it  their  business  to  please  the  taste  of  the  day,  although  they 
may  occasitmally  be  heard,  at  theatrical-fund  dinners  and  on  simi- 
lar exciting  occasions,  to  talk  very  big  about  guiding  and  purify^ 
ing  it.  The  other,-  or  unprofessiond  class  of  dramatists  (those 
«a  whom  we  chiefly  depend  for  contributions  to  the  regular 
drama,  which  requires  too  great  an  outlay  of  time  and  mind, 
Ae  author's  capital,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  operatives),  is 
urifortonately  small  in  number  and  poor  in  names.  How  can 
ic  be  otherwise,  when,  after  all  that  Mr  Bulwer's  l^slative  la- 
boun  bwve  <fieoted,  both  the  fame  and  the  piofit-ofa  wdl-f  ufied 
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iashionable  novel  qre  likely  to  exceed  by  far  the  utmost  nUok 
can  be  attained  in  the  labours  of  the  hig:her  dtama  ?  Ambition,  in 
this  line,  seema  to  be  generally  re^r*"^^  ^  f^'  '"'(^  more  hopelets 
Bud  lew  creditable  than  in  any  other.  And,  as  Jar  as  tragedy  b  c<xi- 
cemed,  it  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  of  late  years  almost 
ezcluBively  to  a  peculiar  set  or  dique  of  authors,  mutually  pa- 
tronising and  patronised  by  our  few  tragic  actors— drawing  their 
notions  of  extomal  things  from  the  soenery  of  the  stage-painter, 
their  charaoteie  and  language  from  the  green-room — and  the  stage 
thus  produces  the  drama,  instead  of  serving  for  its  developement ; 
and  very  seldom  receives  any  accession  of  fresh  thought  oi  vigo- 
rous life  from  the  world  of  man  and  nature  without. 

Mr  Browning  has  done  wisely  in  making  the  plot  of  fais 
play  simple,  and  as  near  the  historical  outline  as  possible. 
The  opening  scene  presents  us  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Roundhead 
party,  met  in  private  oonclare  to  discuss  the  dissolution  of  the 
Scots  Parliament,  and  the  expected  wrival  of  the  apostate 
Wentworth  trom  Ireland.  Vane  and  the  more  eager  Puri- 
tans, denounce  him  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  renovated  strengdi 
of  the  King's  affairs,  and  excite  each  other  with  denunciations 
against  England's  great  enemy.  Pym  holds  somewhat  aloof,  as 
anxious  once  more  to  put  bis  former  friend  to  the  trial,  before 
be  finally  devotes  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  bis  iqjured  country.  In 
the  nex^  Lady  Carlisle  explains  to  Strafford,  who  has  just  ar» 
rived  &om  Ireland  at  Whitehall,  the  posture  of  affairs ;  and  tells 
him  how  Sarill,  Holland,  Vane  the  elder,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Queen's  party,  seek  to  disparage  the  services  he  has  rmdered  to 
the  royal  cause— in  her  own  choice  phrase,  how  they 
'  Sneer,  make  light  of,  one  may  gay 
Nibbk,  at  what  yon  do,' 

The  lady  departs,  leaving  Wentworth  harassed  apd  indignant, 
and  Pym  breaks  in  upon  his  solitude.  The  two  old  friends  bandy 
some  sarcasms,  and  keep  each  other  at  a  very  stiff  distance,  un- 
til the  taunts  of  the  Roundhead,  concerning  Charles's  rejection 
of  Wentworth's  repeated  prayer  for  an  earldom,  rouse  the  pride 
of  the  royalist ;  who  seems  once  more  on  the  point  of  going  oack 
to  his  old  party,  when,  by  another  of  those  opportune  arrivals 
which  abound  in  the  play,  King  Charles  enters,  Wentworth 
lets  fall  Pym's  hand,  and  is  his  Sovereign's  devoted  servant  ag^n. 
He  prays  the  KiDg  to  trust  him  for  once — combats  his  irresolu- 
tion oy  reasoning  and  entreaty — and  induces  him  to  promise  the 
assembling  of  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  to  assist 
in  thisjunctnre  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Scots,  The  King,  though 
sorely  shaken  again  by  the  taunts  of  his  Queen,  Hennetta,  ad- 
heres for  a  while  to  this  resolution ;  and,  In  the  second  Act,  we 
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find  that  the  two  Pariiunents  hare  been  called,  and  that  Stra£> 
ford  (who  has  now  obtained  big  earldom)  bas  suocaeded  in  render* 
ing  that  of  Ireland  a  serviceable  tool  for  bis  master's  purpose** 
He  anives  at  Whitehall,  confident  in  aotioipated  triumph,  only 
to  find,  in  a  long  scene  with  the  Kinf^,  his  plans  altered,  hii 
oounsfll  rejected,  his  enemies  ia  full  possession  of  power,  and, 
finally,  that  his  last  sbeet>aiicbor,  the  English  Farliameat,  bas 
been  dissolred,  after  refusing  Vaoe's  ill-judged  or  treacherous 
demand  of  twelve  subsidies  for  the  Soottisb  war.  He  breaks  oat 
into  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  bis  Sovereign,  accuses  him 
of  having 

<  A  hideous  heart — 
A  heart  of  etone^of  smooth,  cold,  frightful  stone.' 

But  on  the  entry  of  some  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  he  drops  his 
violent  attitude  of  accusation,  and  falls  on  his  knee  before  the 
King,  producing  a  good  theatrical  '  situation.'  The  next  Act 
carrieH  ua  rapidly  forward.  The  new  Parliament  meets.  Strafford 
is  impeached,  and  arrives  post-haste  from  the  north  to  confront 
his  enemies.  Here  the  author's  zeal  for  building  up  a  hero  has 
rather  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  truth.  Some 
writers  have  indeed  imagined  that  Strafford's  arrival  at  this  ciists 
was  an  act  of  voluntary  daring ;  but  Whitelock  and  the  best  in- 
formed cotemporaties  represent  him  as  obeying,  much  against  bis 
will,  the  express  mandate  of  the  King,  and  deeply  apprehensive 
of  the  result.  However,  Mr  Browning's  Strafford  comes,  in  full 
boldness  and  daring,  attended  by  a  host  of  adherents,  armed,  as 
he  informs  Lady  Carlisle,  with  proofs  both  against  the  Puritans 
and  the  Queen's  courtiers  of  treasonable  intrigues  with  the  Scots, 
and  resolved  to  seize  them  alike  in  the  palace  and  in  the  two 
houses. 

'  Full  proof — see,  ample  proof — does  the  Queen  know 
I  have  such  damning:  proof  P     Bedford  and  Essek, 
Broke,  Warwick,  Sanle  (did  jou  notice  Savile, 
The  Bimper  which  I  spoilt  7)  say,  ManderiUe, 
Sold  to  the  Scots,  hody  and  son),  by  I^^. 
....     From  SsTile  and  his  lord,  to  Vyra, 
I  crush  them,  g7rl;  Pjm  sbatl  not  ward  the  blow, 
Kor  Savile  crawl  aside  from  it.' 

Then  follows  that  celebrated  scene,  so  graphically  described  by 
the  Scots  deputy,  Baillie — one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  our  an- 
nals— when  Strafford  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  surrounded  ny  adherents,  and  '  advanced  with  a  proud 

*  glooming  look'  to  take  his  accustomed  seat  in  deepite  of  the 
pending  impeacbment ;  when,  being  met  on  all  sides  by  cries  of 

*  Void  the  house,'  and  general  tumult  among  its  members,  his 
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hii&tt  ^led  him — his  followers  shrank  from  hiin---alid' Ma^Mrt^j 
usher  of  the  house,  kid  his  hand  on  his  shoiiMttr,  JitHl'CdDdiicCea 
bim  without  resistance  to  his  lodging  as  a  prisoner.  Mt  Brown- 
ing has  appropriated  the  most  remarkable  fe&tures  of  th)s  KtHki Hg- 
event — the  best  occurrence  for  his  purpose  whit*  tbe  whoia  life 
of  Strafford  furnishes.  Unfortunately  he  has  not  befen  able  to 
resist  th^  temptation  to  overdo  and  exaggerate,  instead  of  foUofT-J 
ing  the  vivid  descriptions  of  contemporary  writers.  It  is  true  that 
Strafford  did  not  figure  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  that  irisis-of 
fais  fate.  The  mortification  of  so  utter  a  failure,  in  lieuof  ahtl^ 
pated  triumph,  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  overawed  his  spitit* 
and  benumbed  his  faculties.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  4)^ acM 
the  buily  and  the  madman,  as  he  is  here  made  to  doi  He  ''*t!^ 
*  gers'  out  of  the  house — boxes  the  usher  Maxwell's  eM*^-^ 
Nourishes  his  sword — surrenders  it — begs  his  followers  to  'kill 
him — then  turns  craven,  and  offers  his  services  to  Pymand  the 
Presbyterians — tears  off  his  George — and  is  carried  out  by  fais 
scandalized  attendants  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

The  fourth  Act,  according  to  its  proverbial  nse,  interposee 
some  delay  between  the  developement  of  the  plot  in  the  third, 
and  ita  completion  in  the  fifth.  We  have  various  intrigues  in 
the  court.  Hollis  endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  prevail  wil^  the 
King  to  save  Strafford  by  firmness. 

'  Eigphteen  days  long  he  throws,  one  after  one. 
Our  charges  back — a  blind  raoth-eaten  law  I 
He'll  breuk  from  us  at  last— and  wbom  to  thank  ? 
The  mouse  that  gnawed  the  lion'a  net  for  him 
Got  a  good  friend ;  but  he,  that  other  mouse. 
That  looked  on  while  the  lion  freed  himself — 
Fared  he  so  well,  does  any  fable  say  ?' 

The  Queen,  however,  counteracts  the  effects  of  Hollis's  nego- 
tiation and  Carlisle's  entreaties  on  Charles's  feeble  temper.  The 
tiinl  proceeds.  Strafford  rebuts  the  impeachment  triumphantlv. 
T^e  leaders  of  the  hostile  party  meet,  and  Pym,  now  thoroughly 
steeled  against  his  ancient  ally,  overcomes  all  their  scruples  and 
reluctance,  and  forces  on  them  the  great  measure  of  the  Blii'of 
Atttunder,  It  is  carried:  and  Pym,  by  paying  Charles  ail' Un- 
expected visit,  easily  frightens  him  into  subscribing  his  assent  to 
it.  The  last  Act  opens  on  Strafford  in  prison,  playing  with  his 
children,  as  usual  with  theatrical  captives  under  sentence  of 
death.  A  scene  of  real  power  and  much  dramatic  efibct  follows, 
between  hin,  Hollis,  and  the  King  in  dis^uise^  Straffijid,  non- 
'.fidei.t  in  the  King's  written  and  secret  promise  tfaat' be  sbOuld 
■iakti '  BO  hurt  in  life,  honour,  or  estate,' receiYcb  Uollii'siTiiiliin 
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coiapsBy' with  a  laoffled  attendant,  as  an  expected  meuage  from 
the  King  touching  the  mode  of  his  deliverance.  Little  confideoC 
in  the  Ooutage  or  honour  of  the  King,  bia  only  fear  is,  lest  the 
me»8enger  should  have  come  to  propose  an  escape,  which  he  is 
determiBed  to  refuse,  and  not  expose  himself  ana  his  children  to 
the  penalties  of  attainder.  He  relies  on  his  own  services  and 
his  necessity  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  does  not  doubt  that  by  taking 
this  proud  stand  he  shall  force  him  to  grant  a  public  pardon  at 
last.  Holiis,  all  the  while,  is  vunly  endeavouring  to  prepare 
luro  for  the  fearful  announcement,  that  the  King  dare  not  save 
bim  in  either  way,  and  that  he  must  die.  His  warrant  is  signed. 
He  lifts  up  his  voice  to  curse  the  King,  who  throvra  aside  his 
di^uise,  and  falls  at  his  feet  imploring  forgiveness  I  Strafford 
recovers  himself  to  bestow  it,  with  more  of  contempt  than  pity4 
The  crowd  without  are  beard  howling  for  his  blood :  tbe  King 
at  last. nerves  himself  to  something  like  resolution,  and  declares 
that  he  and  the  Warden,  Balfour,  will  open  the  prison  doors, 
and  lead  him  through  the  midst  of  them ;  but  Strafford,  with  a 
returning  gush  of  affection,  refuses  the  offer,  and  blesses  his 
unworthy  master.  Just  then,  however,  Lady  Carlisle  enters 
with  attendants  i  she,  too,  has  laid  her  plan  of  escape ;  all  is 
ready,  the  warders  gained,  the  boat  under  the  Tower  walls ;  tbe 
King's  prayers  vanquish  Strafford's  reluctance,  and  he  consents 
to  fly ;  when  all  is  broken  up  by  the  sudden  and  unannounced 
arrival  of  Pym,  with  half-a-dozen  more  of  the  Puritans.  These 
gentlemen  seem  to  come  in  this  abrupt  manner  for  no  earthly 
purpose  except  to  have  an  hour  or  two's  conversation,  de  omnibus 
rebus,  with  the  prisoner ;  whose  keepers,  like  those  of  our  dis- 
tinguished murderers  in  the  present  times,  appear  to  think  no 
better  way  can  be  devised  for  passing  a  criminal's  time  agreeably 
before  his  execution.  However,  by  this  means  the  plot  of  the 
play,  if  SQch  it  may  be  called,  is  brought  to  an  end ;  and  it  closes 
with  a  strange  overstrained  dialogue  between  the  two  chief 
actors,  in  which  Pym  expresses  his  hopes  of  meeting  his  friend 
-Wentworth  again,  purged  and  renewed,  in  that  other  world 
to  which  he  is  sending  him.  Strafford  replies  by  forgiving  Pym, 
and  endeavours  to  force  from  him  a  promise  that  in  all  the  future 
Storms  of  the  political  world  he  will  spare  the  King's  life.  Pym 
stdrnly  refuses  to  promise,  and  Strafford  totters  out,  exclaiming, 
'0  God !  I  shall  die_^r*(  /  I  shall  Aie^rsl  !" 

It  will  be  percmved  from  this  slight  sketch,  that  Mr  Browning's 
enterprise  is  one  of  no  ordinary  boldness.  Coleridge,  as  well  as 
other  authorities,  seem  to  lay  it  down  as  an  teath^c  rule,  that 
the  kisUirioil  drama  should  o(«fio&  itaelf  lo  those  ptiita  o^  real 
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biBtory  whiob  are  least  knowD.  And  the  reuon  «^ch  ha  givts 
is  unaoubtedh-  a  weighty  one.  '  After  Henry  VIII.'  (says  he, 
speaking  of  English  ustory),  '  the  events  are  too  well  and  dia* 

*  tinctly  known  to  be,  without  plump  inveriumilitude,  crowded 
( togetner  in  one  night's  exhibition.  Whereas,  the  history  of 
'  our  ancient  kings — the  events  of  their  reigns,  I  mean-— are  lika 

*  stars  in  the  sky ;  whatever  the  real  interspaces  may  be,  and 

<  however  great,  they  seem  dose  to  each  other.     The  star»— the 

<  events-strike  us  and  remain  in  our  eye,  little  modified  by  the 
'  difference  of  dates.'  Admitting  all  the  force  of  this  remaric,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  there  are  many  portions  of  history  familiar 
to  us  in  detiul,  and  yet  well  adapted  for  dramatic  purpoeee ;  in 
which' there  is  no  need  for  violating  probability  by  too  great 
a  huddling  together  of  distant  events.  Coleridge's  objection 
is  indeed  only  valid  against  converting  the  reigns  of  modem 
kings  into  that  form  of  dramatic  chronicle  which  was  employed 
by  Shakspeare  and  his  cotemporaries ;  not  against  selecting 
single  events,  or  single  personages,  for  this  species  of  tciea/tza^ion. 
And  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  dnimatic  muse  were  deterred  by 
this  difficulty  from  all  resort  to  subjects  of  such  high  and  en> 
uobling  interest  as  comparatively  recent  times  may  furnish.  But 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  success  in  this  department,  and  that 
which  requires  the  greatest  reach  of  taste  as  well  as  genius  to 
surmount,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  dramatizing  well-known  oe> 
currences,  as  well-known  characters. 

Beddes  divers  obvious  reasons,  which  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves, why  such  should  be  the  case,  there  are  one  or  two  which 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  point  out  more  distinctly. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  familiar  historical  personages  are  com- 
monly better  known  to  us  ^rom  the  minuter,  than  the  broader 
traits  of  their  character.  All  the  smaller  circumstances  of  their 
biography, — their  habits,  modes  of  life,  sayings,  and  peculiarities 
taken  together, — constitute  their  identity  in  our  imagination. 
Their  more  elementary  qualities, — the  passions,  and  the  motions 
which  have  actuated  them,  the  real  and  deep  springs  of  their 
nature, — all  these  are  less  within  the  scope  of  our  conception. 
Nay,  we  find  each  other  often  taking  the  most  opposite  and  dis* 
cordant  views  of  the  substratum  of  a  character,  of  which  the  sur- 
&ce  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  of  us.  It  is  not  so  much  when 
the  records  left  us  of  an  individual  are  too  meagre,  as  when  they 
are  too  full,  that  we  feel  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  him  in  all 
his  proportions.  We  then  fully  comprehend  how  great  a  prob- 
lem the  human  spirit  is,  and  how  far,  very  for,  beyond  our  ken, 
the  mainsprings  of  action  commonly  he.  Hence  the  very  great 
advantage  whieh  the  novelist  poiseiaes  ovc«  the  dramatist,  in 
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tr«atu^  subjecte  familiar  to  our  historical  recollection.  His  oon* 
cem  19  almost  entirely  with  those  superficial  traits — that  outward 
envelope — which  we  nave  all  studied,  and  as  to  which  we  are  all 
agreed.  These,  the  dramatist  is  forced  for  the  most  part  to  dis- 
i>egaTd;  the  greater  passions  and  emotions  of  humanity  being  alone 
withm  his  proper  province.  We  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  comparative  difficulty  of  the  two  modes,  by  representing  to 
ourselves  their  respective  effects  io  the  delineation  of  some  well- 
known  modern  hero — of  Napoleon,  for  example.  To  introduce 
bim  as  a  figure  in  a  historical  novel,  would  be  a  matter  of  the 
ewiest  accomplishment  to  any  one  possessing  tolerable  taste  and 
a  lively  talent  for  description.  To  dramatize  him  would  defy 
tfae  genius  of  a  Shakspeare  I  Who  can  feel  assured  that  he  has 
analyzed  to  hia  own  satisfaction  the  elements  of  such  a  character 
as  Napoleon's ;  which  is  so  frequently  before  his  contemplation, 
and  of  which  the  existing  world  would  so  constantly  remind  him? 
There  would  inevitably  be  something  unreal, — something  abhor^ 
rent  to  the  feelings,  as  disappointing  our  previous  conceptions,  in 
any  attempt  to  do  for  us  what  we  sucoeed  so  imperfectly  in  doing 
for  ourselves. 

Another  oanse  is  to  be  found  in  the  truth  to  which  dramatists 
are  not  always  sufficiently  alive,  and  which  spectators,  under  the 
illusion  of  the  theatre,  are  willingly  made  to  forget, — that  the  na- 
ture of  the  drama  is  essentially  ideal  nature  after  all.  Human 
passions  and  human  motives  are  no  doubt  delineated  there ;  but 
.  more  unmixed,  more  rapid  in  their  succession,  more  engrossing 
and  exclusive,  than  they  are  ever  found  inacCual  life.  It  is  an 
absurd  mode  of  accounting,  as  many  critics  have  thought  proper 
to  do,  for  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  Shaksperian  conceptions, — 
for  love  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the  madness  of  betrayed  affection 
in  Othello ;  malice  in  lago ;  jealousy  in  Leontes ;  by  saying  that 
these  are  true  representations  of  nature,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances; that  the  passion  of  the  lovers  is  true  to  Italian  nature ; 
that  Othello  is  a  Moor,  lago  a  Venetian,  and  so  forth.  They 
are  all  only  bold  fulfilments  of  the  one  true  dramatic  law — they 
are  genuine  human  nature,  not  modified  by  peculiarities  of  place 
or  time ;  but  stripped  of  the  thousand  conventional  iblds  in  which 
it  is  involved  in  the  actual  world.  Its  processes  are  curtailed,  its 
gradual  transitions  converted  into  fierce  and  abrupt  change ;  its 
grosser  parts,  as  it  were,  subtilized  by  dramatic  eloquence,  and 
the  naked  essence  alone  subjected  to  the  spectator.  History 
does  the  very  reverse  of  the  drama — it  presents  the  man,  sur- 
TOnnded  by  opposing  circumstances  and  petty  agencies,  his 
tbeughto  and  purposes  moving  only  by  the  slow  gradations  of 
real  u&,~'BBd  leaves  tho  «iquirer  to  abstract  the  essential  maa 
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within  £»  himself.  Wlio  h&8  not  joined  in  the  common  admira^ 
Uoti  for  what  ia  called  the  developement  of  the  character  of 
Macbeth,— the  dawn  of  ambition — the  pass^e  from  innocence 
to  irresolution— from  irresolution  to  the  desperate  height  of  guilt  P 
And  yet  no  one's  sense  of  dramatic  tmtii  is  troubled  by  the  re- 
flection, that  all  this  skilful  transition  is  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  two  brief  conversations  which  hardly  last  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  But  suppose  a  dramatist  were  to  deal  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  a  historical  regicide— with  "Cromwell,  or  with  Robea- 
pieire— should  we  not  feel  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  unveality 
of  the  representation  ?  Such  a  change  does  not  take  [Jacein  the 
actual  man, — whether  the  period  of  transition,  measured  in  tiow 
only,  be  reckoned  by  years,  or  months,  or  days — without  the  pass^ 
iug  of  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  conAicting  thoughts  through  tfaa 
mind.  History  only  represents  the  result  of  these  thoughts  in 
action ;  the  drama  has  to  seize  and  concentrate  the  thoughts 
themselves. 

The  only  conclusion  which  we  deduce  from  all  this  is,  that 
the  poet  who  ventures  on  the  bold  essay  of  dramatizing  men  and 
events  historically  familiar,  must  not  strive  too  eagerly  after  cor- 
rectness of  portraiture  in  his  dramatis  persotue.  Too  minute  aU 
tention  to  their  lesser  det^ls,  will  break  the  unity  of  his  piece, 
and  reduce  it  to  antiquarian  Mosaic :  too  elaborate  analysis  of 
their  characters,  will  rarely'satisfy  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
reader.     The  old  rule  of — 

'  Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  Hebilis  [no, 
Perilous  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes,' 

must  be  fundamentally  observed,  no  doubt,  but  not  reduced  to  too 
special  application.  He  cannot  expect  to  make  history,  as  Shak- 
speare  has  done  for  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  Schiller 
has  almost  done  for  tlie  days  of  Wallenstein  ;  let  him,  therefore, 
abstain  from  counterfeiting  history,  and  present  his  characters 
boldly  as  ideals.  He  borrows  from  reality  its  power  of  producing 
emotion  by  appeals  to  our  highest  thoughts  and  recollections, 
and  this  is  nearly  all  he  has  to  do  with  it.  If,  therefore,  drar 
inatic  characters  be  well  and  powerfully  drawn,  we,  as  critics^ 
should  not  quarrel  with  the  poet,  because  we  conceived  them 
imaginary.  But  Mr  Browning  repudiates  any  such  indulgence. 
He  piques  himself  not  only  on  tite  colouring  of  his  picture,  but 
on  the  fidelity  of  his  likenese.     '  The  portraits,'  says  he,  '.arc,  I 

*  think,  faithful; '  and  he  refers  us  for  aaithority  to  the  nmuoin 
of  Elliot  and  Strafford,  .of  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Vane,  in  the 

*  Cabinet  CyclopEedia.'  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not 
yiet.rie^d  the  lives  here  mentioned^  and  oanntrt  therefore  say  what 
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fountlftdon  they  may  have  given  for  Mr  Browning's  reeemblaiices. 
But  from  aucb  acquaintance  as  we  have  with  some  old,  and  some 
new  boohs,  on  the  same  well-beaten  topics,  we  think  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  showing  how  he  has  emasculated  these 
vigorous  characters — how  what  he  aifectedly  calls  '  the  healthy 
<  natures  of  a  great  epoch,'  have  been  rendered  morbid,  eccentrio, 
unnatural;  merely  in  order  to  produce  those  coarse  effects  of 
overstrained  passion  and  sentiment  which  are  necessary,  we  sup- 
pose, to  please  the  historical  taste  of  pit  aud  gallery. 

Sb'afibrd,  we  all  know :  however  differently  party  politics  may 
lead  men  to  weigii  hie  merits  and  defects,  the  general  outlines  of 
the  obaraeter  of  that  bold,  heady,  and  sagacious  leader,  live 
as  vividly  in  the  imagination  as  the  features  of  Vandyke's  por- 
traits in  ijie  mind's  eye.  It  was  indeed  rather  a  daogeroiH 
experiment  to  burlesque  Aim  into  a.  romantic  hero.  Yet  this  Mr 
Browning  bus  done.  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  has  represented 
this  haughty  minister,  with  his  'cold  brain  and  sound  judgment' 
(aa  Sir  P.  Warwick  describes  him),  as  a  sort  of  monomaniac- 
one  whose  every  thought  and  hope  are  wrapped  up  in  one  en- 
g^tOEsiog  feeling,— an  infatuated  '  belle  passion '  for  the  King,— 
not  loyalty  to  the  monarch,  but  a  morbid  personal  attachment  to 
the  man  ?  Thwarted  at  every  turn  by  the  King's  treachery  and 
the  Queen's  enmity,  he  goes  about  all  the  while  hankering  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  lover  for  any  little  mark  of  his  attention  ;  and 
raves  about  the  personal  and  mental  qualities  of  the  divinity  of 
his  adoration — 

'  The  man  with  the  mild  voice  end  mournj'ul  eyes,* 
who  treats  him  with  the  airs  of  a  coquettish  beauty.  All  the 
higher  traits  of  his  character  are  obliterated  in  this  brainsick  folly. 
For  this,  and  not  from  his  own  ambition  or  through  '  Conserva- 
•  live  reaction,'  he  abandoned  the  popular  party.  For  this,  he  bears 
for  years  with  patience  the  hostility  of  the  Queen,  and  the  vexa- 
tious intrigues  of  the  courtiers— for  tins,  he  braves  his  trial,  and  is 
content  to  die !  And  yet  all  the  while  he  is  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  King's  bad  qualities — despises  his  weakness,  loathes  bis 
iaisehood,  knows  himself  betrayed  by  the  object  of  bis  devotion  ! 
This,  we  must  say,  independent  of  its  historical  unlikelihood, 
n  a  poor  piece  of  dramatic  painting.   The  struggles  of  the  mind, 

'  Which  doats,  yet  doubts  ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  ;' 
i — which  hopes  against  hope,  and  refuses  to  be  persuaded  of  the 
h^lewness  of  that  to  which  it  clings  for  support, — form  a  noble 
subject  for  the  artist,  whether  the  passion  represented  be  that  of 
.foiendship  or  of  love.  But  where  doubt  is  converted  into  cer- 
tiinty,  and  tlr«  lOT*r  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  unrequited- 
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iwMof  his  ejection  and  worthlessness  of  his  IdoWlore,  ingend^ 
natorts,  may  waste  in  consuming  regret — in  fiercer  ones,  it  may 
turn  to  hate ;  but  to  represent  it  as  continuing  the  mme  intense, 
jealoas,  heart-absorbing  impulse,  is  merely  to  represent  it  as  a 
species  of  insanity,  too  remote  from  ordinary  experience  to  pro^ 
duce  geneml  Interest.  Yet  thia  is  precisely  the  sort  of  exagge- 
raUon  which  is  popular  on  the  stage  ;  and  Strafford,  knowing  his 
master  to  be  at  once  knave  and  fool,  cold-hearted  and  unpnncipled, 
yet  continuing  to  long  for  a  glance  of  his  eye  and  a  pressure  of 
his  hand,  is  just  in  a  fit  state  to  pour  forth  that  alternate  raving 
and  whining  which  our  modern  chiefo  of  the  buskin  ezeel  in  ex- 
hibiting. 

Pym  is  the  true  hero  of  the  piece,  and  is  rather  better,  as  a 
dramatic  conception  ;  although  not  a  whit  more  true  to  history,  as 
far  as  our  information  goes.  Here,  however,  the  writer  has  some' 
what  less  public  ground  to  tread  on.  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  studied 
the  individual  portraiture  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Puritan  party,  in 
those  memorials  of  them  which  we  possess,  with  all  the  aeal  of  a 
Bnrviving  Roundhead,  says  truly,  that  we  know  less  of  Pym,  as 
an  individual,  than  of  almost  any  of  his  eminent  contemporaries. 
Considering  the  prominent  part  which  he  plays  in  the  history  of  his 
time,  it  is  rather  remarkable  how  very  scanty  are  the  notices  left 
us  of  his  character.  Even  his  birth  and  family  are  strangely  raia- 
reported  by  the  writers  of  his  own  time.  It  is  altogetlier  a  gratui- 
tous supposition  to  represent  him,  as  Mr  Browning  has  done,  as 
united  by  the  same  bonds  of  youthful  brotherhood  which  connect* 
ed  Hampden,  Eligt,  and  Wentworth.  Welwood's  apocryphal  story 
about  the  meeting  at  Greenwich,  even  were  it  better  authenticated, 
-would  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  Pym  was  an  older  man  by  some 
years  than  any  of  them,  and  came  into  Parliament  at  a  much 
earlier  period ;  apparently  as  a  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Russell 
family,  who  furnished  him  also  with  a  good  place  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. It  was  his  power  as  a  debater,  and  his  skill  in  Parlia- 
mentary tactics,  which  recommended  him  as  a  leader  to  the 
country  party,  in  the  first  and  second  Parliaments  of  1640.  Other- 
wise, he  seems  to  have  had  little  of  character  or  sentiment  in 
common  either  with  the  liberal  reformers,  Hampden,  Selden, 
&c.,  or  witli  the  zealous  religionists  who  formed  the  miun  strength 
of  the  party.  Altogether,  he  is  a  personage  of  whom  we  may  say, 
as  a  certain  minister  is  reported  to  have  said  of  a  political  adver- 
sary, "  we  respect  his  talents,  but  there  our  respect  ends." 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  party  leader ;  but  we 
never  perceive  in  his  language  or  conduct  those  glimpjes 
through  the  thick  atmosphere  of  party  into  a  purer  atmosphere 
beyond,  which  so  often  dignify  the  political  views  6f  hii  more 
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higfa-miiHled  asiooiatei.  His  conduct  of  the  impeaduHcnt 
against  Strafford  might  b«  a  great  stroke  of  policy  in  tbc  concep- 
tion ;  bat  it  wa»pttTely  malignant  and  atrocious  in  the  manner.  It 
v&>  a  great  point  for  the  immediate  ioterests  of  the  Puritan  party 
at  that  period,  that  a  man  could  be  found  at  once  competent  to 
the  task  from  his  ability,  and  not  likely  to  shrink  from  its  exeou"- 
tion  through  any  oompUDctioiis  Tisitings.  Better  men  vould  hare 
made  worse  advocatee  on  such  an  occasion.  Yet  this  is  the  man  . 
vbom  Mr  Browning  has  thought  fit  to  invest  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  hero  of  a  political  romance, — the  most  devoted  friend- 
ship to  an  unworthy  object,  yielding  at  last  to  a  stem  conviction 
of  the  duty  of  a  patriot.  We  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  wish  to 
enforce  very  strict  accuracy  in  adherence  to  historical  character, 
on  writers  who  are  bold  enough  to  adventure  on  dramatizing  the 
stirring  parts  of  our  annals ;  the  want  of  it  is  no  doubt  disappoint- 
ing to  the  well-read  spectator,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  stage 
audience  are  not  so  learned  ;  and  Pym  is  not,  like  Strafford,  ft 
popularly  known  and  familiar  personage  who  will  not  endure  to 
be  travestied.  Therefore  we  would  allow  Mr  Browning,  since  the 
need  of  his  tragedy  requires  it,  full  license  to  convert  *  King 
'  Pym  '■  into  a  kind  of  combination  of  Bndms  and  Pierre ;  but 
when  he  is  pleased  gratuitously  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has 
kept  close  to  history  in  his  portraits,  we  are  really  tempted  to 
compare  more  closely  their  affected  and  distorted  likenesses  with 
their  originals. 

The  remaining  characters  require  little  notice,  Lady  Carlisle, 
the  famous  court  intrigante  of  the  day,  figures  as  a  sort  of  politi-; 
eal  Viola — nourishing  a  concealed  passion  for  Strafford,  and  whim- 
pering about  the  stage  after  that  hero,  as  he  whimpers  after  the 
King.  There  is  little  of  Queen  Henrietta,  and  that  little  is  a 
compound  of  meanness  and  vulgarity.  As  for  King  Charles,  be 
is  merely  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  principal  characters ;  and  for 
that  purpose  be  is  rendered  as  utterly  contemptible  as  the  poet 
can  make  him.  Treacherous  and  cowardly— bullied  by  his 
wife— crouching  to  his  courtiers-rsoundly  rated  by  Strafford — 
taunted  to  his  race  by  Denzil  HolHs — going  on  his  knees  to  Pym 
—if  the  public  taste  does  not  execute  justice  on  Mr  Browning 
for  this  atrocious  caricature,  Mr  Charles  Kemble,  as  a  good  and 
loyal  censor,  is  really  bound  to  interfere,  and  rescue  royalty  from 
such  misrepresentation. 

The  worst  peculiarity  of  Mr  Browning's  dramatic  diction  is 
one  which  he  oas  in  common  with  many  popular  writers  of  the 
day  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  discovered  how  much  it  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  writing  for  actors,  and  in  that  manner  wntch 
they  conceive  best  calealated  to  exhibit  their  powers.     It  is  a 
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Ulaaa  of  bresking  up  hit  Imagua^  into  fi^ygata ;  -eMneyia^ 
a  neaai^,  *a  it  were,  by  starts  sm  jerks ;  rutly  fiMttuag  a  am- 
tence  at  all ;  and,  wbea  he  does,  cutting  it  short  with  dm^eeable 
abniptnets.  Tragic  actors,  among  whom  a  power  of  bu^onious 
declamation  is  very  rare,  and  -whose  chief  talent  Ues  in  giving  an 
effect  to  isolated  points,  and  pasflages  in  which  half  the  aeanii^ 
k  suppressed,  are  naturally  fond  of  this  mode  of  writing  par 
taccadei,  as  the  French  call  it ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
poet  does  not  indulge  them  in  this  propensity,  they  are  very,  apt 
to  grind  down  his  verses  for  themselves  by  process  of  oral  raac- 
adamization.  We  are  the  more  justified  in  mentioning  this  defect, 
as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  style  of  our  author — who,  we  faavelit^ 
doubt,  considers  it  a  beauty — because  he  does,  in  fact,  show  aboa- 
dant  power  of  doing  better,  if  a  deference  to  false  taste  permitted 
He  is  able  to  succeed  admirably  in  the  structure  of  a  BustaiDeJ 
dialogue ;  and,  what  Is  more  difficult  still,  of  sustained  deckm- 
tion.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  the  less  tolerate  firoia  bun  such 
ragged  and  prosaic  patchwork  as  the  following  soliloquy  of  Strsf- 
ford— to  take  one  example  out  of  an  hundred-— 

<  Henrtless . . .  but  all  are  heartless  here . . .  Oo  now, 
Forsake  the  people  I ...  1  (lid  not  forsake 
The  people . . .  they  shall  know  it . . .  when  the  Kin^ 
Will  trust  me  . . .  who  trusts  all  beside  at  once, 
While  I . . .  have  not  spoke  Vane  and  Savile  &ir, 
And  am  not  truste<1 . . .  have  but  saved  the  throne  ; 
Have  not  picked  up  the  Queen's  glove  prettilf, 
And  am  not  trusted  ! 

But  hell  see  me  now : 
And  Weston's  dead — and  the  Queen's  English  now — 
More  English— oh,  one  earnest  word  will  brush 
Those  reptiles  from  ■ . .  (foodiepa  leithin). 

The  step  I  know  so  well  I 
'Tis  Charles  I — But  now,  to  tell  him — no — to  ask  him, 
What's  in  me  to  rfistriTst  ? — or,  best  begin 
By  proving  that  this  frightful  Scots  affair 
Is  just  what  I  foretold  :  I'll  say,  "  My  liege,"... 
And  I  feci  sick,  now !  and  the  time  is  come, 
And  one  false  step  no  way  to  he  repaired. 
Yon  were  revenged,  Pym,  could  you  look  on  me  ! ' 

The  author  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers,'  with  his  usual  acuteness, 
has  made  this  fragmentary  mode  of  speech  the  attribute  of  a 
strolling  actor ;  and  we  really  do  not  know  where  we  could  find 
a  parallel  to  the  language  of  Strafford  so  eadly  as  in  that  of  bia 
inimitable  Mr  Alfred  Jingle,  '  Conquests  I  thousands,  D<Ht  Bo- 
'  laro — grandee — 'Only  daughter — Donna  Christina — splendid 
(  creature — loved  me  to  distraction— jealous  father — baodsoioe 
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*  npcm—pnmac  acid— stomach-pump  in  my  poitmantcaai  ■  opfr. 
'  ration  performed — old  Bolaro  id  ecstasies — consents  to  »ar  ntnoa 

*  — join  liandB,  and  floods  of  tears — romantic  story — very.' 

We  cannot  Mcuse  Mr  Browning  of  having  run  into  toe  yoath- 
fbt  extiene  of  bigh-wrought  extravagance  in  his  diction.  On 
Hm  contrary,  he  seems  to  Lave  laboured  very  hard  to  render  it  « 
low  and  unoniamented  as  possible.  This  affected  poverty  of 
language  is  also  a  fault  of  theatrical  origin.  Nature,  on  the  stage, 
i«  too  often  thought  to  be  best  imitated  by  the  use  of  phi-aseo^ 
Iwy  wfaioh  is  only  natural  from  its  familiar  and  even  vulgar 
il^t.  AetoTB  are  fond  of  such  passages  ;  they  afford  an  op[>or- 
tHMty  for  the  deep  impregsive  whisper,  which  is  always  regarded 
as  one  of  their  most  taking  clap-traps.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  oooaeional  and  abrupt  recall  from  the  majestic  tone  of  the 
dn»a  to  the  brief  homeliness  of  common  language,  on  some 
ituicable  emergency,  is  a  very  allowable  artifice.  But  it  requires 
to  be  sparingly  employed.  Mr  Browning,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
to  make  it  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  best  passages 
in  his  play  are  constantly  disfigured  eitner  by  some  creeping  vul- 
garity, or  some  startling  piece  of  affectation. 

Pym,  on  the  first  solemn  meeting  with  Strafford  after  his  apos- 
tasy, addresses  him  in  the  following  exquisite  vein  of  sarcasm  :-  > 

<  Ah  !  Wentworth,  one  thing  for  acquaintance' sake, 

Just  to  decide  a  question;  have  you,  now, 

Realiy  felt  well  nnce  you  Jbrsook  us  ? ' 

To  which  Strafford  replies  with  much  dignity — 

'  Pym, 

You're  insolent  !'■ 

The  dialogues  between  the  King  and  his  Minister  are  carried 
on  with  the  same  graceful  simplicity. 

<  Wentworth.  That  you  should  trust  me,  now, 
Oh!  not  for  my  sake'—bnt  'tis  sad,  so  sad. 
That  for  distrusting  me,  jou  suffer — you. 
Whom  I  would  die  to  save  :  Sire,  do  you  think 
That  I  would  die  to  save  you  ? 

Charles.  But  rise,  Wentwortli ! 

Wentmorth.  What  shall  convince  you  ?  what  does  Savile  do 
To..  .Ah!  one  can't  tear  out  one's  heart — one's  heart, 
And  show  it,  bow  sincere  a  thing  It  is  I' 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  Charles  very  reluctantly 
yields  his  assent  to  Strafford's  request  of  a  Parliament — and  the 
latter  thus  apostrophizes  hb  Sovereign,  like  a  good  boy  who  ha^ 
jnst  r«Bigned  himself  to  a  dose  of  physic : — 
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<  WmtwoHh.  Mf  Kin;  I 

A  SarHament  f    I'd  serrs  yoa  uiy  way. 

CAarbf..  Yott  Skid  jtut  now  this  wu  the  only  VBf. 

Wen^eofth.  Sire,  I  will  sery*  you  1 

Ckarhi.  Strafford,  Rpare  yonnelT, 

¥«a  are  to  rick,  they  tell  me.' 

To  wMdi  coD^derate  observation  the  Earl  makes  this  elegant 
reply: 

■  WetUtoorth.  'Tia  my  sonl 

That's  well  and  happy  now  I' 

We  never  thought  very  amiably  of  Qneen  Henrietta;  but  cer- 
tainly, if  we  had  been  asked  to  guess  her  first  remark  on  seeing 
Strafford  ^;ain  after  a  long  absence,  we  should  hardly  have  hit 
upon  the  following : — 

*  {Am  Str<^ordgoes  out  the  Qwe»  entert). 
Charltt.  That  man  must  love  me  I 
HenritUa.  la  it  over  then  1 

tFhy  he  looks  yellower  t/ian  iver  !' 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  say,  that  our  aulJior  has  some  jus- 
tification, in  a  passage  of  Madame  de  Motteville's  Memoirs.  Ac- 
cording to  that  lively  Frenchwoman,  Uie  Queen  was  continually 
interrupting  her  and  the  other  ladies  in  the  royal  box  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  Strafiford's  defence,  by  calling  on  them 
to  remark  '  what  white  btmds  he  bad.' 

Charles  being  obliged  to  explain  to  the  Queen  his  concession 
of  a  Parliament,  thus  delivers  Himself  of  the  awkward  announce- 
ment : — 

'  We've  hit  on  an  expedient — he — that  is — 
I  hare  advised — we  have  decided  on — 
The  calling — inlrelaDd— of  a  Parliament  I' 

These  beauties  are  all  culled  from  the  first  Act.  But  similar 
gems  abound.  Lord  Holland,  having  been  hooted  away  from 
the  gallery  of  the  Commons  during  a  speech  of  Pym,  thus  de- 
scribes the  event ; — 

'  So  in  the  twinkliug  of  an  eye,  before 
I  settled  in  my  mind  what  ugly  bmte 
Was  likest  Pym  just  then,  they  yelled  ns  out, 
Looked  the  doors  after  as,  and  here  are  we  !' 
The  Queen,  afraid  lest  Strafford  on  Us  trial  shonkl  let  out 
some  awkward  secrets,  thus  expresses  her  feelings  to  ijidy  Car- 
lisle ;— 
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'  On»  may  mil  mppoifl 
He'll  my  soma  OTertrh«lmiiig  fact,  Carliale  I' 

Rndyard,  one  of  the  popular  party,  interceding  with  Pym  for 

Strafford's  life,  beseeches  aim  In  tlii«  insinuating  manner 

'  Ff  m,  you  iDould  look  30  great !' 
The  King;,  congratulating  himself  on  Strafford's  dexterous 
defence  «nd  expected  aoquittal,  thus  nobly  soUioqtdseB— 
'  Strafford,  yoa  are  a  prince  I     Not  to  reward  you 
— Nothing  does  that — hut  only  for  a  wMm  I' 
Hollis,  being  affected  with  poor  King  Lear's  hysterica  passio, 
describes  it  lomewhat  literally : 

<  Tell  htm  aU-~ 
/  know  my  Aroal  umdd  thuAeit  tkvt.' 
Strafford,  in  the  very  last  scene,  brei^s  through  all  the  In- 
terest which  he  has  excited  in  a  really  touching  speech  about  his 
affurs  and  his  children,  by  these  two  unlucky  Rnes — 

'  These  tedious  caret  t    Yonr  Majesty  could  spare  them  t 
Svt  'lis  so  awkward,  (fyit^  in  a  kwryJ 

In  the  general  pbraseolog;y  of  the  play,—«ven  in  the  manner 
in  which  me  rougn  old  Puritans  address  each  other, — there  is  a 
sort  of  affected,  fondling  tone,  which  perfectly  disconcerts  ua. 
As  for  poor  Lady  Carlisle,  seeing  that  she  is  desperately  in 
love  wifli  Strafford  from  the  beginning  of  the  play,  we  can 
perhaps  excuse  his  calling  her  '  girl,'  and  *  Lucy,'  in  every 
line ;  but  really  we  do  not  think  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
character  of  the  lady  to  justify  him  in  supposing  that  Denzil 
Hollis  would  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  her  as  *  girl' 
too. 

Alt  these,  we  must  once  more  repeat  it,  are,  chiedy,  defects 
of  taste.  'They  are  peculiarities  belonging  to  that  which  (by 
the  leave  of  Mr  Landor)  we  must  atill  take  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing, for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  *  Cockney  school'  of  dramatic 
authorship.  And  we  have  not  been  thus  severe  in  our  observa- 
tions on  the  bad  taste  and  affectation  with  which  this  play 
abounds,  from  any  malice  of  criticism.  But  the  author  is  a  young 
man,  and  this  essay  exhibits  powers  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  see 
thrown  away  in  the  pursuit  of  false  reputation.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  his 
claims  to  the  distinction  which  he  has  earned.  His  defects  are 
festered  by  a  corrupt  taste  in  theatrical  matters ;  and  those  defects 
in  turn,  meeting  with  apphtusa  instead  of  correction,  tend  to  in- 
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crease  and  perpetuate  tbe  eril.  For  the  rest,  his  SDCcess  is  a  prodf 
that  his  work  affords  striking  ■  situations  and  dramatic  interest. 
He  has  developed  his  matter  with  breadth  and  Bimplicity  of 
purpose,  instead  of  breaking  it  up  into  highly- wrought  details 
and  insulated  scenes ;  and  this  is  the  first  great  reqmsite  in  order 
to  produce  effect  on  miscellaneous  readers  and  spectators.  Even 
his  style,  of  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  present  a  few 
singular  specimens,  is,  on  other  occasions,  wanting  neither  ia 
power  nor  richness.  When  he  lays  aside  affectation,  and  con- 
descends to  employ  continuous  dramatic  dialogue,  there  is  an 
energy  about  him  not  unworthy  of  the  scenes  and  epochs  whidi 
be  has  chosen  to  represent.  'Bating  a  little  fantastic  language, 
and  the  historical  absurdity  of  making  Vane  intercede  with  Pyra 
and  Hampden  for  Strafford,  we  cannot  give  a  fmrer  specimen 
than  the  following,'  from  the  fourth  Act.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Puritans,  foiled  by  Strafford's  ready  defence  against  the  articles 
of  impeachment,  are  in  deliberation  about  changing  their  course 
of  proceeding  for  a  bill  of  attainder. 

<  Ruduard.  Till  now  all  beBTts  were  with  you.    I  withdrew 
For  one  .     Too  horrible  I     O,  we  mistake 
Your  purpose,  Pjm  ;  yaa  cannot  snatch  away 
The  last  spar  from  the  drowning  man. 

Fietmst  (to  the  rest').  You'll  join  ub  ?  mind,  we  own  he  merits  death: 
Bat  this  new  course  is  monstrous  1     Vane,  take  heart ; 
This  bill  of  his  attainder  shall  not  have 
One  tme  man's  hand  to  it  1 

Vane.  But  hear  me,  Pym  I 

Confront  your  bill — your  own  bill — what  is  it  ? 
You  cannot  catch  the  Earl  on  any  charge: 
Ko  man  will  eay  the  law  has  hold  on  him 
On  any  charge  :  and  therefore  you  resolve 
To  take  the  general  sense  on  his  desert. 
As  though  no  law  existed,  and  we  met 
To  found  one  !     You  refer  to  every  man 
To  speak  his  thought  upon  this  hideons  mass 
Of  half-borne-out  assertions — dubious  hints 
Hereafter  to  be  cleared — distortions — ay. 
And  wild  inventions.     Every  man  is  saved 
Tbe  task  of  fixing  any  single  charge 
On  Strafford :  he  has  but  to  see  in  him 
The  enemy  of  England  I 

Pym.  A  right  scruple  : 

I  have  heard  some  called  England's  enemy 
With  less  consideration. 

Vane.  Pity  me  I 

Me — brought  so  low — who  hoped  to  do  so  much 
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For  Dogluid— her  true  aelrant.     Pym  your  friend — 
Indeed  yon  raade  me  think  I  waa  your  mend  1 
But  I  have  murdered  Strafford  I     I  hare  been 
Tbe  instrument  of  this  I  who  shall  remove 
That  memory  from  meP 

Pym.  I  absolre  yon,  Vane : 

Take  yon  no  care  for  aught  that  yon  have  done. 

Vane.  Dear  Hampden,  not  this  bill  I     Reject  this  bill ! 
Jfe  staggers  through  the  ordeal— let  him  go, 
Strew  nojreihfire  before  him 

Rudgm^.  Hampden,  plead 

For  ue !     When  Strafford  spoke,  your  eyes  were  thick 
With  tears  I — Save  him,  deai-  Hampden  1 

Hampden.  England  speaks 

Louder  than  Strafford.     Who  are  we,  to  play 
The  generous  pardoner  at  her  expense — 
IVIagnanimously  waive  advantages — 
And  if  he  conquer  us — applaud  his  skill  ? 

Vane  (to  Pgm).  He  was  yoor  friend. ,  . 

2^m.  1  hare  heard  that  before. 

Fiennes.  But  England  trusts  you. . . 
-    Hampden.  Shame  be  his,  who  tunw 

The  opportunity  of  serving  her 
She  trusts  him  with,  to  his  own  meari  account — 
Who  would  look  nobly  frank  at  her  expense  1 

Fiennea.  I  never  thought  it  could  have  come  to  this. 

Fym  (turning from  St  John).     But  I  have  made  myself  familiar, 
Fiennes, 
With  that  one  thought — have  walked,  and  sat,  and  slept. 
That  thought  before  me  I     I  have  done  such  things, 
Being  the  chosen  man  that  should  destroy 
This  Strafford  !     You  have  taken  lip  that  thought 
■To  play  with — for  a  gentle  stimulant — 
-To  give  a  dignity  to  idler  life 
'  By  the  dim  prospect  of  this  deed  to  come — 
But  ever  with  the  softening,  sure  belief 
'  That  all  would  come  some  strange  way  right  at  last. 

Fienrus.  Had  we  made  out  some  weightier  charge.  . . . 

Pgm.  You  say 

That  these  are  petty  charges !     Can  we  come 
To  the  real  charge  at  all  ?     There  he  is  safe. 
In  tyranny's  stronghold.     Apostasy 
Is  not  a  crime — Treachery  not  a  cn'me— 
The  cheek  burns,  the  blood  tingles,  when  yon  name 
Their  names,  but  where's  the  power  to  take  revenge 
Upon  them  7     We  must  make  occasion  serve  : 
The  oversight  pay  for  the  giant  sin 
That  mocks  us  I  % 
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tttid^ari.        But  thii  nnaxampled  cqum  ! 
This  BiU. 

Pym.  By  this,  we  rdl  the  olooda  ftws; 

Of  precedent  and  custom,  and  at  once 
Bid  the  gnsX  light  which  God  has  set  in  aU— 
The  cDDBcience  of  each  boBoiii—«hin«  upon 
The  g^uilt  of  StrafFord :  each  shall  lay  bu  hand 
Upon  his  breast,  and  roy  if  this  one  man 
DeEerre  to  die,  or  no,  by  thon  h«  aongbt 
First  to  undo. 

Fiennet.         Yon — Van&— you  aniwer  him. 

Vane.  Pjm,  you  see  furthest  I     I  can  only  Ma 
Strafford — I'd  not  pass  orer  that  pale  oorse 
For  all  beyond  1'  • 

We  would  willingly  add  to  this  qnotstion,  did  our  limits  per- 
mit us,  the  whole  of  the  first  Scene  of  the  fifth  Act,  whi^  in  our 
judgment  displays  the  author's  talent  in  a  still  more  favourable 
light.  But  we  should  only  injure  its  effect  by  nuking  partial 
extracts  i  and  nust  therefore  conclude  with  an  earnest  request 
to  !Mr  Browning,  to  try  his  own  work  by  comparison  with  bet- 
ter standards  than  those  which  he  appears  to  have  proposed  to 
himself,  and  to  remember  that  wiuiout  oorreotaeSB  of  taste 
no  writing  can  be  pennanently  popular.  He  has  sacrificed 
far  too  much  to  the  seductions  of  theataical  elap-trap  :  a 
better  and  a  manlier  tone  might  win  him  fewer  plaudits  firam 
green-room  critics,  but  it  would  in  the  end  secure  him  more 
solid  triumphs,  I*et  him  remember  Dryden's  apologies  for  his 
own  desertion  of  the  standard  of  good  taste  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  perverted  relish  of  the  town.     '  I  remember  gome 

*  verses  of  my  ATaauiui,*  says  be  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Spanish 
'  Fiyar,'  '  which  cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  lieir  extravagance. 
'  All  t  can  say  for  those  passages,  which  are,  I  hope,  not  mrany, 

*  is,  that  I  knew  they  were  bad  when  I  wrote  then.  But  I  re- 
'  pent  of  them  amongst  my  sins ;  and,  if  any  of  th«r  MIows 

*  intrude  by  chance  into  my  present  writings,  I  draw  a  stroke  over 

*  all  ijboae  Dalilahs  of  the  theatre,  and  am  resolved  I  will  settle 

*  myself  no  reputation  by  the  applause  of  fools.  'Tis  not  that 
'  I  am  mortified  to  all  ambition  ;  but  I  scorn  as  much  to  take  it 

*  from  half-witted  judges,  as  I  should  to  riuse  an  estate  W 
'  cheating  of  bubbles.'  Dryden  should  have  divided  a  Uttw 
more  fairly  the  tin  and  the  scandal  between  bia  *  half-wtUed 
'  judges,'  and  sxxiAi  anthora  aa  hinaelf,  vbo  pampered  and  ptv- 


•Act  IV.  Scene  11. 
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dered  totBeir  perverse  indtnationa-  It  would  be  most  enrooeoiig 
to  suppose,  that  the  mixed  audience  of  a  theatre  is  unsusceptible 
of  more  refined  and  purer  perceptions.  On  the  contrary,  although 
the  leas  critical  multitude  is  generally  slow  in  acquiring  correct- 
ness of  taste,  it  is  also  the  last  to  abandon  the  cause  of  good  taste, 
when  once  acquired,  and  to  follow  the  more  mercurial  leaders  of 
the  fashion  into  corrupt  extravagance.  The  plays  of  the  severely 
classical  Alfieri  afford  at  this  day,  if  we  may  believe  M.  de 
Sismondi,  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  of 
whom  but  few  can  read  or  write.  Kacine  and  Voltfure  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  or  were  until  very  lately,  the  delight  of  the  French 
populace,  though  the  '  intellectual  classes'  had  gone  wanderii^ 
after  the  idolatries  of  the  romantic  school.  The  highest  of 
alt  rewards,  therefore,  awaits  those  who  may  succeed  in  improv- 
ing the  theatrical  spirit  of  their  age,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
permanency  of  foshion  and  fame.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
contribute  to  depreciate  it,  or  who  merely  copy  the  bad  models 
wbieh  it  holds  out  to  them  for  imitation,  will  soon  see  their  own 
evanescent  popularity  eclipsed  by  that  of  successors  as  unwordiy 
as  themselves. 


Abt.V. — Athens,  Us  RUe  and  Fall ;  with  Views  of  the  Literature, 
Phihsopht/i  and  Social  Life  of  the  Athenian  People.  By 
Edward  Lytton  Bolwbr,  Esq.,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don:  1837. 

THIS  book  has  taken  uB  somewhat  by  surprise.  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Athens,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Edward  Bui  wer,  would  pre- 
sent us,  we  expected,  witJiaseriesof  elaborate  and  brilliantscenes, 
chosen  out  from  the  Attic  annals,  concentrating  on  a  few  me- 
morable points  the  interest  of  that  unparalleled  story,  and  finished 
with  such  minute  attention  to  character,  costume,  colouring,  and 
grouping,  as  the  author  of  '  Rienzi  'and  *  Pompeii'  knows  so  well 
how  to  bestow.  The  light  of  his  quick  and  vivid  intellect  would 
rather  seek,  we  thought,  to  touch  and  gild  the  most  commanding 
heights,  than  to  diliwe  itself  over  a  multiplicity  of  objects, 
scattered  along  a  more  unifonn  surface.  And,  with  his  work 
before  ns,  we  still  believe,  both  that  this  plan  would  have  been 
the  most  judicious  in  its  design,  and  that  the  peculiar  powers  of 
Mr  Bulwer  would  have  appeared  to  the  greatest  advanti^e  in  its 
execution.     What  a  theatre  for  scenes  of  this  descripUon  does 
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Athens  offer!  what  themes  for  the  graphic  Damtor!  and  how 
strongly  marked  are  the  pauses  and  transitions  in  the  action  he 
is  invited  to  record! 

The  curtain  would  rise  on  the  Pelasgians.  More  pains  might 
be  taken  with  the  picture  of  that  extraordinary  race — the  most 
illustrious  branch  of  the  great  Japhetic  family — than  any  of  our 
historical  writers  baa  yet  vouchsafed  ;  and  the  results  would  amply 
recompense  a  diligent  enquirer.      Barbarians  they  were  not,  in 
any  sense,  classical  or  vulgar,    of  that  indefinite  term.     One 
honest  tradition,  admitted  even  into  the  pages  of  Plato,  contra- 
dicts the  poetical  theory  of  aboriginal  savage  life,  and  attests  the 
existence  of  a  primitive  Greek  civilisation.     The  Pelasgians  of 
Greece,  like  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  many  other  lands,  aceom- 
modated  themselves  to  the  varying  features  of  the  country.    Ac 
cording  to  that  patriarchal   division  of  pursuits,   dictated  and 
Biatntamed  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  earth  we  dwell  on,  some 
were  '  keepers  of  sheep,'  and  some  were  '  tillers  of  the  ground.' 
They  had  the  eye  of  the  grazier  for  healthful  pastures.     They 
fcad  the  instinct  of  the  farmer  for  rich  plwns.     They  had  the 
political  tact — as  in  the  case  of  the  settlers  in  Attica — sometimes 
to  prefer  those  situations  wherein  local  defects  held  forth  a  pro- 
mise of  unmolested  possession,  to  regions  of  greater  fertility,  bnt 
therefore  of  greater  insecurity  ;^the  '  dinner  of  herbs'  with  peace, 
to  the  'stalled  ox'  with  danger.     Their  polygonal  architecture 
was  ingenious'in  its  characteristic  device,  and  has  chronicled  its 
•wn  tale  in  traces  that  are  still  legible.     They  practised  the  art 
of  navigation.     They  founded  ancient   thrones,   and  here  and 
-there, — if  probable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  words  of  Aris- 
totle's,— struck  out  the  rudiments  of  the  repreeeijtative  system. 
Their  language,  involving  in  its  structure  the  chief  germs  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  tongues,  exhibited  those  beautiful  principles 
taught  by  the  philosophy  of  nature,  from 
jnodern  speech  have  more  or  less  degene 
Song  Were  not  unknown  to  them :  nor  u: 
mystic  rites  of  the  oracular  shrine,  or  th( 
the  religions  festival.     Strangers,  it  is 
mix  with  the  Pelasgic  population;  but  th 
to  the  back-ground  of  the  stage.     Even 
and  works  of  art,  are  stamped  some  trait: 
siognomy.     But  slight — demonstrably  s 

pressioD  made  by  foreigners  oo  the  Greek  vocabulary,  it  was  no 
deeper  on  the  Greek  manners.  They  might  plant  the  olive  on 
the  soil  of  Attica ;  but  assuredly  they  did  not  initiate  her  previous 
inhabitants  in  agriculture :  they  might  extend  the  catalogue  of 
^ds  and  goddesses  but  ^hey  did  not  teach  the  morality  of.j/tax- 
riage,  or  the  worship  of  a  deity. 
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Those  clouds  which,  after  all  our  researches,  will  continue  to 
rest  on  certain  portions  of  the  Pelasgian  epoch,  melt  away  be- 
neath the  glories  of  the  Heroic  Times.  The  Athenian  type  of 
those  Umes  is  Theseus — uniting  in  himself  the  two  great  attri- 
butes which  have  commanded  tlie  veneration  of  true  poets  from 
Homer  to  Scott ;  a/i^npav,  Paa-iMuj  t  dyaSiiy  x^MjEpof  T  aix/Mrif- 
'  In  cauncil-halla  a  monarch  sage, 
A  warrior  bold  in  battle'a  rage.' 

Mr  Thiriwall  calls  him  the  Hercules  of  Attica :  Mr  fiulwer 
calls  him  the  Athenian  Alfred.  Both  are  right.  He  deserved,  as 
a  chivalrous  adventurer,  the  throne  which  he  adorned  as  a  politic 
King.  As  a  knight-errant,  he  cleared  the  land  of  pests,  and  re- 
deemed it  from  oppression.  As  a  sovereign,  he  consolidated  the 
strength  of  Attica,  and  confirmed  his  own  title  to  the  auspicious 
name  of  Regulator."  The  catastrophe  of  Theseus  is  melancholy ; 
yet  even  his  usurping  successor  Menestheus  must  fill  a  goodly 
place  on  the  platform  of  our  second  scene, — not  as  a  popular  in- 
triguer— not  as  a  notorious  encroacher  on  the  tenure  and  extent 
of  the  royal  prerogatives — but  as  leader  of  the  Athenian  bands 
in  the  war  of  Troy.  Then  were  that  people  dwellers  in  a  '  feir- 
'  built  city'f  for  whose  '  broad  streets  Minerva  was  fain  to  quit 
the  splendours  of  the  island  of  Alcinous.f  Then  had  their  mu- 
nificent devotion  already  honoured  the  guardian  power  and  her 
hero-nursliDg  |[  with  a  '  sumptuous  temple.*  Bulls  and  Rams 
bled  in  their  yearly  sacrifices.  Fifty  '  dark  gallies'  sailed  from 
their  harbour  to  the  Asiatic  shore.  And  then,  too,  their  chief,  un- 
like the  majority  of  later  demagogues,  was  one 

'  With  whom  rxiulii  cope  no  mortal  wight 
To  marahal  chariots  for  the  fight, 
Aud  men  who  hore  the  ehleld  I'  § 

Passing  over  a  list  of  six  succeeding  princes,  unarrested  even 
by  the  singular  tragedy  of  Codrus,  '  more  of  an  ancient  Roman 
*  than  a  Greek* — passing  over  two  centuries  of  hereditary  First 
'  Magistrate^,  whose  very  title  suggests  the  prevalence  of  e  wish 
to  limit  the  sovereign  authority — passing  over  seventy  years  of 
decennial  Archons,  and  other  steps  whereby  aristocratic  was  gra- 
dually substituted  for  monarchical  government — passing  over  the 
bloody  laws  of  Draco,  a  mere  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  oligarchy 


•  0vnvt  from  H^ia^       f  Horn.  U  B.  546.       %  Horn.  Od.  H.  19. 
I  ErechtheuB.  Horn.  II.  B.  547-551. 
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to  check  the  growtli<^  free  pnBcipIea — andtiieconspiraeyofCy- 
ion,  which  though  fniitlesa  to  its  author,  was  pregnant  vlth  con- 
veqaenceB  most  important  to  his  coontiy, — ire  behold  the  central 
■figure  of  the  third-great  era  in  SoLOH  the  Arbiteb.  In  that 
transoendent  function  we  may  be  content  to  merge  the  character 
of  the  soldier  and  the  poet,  but  not  of  the  man.  Honour  be  to 
him,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  elder  reforma-  of  a  rival  state — 
honour  to  him  who  esteemed  not,  like  the  Spartan  Lycuigus, 
morals  as  subordinate  to  policy,  but  policy  as  subservient  to 
good  morals !  Honour  to  him,  who  thought  it  a  higher  duty  of 
the  lawgiver  to  train  his  fellow-citizens  to  live  in  happiness  than 
to  die  with  constancy !  Honour  to  him  who,  tempted  on  the  one 
hand  to  self-aggrandizement,  and  goaded  on  the  other  by  the 
sight  of  a  tyrannous  nobility  and  a  tortured  people,  yet  suffered 
the  moderation  of  his  personal  charactei^to  dictate  his  whole  code 
and  political  system  \  His  constitution,  but  for  the  single  blot 
of  permitting  the  continuance  of  slavery,"  might  be  cited  as  the 
moat  felicitous  compromise  between  power  and  right  ever  effected 
by  the  wisdom  of  an  individual  mind.  But  in  what  age  or  coun- 
try has  the  course  of  innovation  been  stayed  at  that  particular 
point  which  individual  sagacity  would  recommend?  The  nicely 
balanced  constitution  of  Solon  could  not  long  remain  in  equih- 
brium.  The  elective  franchise  and  judicial  function  of  his  Po- 
pular Assembly  provided  a  legitimate  organ  for  the  democratic 
tendency ;  and  every  subsequent  event — the  usurpation  of  the 
Pisistratidse  not  excepted — helped  on  its  ulterior  developement. 

'  The  next  age  shifts'  into  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  Pbe- 
siAN  Invasion.  At  the  moat  terrible  crisis  of  that  soul-stirring 
time,  '  the  Atiienians,'  says  Herodotus,  '  were  the  preservers  of 
'  Greece.'  At  the  same  crisis,  adds  Mr  Bolwer,  '  when  even 
'  the  deities  themselves  seemed  doubtful,  Athens  was  unshaken.' 
It  was  the  epoch  of  her  greatest  men,  and  of  incidents  the  most 
stupendous  sne  was  destined  to  witness.  She  was  at  ^e  zenith 
of  ner  true  glory,  whilst  her  buildings  lay  in  ashes,  and  the  vinon 
of  her  future  supremacy  was  still  confined  to  the  brain  of  The-* 
mistocles.  From  those  ashes  to  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon 
was  only  a  descent  on  the  scale  of  moral  greatness.  And,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  less  a  descent  to  pass  from  the  contest  of  Themis* 
tocles  and  Aristides  to  that  of  Cimon  and  Pericles. 

What  a  host  of  recollections  gathers  round  the  latter  of  those 
names,  as  the  land-mark  of  the  Fifth  great  period  in  Attic  history ! 
—-the  private  virtues  of  Pericles,  and  the  publio  vioea  of  bis  ad- 
ministration— new  weapons  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  detmicracy 
— the  selfishness  of  Athenians  as  (utiMaa  ^^dominating  over 
their  patriotism  as  Greeks — aft  triuBphwt— «anBets  <l^;iwM — 
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moT^ty  debased  I  With  Pericleg,  too,  cOmmenDeB  that  &tal  war, 
whose  progress  showed  how  inevitably  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
converted— «nd  mainly  by  his  means — into  the  will  of  a  despotic 
majoritr,  was  too  strong  for  the  mazimg  by  which  he  himself 
would  nave  controlled  its  working.  A  noble  sabjeot  for  the 
band  of  genius !  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  transferring  to  fresh 
canvass  the  bold  strokes  of  Tbucydides,  or  of  retouching  Uie 
feebler  pendllings  of  Xenophon. 

The  curtain  which  falls  upon  the  humiliation  of  Athens  must 
rise  on  her  renewed  ascendency.  One  generation  has  scarcely 
passed  since  she  was  groaning  beneath  the  thirty  tyrants  and 
their  reign  of  terror — her  native  energies  prostrate,  her  external 
resources  reft  away.  Seventy-five  cities  now  hail  her  the  head 
of  their  confederacy,  ^gean  isles  are  numbered  among  her 
fot^go  settlements.  LacMsemon  recognises  her  dominion  of  the 
mas.  She  is  confessedly,  and  without  a  rival,  first  of  the  Grecian 
communities. 

Look  at  her  half  a  century  later  I  An  enemy  more  deadly 
than  Thebes  or  Sparta  has  fought  his  way  to  tyranny.  Against 
the  craft  of  Philip,  and  the  valour  of  his  son,  the  eloquent  thun- 
ders of  Demosthenes  have  pealed  in  vain.  And  if  the  last  sparks 
of  antique  heroism  do  not  expire  with  Phocion,  yet  the  fitful 
gleams  they  throw  out  from  time  to  time  serve  but  to  *  mock 

*  the  ruins  Uiey  adorn.' 

Again,  four  hundred  years  have  fied.  The  Athenians  are 
creating  a  thirteenth  tribe  in  honour  of  Adrian ;  and  their  city  is 
receiving  its  latest  embellishments  from  the  bounty  of  Emperors 
and  Sophists! 

Century  after  century  rolls  on  in  melted  obscurity.  Athens 
is  insulted  by  the  name,  without  the  substance  of  freedom,  until 
her  conquest  by  Omar.    She  is  an  appendage  of  the  harem,  and 

*  a  pandar  and  eunuch  governs  her  governor,'  until  the  Greeks 
of  our  own  time  show  something  of  their  fathers'  spirit.  Then — 

"  laat  Bcene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventrnl  history — " 

a  Bavarian  prince  builds  his  palace  in  the  city  of  Theseus— his 
sobjects  address  him  in  a  jargon  which  mingles  Turkish,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  with  remnants  of  the  lowest  Hellenic  dia- 
lect— and  the  traveller,  who  has  been  landed  by  a  steam-boat  at 
the  mole  of  the  J^neus,  returns  from  a  day's  shooting  in  Bceotia 
to  an  English  Hotel  in  Athens,  kept  by  a  native  of  Wapping  [ 

On  tbeso  signal  epochs,  or  some  such  as  these,  separated  in- 
■deed  by  very  (Mereat  intervals,  but  exhibiting  the  true  stt^es  of 
Athenian  elevation  and  dcctiuo,  Mr  Bulwer  might  have  lavished. 
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with  adodnUe  effect,  the  Btores  of  bis  knovledge,  and.  tW 
Bhrewdness  of  bii  phiioBophf.  At  each  of  them  it  would  have 
been  an  enviable  task  to  tmce  oat  the  effects  of  accumulated 
CSDBea  ^~4o  portray  successive  states  of  manners,  literature,  art, 
and  policy ;  and  to  call  up,  by  a  few  magic  touches,  the  images 
of  statesmen  and  waniors,  orators  and  poets.  Here,  too,  would 
bave  been  ample  room  for  that  tone  of  levity  or  sarcasm,  to  which 
Mr  Bulwer  occasionally  inclines,  and  which  does  not  so  exactly 
harmonize  with  the  regular  march  of  historic  narrative.  And,  that 
such  isolated  pictures  would  have  been  drawn  by  him  with  vigour 
and  enthusiasm,  may  be  proved  at  once  by  a  few  sketches,  of  a 
kindred  nature,  which  these  volumes  supply,  and  which  we  qnote 
with  infinite  pleasure,  thoi^h  the  first  of  them  is  not  exclusively 
Athenian.     Its  subject  is  the  Olympic  festival : — 

'  If  warmed  for  a  moment  from  the  gnvity  of  the  historic  muse,,  we 
might  conjure  up  the  picture  of  this  festival,  we  would  invoke  the  ima- 
einatiun  of  the  reader  to  that  sacred  ground,  decorated  with  the  pro- 
fuseat  triumphs  of  Grecian  art, — all  Greece  assembled  from  her  continent, 
her  colonies,  her  isles, — war  suspended, — a.  ssbbftth  of  sotemnit;  and  re- 
joicing,— the  Spartan  no  longer  grave,  the  Athenian  forgetful  of  the 
forum, — the  high-l(orn  ThesBalian, — the  gay  Corinthian, — the  lively  ges- 
tures of  the  Asiatic  Ionian  ; — suffering  the  various  events  of  varions 
times  to  confound  themselves  in  one  recollection  of  the  past,  he  nfaj  see 
every  eye  turned  from  the  combatants  to  one  majestic  figure—hear 
every  lip  murmuring  a  single  name — glorious  in  greater  fields ;  Olym- 
pia  itself  is  forgotten.  Who  is  the  spectacle  of  the  day  F  ThemistocleB, 
the  conqueror  of  Salamis,  and  the  saviour  of  Greece  !  Again,  the  huz- 
zas of  countless  thousands  following  the  chariot- wheels  of  the  competi- 
tors,— whose  name  is  shouted  forth,  the  victor  without  a  rival  ? — it  is 
Alciblades,  the  destroyer  of  Athens  !  Turn  to  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian god,  pass  the  brazen  gates,  proceed  through  the  columned  aisles, — 
what  arrests  the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  crowd  ?  Seated  on  a  throne  of 
ebon  and  of  ivory,  of  gold  and  gems — the  olive  crown  on  his  head,  in 
his  right  hand  the  statue  of  victory,  in  his  left,  wrought  of  all  metjals, 
'the  cloud-compelling  sceptre — behold  the  colossal  master-piece  of  Phidias, 
the  Homeric  dream  embodied,  the  majesty  of  the  Olympian  Jove  I 
Enter  the  banquet-room  of  the  conquerors; — to  whose  verse,  hymned  in 
a  solemn  and  mighty  choms,  bends  the  listening  Spartan  ? — it  is  the 
verse  of  the  Dorian  Pindar  I  In  that  motley  and  glittering  space  (the 
iair  of  Olympia,  the  mart  of  every  commerce,  the  focus  of  all  intellect) 
join  the  throng,  earnest  and  breathless,  gathered  ronnd  that  sunburnt 
traveller; — now.  drinking  in  the  wild' account  of  Babylonian  gardens,  or 
of  temples  whose  awful  deity  no  lip  may  name, — now,  with  clenched 
bands  and  glowing  cheeks,  tracking  the  march  of  Xerxes  along  exhaust- 
ed rivers,  and  over  bridges  that  spanned  the  sea ; — what  moves,  what 
'  hushes  that  mighty  andience?     It  is  Herodotus  reading  his  history  1'* 

•  Vol.  I.  185. 
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Or,  take  the  reception  of  AristE^orae  at  Athens,  after  he  has 
f;ule<l  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Sparta  in  the  Ionian  revolt : — 

'  The  patient  and  plotting  Milesian  departed  thence  to  Athens;  he 
arrived  there  just  at  the  mument  when  the  Athenian  arabassadors  had 
returned  from  Sardis,  charged  with  the  haughty  reply  of  Artaphemes  to 
the  mission  concerning  Hippias.  The  citizens  were  arouad,  excited, 
inflamed;  equally  indignaut  at  the  insolence,  and  fearful  of  the  power  of 
the  Satrap.     It  was  a  favourable  occasion  for  Aristagoras  I 

*  To  the  imagination  oC  the  reader  this  passage  in  history  presents  a 
Btriking  picture.  We  may  hehold  the  great  assembly  of  that  lively, 
high-Bouled,  sensitive,  and  inflammable  people.  There  is  the  Agora; — 
there  the  haif-built  temple  to  j'Eacus ; — above,  the  citadel,  where  yet 
hang  the  chains  of  the  captive  enemy  ;^still  linger  in  the  ears  of  the 
populace,  already  vain  of  their  prowess,  and  haughty  in  their  freedom, 
the  menaces  of  the  Persian — the  words  that  threatened  them  with  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  tyrant;  and  at  this  moment,  and  in  this  con-' 
course,  we  see  the  subtle  Milesian,  wise  in  the  experience  of  mankind, 
popular  with  all  free  states,  from  having  restored  freedom  to  the  colonies 
of  Ionia — every  advantage  of  foreign  circumstance  and  intrinsic  ability  in 
his  favour, — about  to  address  the  breathless  and  excited  multitude.  He 
rose :  he  painted,  as  he  had  done  to  Cleomenes,  in  lively  colours,  the 
wealth  of  Asia,  the  effeminate  habits  of  its  people — :he  described  its 
armies  fighting  withont  spear  or  shield — he  invoked  the  valour  of  a  na- 
tion already  successful  in  war  against  hardy  and  heroic  foes — he  appealed 
to  old  hereditary  ties  ;  the  people  of  Miletus  had  been  an  Athenian  co- 
}ony — should  not  the  parent  protect  the  child  in  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings— the  right  of  liberty  ?  Now  he  entreats— now  he  promises, — the 
sympathy  of  the  free,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hrave,  are  alike  aroused. 
He  succeeds :  the  people  accede  to  his  views.  "  It  is  easier,"  says  the 
homely  Herodotus,  "  to  gain  (or  delude)  a  multitude  than  an  individual ; 
and  the  eloqnence  which  had  failed  with  CleomeoeB  enlisted  thirty 
thousand  Athenians."'* 

The  next  extract  must  be  longer.  It  paints  the  concHtion  of 
Athens  about  the  period  of  Cimon's  death,  thirty  years  after  the 
battles  of  Piatiea  and  Mycale, — eighteen  years  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  — 

ents  of  the  few  years  commemorated  in  the 
luffice  to  show  the  eminence  which  Athens 
stes  of  Greece.  She  was  the  head  of  the 
fthe  Grecian  seas;  with  Sparta,  the  sole 
armies,  and  arrest  her  ambition,  she  had 
Ls  humbled — j^gina  ruined — Megara  had 
id  garrison.  The  states  of  Bceotia  had  re< 
from  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  general — 
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ths  democncies  planttd  by  Athens  ivneA  to  mftke  liberty  itself  BBbBer< 
vient  to  her  will,  and  iovolved  io  her  safety-  She  had  remedied  the 
sterility  of  her  own  soil  bj  secitring  the  rich  pastures  of  the  neig'hbonr- 
ing  Eubm^  She  had  added  the  gold  of  Thasos  to  the  tilrer  of  LAoriAn, 
and  established  a  footing  in  ThesEalji  which  was  at  once  a  fortress  against 
the  Asiatic  arms  and  a  mart  for  Asiatic  commerce.  The  fairest  lands  of 
the  opposite  coast — the  most  powerful  islands  of  the  Grecian  seas,  con- 
tributed to  her  treasury,  or  were  almost  legally  subjected  to  her  rerenge. 
Her  navy  was  rapidly  increasing  in  skill,  in  number,  and  renown ;  at 
home  the  recall  of  Cimon  had  conciliated  domestic  contentions,  and  the 
death  of  Cimon  dispirited  for  a  while  the  foes  to  the  established  consti- 
tntion.  In  all  Greece,  Myranides  was  perhaps  the  ablest  general. 
Pericles  (now  rapidly  rising  to  the  sole  administration  of  afiairs)  was 
'  undoubtedly  the  most  highly  educated,  cautious,  and  commanding  states- 
man. 

<  But  a  single  act  of  snccessful  daring  had  more  than  all  else  contri' 
buted  to  the  Athenian  power.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Aristides  it  bail 
been  proposed  to  trans^r  the  common  treasury  from  Delos  to  Athens. 
The  motion  tailed— perhaps  through  the  virtnons  opposition  of  Aristi- 
des himself.  But  when,  at  the  siege  of  IthomS,  the  feud  between  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  broke  out,  the  fairest  pretext  and  the  most  ft- 
vourable  occasion  conspired  in  favour  of  a  measare  so  seductire  to  the 
national  ambition.  Under  pretence  of  saving  the  treasury  from  the 
hazard  of  felling  a  prey  to  the  Spartan  rapacity  or  need,  it  was  remored 
at  once  to  Athens  ;  and  while  the  enfeebled  power  of  Sparta,  fully  en- 
grossed by  the  Messenian  war,  forbade  all  resistance  to  the  transfer,  firom 
that,  the  most  formidable  quarter,  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  and  the  re- 
cent reduction  of  Thasos,  seem  to  have  intimidated  the  spirit,  and  fbf  a 
time  even  to  have  silenced  the  reproaches  of  the  tributary  states  them- 
selves. Thus,  in  actual  possession  of  the  tribute  of  her  allies,  Athens 
acquired  a  new  right  to  its  collection  and  its  management,  and  while  she 
devoted  some  of  the  treasures  to  the  maintenance  of  her  strength,  she 
began  early  to  uphold  the  prerogative  of  appropriating  a  part  to  the  en- 
hancement of  her  splendonr. " 


'  '  For  the  transfer  itself  there  were  excuses  yet  more  plausible  than 

<  that  assigned  by  Justin.     First,  in  the  year  following  the  breach  be- 

<  tween  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  (b.  c.  460),  probably  the  same  year 
•  in  which  the  transfer  was  effected,  the  Athenians  were  again  at  war 

<  with  the  great  king  in  Egypt,  and  there  was  therefore  a  show  of  justice 
'  in  the  argument  noticed  by  Bceckh  (though,  in  the  source  whence  he 
'  derives  it,  the  argument  applies  to  the  earlier  time  of  Aristides),  that 
'  the  transfer  provided  a  place  of  greater  security  agtunst  the  barbarians. 
'  Secondly,  Delos  itself  was  already,  and  had  long  been,  under  Athenian 

<  influence.  I^sistratns  had  made  a  pari£n>tion  of  the  island,  Ddion 
.<  soothsayers  had  predicted  to  Athens  the  soTeroignty  of  the  seas,  and 
'  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  arrc«Bted  a  right  of  interference  with  the 
'  temple.     The  transfer  v/i»  probably  therefwe,  in  appearance,  little 
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'  As  tUt  nuist  nportiBt  ni«uiae  oocoired  *t  the  wry  period  whan. 
th«  power  <rf  Cimon  waa  weokeDed  bj  the  hnmili»ting  drcainstuioeB  thkt 
attended  his  expeditmn  to  Ithomi,  vad  hj  the  vigontna  uid  papular  met- 
•ores  flf  the  tqiposition,  to  there  seems  ere*/  reason  to  beliere,  that  it 
was  principally  advised  and  effected  b^  Pericles,  who  appean  ihortljr. 
afterwards  presiding'  orer  the  adminiB  (ration  of  the  finances. 

'  Though  the  Athenian  commerce  had  g-reatlj  increased,  it  was  still 
prindpaliy  confined  to  the  Thracian  coasts  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
dssin  of  enlefpriies,  too  vast  for  a  state  whose  power  rerersea  might 
suddenly  destror,  was  not  jot  indulged  to  excess ;  nor  had  the  turbulent 
spirits  of  the  Pirnus  yet  poured  in  upon  the  rarious  berrien  of  the  social 
state  and  the  political  constitution,  the  mshnens  of  sailors  and  the  ava- 
rioe  of  merehants.  Agriculture,  to  which  all  classes  in  Athens  were 
addicted,  raised  a  henlthAil  counteraction  to  the  impetus  giren  to  trade. 
Nor  was  it  till  some  years  afterwards,  when  Pericles  gathered  all  the 
citiaens  into  the  town,  and  left  no  saiety-valve  to  the  ferment  and  vices 
of  the  Agora — that  the  Athenian  aristocracy  gradu^y  lost  all  patriotism 
and  manhood,  and  an  enei^tic  democracy  was  corrupted  into  a  rehe- 
ment  though  educated  mob.  The  spirit  of  frction,  it  is  true,  ran  high, 
but  a  third  party,  headed  by  Hyronides  and  Tolmides,  checked  the  ex- 
cesses of  either  extreme. 

■  Thus,  at  home  end  abroad,  time  and  fortune,  the  concurrence  of 
erents,  and  the  happy  accident  of  great  men,  not  only  maintained  the 
present  eminence  of  Athens,  but  promised,  to  ordinary  foresight,  a  long 
duration  of  her  glwy  and  her  power.  To  deeper  observers,  the  picture 
tnight  hare  presented  dim,  but  prophetic  shadows.  It  was  clear  that  the 
command  Athens  had  obtained,  was  utterly  disproportioned  to  her  natural 
TMonrcea — that  her  greatness  was  altogether  artificial,  and  rested  partly 
Bpon  moral, .rather  than  physical  causes,  and  partly  upon  the  fears  aiid 
the  wellness  of  her  neighbours.  A  sterile  soil,  a  limited  territory,  a 
scanty  population—^  these — the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  nature 
■—the  wonderful  energy  and  confident  danng  of  a  free  state  might  con- 
cttl  iu  prosperity ;  but  the  first  calamity  could  not  fitil  to  expose  them 
to  jealous  and  hostile  eyes ;  the  empire  delegated  to  the  Athenians,  they 
most  naturally  desire  to  retain  and  to  increase ;  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  fovebode  that  their  ambition  would  soon  exceed  their  capacities 
to  sustain  it.  As  the  state  became  accustomed  to  its  power,  it  would 
learn  to  tdiuse  it.  Increasing  civilisation,  luxury,  and  art,  brought  with 
them  new  expenses,  end  Athens  had  already  been  permitted  to  indulge 
with  impunity  the  daogerons  passion  of  exacting  tribute  Irom  her  neighs 
hours.  Dependence  upon  other  resources  than  those  of  the  native  popu- 
lation has  ever  been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  despotisms,  and 
it  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  the  rept^ 
lies  that  tmst  to  it.     The  resources  of  taxation  confined  to  freemen 

•more  than  a  transfer  from  a  place  under  the  power  of  Athens  to  Athens 

•  itself.     Thirdly,  it  seems  that  when  the  question  was  first  agitated, 

•  during  the  life  of  Aristides,  it  was  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  allies 

•  themselves  (the  Samiins}.' 
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and  natires,  are  almcwt  incalcolalile ;  the  TcsooroM  nt  tribnt*  immg 
from  foreigners  and  dependeats,  are  etemly  limited,  and  teiriUy  pn- 
cariotn — thej  rot  away  the  true  spirit  of  indtutrj  in  the  people  that 
demand  the  impost — ^tbey  plant  ineradicabte  hatred  in  the  dates  that 


Once  more — the  character  of  Cimon  will  show  the  autbw's 
talent  as  a  portnut-drawer  :— 

•  Cimon  was  now  at  the  height  of  bia  &me  and  popnlarity.  His  share 
of  the  bootyi  and  the  recorery  of  the  Chersonese,  rendered  him  by  fkr 
the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Athens  ;  and  he  continued  to  nse  his  wealth  to 
cement  his  power.  His  intercourse  with  other  nations,  his  familiaritjr 
with  the  Oriental  polish  and  magnificence,  served  to  elevate  his  mannen 
from  their  early  rudeness,  and  to  give  splendour  to  his  tastes.  If  be  bad 
spent  his  youth  amongst  the  wild  soldiers  of  Miltiades,  the  leisure  of  bis 
matnrer  years  was  cultivated  by  an  intercourse  with  sages  and  poeta. 
His  passion  for  the  sex,  which  even  in  its  excesses  tends  to  refine  and 
to  soften,  made  his  only  vice.  He  was  the  fi-iend  of  erery  genins,  and 
every  art ;  and,  the  link  between  the  lavish  ostentation  of  Themistodes, 
and  the  intellectual  grace  of  Pericles,  he  conducted  as  it  were  the  insen- 
sible transition  from  the  age  of  warlike  glory,  to  that  of  civil  pre-eminence. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  that  atmocpbereof 
poetry  and  of  [)leasure,  which  even  the  meanest  of  the  free  AthMJem 
afterwards  delighted  to  respire.  He  led  the  citizens  more  and  mtH^from 
the  recesses  of  private  life ;  and  carried  out  that  social  policy  commenced 
by  Pisistratns,  according'  to  which  all  individual  habits  became  merg«d 
into  one  animated,  complex,  and  excited  public.  Thus,  himself  gay  and 
convivial,  addicted  to  company,  wine,  and  women,  he  encouraged  show) 
and  spectacles,  and  invested  them  with  new  roagni&cence ;  he  embellished 
the  city  with  public  buildings,  and  was  the  first  to  erect  at  Athens  those 
long  colonnades — beneath  the  sbade  of  whicb,  sheltered  from  the  westeni 
suns,  that  graceful  people  were  accustomed  to  asGemble  and  eoaverse. 
The  Agora,  that  universal  home  of  the  citizens,  was  planted  by  him  wi& 
the  Oriental  planes;  and  the  groves  of  Academe,  the  immortal  baont  of 
Plato,  were  his  work.  That  celebrated  garden,  associated  with  the  gnrt6* 
ful  and  bright  remembrances  of  all  which  poetry  can  lend  to  wisdom,  was, 
before  the  time  of  Cimon,  a  waste  and  uncultivated  spot.  It  was  bis 
hand  that  intersected  it  with  walks  and  alleys,  and  that  poured  through 
its  green  retreats  the  ornamental  waters,  so  refreshing  in  those  climes, 
and  not  common  in  the  dry  Attic  soil,  which  now  meandered  in  living 
streams,  and  now  sparkled  into  fountains-  Besides  these  works  to  em- 
bellish, be  formed  others  to  fortify  the  city.  He  completed  the  citadel, 
hitherto  unguarded  on  the  south  side ;  and  it  was  from  the  Barbarian 
■poils  deposited  in  the  treasury,  that  the  expenses  of  foanding  the  long 
.walla,  afterwards  completed,  were  defrayed.'f 


t  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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■  ITleefr  Apec^diis,  and  other  passages  which  coiflblne  a  -<^arm 
feeling  6f  the  great  or  the  beautiful,  with  a  wakeful  sagacity,  ever 
thfbwiiig'  out  abundance  of  new  and  fine  observations)  convince 
ii3  that  Mr  Bulwer  might  have  supplied  a  grand  desideratum,  in 
a  book  jealously  devoted  to  Athens ;  just  as  easily  as  he  has  pro- 
dvtced  flomething'  more  resembling  a  general  history  of  Greece. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  one  or  two  of  the  very  scenes,  whose 
Bcope  we  have  presumed  to  mark,  have  been  brought  ont  pto- 
minently  and  powerfully,  in  the  volumes  before  us.  But  the 
author  has  not  filled  up  the  outline  of  these  scenes  with  all  the 
care  and  co^ousness  of  detail,  which,  in  his  hands,  might  have 
given  birth  tft  a  most  fascinating  and  finished  performance.  How 
coaM  ht,  while  the  exigencies  of  a  much  broader  plan  were  sure  to 
seduce  Mm  into  extraneous  discussions  on  such  topics  as  the 
Homeric  question,  the  Constitution  of  Sparta,  and  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy  ?  Herodotus,  so  warmly  and  righteously  ad- 
mired by  the  sound  taste  of  Mr  Bulwer — Herodotua,  almost  the 
only  writer  whose  digressions  are  uniformly  delightful — has  an 
excuse  to  plead  for  them,  which  few  other  authors  can  urge.  He 
was  an  explorer  of  various  and  distant  regions, — an  amasser  of 
foreiga  eurioffltieft, — and  naturally  eager  to  display  his  intellectual 
opulence'  before  the  gaze  of  his  countrymen.  For  a  modern  nar- 
retftT  of  the  riae  and  tall  of  Athena  there  was,  indeed,  still  much 
t>f  whatis  rich  and  rare  to  gather  and  exhibit;  but  it  was  to  be 

gotten  rather  by  digging  deep  than  by  travelling  wide,  and  under 
le  impulse  of  a  wiah  to  condenae  rather  than  to  expatiate. 
Assuredly  there  was  nothing  in  our  own  literature  to  deter 
fitom  the  attempt.     Only  two  domestic  efforts  to  disentangle  the 
Athenian  history  from  that  of  Greece — and  both  most  abortive — 
occur  to  our  recollection, 

(fee  is  the  '  History  of  Athens,'  by  Sir  William  Young,  pub- 
liriied  towarfis  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  *  corrected  and 

*  enlarged  *  in  the  third  edition,  of  date  1804.  We  should  have 
BU^dsed  it  forgotten  long  ago,  did  we  not  still  find  the  author 
puffed  as  '  the  strongest  advocate  for  the  republican  system, 

*  that  modern  times  haveproduced ;'  and  even  referred  to  by  such 
an  authority  as  Heeren.*  This  worthy  baronet  proposes  to 
himself  to  cope  with  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu.  His  work, 
he  inform!  ub,  is  '  no  light  effusion  of  mere  leisure  and 
'  literary   amusement ; ' — it  '  hath    engaged    him  ia  laborious 

*  studies ;  and  ia  the  intense  application  of  whatever  powers  of 

*  enquiry  and  inference  his  mind  hath  at  any  time  possessed  :* — 


*  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  136. 
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it  *  hath  engrossed  many  hours  of  the  best  of  bis  days ;  and, 

*  baving  first  occupied  bis  tboughts  and  pen  iu  tb^  outset  and 

*  prime  of  life, — finally,  it  is  the  result  of  bis  mature  judgment, 

*  exercised  Id  a  patient  and  impartial  reconsideration  of  all  tbat 

*  he  has  read,  of  all  tbat  be  has  observed,  and  of  all  that  he  has 
'  heretofore  thought.'  Accept,  with  gratitude,  some  of  the 
choicest  fruits  of  these  intense  thinkings  and  douigs.  <  Draco,' 
Bays  the  accurate   Sir  William,  '  by  bis  Thetmoi,  for  a  while 

*  gave  quiet  and  harmony  to  the  republic'     '  About  the  same 

*  time,*  says  this  exact  cbronologer,   '  tbat  PisistratuB  became 

*  tyrant  at  Athens,  PanietiuB  usurped  at  Leontium,  Cypselus  at 

*  Corinth,  and  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  I '  Aristagoras,  according 
to  the  same  profound  enquirer,  '  declaimed  to  the  iron  axgeml^ 

*  at  Lacedsemon ; '  and  ZacyntbuB  is  an  '  isle  of  Mgean.'  So 
much  for  the  unintermittea  labour  of  thirty  yeai's, — a  thirty 
years'  war  against  sense,  taste,  and  the  principles  of  compo- 
sition. 

The  other  is  the  second  part  of  what  the  late  Sir  William 
Drummond  called  his  '  Review  of  the  Governments  of  Sparta 

*  and  Athens,' — a  youthful  essay ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  en- 
titled  to  more  indulgence  than  the  work  of  his  mature  compeer. 
With  the  puerile  ecstasies  of  the  first  part  about  the  virtue, 
honesty,  and  morality  of  the  Spartans,  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do.  Nor  did  we  discover  any  thing  to  ffleaa  from  the  Attic 
lucubradons  of  one  who  says  of  Plutarch — '  There  are  few 

*  authors  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  upon  whose  assertions  I 

*  should  sooner  rely,  than  upon  those  of  the  biographer  of  Che- 

*  Tonsea ; '  who  rates  Cicero,  *  as  a  philosopher  equal  to  Aris- 

*  totle ; '  and  who  speaks  of  the  Athenian  orators  as  employing 

*  different  dialects,  as  their  subject  was  grave  or  trivial.'  '  It  ap- 
'  pears,'  Sir  William  Drummoud  concludes,  *  from  the  forego- 
'  ing  investigation,  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  Athenian 
'  constitution  were  patriotism,  justice,  prudence,  honour^  and 

*  moderation'  Whoever  compares  this  sweeping  sentence  with 
Uie  so-called  investigation  that  precedes  it,  will  be  at  no  loss  for 
a  companion  to  that  famous  sermon,  in  '  Jonathan  Wild, '  by  the 
^Newgate-Ordinary — the  choseo  model  of  so  many  of  our  most 
popular  preachers. 

We  should  have  liked  to  see  the  memory  of  such  rubbish  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  the  advanced  learning  and  improved  judg^ 
ment  of  the  present  generation.  Mean-while,  let  us  glance  at 
what  Mr  Bulwer  has  done. 

His  work  breaks,  of  itself,  into  two  parts — one  historical,  and 
the  other  literary.  Throughout  the  historic  portion— not  with- 
standing tliat  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  author's  political  bias— we 
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cauDOt  too  mucli  Applaud  th«  ^nenl  tone  of  modention  and 
candour.  Theorioai  parhapi,  are  iacidflatally  hinted  at,  wliicb 
enriouB  or  ill>natured  criticUm  might  lei^e  on  as  a  pretext  for 
wrangling.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that  predetermined  and 
most  vioiouH  purpoae,  bo  conapicuoua  ia  the  writings  of  LaQ> 
dor  and  certain  other  oontemporaricB,  <m  both  aides  gf  aon> 
troverted  questions,  to  press  classical  history  into  the  service  of 
partisBQ  warhre.  *  Nowhere,  '  to  quote  Mr  Bulwer's  own  just 
boast,  does  he  *  pervert  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  fusptive  iotc- 
'  rests  and  party  purposes.'  There  is  little  even  of  that  natural 
leaning,  which  the  most  stoical  writer  ia  apt  to  be  beguiled 
into,  towards  the  best  view  of  his  subject,  in  ambiguous  cases, 
that  facta  will  lo  any  degree  warrant.     His  avowed  intent  Is 

*  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  people,  without  dis- 

*  guising  the  errors  of  Athenian  institutions.'  And  if,  now  and 
then,  hia  construction  of  those  institutionB  is  just  tinged  with 
partiality,  Heaven  Icnowa  the  manifold  endeavonrs  made  by  Mit- 
ford,  and  men  more  able  than  Mitford,  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  ancient  Athens,  and  gloss  over  the  aemi-barbariam  of  her  chief 
competitor,  may  well  excuse  the  judge  for  someUmes  warm- 
ing into  the  advocate.  The  calm  flow  of  our  own  critioal  blood 
has  been  occaaioDally  quickened  by  this  argument;  and  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  we  claim  to  have  held  the  buance  pretty  even, 
and  seldom  to  have  oast  the  weight  of  private  predilections  into 
e  trembling  scale.  Mr  Bulwer  ia  fiilly  entitled  to  the  same 
praise. 

In  his  opening  chapter,  the  sketch  of  the  Fela^aos  Is  too 
slight  for  our  liking.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  me  remark, 
that  *  no  erudition  and  no  speculation  can  succeed  in  proving 

*  their  existence  in   any  part  of  the  world  prior  to  their  ap- 

*  pearance  in  Greece.*  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  their 
march  out  of  the  East  can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated; 
and  the  very  line  and  stages  of  Its  prog^ress  traced  by  infallible 
tokens.  We  have  often  delighted  to  pursue  their  trail  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  through  the  regions  of  Armenia  and 
Colahis,  by  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  the  stepping-stones 
of  the  ^gean  waters,  and  the  rugged  mountains  of  Thrace. 
Still  lest  can  we  acquiesce  in  that  hasty  sentence  on  the  Pelas- 
gian  character,  repeatedly  pronounced  by  Mr  Bulwer.  There 
ia  no  reason— as  we  have  already  hinted — to  believe  this  glori- 
ous race,  at  least  in  their  Attic  settlement,  to  have  been  *  sBva- 

*  ges,'  leading  '  a  wandering  and  unprovidential  life,'  and  *  sub- 

*  stating  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  no  abundant  soil.'  The 
author,  it  appears  to  us,  ascribes  a  great  deal  too  much  effect  to 
&Q  ^vUbing  influenM  of  foreignet^  atwi  too  little  to  Uie  in* 
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ternal  developement  of  nadve  poven  and  tendencies.  Lessons, 
no  doubt,  were  imparted  to  the  Attic  Felasgians,  from  time  to 
time,  by  visiton  from  beyond  the  seas.     Nor  can  we  discern  any 

*  striking  mystery '  in  social  improvements  so  communicated, 
fiappose  one  tribe  from  the  Eastern  cradle  of  nations  longer 
established  than  another  in  its  ultimate  seat,  and  surrounded 
with  the  advantages  of  a  fortunate  locality,  why  should  not  the 
Straggling  emigrants  of  such  a  tribe  carry  with  them  new  inven- 
tions, in  art  or  policy,  to  the  tenants  of  a  less  favoured  shore, 
without  any  right  to  tlie  improbable  merit  of  introducing  reli- 
gion, or  the  practice  of  wedlock,  or  the  habit  of  preferring  grain 
to  acorns?  With  regard  to  one  species  of  foreign  influence — 
that  exerted  by  Egypt — Mr  Bulwer  properly  characterises  it  as 

*  feint  and  evanescent.'  Yet  the  early  intrusion  of  Egyptian 
settlers  on  the  Attic  soil  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  as  a  fact— 
not  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  Greek  writers,  but  upon  the 
much  stronger,  though  more  oblique  evidence  of  some  remark- 
able traces  in  Athenian  religion,  policy,  and  art.  On  this  head 
we  agree  with  Frederick  Thiersch,  Dr  Arnold,  and  Mr  Bniwer 
himself,  rather  than  with  Mr  Keightley,  Mr  Thirlwall,  and  the 
Germans  whom  they  follow. 

The  same  chapter  contains  a  very  judicious  theory  of  the 
Greek  mythological  system ;  or,  rather,  the  opinions  there  pro- 
fessed, recommend  themselves  by  the  absence  of  theory.  Most 
writers  on  this  topic  have  rushed  post-haste  into  one  absurdity 
or  another,  by  getting  resolutely  astride  of  a  favourite  dogma. 
With  some  the  Grecian  myths  are  all  allegory ;  with  others  all 
symbolical;  with. others  all  direct  plagiarism  or  distorted  tradi- 
tion. Mr  Bulwer  sees  clearly  that,  in  their  mythology,  the 
Greeks  blended  discordant  elements  into  an  apparent  unitormity 
• — that  the  sources  and  substance  of  their  creed  were  '  various 
yet  individualized.'  One  reason  of  its  composite  and  com- 
prehensive character  he  sets  in  a  true  light :  •  The  absence 
'  of  a  priestly  caste  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  flesile 
'  and  familiar  nature  of  the  Grecian  creed,  because  there  were 

*  none  professionally  interested  in  guarding  the  purity  of  the 
'  religion,  in  preserving  to  what  it  had  borroweo,  symbolical 

*  allusions,   and  in  forbidding  the  admixture  of  new  gods  and 

*  heterogeneous  creeds.'  Here  too,  however,  we  have  to  urge 
objections.  Why  not  frankly  admit  the  identity  of  Potidonian 
(i.  e.  imported)  Athene  with  the  Neith  of  Sais  ?  And  why  *  pass 
'  over  as  palpably  absurd '  the  essential  oneness  of  their  names  ? 
We  wish  that  etymology  never  moved  on  ground  less  sure  than 
this.  Our  next  objection  is  much  graver.  Mr  Bulwer  seems 
utterly  to  discard  a  disguised  representation  of  Patriarchal  truths 
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as  one  fountain  of  the  legendary  wonders  In  the  Hellenic  Pan- 
theon. This  he  does,  we  hope,  from  no  fixed  principle  of  scep- 
ticism. But  he  may  rest  assured  that  his  notes  on  Serpent-wor- 
ship,* and  on  the  progenital  humidity,!  will  call  down  some  ec- 
clesiastical thunders — not  altogether  unmerited.  And  we  our- 
selves— in  a  more  charitable  spirit — must  beg  to  put  it  to  him, 
Whether  many  features  of  Greek  faith  and  practice  in  sacred 
matters — the  observance  of  sacrifice — the  reverence  paid  to  the 
serpent — the  great  mystery  of  the  tale  of  Prometheus — the  very 
names  of  things  and  persons  which  the  older  legends  abound 
with — may  not  be  more  reasonably  and  philosophically  derived 
from  a  dim  recollection  of  patriarchal  history,  than  by  the  aid  of 
any  other  hypothesis  ? 

We  cannot  review,  with  equal  minuteness,  every  one  of  twenty- 
five  chapters,  belonging  to  the  historical  division  of  Mr  Bulwer's 
subject.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say,  generally,  that  he  is  not 
so  happy  in  continuous  narrative,  as  in  grasping  the  prominent 
circumstances  of  any  particular  crisis,  and  throwing  upon  them 
the  illumination  of  an  intuitive  acuteness.  Thus,  in  the  first 
volume,  even  the  story  of  Theseus,  full  as  it  is  of  those  romantic 
incidents  that  were  likely  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  a  noreliat, 
is  not  told  with  much  skill  or  fervour;  whereas,  the  emergencies 
which  called  forth  the  powers  of  Solon,  and  both  the  merits  and 
defects  of  his  legisladon,  are  very  forcibly  delineated.  The  con- 
cluding observaUons  are  strikingly  correct: — 

>  SuloD,  himEelf  a  merchant,  appears  to  have  given  to  aliens  en- 
couragements in  trade  and  manufacture,  not  usual  in  that  age;  and 
most  of  their  disabilities  were  probablj'  rather  moral  or  imaginary  than 
real  and  daily  causes  of  grievance.  The  great  and  paramount  distinction 
was  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave.  No  slave  could  be  admitted  as 
a  witness  except  by  torture  ;  as  for  him  there  was  no  voice  in  the  state, 
io  for  him  there  was  no  tenderness  in  the  law.  But  though  the  slave 
night  not  avenge  himself  on  the  master,  the  system  of  slavery  avenged 
itself  on  the  state.  The  advantages  to  the  intellect  of  the  free  citizens 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  class  maintained  to  relieve  them,  from 
the  drudgeries  of  life,  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  constant  insecurity 
of  their  political  repose.  The  capital  of  the  rich  could  never  be  directed 
to  the  most  productive  of  all  channels — the  labour  of  free  competition. 
The  noble  did  not  employ  citizens — he  purchased  slaves.  Thus  the 
commonwealth  derived  the  least  possible  advantage  from  his  wealth ;  it 
did  not  flow  through  the  heart  of  the  republic,  employing  the  idle,  and 
Jeeding  the  poor.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  inequalities  of  for- 
tune were  sternly  visible  and  deeply  felt.     The  rich  man  had  no  counec- 
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tion  with  the  poor  man— the  poor  niKi  hated  him  for  a  wealth  of  whidi 
ha  did  not  (aa  in  statw  wh«r«  slHTcry  doei  not  exist)  shara  the  bleetinga 
—purchasing  by  labour  tbe  advantages  of  fortune.  Hence  the  distinc> 
tion  of  classes  defied  the  hsrmoDizing  effect!  of  popular  legislation.  The 
rich  were  exposed  to  unjust  and  constant  exactions ;  and  society  was  ever 
liable  to  be  disorganized  by  attacks  upon  property.  There  was  an  eter- 
nal stm^le  between  the  jealousies  of  the  popniace  and  the  fears  of  tbe 
wealthy  j  and  many  of  the  disorders  which  modem  historians  inconsi- 
derately ascribe  to  the  institutions  of  freedom,  were  in  reality  the  growth 
of  the  existence  of  slavery.' 

So,  likewiBe,  in  the  second  volume,  the  passages  most  credit- 
able to  the  author  are  those  id  which  he  sketches  the  position  of 
Themistocles,  at  the  period  of  his  flight  to  Persia,  and  depicts 
the  age  of  Pericles.     The  latter  opens  with  great  vigour ; — 

<  In  the  age  of  Pariclea  there  is  that  which  seems  to  excite,  in  order 
to  disappoint,,  curiosity.  We  are  full?  impressed  with  tbe  brilliant  va- 
riety  of  his  gifts — with  tbe  inSuence  he  exercised  over  his  times.  He 
stands  in  the  midst  of  great  and  immortal  names,  at  the  close  of  a  heroic, 
and  yet  in  the  sudden  meridian  of  a  civilized  age.  And  scarcely  dues  he 
recede  from  our  gaze  ere  all  the  evils  which  only  his  genius  could  keep 
aloof,  gather  and  close  around  the  city  ivbich  it  was  the  object  of  bis 
life,  not  less  to  adorn  as  for  feetiral,  than  to  crown  as  for  command,  ft 
is  almost  as  if,  with  Pericles,  her  very  youth  departed  from  Athens. 
Yet,  to  scanty  are  our  det«ils  and  historical  materials,  that  tbe  life  of  this 
Burpriiing  man  is  rather  illuatratod  by  the  genar»t  light  of  the  times  than 
by  tbe  blaze  of  bis  own  genius.  His  military  aohieremeots  are  not 
dazzling.  No  relics,  save  a  few  bold  expressions,  remain  of  tbe  eloquence 
which  awed  or  soothed,  excited  or  restrained,  the  most  difficult  audience 
in  the  world.  It  is  partly  by  analyzing  the  works  of  his  contemporaries 
— partly  by  noting  the  rise  of  the  whole  people — and  partly  by  bringing 
together,  and  moulding  into  a  whole,  the  scattered  masses  of  bis  ambi- 
tious and  thoughtful  policy,  that  we  alone  can  gauge  and  measure  the 
proportions  of  the  master-spirit  of  the  time.  The  age  of  Pericles  is  the 
Bole  historian  of  Pericles.' 

Equity,  perhaps,  demands  that  we  should  refer  to  some  ex- 
amples of  Mr  Bulwer's  propensity)  slight  as  it  is,  to  deal  a  little 
too  tenderly  with  the  people  of  Athens.  Preceded  by  the  re- 
doubtable knight,  Sir  William  Young,  and  with  the  concurrence, 
in  part,  of  Mr  Thirlwsll,  be  defends  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
to  their  series  of  great  deliverers, — Miltiades,  ArisHdec,  Themi«- 
toclsB,  and  Cimon.  We  believe,  however,  that  no  sophistry  of 
ingenious  advocates  will  ever  oounteraot  the  spontaneouji,  and 
all  but  universal,  emotion  of  educated  men  with  regard  to  those 
signal  instances  of  public  ingratitude.  Let  us  confess  that  we 
are  possibly  unacquainted  wiu  the  whole  secret  history  of  the 
transaclieiM  which  iasved  in  the  suooHure  banishment  of  these 
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IjensAwtors  ta  thetr  csuntry.    Y«t  we  luraly  sn  eodngb  to  miutSy 

us  that,  under  a  republican  govern m en t,  th«  blind  and  enviotu 
folly  of  the  multitude  will  uaualty  ratli«r  face  the  chanee  of  dan- 
ger, and  eut  off  the  bstt  source*  of  strengtb,  than  endure  the 
contact  of  individual  superiority,  founded  upon  whatever  ground* 
of  genius  or  virtue.  The  same  feeling  is  alive,  at  this  day,  in 
the  only  oountry  where  education  is  decriad  as  a  privilege,  and 
knowledge  hated  as  a  badge  of  aristocracy.  Moreover,  any  as* 
sistance  to  his  reasoning,  derived  by  Mr  Uulwer  from  the  uncer- 
tainty that  hangs  about  single  cases,  fails  him  when  he  approaches 
an  abstract  principle.  With  some  ancientand  some  modern  pre- 
ouriors — Sir  William  Young  again  making  ona  of  them — he 
seeks  to  extenuate  the  shabby  policy  of  Ostracism.  But  this 
policy,  wherever  enforced— at  Athens,  Argos,  Megara,  Mitetos, 
Of  Syracuse — was  nothing  better  than  the  craven  trick  of  a  mere 
numerical  majority.  If  direoted  against  Bolitory  eminence,  it 
wa>,*at  best,  a  blunt  confession  of  the  weakness  mherent  in  de- 
mocracies. If  employed  for  the  removal  of  one  of  two  conspi- 
cuous rivals,  what  was  it  but  an  imperfect  sagacity,  or  a  defective 
constitution,  compelled  to  the  rude  expedient  of  crushing  one 
party,  instead  of  turning  both  to  the  advantage  of  the  common- 
wealth  ?  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Bulwer  that  a  practice,  prop 
bably  introduced  at  Athens  by  the  artful  Clisthenes,  grew  out  of 
'  the  excesses  of  the  tyrannical  principle.'  Nor  do  we  deem  it  a 
fair  statement  that  *  as  the  republic  strengthened,  and  the  popular 
*  power  increased,  the  custom  of  Ostracism  was  superseded.' 
liiucydides  couples  an  allusion  to  its  last  victim  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  '  depravity  and  baseness '  ■  of  the  state.  At  the  time 
when  Ostracism  went  out  of  fashion  the  people  were  as  ripe  as 
ever  for  such  mischief.  They  changed  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  great  men,  but  not  the  tenor  of  their  dealings.  Ostracism 
really  received  its  final  blow  from  the  adroit  hand  of  Alcibiades. 
It  was  only  too  much  honoured  in  its  executioner ;  but  he  after- 
wards discovered,  to  his  cost,  that  the  spirit  of  the  thing  could 
survive  it»  externals. 

Mr  Bulwer's  narrative,  as  far  as  the  volumes  now  published 
carry  it,  closes  with  the  return  of  Pericles  from  the  Siege  of 
Samos,  B.  c.  440.  We  shall  dismiss  it  with  a  short  list  of  pas- 
sages  which  may  deserve  the  author's  reconsideration. 

Should  It  not  have  been  marked  that  Lobeck  bad  no  right  to 
construe  the  words  of  Herodotus  (I.  30}  into  an  assertion  of 
hostilities    between    the    inhabitants    of  Athens  and  those  of 
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Eleusis  ?  Herodotns  speaks  of  a  battle  tit  Eleusia,  but  not  affoiml! 
the  Bkusinians. — (Balwer,  I.  57). 

The  A^enians  can  bardly  be  said  to  hare  '  passed  existence 

*  in  an  almost  perpetual  circle  of  festivals  and  holidays.'  Tbey 
bad  about  SOO  business-days  in  tbe  year. — {Snd.  7S). 

The  term  Panhellenes,  in  the  Iliad,  is  just  tantamouot  to  the 
term  Hellenes  (compare  ■na.mx,'"^^  Il>  H.  327).  And  ve  do 
not  perceive  that  '  in  tbe  Odyssey  the  Hellenic  name  is  no 

*  longer  limited  to  the  dominion  of  Achilles." — {Ibid.  103). 

Does  Mr  Bulwer  express  a  well-weighed  opinion  when  he 
says,*—*  If  under  the  exordium  of  tbe  Iliad  there  lurk  no  typi~ 
'  cal  signiticaUon,  the  exordium  is  scarce  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
'  ject.    For  the  wrath  of  Achilles  did  not  bring  upon  the  Greeks 

*  woes  more  mighty  than  the  ordinary  course  of  war  would  have 
'destined  them  to  endure?'  In  Homeric  commentaries,  to  flee 
to  a  typical  meaning  has  commonly  been  the  last  refuge  of  im- 
becility. Nor — happily  for  the  cause  of  wholesome  criticism — 
will  the  present  plea  for  so  hazardous  a  procedure  hold  good. 
The  woes  resulting  from  the  wrath  of  Achilles  were  not  ordinary, 
according  to  previous  Greek  experience  in  the  Trojan  War.  It 
was  his  secession  that  gave  scope  and  energy  to  the  arms  of 
Troy.f  A  mere  chronicler,  with  no  license  of  poetical  fancy, 
might  well  have  afiSrmed  that  it 

'  Hurl'd  to  PJuto's  gloomy  reign 


Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  twe.' 

At  p.  337  of  volume  first]  for  '  a  phratry  contained  three  genea 
'  or  clans,'  read  thirty.  Again,  c'urayyeyJa  does  not  signify  offence, 
but  accusation.— {Ibid.  350).  Not  ^fimr  periodical  meetings  of 
the  public  assembly  bore  the  name  of  Curia,  but  only  the^rst  of 
them. — {Ibid.  351).  Frigid  appears  to  us  a  strange  epithet  to 
eouple  with  the  grace  of  Horace. — {Ibid.  386).  Crcesus  was 
allied  by  marriage,  not  by  blood,  with  Astyages. — {Ibid.  417). 
On  the  other  band,  Darius  was  not  '  a  stranger  to  the  blood'  of 
Cyrus  tlie  Great,  being  bis  third  cousin  once  removed—a.  degree 
of  consanguinity  quite  intelligible  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed. — 
(Ibid.  421),  It  was  not  the  temple  of  '  the  great  Persian  deity' 
that  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  Sardis,  and  could  not  have 
been  so,  though  the  goddess  Cybele,  whose  temple  it  was,  was 
revered  by  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Lydians. — (^Ibid.  457), 
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Pauaanias  did  not  obbun  a  t&ith  of  the  produce  in  eacL  aiddo 
of  plunder  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  but  ten  samples  of  eacli  ar- 
ticle.— {Vol.  II.  225).  And  Thucydldesj  to  whom  Mr  Bulwer 
appeals,  nowbere  says  of  tbat  connoander  tbat  he  was  on  a  first 
trial  '  acquitted  of  treason  with  the  Persians,  not  so  much  from 
'  the  de/iciency  as  from  the  abundance  of  proof  but  the  precise 
contrary. — (^Ibid-  265).  Finally,  we  wonder  that  tbe  author 
should  give  up  to  *  modern  scepticism'  aa  '  a  fable'  tbe  lashing 
aud  fettering  of  the  Hellespbnt  by  Xerxes."  Why  should 
Herodotus  not  find  credit  for  a  story  so  perfectly  iu  keeping  with 
the  character  of  a  passionate  barbarian?  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  Mitford  should  reject  such  naughty  anecdotes  of  a 
crowned  head.  That  need  not  prevent  Mr  Bulwer,  and  eke  Mr 
Thirlwall,  from  collating  with  the  account  of  the  Greek  annalist 
tlie  following  morsel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diary  on  board  a 
Lighthouse  yacht : — '  The  placid  state  of  the  sea  (in  the  Sound 
'  of  Mull)  is  very  different  from  what  I  have  seen  it,  when  six 

*  stout  rowers  could  scarce  give  a  boat  headway  through  the  con- 
'  flicting  tides.  These  fits  of  violence  so  much  surprised  and 
'  ofiended  a  body  of  the  Camerons,  who  were  bound  upon  some 

*  expedition  to  Mull,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the  quietness 

*  of  lake-navigadon,  that  they  drew  their  dirks  and  began  to  stab 

*  the  waves ;'  t  unconscious,  we  dare  affirm,  tbat  they  were  at  that 
moment  illustrating  the  text  of  Herodotus  the  Halicarnassian. 

Proceed  we  now  to  tlie  four  or  five  chapters  on  the  more  con- 

fenial  topics  of  art,  philosophy,  and  literature,  which  the  author 
as  scattered  among  his  political  aud  historic  lucubrations.  With- 
in  the  literary  portion  of  this  survey,  which  more  immediately 
attracts  us,  and  is  in  itself  finished  with  most  care,  are  compre- 
hended Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Herodotus,  and  other  names 
not  Intimately  connected  with  Athens.  Our  notice  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  account  given  of  dramatic  poetry — as  a  subject  pre- 
eminently Attic. 

The  grand  steps  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  tragedy  are 
tracked  out,  on  the  whole,  with  laudable  precision.  Thus,  it  is 
well  observed,  that  tbe  organic  shape  of  the  drama  sprang  from  a 
successful  attempt  to  combine  the  properties  of  epic  and  of  lyric 
song.  Equally  just  is  the  remark  that  '  Thespis  did  much  to 
'  create  a  stage,  little  to  create  tragedy,  in  the  proper  acceptation 

*  of  the  word.'  And  the  claims  of  his  disciple  Phrvnichus, 
who  '  was  a  poet,' — who  '  saw,  though  perhaps  dimly  and  imper- 
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*  feetly,  the  new  career  opened  to  hia  vt,  and  may  be  said  to 

*  hare  breathed  the  immortal  spirit  into  the  mere  mechasical 

*  forms,' — who  *  took  tragedy  from  the  Satyr  and  placed  it  under 
'  the  protection  of  the  MiiBei  when^  forsaking  the  humours  of  the 

*  rustic  farce,  he  selected  a  solemn  subject  from  the  serious 
'  legends  of  the  most  rivid  of  all  mythologies,  breathed  into  the 

*  familiar  measures  of  the  chorus  the  grandeur  and  sweetness  of 

*  the  lyrto  ode,  and  borrowed  his  tale  from  Homer  and  his  melody 
'  from  Anacreon;' — the  claims  of  this  marrellotis  improver  are 
boldly  vindicated,  Peradventure  it  had  not  been  amiss  expressly 
to  combat,  under  this  head,  the  preposterous  fancies  of  Bishop 
Bloomfield,*  and  to  adduce  from  Herodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aris- 
totle, and  even  Plutarch  and  Suidas,  convincing  proofs  of  the 
genius  of  Phrynlchus.  On  one  or  two  other  points  a  gp-eater 
plenitude  or  exactness  of  detail  would  have  been  no  bad  exchange 
tor  the  pains  Mr  Bulwer  has  bestowed  on  certain  non-attio  spe- 
eulations.  Thus  he  seems  inclined  to  disconnect  all  the  Diony- 
sian  festivals  of  Attica,  in  their  actual  occurrence,  from  the 
vintage-season .f  But  the  month  Poseideon  (December),  in 
which  the  rural  feast  of  Bacchus  was  celebrated,  was  a  time  of 
vintage  Jn  that  region, — as  at  this  hour  the  Tokay  grapes  are 
allowed  to  hang  ungnthered  until  they  are  frozen,  and  often 
covered  with  snow.  Even  in  the  month  Gamelion  (Janaary), 
the  true  date  of  the  Leneean  festival,  some  reserved  vines  were 
stripped  of  their  bunches,  whose  spirited  must,  improved  by  the 
breath  of  winter,  was  called  ambrosia  by  the  ancients.     The 

Eernsal  of  one  of  Boeckh's  recent  Dissertations  would  likewise 
ave  prevented  the  repetition  of  a  common  error  as  to  the  nnm- 
bert  (in  reality ^/Wr)  and  time  of  the  Bacchanalian  feasts;  and 
would  have  supplied  some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  dramatic 
entertainments  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

And  would  it  not  have  been  right  to  investigate  more  closely, 
and  to  chronicle  more  fully,  than  the  author  has  done,  the  growth 
of  the  famous  and  prolific  Dithyramb  ?  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  thing  more  fnteresttng  in  the  whole  compass  of  literary  an- 
tiquities. At  first  it  is  a  generic  name  of  Dionysian  song,  bor- 
rowed from  an  epithet  of  the  god  himself,  and  embracing  all  the 
lobacchic,  Phallic,  Ithyphallic,  and  other  varieties.  The  country 
population,  pressed  in  rude  masks  and  skins — a  diagaise  fur- 
nisned  by  the  goats  and  rams  they  sacrifice — extol  their  favourite 
divinity  with  shouts  and  ragged  strains.     Then,  as  the  Bacoha- 
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nalian  ritual  becomea  more  tolemn  aod  auguit,  the  Dithyramb 
BEsumeB  a  more  regatar  and  lofty  character.  It  breaki  on  from 
the  PhalUc  riot  and  is  adopted  into  g;reat  townq.  It  is  performed 
by  a  select  chorus,  moving  in  a  circle  round  the  altar.  In  the 
Ionian  and  .^^lic  cities,  however,  there  still  adhere  to  tt  insignia 
of  its  origin.  The  deeds  and  gifts  of  Bacchus  are  still  chanted. 
There  are  anoient  mummings  and  satyr-masks,  emblematic  at 
once  of  a  revelling  people  and  of  mythic  deities.  A  leader 
(E-idtx"")  invokes  the  Oeniut  of  the  Vine,  and  relates  a  tale  of 
his  adventures.  The  chorus  interrupt  him  with  jubilant  verse 
and  imitative  dances.  The  metre  k  trochaic  tetrameter;  the 
music  bursts  in  Phrygian  measures  from  the  pipe. 

The  citizens  of  Dorio  towns,  drawing  a  broad  line  between 
themselves  and  the  surrounding  villagers,  express  ^eir  natural 
temperament  In  a  graver  strain.  They  drop  the  rustic  masks, 
and  the  chwus  of  satyrs  is  converted  Into  a  chorus  of  men. 
Frolic  is  thrown  into  the  background,  and  high  exploits  are  cele- 
brated. Thus  might  such  places  as  Corinth,  Phlius,  and  Sicyon, 
boast  of  having  early  exhioited  some  rudiments  of  tragedy.  It 
vas  sasy  for  them,  with  this  tendency,  even  to  forget  Bacchus  and 
to  introduce  other  heroes.  Hence  the  tragic  chorutes  of  Sicyon 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  book  of  Herodotus.  These  were  strikingly 
distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  the  Dithyramb  by  the 
want  of  satyrs ;  and  from  the  ordinary  class  of  lyric  cl^oial  effu- 
sions by  the  presence  of  an  Exarchon,  discharging  his  indepen- 
dent fuDCtion  amid  the  voices  and  steps  of  the  inferior  persons  of 
the  band. 

Arion  the  Methymnsean  regulated  the  choric  dance  and  gave 
It  the  andstrophic  movement.  But  he  did  much  more.  He 
blended  the  two  forms  of  Dithyrambic  exhibition.  He  kept  the 
man-chorus,  but  either  relieved  them  with  an  accompaniment  of 
satyrs,  or  contrived  that  they  should  change  into  that  appearance  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  piece.  Earnestness  and  gravity  were  thus 
mixed  up  with  the  mirth  of  festal  orgies.  Perhaps  the  sombre 
side  of  the  character  of  Bacchus,  the  Oriental  idea  of  a  suffer^ 
ing  god,  imprinted  itself  upon  his  conceptions.  Hence  he  found 
admission  at  once  for  the  grotesque  satyrs  into  Doric  cities,  and 
for  the  seriousness  of  some  of  his  representations  into  seats  of  the 
Ionic  and  ^olian  tribes.  In  the  Dorian  Corinth,  for  example, 
he  first  established  this  new  and  complex  kind  of  Dithyramb,  and 
baptised  it  with  the  old  nwne.  Herodotus  means  nothing  more 
by  an  expression  to  which  some  have  objected.*     Hellanicus, 
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I^caardnu,  tfie  SoltidiBSt  on  Pindar,  and  Suidos,  also  b^ar  tes&~ 
mony  to  hia  improreinents.  The  greatness  of  his  influence  is 
prored  by  the  subsemietit  prevalence  of  tlie  Doric  dialect,  as 
used  by  him,  in  the  Dithyramb  of  all  places,  and  down  to  the 
latest  times. 

After  this  eminent  minstrel  the  task,  of  Thespis  was  easy.  To 
the  primitive  Attic  Dithyramb  he  gave  the  shape  invented  by 
Arion.  Out  of  the  Leader  or  Ezarchon,*  belonging  to  tbe 
chorus,  he  bsUoned  an  actor,  separate  from  the  ehorns,  to  recite 
and  gesticulate  a  mythic  tale.  Tfans  diidogue — in  so  far  as  an 
interchange  of  words  between  the  solitary  actor  and  the  detached 
chorus  can  be  called  so — took  its  rise.  And  at  this  point  tlie 
history  of  Ditbyrambic  and  of  tra^c  poetry,  which  has  thus  fiir 
been  united,  divides.  Then  came  Phrynichus  with  his  improved 
plots — then  j^schylus,  with  real  stage  dialogue ;  and  all  the  other 
additions,  external  and  internal^  that  originated  in  his  wonderful 
genius. 

.^SschyluB  fares  well  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Bulwer.  He  is  even 
too  favourable  to  diat  mighty  poet  when  he  represents  bim  ae 
introducing  '  the  dark  doctrine  of  fatality.'  f  Homer — to  whom 
.^Eachylus  owed  so  much  in  other  matters — seems  also  to  have 
given  him  the  hint  of  that  tremendous  creed.  Remember, 
among  a  hundred  passages,  the  wailing  ghost  of  Fatroclus: — 

tiu  fuv  inf 
ain^sX""'  ffTwyifn,  ATtp  >ax^  ytai6iisy6r  trig,  f 
<  Round  me  has  yawn'd  the  digmal  &te 
That  reckons  from  my  birth  its  date  I ' 

Delighted,  however,  we  were  to  find  Mr  Bulwer  rect^tlsing 
the  occasional  soJinea»  which  has  been  so  often  overlooked  in  die 
first  great  tragedian ;  and  quoting,  in  illustration  of  this  attribute, 
that  exquisite  portrait  of  bereaved  Menelaua,  after  tbe  flight  of 
Helen,  §  which  we  have  constantly  cited  for  the  same  purpose. 
We  wish  he  had  added,  and  translated,  the  sacrifice  of  Ipfai- 
genia.|| 

^schylus  and  his  immediate  successor  are  finely  contrasted  in 
the  following  sentences : — 

*  A  great  error  has  been 'committed  fay  those  who  class  jEechylm  and. 
Sophocles  together  as  belonging'  to  the  same  era,  and  refer  both  to  the 
age  of  Ferides,  because  each  was  living  while  Pericles  was  in  power. 
*     *     *     The  Athenian  rivals  were  formed  under  the  ibflnences  of 


•  See  Aristot.  Poet.  cap.  4.  f  Vol,  II.  p.  93. 

t  U.  i-.  78.  §  JEsch.  Agwn.  400.  fl  Ibid.  185. 
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very  difierent  g;eneratioi>B,  and  if  ^^chylua  lived  through  a  considersble 
porhioD  of  the  career  of  the  j'ounger  Sophocles,  the  accident  of  longevity 
by  no  means  warrants  us  to  consider  them  the  children  of  the  same  age 

— the  creatures  of  the  same  influences,  ^schylua  belonged  to  the  race 
and  the  period  from  which  emei^ed  Themistoclee  and  AristideB — Sopho* 
cleB  to  those  which  produced  Phidias  and  Pericles.  Sophocles  indeed, 
in  the  calmness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  symmetry  and  stateliness  of 
his  genius,  might  almost  be  entitled  the  Pericles  of  poetry.  And  astbe 
etatesnmn  was  called  the  Olympian,  not  from  the  headlong  vehemence, 
but  the  serene  majesty  of  his  strength  ;  so  of  Sophocles  ^so  it  may  be 
said  that  his  power  is  visible  in  his  repose,  and  his  thunders  roll  from 
the  depth  of  a  clear  sky.'|     •     •     • 

'  A  drawback  to  our  admiration  of  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  is  the 
comparison  it  involuntarily  courts  with  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus. 
Both  ore  examples  of  fortitude  under  suffering — of  the  mind's  conflict 
with  its  &te.  In  either  play  a  dreary  waste,  a  savage  solitude,  constitute 
the  scene.  But  the  towering  sublimity  of  the  Prometheus  dwarfs  into 
littleness  every  image  of  hero  or  demi-god  with  which  we  contrast  it. 
What  are  the  chorus  of  mariners,  and  the  astute  Ulysses,  and  the  boyish 
generosity  of  Neoptolemus  P — what  is  the  lonely  cave  on  the  shores  of 
LemnoE  ? — what  the  high-hearted  old  warrior,  witb  his  torturing  wound, 
and  bis  sacred  bow? — what  are  all  these  to  the  vast  Titan  whom  the 
£ends  chain  to  the  rock  beneath  which  roll  the  rivers  of  bell,  for  whom 
the  danghtN^  of  Ocean  are  ministers,  to  whose  primeval  birth  the  gods 
of  Olympus  are  the  upstarts  of  a  day,  whose  soul  is  the  treasure-house 
of  a  secret  which  threatens  the  realm  of  Heaven,  and  for  whose  unima- 
ginable doom  Earth  reels  to  its  base,  all  the  might  of  Divinity  is  put 
forth,  and  Hades  itself  trembles  as  it  receives  its  indomitable  and  awful 
guest  I  •  •  "  In  the  contrast  between  the  Philoctetes  and  the 
Prometheus  is  condensed  the  contrast  between  ^schylus  and  Sophocles. 
They  are  both  poets  of  the  highest  conceivable  order;  but  the  one  seems 
almost  above  appeal  to  our  affections — his  tempestuous  gloom  appals  the 
imagination,  the  vivid  glare  of  his  thoughts  pierces  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  intellect,  but  it  is  only  by  accident  that  he  strikes  upon  the 
heart.  The  other,  in  his  grandest  flights,  remembers  that  men  main 
his  audience,  and  seems  to  feel  as  if  art  lost  the  bi-eath  of  its  life  when 
aspiring  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  human  intellect  and  human  passions. 
The  difFercnce  between  the  creations  of  jEschylus  and  Sophocles  is  like 
the  difference  between  the  Satan  of  Milton  and  the  Macbeth  of  Shak- 
speare.'t 

The  whole  existing  plays  of  ^^chylus  and  Sophocles — for 
Euripides  does  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  present  volumes 
— are  analyzed  at  greater  or  less  length  by  Mr  Bulwer.  We 
like  best  his  skeleton  of  that  inimitable  drama — on  which  no  one 
could  write  tamely — the  '  CEdipus  Tyrannus.'     It  is  gracefully 


t  Vol,  II.  p.  621.  t  Ibid.  587. 
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bedecked  with  a  few  poeUcal  versions;  sad  diiose  yearnings  of 
fiUlierly  tendamaM,  towards  the  close,  never  equalled  ezoept  by 
Shakspeare,  have  not  been  forgotten  i — 

'«w'  i  (ihi  itfwv  f»«r{'»  omnri{  tit',  hw-    m.  t,  K 

'  For  tn^  £ite,  let  it  pass  !  My  children)  Creon  I  - 

My  sona — nay,  they  the  bitter  wants  of  life 

May  masteiv— <Aey  are  Mbn  I — my  girU-~my  darlings — 

Why,  never  sate  I  at  my  honeebold  board 

Withoat  their  blessed  looks — our  rery  bread 

We  brake  together; — thou'lt  be  kind  to  them 

For  my  sake,  Creon — and  (O  latest  prayer  [) 

Let  me  but  touch  them — feel  them  with  theae  hands, 

And  pour  BUch  sorrow  as  may  speak  farewell 

O'er  ills  that  must  be  theire  1     By  thy  pure  line — 

Far  thine  is  pure — do  this,  sweet  prince.     Methinks 

I  should  not  miss  these  eyes,  could  I  but  touch  them. 

What  shall  I  say  to  mo^e  thee  ? 

Sobs  1— And  do  I, 
Oh,  do  I  hear  my  sweet  ones  ?     Hast  thou  sent, 
In  mercy  sent,  my  children  to  my  arms  ? 
Speak— speak — I  do  not  dream  ! 

Creon.  They  are  thy  children, 

I  would  not  shut  thee  from  the  dear  delight 
In  the  old  time  they  gave  thee. 

(Edipus.  Blessings  on  thee ! 

For  this  one  mercy  mayst  thou  find  above 
A  kinder  God  than  I  have  1     Ye — where  are  ye  7 
My  children— come  I— nearer  and  nearer  yet  1 ' 

There  is  also  a  good  criticism,  and  a  good  translation  (here 
and  there  a  little  overdone),  of  the  great  scene  ia  another  So- 
phoclean  tragedy : — 

'  Ajax  appears  again.  His  possions  are  now  calm  and  concentrated, 
but  thev  lead  him  on  to  death.  He  has  been  shamed,  dishonoured, — he 
has  made  himself  a  mockery  to  his  foes.  Nobly  to  live  or  nobly  to  die 
is  the  sole  choice  of  a  brave  mau.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
temperament,  that  the  personages  of  the  Greek  poetry  ever  bid  a  last, 
lingering,  and  half  reluctant  farewell  to  the  sun.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent fulness  of  life  in  those  children  of  the  beautiful  Hellas :  the  sun  is 
to  them  as  a  familiar  friend — the  affliction  or  the  terror  of  Hades  is  in 
the  thought  that  its  fields  are  sunless.  The  orb  which  animated  their 
temperate  heaven,  which  ripened  their  fertile  earth,  in  which  they  saw 
the  type  of  eternal  youth,  of  surpassing  beauty,  of  incarnate  poetry — 
human  in  its  ^sociations,  and  yet  divine  in  its  nature — is  equally  be- 
loved and  equally  to  be  mourned  by  the  maiden  tenderness  of  Antigone, 
or  the  sullen  majesty  of  Ajax,  In  a  Cbaldiean  poem  the  hero  would 
have  bid  farewell  ta  th^  stars.  '        ;         •       ', 
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'  It  U  thus  thftC  ^ax  concludes  bU  celebrated  eoliloqay  :^^ 
.<  And  tbOQ  tbat  inak'st  bigh  heaven  thy  cbariot'Conrse, 

0  Sun  I — when  gaiing  on  my  father^land, 
DnkTT  back  thy  golden  rein,  and  tell  my  woea 
To  the  old  man,  my  father — and  to  her 

Who  noned  me  at  her  bosom,  my  poor  mother  I 
There  will  be  wailing  throngb  the  echoing  walls 
When — bnt  away  with  thoughta  like  these  I — the  hour 
Brings  on  tbe  ripening  deed.     Death,  death,  look  on  me, 
Did  I  say  death  ?  it  was  a  waste  of  words  i 
We  shall  be  friends  hereafter. 

'Tis  the  DAY, 
I*resent  and  breathing  round  me,  and  the  car 
Of  the  sweet  sun,  that  never  shall  again 
Receive  my  greeting  I  henceforth  time  is  sunless, 
And  day  a  thing  that  is  not  I — Beautiful  light, 
My  Salamis — my  country — and  tbe  floor 
Of  roy  dear  household-hearth — and  thou,  bright  Athens, 
Thou — for  thy  sons  and  I  were  boys  together^ 
Fountains  and  rivers,  and  ye  Trojan  plains, 

1  loved  ye  as  my  fosterers — fiire  ye  well  I 

Take  in  these  words,  the  last  earth  hears  from  Ajax — 

All  else  unspoken,  in  a  spectre  land 

I'll  whisper  to  tbe  dead  [ ' 
We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  annexing  another  specimen 
of  criticism  on  a  well-known  stroke  of  art  in  the  Electra : — 

'  At  length  the  pretended  Phocians  enter,  bearing  tbe  supposed  ashee 
of  Orestes ;  the  chief  of  the  train  addresses  himself  to  Electro,  and  this 
is  the  most  dramatic  and  touching  scene  in  tbe  whole  tragedy.  When 
the  um  containing,  as  she  believes,  tbe  dust  of  her  brother,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Electra,  we  con  well  overleap  time  and  space,  and  see  be- 
fore us  the  great  actor  who  brought  the  rehcs  of  his  own  son  upon  tbe 
stage,  and  shed  no  mimic  sorrows — we  can  welt  picture  the  emotions 
that  circle  round  the  vast  audience — pity  itself  being  mingled  with  the 
conscionsness  to  which  the  audience  alone  are  admitted,  tbat  lamenta- 
tion will  soon  be  replaced  by  joy,  and  tbat  the  living  Orestes  is  before 
his  sister.  It  is  by  a  most  subtle  and  delicate  art  that  Sophocles  per- 
mits this  stmggle  between  present  pain  and  anticipated  pleasure,  and 
carries  on  the  passion  of  the  spectators  to  wait  breathlessly  the  moment 
when  Orestes  shall  be  discovered.  We  now  perceive  why  the  poet  at 
once)  in  the  opening  of  tbe  play,  announced  to  us  the  existence  and  re- 
turn  of  Orestes — why  he  disdained  the  vulgar  source  of  interest,  the 
gross  suspense  we  should  have  felt,  if  we  had  shared  the  ignorance  of 
Electra,  and  not  been  admitted  to  the  secret  we  impatiently  longto  be 
communicated  to  her.  In  this  scene,  our  superiority  to  Electra,  in  the 
knowledge  we  possess,  retines  and  softens  our  compassion,  blending  it 
with  hope.  And  most  beautifully  here  does  Sophocles  remove  far 
from  xu  the  thought  of  the  hard  hatred  that  bitnerto  animatfis  the 
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iiHnimer— the  ■trong,  prond  tpirit  u  melted  >wsj— the  woman  and  the 
aister  alone  appew.  He  whom  abe  bad  land  moot  deariy  than  a  mo- 
ther—whom  she  bad  mined,  and  saTsd,  and  prayed  for,  n  "  a  nothing  " 
in  her  handa  t  and  the  last  rites  it  bad  not  been  hers  to  pajy  He  had 
been 

"  Bj  Btiangen  bononred,  and  by  strangers  mourned." 
All  things  had  vanished  with  him — "  vanished  in  a  day  "— ^  vanished  as 
by  a  hurricane  "—she  is. left  with  her  foes  alone.     "Admit  me"(she 
cries)  "  to  thy  refuge — make  r6om  for  me  in  thy  home." 

'  Id  these  lanientations,  the  cold,  classic  drama  eeems  to  warm  into 
actual  life.  Art,  exquisite  because  invisible,  nnitee  ns  at  once  with  im- 
perishable nature — we  are  no  longer  delighted  with  poetry — we  are 
weeping  with  Truth.' 

Agreeable  it  is  to  know,  that  one  who  Bees  and  shows,  with 
such  clear  vision,  the  subtle  charms  of  poesy,  intends  to  touch 
on  Love,  as  an  element  of  the  Grecian,  female' charfloter.  We 
have  our  own  notions  on  that  theme,  and  shall  wait  lo  eamparc 
them  hereafter  witli  Mr  Bulwer's.  Mean-while  we  ahallngges^ 
as  before,  a  few  points  for  reconsideration. 

In  the  trial  of  Orestes,*  we  hold  with  Miiller,  that  the  woles" 
are  equal  bejbre  the  presiding  goddess  gives  her  ballot  for  acquit- 
tal. '  Compare  the  future  itac^aoiiai  (v.  705}  witJb  r.  723.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  right  significance  of  the  calcuha  Mintrvas.  It 
means — when  judgments  are  balanced,  mercy  is  wisdom. 

Sophocles,  as  reported  by  Atheneeus,  seems  to  us  to  insinuate 
most  correctly  that  j'Eschylus  was  not  so  great  an  arttit  as  him- 
self.   We  cannot  concede  to  Mr  Bulwer  that  this  is  the  i** criticism 

*  of  ignorance.' +     Says  Mr  Bulwer: — '  ^Ischylus  is  artful'as  a 

*  dramatist  to  be  read,  Sophocles  as  a  dramatist  to  be  acted.'  On 
this  rery  principle,  jEschyhis  was  an  inferior  artist.  He  wrote, 
as  he  was  perfectly  aware,  for  a  non-reading  public. 

'  Longinus,'  says  the  autbor,  *  rightly  considers  patftoa  a  part 

*  of  the  sublime,  for  pity  ought  to  elevate  us'  %  The  patkoi  of 
Longinus  is  passion,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  pity,  as 
one  source  of  the  interest  awakened  by  the  tragic  Muse. 

Comedy  still  demands  some  words.  But  since  Aristophanes 
is  merely  approached  by  Mr  Bulwer,  in  the  part  of  his  work 
now  published,  we  must  tarry  for  the  promised  sequel. 

The  accomplished  autbor  will  pardon  us  for  closing  the  present 
paper  with  a  protest  against  certain  peculiarities  of  idiom,  which 
we  were  sorry  to  find  countenanced  by  so  popular  a  pen.  A  few 
of  these  may  plead  in  their  behalf  the  rare  authority  of  old  writers 


'  ^scb.  Eumen.  722.  ^  Vol.  II.  688.  |  Ibid.  586. 
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in  our  tongue,  Tkey  belong,  however,  in  actual  neage,  either  ta 
the  North  American  dialeot,  or  to  such  assassins  of  her  Majesty's 
Engii^  at  home,  sa  a  master  of  composition  must  regret  to  hare 
upon  hia  aide,  We  complain,  for  instance,  of  expresaions  like 
diese : — Irregulated — in  stealth—reverent  for  reverend — to  neigh' 
hour — to  concentre,  aa  a  verb  active — to  prodigalize — to  border, 
for  to  border  on.  We  tbinic  that  impatient  ^  conquest  cannot 
mean  impatient  to  conquer.  We  don't  like  arriving  to  tbe  things 
we  bave  been  in  the  habit  of  arriving  at.  The  adverbs  both  and 
only  are  now  and  then  misplaced.  Falae  antitbegis  is  too  fre- 
quently admitted.  Came  is  once  at  least  put  for  effect."  A 
verb  of  one  number  is  often  forced  to  do  duty  with  a  nominative 
of  anotber.f  Mr  Bulver  is  not  yet  talented — a  pseudo-participle 
which  BO  one  will  uae  who  !s  not  ripe  for  any  atrocity — but  be 
progreises  at  a  fearful  rate.  These  are,  it  is  true,  slight  mattera 
in:  themselves ;  but  at  a  time  when  purity  of  taste  is  not  in  the 
aaoendant—at  a  timo'when  a  single  class  of  readers  is  able  to 
push  *  Poems'  into  the  fourteenth  edition,  and  '  Prize  E^ssays'  into 
the  ninth  or  tenth  thousand,  which  are  not  more  repulsive  from  the 
impudent  extravagance  of  their  doctrine  than  from  tbe  base  tinsel 
of  their  style — at  such  a  time,  the  man  of  real  genius  should  be 
more  than  ever  on  his  guard  against  sanctioning,  by  his  neglt" 
gence,  th«  adulteralion  of  our  noble  language. 


•  V0LH.SIO. 

t  In  Bucli  sentences  as  '  tbe  ur  is  serene,  the  climate  bealthfii],  the 
■  eeasoni  temperate^  and  a  hundred  of  tbe  same  cast.  This  foult  is  fast 
spreading  in  modern  composition,  though  the  very  sensible  Grammar  of 
Cobbett,  if  VQ  recollect  aright,  strongly  condemns  it< 
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Art,  VI. — A  Letter  to  Lord  JoAn  flitf«W,  M.P.f  an  the  Abo- 
Htion  of  Cbvrch-RateSi  the  Coat  qf  Parliamentary  Bishops,  and 
the  Appropriation  of  Cathedral  and  Episcopal  Property.  By 
Richard  Moorsom,  Esq.    Svo.    London:  1637. 

WB  bare  placed  the  title  of  Mr  Moorsom'a  pamphlet  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  because  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
person  who  suggested  the  plan  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  Bettlmg  the  question  of  Church-Ratea,  by  proTiding 
another  fund  from  which  the  expense  of  keeping  in  repair  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment  might  be  snppbed.  He  states  hia 
proposal  very  distinctly)  and  urges  it  with  much  ability.  In 
some  of  his  opinions  we  may  not  concur,  but  whoever  approved 
of  the  Ministerial  plan  must  give  a  general  asaent  to  his  doctrine ; 
for  the  two  schemes  diifer  not  at  aU  in  principle,  although  there 
is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  extent  to  which  the  principlo 
should  be  carried.  We  shall  afterwards  give  the  outline  of  his 
plan  in  his  own  words. 

Few  questions,  certainly,  have  occurred  of  late  years  more  cal-. 
culated  to  engage  the  feelings  of  the  country  than  this  of  church- 
rates.  Independently  of  its  bearing  upon  the  political  contests 
of  the  day,  and  the  consequent  interest  which  it  excited  among 
the  different  parties  that  divide  the  people,  it  connected  Itaelf 
with  the  great  question  of  an  Established  Church,  and  could 
Imrdly  be  discussed  without  bringing  into  the  field  almost  all  the 
principles  upon  which  that  question  must  be  dedded.  Indeed, 
considered  in  one  point  of  view,  the  two  questions  are  Identical. 
Whoever  denies  that  the  State  ought  to  support  one  sect  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  must  deny  that  any  portion  of  the  public 
revenue,  in  whatever  way  raised — any  portion  of  public  property, 
from  whatever  source  derived — ought  to  be  epptied  towards  re- 
pairing churches,  or  defraying  the  expense  of  church  service- 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  who  maintains  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  church  establishment  must  also  hold,  that  those 
expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the  State ;  because  he  may  think 
it  sufficient  for  the  State  to  support  the  ministers,  and  leave  the 
congregations  to  repair  the  churches.  If,  indeed,  he  argues  that 
the  provision  already  set  apart  for  supporting  the  ministers  is  suf- 
ficient to  repair  the  churches,  we  shall  presently  find  that  this 
view  resolves  itself  into  the  support  of  the  Church  out  of  the  pub- 
lic funds ;  and  therefore  he  19  plainly  arguing  as  the  advocate  of 
an  Establishment :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  throwing  any  por- 
tion of  the  charge  upon  the  members  of  the  Established  Cnurch 
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exclusively,  lie  Is  taking  the  opposite  ude  of  the  question ;  anil 
thus  he  cannot  be  said  to  hold  as  consistently  by  eitber  doctrine 
as  those  do  who,  on  the  one  side,  maintun  that  the  whole  costs  of 
the  Kstabliahment  should  be  provided  by  the  whole  community, 
uid,  on  the  other  tide,  hold  that  each  sect  should  support  its  own 
church  service.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  state  the 
facts  connected  with  this  subject,  some  of  which  are  matter  of 
dispute;  but  others,  and  those  the  most  important,  CEfnnot  be 
questioned  at  all. 

The  sum  raised  yearly  by  church>ratea  amounts  to  near 
L.600,000.  This  is  expended  in  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  in 
|UMviding  books,  vestments,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  service,  and  in  some  things  which  are  matters 
of  accommodation  and  comfort,  and  some  which  are  mere 
ornament  and  luxury,  for  those  who  ti-equent  the  church.  It  is 
not  estimated  that  above  L,250,000  a-year  would  be  reqwred  tta 
defraying  all  that  part  of  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary — that 
is,  for  keeping  the  churches  in  repair,  and  decently  performing 
the  service.  At  present  much  of  the  expense  is  unnecessary, 
and  that  in  two  ways.  First,  there  are  many  things  paid  for 
whtoh  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  at  all,  aa  ornaments  of  different 
kinds,  and  music  beyond  what  is  needful ;  secondly,  there  is  so 
little  control  over  the  expenditure,  so  imperfect  an  audit  of  ac- 
counts, that  much  more  is  paid  than  the  price  of  what  is  got  for 
the  money.  Those  great  abuses  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  towns;  but  they  have  been  iinquestionably  the  principal 
causes  of  the  resistance  to  the  rates. 

Having  mentioned  Church  Music,  we  must  be  allowed,  in  pass- 
ing,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  that  subject.  In  this  Presbyterian 
country  there  are  objections  to  all  instrumental  music  as  part  of 
the  church  service — objections  of  a  religious  nature,  and  into 
these  we  do  not  enter.  But  we  think  one  consideration  deserves 
the  attention  of  our  southern  neighbours,  and  that  in  reforming 
their  Establishment  they  would  do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind.  The 
great  object  is  usually  to  make  the  congregation  join  in  singing 
to  the  praise  of  God.  This,  indeed,  is  not  only  the  thing  in 
viBw  upon  religious  grounds,  but  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  feel- 
ing ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  sweet,  or  more  touching,  than  the 
chant  of  a  whole  assembled  congregation.  Even  when  they  do 
not  sing  in  parts,  but  all  sound  tue  same  notes,  there  is  an  effect 
]H-odueed  by  the  concert  which  the  finest  sin^ng  of  a  few  voices 
never  can  reach.  Now,  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  prevent- 
ine  tiie  congregation  from  jmning'than  to  have  a  Band  or  Choir. 
All  else  be«onw  mere  listener ;  the  artists  only  are  the  perform- 
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era.  But  an  organ  alone  Las  this  effect,  unless  it  is  a  very  small 
and  feeble  one, — little  more  than  enough  to  give  the  pitch,  or  to 
he  a  slight  accompaniment ;  and  then  it  is  really  useless,  not  to 
say  somewhat  ridiculous.  There  are  obvious  reasons,  however, 
why  it  will  always  keep  its  place  in  tlie  cathedrals  and  large 
churches  of  England.  There  are  none  to  make  us  in  Scotland 
regret  having  expelled  it.  The  improvement  of  our  sacred  music 
deserves  and  has  often  received  the  attention  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  ecclesiastical  matters  amongst  us.  But 
they  are  not  likely— even  they  who  have  of  late  become  so  fond 
of  imitating  the  hierarchy  across  the  Tweed,  for  which  some 
appear  to  sigh — are  not  likely  to  risk  the  destruction  of  our  simple 
vocal  system  by  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  organ. 

The  ?ums  levied  for  these  espenses  of  church  repair  and  service, 
are  raised  in  each  parish  by  the  votes  of  the  parishioners,  in 
vestry  assembled.  When  a  rate  is  thus  voted,  it  may  be  collected 
by  the  parish  officers,  and  the  law  will  compel  payment :  of  this 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  whether  or  not  the  parish  can  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  rate,  is  a  question  at  present  in  dispute  among 
the  lawyers  of  Westminster  Hall.  Into  this  controversy  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  enter ;  because  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
tnat  the  remedy  is  so  doubtful,  and  so  full  of  difficulty,  as  to  have 
deterred  those  interested  from  having  recourse  to  it.  Rates  have 
been  repeatedly  refused;  and  no  application  has  been  made  to  any 
,  of  the  courts  in  order  to  coerce  the  vestiy,  or  to  arm  the  church- 
wardens with  power  to  levy  at  once.  This  indicates  a  full  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  those  interested,  and  of  their  legal  advisers, 
either  that  such  an  application  to  the  courts  would  be  in  vain,  or 
that  if  it  were  granted,  and  the  process  issued,  the  resistance  would 
be  insuperable.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  practical  consideration — 
what  are  the  kind  of  places  where  the  rate  is  refused?  Not 
country  parishes,  but  large  and  populous  towns.  Take  one 
instance.  In  Manchester  a  rate  was  refused,  after  five  days'  poll, 
by  a  majority  of  11,000  to  about  4000  of  the  vestry.  A  scrutiny 
was  demanded,  and  the  majority  was  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
rate.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  levy  it,  although  there  is  no 
question  at  all  that  the  law  would  have  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  pay.  This  happened  in  1834,  and  the  same  thing  took  place 
the  year  before.  Now,  if  the  church-wardens  did  not  venture  to 
enforce  the  rate  laid  by  the  vestry  when  the  law  was  clearly  with 
them,  and  its  process  was  at  their  service,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
had  the  majority  been  against  them,  they  never  would  have 
dreamt  of  applying  to  the  courts ;  because,  after  undergoing  all 
the  expense  of  the  litigation,  and  running  all  the  risk  of  failing, 
they  would  only  haTe  been  in  the  position  of  obtaining  a  remedy 
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which  they  could  not  venture  to  use.  No  one,  indeed,  doubts 
that,  were  any  attempt  made  to  enforce  a  rate  to  which  there  was 
a  general  repugnance,  so  many  persons  would  suffer  their  goods 
to  be  seized  that  no  sale  could  be  effected,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion would  become  impracticable. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  some  change  in  the  law  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  rate ; 
and  it  seems  equally  clear,  that  unless  all  men's  minds  are  brought 
to  regard  the  subject  with  more  favour  than  it  now  generally 
finds,  no  law  can  be  executed,  even  were  it  possible  for  any  to 
be  passed,  which  shall  force  those  to  pay  for  the  repair  and  the 
service  of  the  churches,  who  do  not  agree  with  the  Establishment 
in  their  religious  opinions.  The  question  has  become  one  of 
conscience  among  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Dissenters.  They  care 
not  for  the  amount  demanded,  be  it  ever  so  trifiing ;  they  regard 
the  payment  as  a  violence  done  to  their  religious  principles  and 
feelings ;  as  such,  they  seek  to  be  protected  against  it ;  and,  as 
such,  they  are  prepared  to  offer  it  the  passive  resistance  of  suffer- 
ing payment  to  be  enforced  by  a  process  which  cannot,  in  most 
cases,  be  executed  with  effect. 

This  is  so  decisive  that  there  hardly  seems  any  occasion  for 
entering;  into  further  details  upon  this  part  of  the  question.  Yet 
it  may  oe  well  to  mention  one  or  two  particulars  in  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  some  other  change  in  the  law,  than  merely 
removing  the  doubts  which  exist,  whether  or  not  church-rates 
may  be  compulsorily  levied.  No  one  has  been  bold  enough  to 
recommend  that  the  vestry  should  be  passed  by  entirely,  and 
the  church- wardens  authorized  to  lay  a  rate  at  once,  and  levy  it 
without  any  interposition  of  the  parishioners.  Then  yearly  con- 
tention is  quite  inevitable,  and  scenes  of  necessity  take  place 
utterly  destructive  of  all  harmony  in  the  community ;  nay,  grossly 
outraging  the  religious  feelings  of  its  members.  It  appears  that 
in  Sheffield  this  contention  began  twenty  years  ago.  Attempts 
were  made  annually  to  obtain  a  vote  of  the  vestry.  As  often 
as  the  meeting  was  called,  a  violent  struggle  ensued,  and  an 
adjournment  was  carried.  In  1822  there  was  a  scene  of  personal 
violence,  occasioned  by  the  contest  which  party  should  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  meeting,  and  the  rate  was  refused.  In  1824, 
tired  of  only  postponing  the  question,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  it 
rather  than  deciding  it,  the  opponents  of  the  rate  carried  a  reso- 
lution against  it,  '  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice.'  Since  that 
^me  no  attempt,  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  rate ;  and  thus  all 
this  violence,  and  all  these  unseemly  conflicts,  have  ended  in  its 
extinction.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  stated  this 
,fact  in  the  House  of  Commons,  mentioned  also  the  case  of  a  parish 
in  Yorkshire,  where  &  rate  of  2s.  9d.  being  liudj  a  gentleman 
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disputed  Us  legality,  carried  the  question  into  court,  had  a  de( 
against  him,  and  paid  L.250  costs ;  but  no  rate  has  ever  been 
granted  in  that  parish  since.  It  is,  however,  from  Lord  Stanley, 
rather  than  from  Mr  Rice,  that  w6  choose  to  borrow  the  language 
in  which  such  things  may  fitly  be  described : — '  Suppose  (said 
that  noble  Lord,  in  1834,  with  equal  eloquence  and  truth)  '  that 

*  year  after  year  the  Church  should  be  triumphant  in  maintain- 

*  ing  the  payment  of  these  rates  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 

*  in  maintaining  every  abuse  connected  with  their  collection  and 
'  dbtribution,  do  you  thinic  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding 

*  would  be  advanti^eous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  or  lead  to 
'  the  promotion  of  true  religion  ?  Consider  the  heart-burnings,  the 

*  acrimonious  revilings,  the  constant  quarrels,  the  jealousies,  the 

*  recrimination,  the  profanation  of  the  church  itself,  where  these 

*  meetings  take  place,  by  which,  year  after  year,  the  cause  of 
'  true  religion  is  violated  and  prolBned,  the  house  of  God  dese- 

*  crated,  and  the  very  worst  possible  feelings  excited  among  the 
'  majority  of  the  people  at  large.   I  say  that  such  a  state  of  things 

*  imperatively  calls  for  relief.'   (Mirror  of  ParliammU  It.  1167.) 

Something  else  must  therefore  be  done  than  enabling  the 
existing  law  to  be  enforced ;  and  something  in  a  very  different 
direction.  Let  us  consider  the  objection  to  the  rate,  and  see  on 
■what  it  is  grounded,  and  how  any  other  method  of  providing  for 
the  expense  can  be  devised,  so  as  to  be  free  from  that  objection. 

The  Dissenters  are  not  certainly  the  only  persons  who  object 
to  the  rate.  All  who  deny  that  there  should  be  any  preference 
given  by  the  stale  to  one  sect  over  others,  of  course  object  to  any 
public  provision  for  the  repair  or  service  of  churches.  But  the 
Dissenters,  whether  they  object  to  an  Establishment  or  not,  hold 
that  they  may  consistently  object  to  the  rate ;  because  they  are 
thereby  compelled,  say  they,  to  support  a  Church  of  whose  doc- 
trines they  disapprove.  Thus,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that  a  Dissenter  may  be  friendly  to  the  existence  of  an  Establish- 
ment, and  yet  hold  it  a  violation  of  his  religious  liberty  to  make 
him  pay  for  maintaining  it.  This,  we  own,  does  appear  to  us. 
extremely  absurd.  That  any  one,  Dissenter  or  Churchman,  may 
most  consistently  agree  in  favour  of  an  Establishment,  and  yet 
contend  that  its  expenses  should  be  paid  otherwise  than  by  rates, 
is  quite  indisputable.  But  that  the  Dissenter  stands  in  a 
different  relation  to  this  question  from  the  Churchman,  unless  he 
denies  the  right  of  the  State  to  patronise  one  sect  more  than 
another,  and  holds  it  a  grievance  to  faim  that  any  preference  should 
be^  given  to  the  Church,  appears  quite  incomprehensible.  His 
grievance  is,  that  having  to  pay  one  for  his  own  worship,  of  which 
he  approves,  and  by  which  he  profits,  he  haa  to  pay  over  ag^n 
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for  the  worship  of  oUiers  from  which  he  dissents,  and  by  which 
be  can  profit  nothing.  He  pays  twice  over :  once  Tolnntarily, 
because  he  must  have  religious  Instruction  from  his  own  teachers; 
and  once  compulsorily,  that  others  may  be  instructed  who  bear 
no  part  in  the  expense  of  his  instruction.  That  this  is  a  great 
hardship  upon  him  no  one  can  doubt.  It  foims  the  principal 
argument  a^inst  an  Gstabti^ment ;  nor  is  it  any  answer  at  all  to 
urge,  as  some  inconsiderately  do,  that'  the  Dissenters  have  an 
interest  in  the  Chnrch,  because  it  teaches  the  people  at  large, 
improves  their  morals,  and  so  increases  the  security  of  the  whole 
Qommnnity,  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen.  No  doubt  it  does ; 
but  this  advantage  the  Churchmen  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  Dissen- 
terS)  and  they  (the  Churchmen)  enjoy  it  along  with  the  benefits 
of  religious  instruction  to  themselves,  for  one  payment — ^whereas 
the  Dissenters  have  to  pay  a  second  time  for  thehr  own  religious 
instruction.  The  hardship,  then,  is  indisputable,  and  there  is  no 
-  benefit  whatever  to  beset  off  agiungt  it.  But  then,  if  the  Dissen- 
ter approves  of  having  an  Establbhment,  it  seems  impossible  that 
there  should  he  one  without  his  suffering  this  hardship  ;  unless, 
indeed,  some  fiind  existed  wholly  independent  of  the  State — some 
fund  over  which  the  State  had  no  control — something  in  the  na- 
ture of  private  property,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense 
of  supporting  the  Established  Church.  If  any  portioo  of  that 
expense  &lls  upon  the  funds  of  the  State,  whether  local  or  general 
— whether  raised  by  rates  in  parishes,  or  by  taxes  on  the  com- 
munity at  large,  or  in  any  way  whatever  constituting  the  pablic 
purse,  tbe  Dissenter  roitst  be  burdened  tg  support  the  Established 
Church,  unless  a  tax  were  specially  levied  upon  Churchmen  and 
no  others,  which  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  very  principle 
of  an  Establishment. 

It  seems  to  us  evident  that  those  Dissenters  who  profess  to 
approve  of  an  Established  Church,  and  yet  complain  of  payingrates, 
are  led  away  by  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  funds 
by  which  the  Establishment  is  maintained.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  how  this  maintenance  must  of  necessity  be  provided.  It 
can  only  be  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  some  property,  some 
fund  having  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  and  placed 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the  State ;  or  by  taxation,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  particular 
fund  set  apart,  there  must  be  some  body  to  whom  that  fund 
belongs — some  corporation  in  whom  the^operty  is  vested.  But 
suppose  fof  the  present  that  the  Church  is  such  a  body  (we  shall 
afterwards  show  the  contrary,  but  admit  this  difficulty,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  to  be  got  over),  and  that  there  is  a  separate  fund. 
It  mwat  be  one  irfioUy  beyond  readi  of  th«  State,  in  order  to  make 
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it  a  fund  in  wlucb  the  IM^enter  Jmis  no  JAterest.  Moneorer,  it 
muBt  be  adequate  to  supply  the  whole  wants  of  the  Churcti,  in 
order  to  support  the  Church  without  any  aid  from  the  community ; 
that  is,  from  the  Dissenters,  who  form  part  of  the  community.  If 
a  shilling  be  required  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  the 
Dissenter  contributes,  and  is  aggrieved.  Again — if  the  property 
said  to  be  set  apart  for  church  uses  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  it  is  public  property,  and  may  be  used  as  the  State  thinks 
fit.  If  so,  the  Dissenter  has  exactly  the  same  interest  in  it  ^th 
the  Churchman.  He  has  precisely  the  same  right  to  have  it 
applied  for  the  support  of  his  worship  that  the  Churchman  has.  It 
belongs  to  the  public  as  much  as  the  consolidated  fund,  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  revenue.  If  it  is  used  wholly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church,  the  Dissenter  has  to  pay  for  his  own 
religious  instruction,  while  the  Churchman  receives  his  for  nothing. 
Whether  the  latter  receives  this  instruction  at  the  joint  expense 
of  himself  and  the  Dissenter,  or  from  the  fund  which  the  Dissan- 
ter  never  can  profit  by,  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  the  rela- 
tive situations  and  treatment  of  the  two  parties.  Suppose  (to 
simplify  the  matter)  that  there  are  two  Churchmen  and  two  Dis- 
senters, each  requiring  a  hundred  a-year  to  be  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  respective  ministers;  and  suppose  the  Dissenters 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  the  Churchmen  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  jpinister,  while  the  Churchmen  have  to  pay  nothing  for 
the  support  of  the  Dissenting  minister.  Each  of  the  Churchmen 
will  pay  fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  each  of  the  Dissenters  a  hun- 
dred, or  fifty  pounds  more  than  the  Churchmen.  Suppose  now 
that  the  separate  fund  pays  the  hundred  for  the  Church  minister, 


then  the  Churchmen  pay  nothing,  and  the  Dissenters  pay  fifty 
pounds  each — that  is,  Iney  pay  fifty  pounds  more  than  the  Church- 
men, as  before — so  that  the  Church  expenses  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  separate  fund,  makes  no  difierence  whatever  in  the  relative 
payments  of  the  parties. 

The  whole  question  then  comes  to  this — whether  or  not  the 
fund  is  really  separate? — whether  it  is  one  in  which  the  commu- 
nity has  no  share,  or  one  which  belongs  to  the  community,  and 
is  applied  at  its  pleasure  P  If  it  is  of  the  former  descrip^on, 
the  Dissenter  has  no  right  to  complain ;  because  bis  neighbour, 
having  obtained  by  the  bounty  of  some  third  party  the  means  of 
'worshipping  cost-free,  makes  himself  no  worse  off.  But  is  the 
fund  called  Church  property  of  this  description  ?  Is  it  really 
something  belonging  to  the  ChuTch,.and  beyond  the  powerof  the 
State? 

In  one  sense,  it  plainly  js  not  Wyond  the  CMitJtoI  of  the  State, 
because  (he  supreme  pow^r  in  jthe  cwuMiunitgr-inay  dispose  of 
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this  pn^rty  as  it  nay  of  erery  Individual's  ftnd  every  corporate 
bodj^s  property.  But  this  is  only  by  an  act  of  power ;  it  is  an 
inteffeience  witli  the  proprietor's  right.  Has  the  State  no  other 
authority  over  the  property  of  the  Church  than  it  has  over  the 
property  of  individuals  ? — that  is  to  say,  no  right  to  touch  it,  un- 
less in  order  to  accomplish  some  object  necessary,  orin  the  highest 
degree  expedient  for  the  community  at  large,  and  then  only  upon 
nuiking  the  most  ample  compensation.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  State  hai  a  right  to  deal  with  it  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  that  it  has  at  ali  times  exercised  this  right.  All 
that  has  been  done  with  tithe  at  various  times,— ail  that  has  been 
done  respecting  Church  lands, — shows  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  stands  on  a  very  different  foundation  from  that  of  indivi- 
duals. But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  there  is  an  essential 
difference.  Pir$t,  the  proprietor  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the 
Church ;  and,  secondly,  \i  yon  admit  that  there  is  a  proprietor, 
he  holds  by  a  quite  different  tenure, — a  tenure  inconsistent  with 
the  sapposition  of  ordinary  property. 

First,  The  proprietor  is  wanting.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  church  considered  apart  from  the  community.  Men  argue  on  this 
subject  as  if  the  Clergy  were  the  Church,  and  formed  a  corporate 
body.  Having  assumed  this,  they  suppose  the  property  to  be  vested 
in  id  as  a  body.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
clergy  are  no  corporation,  —that  they  have  not  one  of  the  quali- 
ties or  incidents  of  a  corporation, — and  that  the  Church  is  what 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  define  it  to  be,  '  a  congregation  of  faith- 
'  fnl  men,  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached '  (Article  \^). 
The  laity  form  just  as  much  a  part  of  this  congregation  as  the 
clergy  ;  and  no  one  certainly  has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  tithe  and  church-lands  belong  to  the  lay  and  clerical  mem- 
bers of  the  Establishment  jointly.  Corporations  indeed  there 
are  of  the  clergy.  Each  bishop  and  each  parson  is  a  corporation 
sole,  and  each  chapter  a  corporation  corporate  or  aggregate. 
Then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  property  is  vested  in  those  nume- 
roos  corporations  ?  This  proposition  is  much  more  easily  main- 
tained than  liie  other ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  wholly 
disregarded  at  all  times  by  the  legislature,  which  has  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  no  such  proposition  could  be  supported.  For  if  the 
property  of  each  bishop,  chapter,  and  parson  be  at  all  similar  to 
that  of  lay  corptvations,  or  of  individuals,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the  legislature  is  entitled  to  take  from  one  bishop  or  one 
chapter  and  give  to  another,  or  from  all  bishops  and  chapters 
rateably,  in  order  to  increase  the  income  of  poor  clergymen, — 
that  is,  to  transfer  the  property  from  one  corporation  to  another? 
And  yet  this  is  ^e  thing  in  part  done,  luid  in  part  recommended 
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by  the  very  men  who  hokl  the  highest  doctrines  on  the  iovioIablG 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Fonr  years  ago,  the  legblaturc 
abolished  ten  Irish  bislioprics,  threw  the  revenues  of  those  sees 
into  a  fund  for  increasing  other  incomes,  and  reduced  the  revenues 
of  the  remaining  sees  in  order  to  increase  the  same  Fund.  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  of  a  hill  for  the  more  effectually  equalising 
the  incomes  of  corporate  towns  f  Or,  did  any  one  ever  dream 
of  abolishing  ten  rich  peerages,  and  seizing  on  theii-  estates,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  poor  nobility?  Those  who 
are  the  most  indignant  at  any  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  Chnreh 
property  being  taken  for  purposes  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  Establishment,  think  tnat  they  have  solved  the  difficulty, 
and  preserved  their  consistency  by  taking  a  distinction  between 
diverting  and  distnbating.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  right  to 
apply  the  property  beyond  the  Establishment,  but  hold  that 
within  the  Establishment  it  may  rightfully  be  parcelled  out  at  the 

tileasure  of  the  State.  This  is  clearly  another  form  of  the  fal- 
acy  which  supposes  the  Church  to  be  one  corporate  body.  Even 
if  it  were,  the  interfering  with  its  property,  and  compelling  it  to 
apply  that  property  in  a  particular  way,  though  among  its  own 
members,  would  be  a  dealing  with  corporate  rights  wholly  un- 
known in  the  case  of  real  corporations,  with  property  admitted 
to  be  such.  But  as  the  Church  is  only  a  number  of  corporatiotis, 
it  is  clear  that  to  interfere  and  distribute  the  property,  is,  in  reality, 
not  to  parcel  out  the  property  among  the  different  members 
of  one  body;  but  to  take  from  a  certain  number  of  corporate 
bodies,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  another  set  of  corporate  bodies. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  disdnetion 
is  wholly  untenable,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  like  a 
proprietor. 

But  so,  secondly,  is  there  also  nothing  like  property.  TTie  mode 
in  which  we  have  just  observed  it  to  be  dealt  with  shows  this 
sufficiently ;  but  there  is  another  peculiarity  which  at  once 
destroys  all  resemblance  to  property,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word, — namely,  the  conditions  upon  which!  it  is  possessed.  It  is 
inherent  in,  and  essential  to,  the  very  nature  of  property,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  It  should  be  the  main  object.  It  is  property, 
chiefly  because  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  owner.  But  the  funds 
which  arc  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  are  a  remuneration  for  sermcea 
performed  by  them.  The  mam  object  is  the  service  j  and  the 
revenue  is  a  stipend  in  consideration  for  the  service  performed. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  property  is  given  and  enjoyed,  subject 
to  the  condition  of  performing  a  service  ;  but  the  service  is  the 
principal  matter ;  and  a  fund  is  established  out  of  which  a 
provision  is  made  for  snpporUng  tkoae  who  do  that  service, 
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Wc  therefore  may  perceive  tbat  tliere  is  in  reality  no  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  position,  that  Church  property  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  public  property ; — a  portion  of  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  State,  and  over  whiph  the  legislature  has  the  undoubted 
right  of  distribution  and  of  division ;  and  has  th^  duty  of  apply- 
ing it  so  as  best  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  all  public  property 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  legislature — namely,  to  promote 
the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  community.  If  it  is  better 
for  these  interests  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  fund  should 
be  applied  to  nuuntain  a  Church  Establishment,  to  that  it  should 
be  devoted.  If  any  other  mode  of  applying  it  is  more  advan- 
tageona,  that  mode  should  be  preferred.  But  no  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  this  and  all  the  other  funds  of  the  State ;  and 
the  Church  is  no  more  a  corporation  within  the  State,  having  a 
right  to  the  exclusive  possession  and  management  of  the  funds 
hitherto  destined  for  its  support,  than  the  army  or  the  revenue 
departments  of  the  public  service,  are  corporate  bodies,  entitled 
to  the  portion  of  the  public  income  hitherto  appropriated  to  their 
sustentation.  We  are  very  far  from  putting  the  Church  and 
these  departments  on  the  same  footing  in  oflier  respects.  But 
upon  the  question  of  having  a  corporate  existence,  and  a  separate 
property — an  existence  apart  from  the  other  orders  of  men,  and 
the  other  public  functionaries— a  property  exempt  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  State — they  all  stand  in  tlie  same  position. 

It  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  keep  these  principles  steadilv 
in  view,  because  they  form  the  only  possible  ground  upon  which 
the  fund  proposed  by  the  Government  as  a  substitute  for  Church- 
rates,  can  be  rightfully  appropriated  to  that  use. 

The  plan  was  this :  the  lands  posseGsed  by  the  bishops  and 
chapters  are  now  let  upon  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  in  general 
renewable  every  seven  years  for  a  fine,  which  may  be  varied  by 
agreement  between  the  lessor  and  lessee ;  or  they  are  let  upon  lives 

{laying  a  fine  on  replacing  each  that  drops.  Take  the  case  of 
eases  for  twenty-one  years,  because  the  same  reasoning  will  apply- 
to  those  on  lives.  For  the  most  part,  a  very  small  rent  is  reserved, 
but  the  fine  bears  a  proportion  to  the  real  yearly  value.  It  is  most 
usually  two,  or  two  and  a-balf  years  of  that  real  value.  But  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree,  it  is  at  tlie  option  of  either  to  terminate 
the  contract;  that  is,  the  tenant,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  pay 
the  fin9  demanded,  may  continue  to  occupy,  without  paying 
either  that  or  the  next  fine  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  twenty-qne  years  from  his  last  renewal,  his 
lease  will  expire.  The  bishop,  or  chapter,  in  like  manner,  if 
they  prefer  letting  the  lease  run  out  to  receiving  the  fines,  may 
do  80  J  and,  at  the'expiration  of  the  twecty-one  ycarsj  take  pos- 
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session  of  the  land,  houses,  tithes,  or  muies,  and  let  them  for 
their  real  yearly  value.     There  are,  however,  certain  statutes, 
made  two  centuries  and  a-half  ago,  which  prevent  any  leases 
heiiig  let  of  those  landa  or  tithes  for  a  longer  period;  and  much 
more  is  it  impossible  to  sell  the  land,  how  profitable  soever  such 
transfer  might  be  to  the  possessor.     Those  statutes  were  made 
to  preserve  the  property  from  being  wasted,  and  prevent  incum- 
bents from  sacrificing,  to  their  own  pro  *      ' 
of  the  sees  or  chapters.     The  conseqi 
imposed  is  obvious.     The  most  canno 
In  agricultural  districts,  this  is  compi 
because  a  term  of  fourteen  or  twenty -c 
for  a  farm  lease ;  though  even  here  t\ 
the  lessee  under  the  Church)  is  not  sc 
as  if  be  had  a  more  secure  title  and 
turned  out  by  the  bishop  or  the  cha] 
management ;  that  is,  foregoirtg  the  fini 
expire.      But  in  lands  situated  in,  or 
of  the  restriction  are  very  serious.     IS 
upon  ground  which  can  only  be  let 
and,  accordingly,  unless  where  privat 
been  obtained,  such  property  is   dej 
value.     Now,  what  the   Governmen 
whole  management  of  the  Church  li 
Board  of  eleven  Commissioners ;  six 
by  clerical  persons,  and  five  Ministe 

nominees.     These  Commissioners,  it  was  said,  were  not  to  have 
the  property  vested  in  them,  but  this  was  a  mere  nominal  distinc- 
tion ;  for  they  were  to  have  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  it,  under  the  provisions  and  directions  of  the  Act.     The 
present  restrictions  upon  leasing  and  alienating  were  of  course  to 
cease ;  and  every  lessee  of  Church  lands  was  to  receive  a  fee-simple 
title  to  his  land,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  or,  if  he  prefeired 
it,  a  corn  rent,  calculated  upon  that  i 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  on  the  re 
the  present  value  of  the  residue  of  bis 
had  fourteen  years  to  run,  and  the  yea 
L.2500  there  would  be  deducted  the 
fourteen  years ;  and  the  remainder, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  the 
commuted  into  a  corn   rent,  and  cl 
lessees  would  thus  be'  enabled  to  get  \ 
farming,'and  still  more  in  building,  i 
large  towns.     The  yearly  revenue  ob 
to  be  applied,  after  paying  over  to  th 
amount  now  received  by  fines  and  r 
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the  churcfaea  in  place  of  tbe  rates  intended  to  be  aboliBhed,  and 
next  to  augment  small  livings. 

'  There  were  serious  objections  to  this  plan  as  regarded  its 
details ;  but  none  of  anv  weight  to  its  fundamental  principles. 
Mo  difference  was  made  between  houses  and  land  in  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  required  from  the  lessees ;  and  no 
difference  between  the  terms  imposed  upon  one  who  held  land, 
the  value  of  which  coald  be  little  improved  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  title,  and  one  whose  land  would  be  trebled  or 
quadrupled  in  value  by  the  change.  A  person  who  held  land  in 
a  country  district,  worth  L.100  a-year,  would  have  to  pay  L.900 
or  L.IOOO  to  convert  his  leasehold  into  a  fee — a  change  for  which 
he  would  not,  unless  forced,  have  given  above  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  ;  whilst  a  person  who  held  land  at  present  of  the 
same  yearly  value,  but  close  to  a  town,  would,  for  the  same  sum, 
be  put  in  possession  of  a  large  estate,  by  the  new  power  of  letting 
it  on  building-leases.  To  the  one  it  would  have  been  a  measure 
of  hardship ;  to  the  other  a  most  valuable  boon.  It  is  true  that 
the  former  had  the  less  right  to  complain,  because  the  Church 
might  at  any  time  have  let  his  lease  run  out,  or  forced  him  to 
pay  the  full  value ; — an  event  now  exceedingly  likely  to  happen 
In  consequence  of  the  discussion  which  baa  taken  place,  and  has 
made  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  better  aware  of  the  value  of  their 
lands.  But  the  public  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  impro- 
vidence with  which  the  plan  was  framed  in  favour  of  those  whose 
land  was  to  be  so  largely  increased  in  value,  aiid  who  would 
have  received  the  addition,  without  paying  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate price  for  it.  These,  and  other  defects  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion, mainly  contributed  to  the  unfavourable  treatment  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  soon  as  its  details  came  to 
be  examined.  But,  excepting  among  tbosewho  were  resolved  to 
obstruct  all  reformation  of  the  existing  abuse,  and  to  regard  the 
Church  lands  as  a  domain  from  which  the  foot  of  the  legislature 
was  for  ever  fenced  out,  no  serious  objecdon  could  be  raised  against 
tbe  sound  and  indisputable  principle  of  the  plan. 

',  is  the  one  which  we  have  stated  in 
IS  the  one  laid  down  as  its  groundwork 
tbe  measure.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
lity,  defended  it  as  no  interference  with 
eniously  urged  tbe  right  of  Parliament 
lue  it  €uided  to  the  Church  estates.  He 
mess,  that  as  this  new  value  was  some- 
ature,  and  which  did  not  exist  before, 
id  to  have  any  property,  in  it,  but  that  it 
which  called  it  into  existence.  No- 
lore  unsound,  nothing  more  easily  re- 
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fiited  than  thte  Argument.  Onee  adnit  that  tli«  Cborofa  is  « 
proprietor,  as  distinguished  from  the  State — ^that  the  Ckuich  landa 
are  private  property — and  tliere  must  of  neeessitybeanendoftlie 
question.  Parliament  can  have  no  conceivable  right  to  take  the 
additional  value  any  more  than  the  original  estate.  !Nay,  admit 
that  these  lands  are  separate  property,  and  Parliament  can  have 
DO  conoeivablo  right  to  meddle  with  the  management  of  it  at  all. 
Even,  if  the  intended  Act  had  been  able  by  some  ma^cal  opera- 
tion to  alter  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  increase  its  fertility 
tenfold,  that  would  give  no  one  but  the  owner  a  right  to  the 
increase.  The  very  operation  of  increasing  the  ralue  by  any  such 
means,  unless  tbe  owner  consents,  and  upon  his  own  terms,  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  property,  and  subver^ve  of  its 
rightB.  But  all  that  the  Act  comd  pretend  to  do,  was  to  remove 
the  restnunts  which  former  statutes  had  imposed ;  and  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tbe  property,  and  preserving  it  to 
the  use  of  the  Church,  say  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  rights — 
.to  the  use  of  the  State,  say  those  who  take  a  sounder  view  of  the 
Bulnect.  In  tike  manner,  the  law  refuses  to  persons  under  one- 
and-twenty  the  right  of  conveying  or  leasing  their  estates,  and  to 
heirs  of  entail,  or  ratlier  tenants  in  tail,  ttie  right  to  lease  for 
more  than  21  years.  If  an  Act  were  passed,  enabling  all 
proprietors,  and  all  tenants  in  tail,  to  grant  99  years'  leases, 
could  it  be  said  that  Parliament  would  have  a  right  to  step  in 
and  appropriate  the  additional  value  thus  bestowed  upon  the 
land,  by  making  it  grantable  on  building-Jeases  ?  It  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  there  is  but  one  ground  upon  which  the  measure 
can  be  rested ;  that  is,  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  with  Church 
lands  as  public  property ; — a  right  which  has  been  exercised  with 
respect  to  everv  possession  of  the  Church,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  wuich  it  is  more  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Church 
than  of  any  other  party  to  recognize  in  the  present  instance ; 
when  the  object  is  to  remove  a  grievance  more  injurious  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Estabhshment  than  even  tithe  itself. 

If  this  plan  had  been  so  improved  in  its  details  that  tlie  objec- 
tions above  stated  might  be  removed,  and  tlie  full  benefit  of  the 
property  secured  to  t^e  State,  Church-rates  would  have  been, 
wholly  extinguished,  and  a  considerable  surplus  in  all  probability 
left  for  augmenting  small  livings.  By  giving  too  ^vourable 
terms  to  the  lessees  of  town  lands,  only  enough  to  pay  the  current 
rates,  those  levied  for  current  espenses,  were  expected  to  be  raised. 
There  was  a  large  amount,  between  a  forth  and  fifth  of  the  whole 
rates,  left  unprovided  £x,  and  which  must  have  continued  to  be 
collected ;  those,  namely,  which  went  to  pay  the  interest  and 
extinguieb  the  principal  4rf  the  Church  debt  contracted  under  the 
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powers  of  various  local  Acts  and  charged  'upon  tli«  nttes.  For 
these  the  legal  remedy  is  certain  ;  it  not  being  disputed  that  the 
levying  o£  all  this  portion  of  the  rates  can  be  enforced  by  laW| 
and  no  attempt  being  ever  made  to  resist  it.  For  many  years  to 
come,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  new  measure,  rates  would 
have  been  collected  in  all  those  parishes,  and  they  were  for  the 
most  part  town  parishes,  where  Dissenters  are  chieny  to  be  found. 
Nothing  more  Is  required  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  bo 
modifying  the  plan,  before  it  ia  ag^n  brought  forward,  as  to  gain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  change  made  in  the  Church  property,  and 
to  effect  the  entire  abolition  of  the  rates. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  plan  so  improved  and  rendered  efTectual 
shall  be  carried,  a  great  good  will  undoubtedly  be  done  both  to 
the  Chnrch  and  to  the  Dissenters.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
by  the  one  party,  either  that  the  least  deviation  will  have  been 
made  from  the  principle  of  supporting  an  Fstablisbment,  or  by 
the  other,  that  tiiey  no  longer  contribute  to  support  the  Church. 
A  portion  of  tlie  public  property  will  have  Deen  employed  in 
maintaining  the  fabric,  and  providing  for  the  service  of  all 
churches  belonging  to  the  Estahlishment.     No  part  of  that  pro- 

?erty  will  have  been  given  to  any  other  churches,  and  tho 
)isBenters  will  still  have  to  pay  for  supporting  their  own.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  and  excitement  that  attended  the  progress 
of  the  measure,  there  was  nothing  on  which  the  Dissenters  insisted 
more  than  the  evil  of  throwing  the  expense  in  question  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  according  to  Lord  Althorp'splan  of  1834  ; 
and  Mr  Rice  ai^ued  at  great  length,  and  with  much  inge- 
nuity, against  that  plan.  Yet  in  principle  it  differs  not  at  all 
from  the  new  plan,  and  on  no  ground  can  the  one  be  supported 
which  does  not  also  support  the  other.  Mr  Rice's  first  objec- 
tion was,  that  Lord  Althorp's  plan  deprived  the  parishioners  in 
vestry  assembled  of  the  power  they  now  possess  of  refusing  a 
rate.  '  They  could  no  longer  say  Ay,  or  No,  to  any  proposition  for 
'  B  rate.  They  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  they  now  possess.' 
Does  the  new  plan  give  them  any  such  'negative — any  such 
control  over  the  expenditure  ?  The  Commisslonets  in  London,  and 
the  churchwardens,  or  the  archdeacon,  or  whoever  looks  after  the 
alfairs  of  the  Church,  without  any  hind  of  interference  on  the 
mrt  of  the  parish,  are  to  order  the  work  and  spend  the  money. 
The  diflFerenDe  only  is,  that  they  take  it  flora  one  public  fund 
instead  of  another — from  the  land  revenue  fund  instead  of  the 
consolidated  fVind.  The  other  argument  utgod  by  Mr  Rice 
has  more  plausibility,  though  in  Bubstance  it  is  not  at  all  more 
sound.  He  says  that  in  a  great  number  of  parishes  there  ate  no 
ratef.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  think  that  there  are  ftOOS  parishes, 
where,  from  particular  charitable  funds  bavinf»  been  provided  by 
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benefactors  in  former  times,  no  rates  are 
and  he  contends  that  it  is  un&ir  to  make 
parishes  contribute  towards  the  seryice 
parishes,  which  they  would  do  indirectl 
which  go  to  the  consolidated  fund.  Bui 
of  reasoning  end  ?  Does  it  not  apply  1 
which  any  money  is  expended  by  the  pui 
There  ia  scarce  an  item  in  the  yearly  v 

*  services,'  which  is  not  liable  to  th 
'  objection.'  It  goes,  tn  foot,  almost  ti 
government,  and  dl  social  union;  and  wou 
tion  of  the  public  funds  and  all  raising  of 
parochial  polity — nay,  it  would  justify  or  ri 
subdivisions  of  authorities  where  interest! 
vided ;  because  in  the  larger  parishes,  ai 
manufacturing  towns,  one  district  and  one 
plain  that  they  were  made  to  pay  for  the 
and  streets  in  which  they  had  no  direct  i 
entitled  to  conclude  that  Mr  Uicc  can  nc 
vote  for  schools  (to  take  a  case  quite  id 
question),  because  there  are  many  parish 
wanted,  and  where  not  a  farthmg  of 
received;  and  yet  those  parishes  pay  t( 
from  which  the  grant  is  taken,  rlvery 
if  there  is  to  be  an  Established  Church, 
its  support  must  come  from  the  country 
the  land  revenue,  or  the  revenue  raised  fc 
purpose,  cannot,  in  point  of  principle,  ma 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Dissenters  woul 
ing  money  which  they  kjiew  went  into 
which  a  portion  was  taken  to  repair  tht 
We  have  shown  that  the  Church  land  is  pi 
revenues  were  not  expended  inrepiuringl 
be  expended  in  relief  of  the  public  burae 
taxes  now  levied.  Consequently,  the  I] 
to  the  Establishment  by  the  new  plan, 
would  have  paid  had  the  chaise  been  thn 
fund.  He  does  not  indeed  pay  so  much,  I 
receive  more ;  because  if  the  sums  wante< 
of  that  fund  without  altering  tbe  present 
lauds,  those  lands  would  either  not  havi 
quired,  or  if  they  had,  the  lessees  would 
nearly  the  whole  value.  Upon  the  point 
the  amount  is  immaterial.  :  -, 

•  But  another  obseiyatioa  must  strike  erery  one  who  iears  it 
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aUegtd  aa  a  g;rierai>ce  to  XKaseoteTs  tbat  the^  should  pay  taxes 
if  any  part  goes  to  the  Church.   We  freely  admit  the  great  grie- 
vance to  them' of  ao   Establishment;   we   can  easily  compre- 
hend how  every  Dissenter  should,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
object  to  all  establishments  whatever;  but  we  are  now  upon  the 
conscientious  objection  to  paying  money  into  a  fund,  part  of 
which  is  to  support  the  Church — an  objection  used  as  something 
peculiar  and  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  general  argument 
-     Surely  this  is  a  groundless  distinc- 
iment  of  the  country,  in  all  its  branches, 
orts  the  Church.     Whoever  pays  taxes 
t  of  the  Church.     This  is  necessarily 
of  an  Establishment;  and  this  is  thevery 
rs  have  a  right  to  oppose  an  Establish- 
/hich  support  the  administration  of  jus- 
Dr  the  power  which  the  parson  has  to 
But  no  Dissenter  objects  to  the  money 
nded.       The    Quakers   conscientiously 
r  their  goods  to  be  taken  rather  than  pay. 
ng  an  objection  to  ivar.     But  al!  the 
out  of  the  taxes,  and  yet  the  Quakers 
t  of  all  taxes  during  war.     Why,  while 
they  know  that  part  of  every  tax  goes  to  warlike  purposes,  should 
they  not  make  the  same  objection  to  the  payment  of  any  tax 
which  the  Dissenters  generally  now  make  to  charging  the  Church- 
rates  on  the  consolidated  fund  ?     A  Dissenter,  by  paying  taxes, 
would  no  more  pay  for  repairing  churches  than  a  Quaker  pays 
for  equipping  expeditions,  the  objects  of  which  he  utterly  abhors. 
The  more  the  matter  is  considered,  therefore,  the  more  clearly 
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puKHide  mors  objectionable  than  tninfemn|r  it  to  the  Cbunib 
ntids.  It  is  trua  that  bo  ipucfa  is  tared  to  the  public  revenue  by 
the  latter  plan,  and  to  this  extent  it  deserves  the  preference.  But 
if  after  usid§^  the  Church  lands  for  the  purpose,  there  is  found  to 
be  a  manifest  necessity  for  more  than  the  surplus  can  afford,  in 
order  to  make  the  livings  of  the  poorer  clergy  sufficient  for  their 
deoent  maintenance,  and  if  after  every  thiag  shall  be  done  which 
a  better  distribution  of  the  other  property  of  the  Church  can 
effect  towards  accomplishing  this  object,  the  piiblic  revenue  must 
in  the  end  hear  the  burden ;  for  as  long  as  an  Established  Church 
ehall  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  there  must  be  a  decent 
maintenance  provided  for  its  clergy.  Whether  or  not  the  whole 
property,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Church,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
in  whatever  way  distributed,  has  loiig'been  a  question  involved  in 
great  controversy.  It  is  at  least  plain  that  alt  things  must  ba 
tried  to  make  the  distribution,  before  any  recourse  is  had  to  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  State, — those  r^aed  by  taxations ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  the  measure  lately  propouaded  consists  of  a 
fair  attempt  to  make  this  distribution,  as  &r  as  the  surplus  is 
concerned,  and  because  it  casta  the  burden  of  the  repairs  upon 
the  Church  funds,  that  its  principle  has  received  such  unqualified 
approbation  from  all  who  feel  the  necessity  of  Feforming,  and  thus 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  Establishment. 

Tfie  whole  body  of  the  Dissenters  throughout  England  and 
Wales  warmly  approved  of  the  plan.  In  this  sentiment  they 
were  heartily  joined  by  the  greater  part  oi  those  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church  who  favour  Ulteral  opinioos.  By  some 
oversight,  the  errors  in  the  details  of  the  measure  were  not 
ewrected  when  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commona  was  first 
taken  upon  the  merits  of  the  plan.  This  alamied  the  lessees, 
and  many  steady  reformers  joined  in  their  dislike  to  the 
proposition.  A  majesty  of  twenty-three  was  all  that  could  be 
persuaded  to  support  it;  and  this  on  the  subsequent  divi^on 
dwindled  down  to  a  majority  of  five,  which  sealed  the  fhte  of  tbs 
measure  for  the  present.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the 
efforts  which  the  Church  party  had  made,  and  the  misconeeption 
of  the  nature  of  the  plan  which  had  spread  through  the  country 
during  the  long  time  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  two 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  tended  to  inffueoce  many  members 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  most  averse  to  withdrawktg 
their  support  from  the  Government.  Their  conduct  is,  how»vet, 
sot  the  less  to  be  lamented.  They  have  given  a  s^oos  blow  to 
the  cwso  of  liberal  ojainioas ;  they-  bave  made  it  appear  that 
savrow,  bigoted,  and  iatoleraAt  views  bear  a  sway  in  FariJamefrfi 
and  havQ  a  vogue  in  the  ceuatEy  bs  beyosid  what  to  «w  hav 
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any  reaeon  to  believe  k  the  case.  Ttie  party  to  whom  Bueh 
views  arc  dear,  liare,  in  consequence,  become  more  Sanguine, 
more  active,  and  more  danng.  1  he  doctrines,  not  merely  of  those 
who  object  to  all  Establishments,  but  of  those  who  arc  friendly 
to  the  Church,  yet  anxious,  both  for  iu  own  safety  and  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  to  see  it  reformed,  have 
received  a  check  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  they  were  making' 
in  the  country.  The  stability  of  the  Reform  Government  hm 
been  for  a  time  ^dangered  ;  and  nothing  but  the  successful  uuue 
of  the  approaching  election  can  restore  me  cause  of  reform  and 
of  good  government  to  the  position  which  it  occupied  before  the 
untoward  occurrence  happened.  It  is  fit  that  these  things  should 
be  distinctly  stated,  in  order  that  lukewarm  and  timid,  though 
well-intentioned  supporters  of  liberal  opinions,  may  be  aware  of 
the  mischief  which  ensues  from  suffering  thenuelvos  to  be  alaimad 
by  the  clamour  so  easily  raised  upon  questions  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  while  their  merits  are  imperfectly  understood  by  one  part  of 
the  community,  and  industriously  misrepresented  by  another. 
That  sufhcient  pains  were  not  taken  to  make  the  plan  better 
understood,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  first  objections  Urgea  against  it, 
and  remove  the  occasion  of  those  objections  which  were  well 
founded,  is  equally  to  be  lamented  and  blamed.  The  lessoii  whieh 
this  experience  is  fitted  to  convey,  will  not,  We  may  confidently 
hope,  be  thrown  away ;  and  a  new  Parliament  may  be  expected 
to  settle  satisfactorily  foT  alt  parties  a  question,  in  the  final 
arrangement  of  which  all  have  a  very  deep  interest. 

We  commenced  this  article  by  rendering  justice  to  the  author 
-■  of  the  tract,  the  title  of  which  Is  placea  at  its  head.  It  was 
published  in  January,  and  contains,  with  some  remarks  and 
some  opinions  in  which  we  do  not  concur,  a  distinct  outline  of 
the  plan  brought  forward  in  March  by  the  Government.  For 
the  details,  especially  as  relating  to  lessees,  he  is  of  course  not 
answerable,  because  he  does  not  enter  into  them.  We  subjoin 
the  statement  in  his  own  Words ;  premising  that  although  he 
speaks  of  impropriate  tithes  only,  and  the  Government  plan 
regards  Church  lands,  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  principle,' 
in  the  modes  of  dealing  with  these  two  kinds  of  Catheorij 
property : — 

■  1.  TbM  the  power  of  leasing  these  impropriate  tithes  shotild  be 
t^en  from  tha  biabi^  sad  dignitanet  ^  tb«  Church  altt^edicr,  and 
Tested  in  conmuiNonerg, 

'  2.  That  a  return  be  made  to  the  commiuioners  of  the  ammiDt  of 
finea  received  on  the  leasing  of  such  tithes,  for  a  period  of  time  hiA- 
ciently  long  to  afford  a  fair  yearly  average. 

<|3,  That  the  value  of  the  tithes  of  such  impropriations,  levied  by  the 
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Itanee,  daring  the  nme  period  of  time,  be  ks  fkr  as  posilble  wcOTtain«di 
1b  ud  of  which  enquiry,  the  orereeers  of  the  pOM-,  in  pftrishea  wbera 
tush  leMeea  are  assessed  to  the  poorVntei  might  be  applied  to. 

*  4.  That,  on  oompeoiatioD  being  awarded  to  tha  lessees,  ibr  die 
Hrreoder  of  their  leases,  or  as  those  lenses  expire,  the  cemnusslaaen 
levy  snch  impropriate  tithes  on  the  public  Mcount. 
.  *  fi.  That,  from  the  tithes  thns  levied  by  the  commiffiionsTB,  bo  pud, 
yearly,  to  the  bifhops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Chnnih,  a  sam  equal  to  the 
yearly  proportion  of  the  fines  received  by  them,  during  the  time  taken 
ibr  fixing  the  ayeroge. 

'  6.  That  the  surplus  be  appropriated  to  provide  for  the  church- 
rates,  the  AuoMENTATiON  OP  SMALL  LIVINGS,  and  to  any  other 

PUBLIC  SERVICES.' 


Art.  VII. — England  vnder  Seven  Administratiora.  By  AtBAirr 
FoNBLANQUE,  Esq.    3  vols.  Bvo.    London:  1837. 

inpHE  most  &rourabIe  point  of  view  in  whicb  modern  civiliBstic^ 
-*-  can  be  regarded  is  its  diffusive  spirit,  and  the  fact  tbat  Hs 
|nineipal  productions,  almostof  every  kind,  are  readily  distribute 

-and  capable  of  being  generally  enjoyed.  In  the  eartief'  periods 
of  history  buman  nature  seems  to  rise  to  a  greater  beight  here  aBd 
therein  individual  instances;  and  this  or  that  particatar  <wfer 

'and  profeesion  stand  out  in  more  picturesque  relief.  Butmen^tts 
«ociat  beings  and  members  of  a  community,  have  been  infinite  gain- 
ers by  the  character  which  the  last  two  centuries  have  decisively 
Impressed  upon  modem  Europe.    Here,  as  in  other  cases,  6rat 

'Bppearancefl  are  bo  far  deceitful,  that  tbe  effect  of  the  progr^s  of 
'societyin  this  respect  is  as  easily,  asit  is  frequently,  misrepteseBtAd, 
If  nature  has  but  few  favourites,  and  those  individuals  rather  ^Ma 
classes,  dvilisation  tends  to  reduce  the  value  even  of  these  eX^Cp- 

-tions,  and  to  equalize  the  rights  and  enjoyments  of  the  funnily  of 
mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  people  is  fvudent  enotigb  tO'ittlke 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  wbich  civilisation  presedts'At'tts 
-streml  stages,  the  laws  by  whicb  a  well-constituted  society  wltt^be 

M-^i^tad  and  move  onward,  are  found  to  be  as  elear  andtHRta- 
-piehessive  as  the  nost  unifiwm  laws  of  nature.     In  this  lnaiAI)er 

•■  thtf  oonvenienoes  of  life,  and  the  resources  of  art  and-scienee;'aay 
gtadually  become  accessible  to  ail,  in  the  siune  senses  M'lWttt, 
"uadt  to  tbe  sarae  extent  as  natural  blessings.  -  It  M  Vttiry  V^AtlaK 
-tfaot^voBourttteratveii  takii^-tkntumat  pvMeat.  -'i.'^^i^i't 
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Volture  I^aa  drawn  a  brilHant  piotore  of  a  Hngl«  day.  of  AtJUf- 
nian.  giaataesB,  when  some  &voured  citizen,  alter  liatnuog  to 
Perictesia  the  Aasambly,  and  worshipping  witb  Phidioft  in  the 
.Parthenon^  could  adjooni  from  a  play  of  Sophocles  to  a  sapper 
with  Aspasia.  The  geniot  of  antiquity  in  its  most  trinmpnant 
combinations  was  the  privile^only  of  a  few,  and  that  for  a  single 
veneration.  It  could  neither  perpetuate  itself  nor  spread.  How 
oifierent  in  this  irom  the  universal  empire  to  which  modern  civi- 
lisation seems  advancing ;  especially  under  the  marvels  and  the 
influence  of  our  own  age  and  country  1  The  English  picture,  it 
Js  true,  is  a  great  deal  less  poetical ;  but  it  maKes  up  for  thfit 
inferiority  by  the  substantial  nature  of  its  subject ;  and  in  the 
numbers  who  can  share  the  advantages  which  it  bodies  forth. 
What  a  time  it  would  take  to  make  a  Roman  Emperor  or  a  Feudal 
Baron  understand  the  facilities  and  comforts,  the  cultivation, 
independence,  and  self-respect,  which  may  now  be  realized  in  the 
diuly  life  of  every  skilful  and  provident  mechanic.  The  cheap 
and  rapid  journey  by  railroad  or  steam-boat,  the  warm  glas^ 
,-vindowed  home,  the  clean  shirt  and  cotton  stockings,  the  far- 
brought  hixuries  of  the  tea-table  and  the  pipe,  his  si^l  shelf  of 
well-adapted  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  his  newspaper.  How 
,hafi  the  last,  with  its  hundred  eyes  and  hundred  hands,  bfon 
.seajrehing  aod  ransacking  the  world  in  his  behalf,  and  collecting 
i£>r,him*  from  every  quarter,  tidings  of  whatever  has  happened, 
-gWA  or  small,  instructive  or  amusing,  the  week  that  he  has  been 
•jtiway  I  The  rich  and  great  seem  now  often  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
.^(Xfilusive  distinctions  for  themselves.  The  physical  wellb^ng  of 
,#  eownunity  is,  we  admit,  an  indispensable  basis  for  eve^  tJuag 
(dse.  Without  it,  alt  the  rest  is  fearfully  insecure.  Political  «eo- 
noQi^  has  charge  of  that.  But  on  that  basis,  when  its  oonditioiu 
.Are  once  thoroughly  understood  and  complied  with,  a  higher 
:  avenge  of  virtue,  learning,  and  accomplishment — of  moral  sod 
'ioteUeotual  pleasures — must,  under  ezistmg  circumatances,  neoes- 
:twrily  follow,  than,  we  believe,  the  body  of  a  people  ever  before 
■Vttuned. 

t  -lAitiiefiiiture,  which  we  are  antidpating,  newspf^ien!  will  have 
,tfi  perfcHwan  important  part.  The^are  already  an  essential  eLe- 
Sieotaod-symbol  of  thepeeuliar  spint and t^idency  whieb oborsc- 
leorise  our  civilisation.  There  is  no  place  to  whioh  they  do  otA  pcae- 
bratej  no.  ol^eet  which  they  may  not  serve;. bo  description  of 
piHWn -to  wh«m  they  are  not  welcome.  The  readora  ofthe'Ta^' 
>grat«fully  remenber  how  much  they  contributed  to  enliven,  the 
.  twintH  evtminga  o£  a  ntirement  as  profound  as  Cowper'&  Paley, 
iwfaoae  wisdom '  is  always  shown  in  making  the^mostof- «rery 
jdeasure,  dwcUa  upona  oevspapei  aa  one  of  Aa^gnBrfl  adnitti- 
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ti^^  of  a  firaa  govenuHenl.  Iti  neoeaaity  ia  th*  prMent  times 
it  siogul  vly  «x«mplt&wl  Id  th«  oaw  of  the '  Liberia  Guette,'.  wbioh 
lias  bean  aucoeufuUy  ■tuted  and  c«aducted  from  tlie  fint  by  a 
•olony.of  eieasoipated  negroes  on  the  eoMt  of  Afrioa.  It  would 
ba  cuTMut  to  oompare  it  with  the  fint  inapifestatiaa  of  the  kind 
in  England,  which  KUtabeUi,  with  the  inetinct  and  in  the  policy 
of  the  great  oaiuB  tlw  headed,  called  into  being,  to  be  the  moral 
antagonist  of  the  Armada.  As  often  as  some  particular  emer- 
geoey,  stili  more  where  the  general  nature  of  the  conatitution 
requires  that  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  public  at  large  should 
he  ooosulted,  an  instrument  must  be  provided  by  which  the 
opiniona  and  feelings  of  the  people  may  be,  as  far  as  is  piaeti- 
oable,  guided  and  developed,  as  well  as  communicated  and 
asceitaiaed.  Whatever  ia  the  assistance  to  be  got  from  other 
sources,  and  by  other  means,  and  although  newspapers  may  be 
better  qualified  to  distribute  knowledge  than  to  create  it,  nevec- 
■  thelees,  for  the  real  poUlical  education  of  the  majority  of  a 
Bonteroua  peculation— -Aw  the  brii^i^  them  into  cotiqael  and 
into  action,  it  ia  clear  that  it  is  en  puhucations  of  the  nature  and 
form  of  newspapers,  that  we  Huat  pri>«paUy  depend. 

Heeren  ohwrves  that  Hooier  ferned  the  character  of  the  Greek 
nation ;  and  that  in  Greece  itself,  hiwgivers  aad  rulos  w«e  the 
persona  who  were  the  most  active  in  making  hia  poems  known, 
and  in  saving  them  from  perishing.  The  connezion  between 
their  employments,  as  pcJiticianB  and  editors  oS  Homer,  is  ^>pft- 
lent  from  the  masBer  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced  in  the 
htwa  of  Sokio.  '  In  one  respect,'  He»en  adds,  *  those  lawgi- 
'  vers  were  nnqnestitmably  in  the  right :  a  natioa  whose  civilisa- 
^  tion  rested  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  BOt  eaMiy  become  a 
*  naCioB  of  slaves.*  The  philosophy  of  legislattsg  by  means  of 
Minstrels,  is  akin  toasaying  which  sober  peophe  have  been  much 
soiprised  to  find  attributed  to  a  stiUesman,  Accordug  to  it, 
Ltm  CiwthaK  did  not  care  who  made  the  Laws,  provided  that  he 
was  to  have  the  staking  of  the  Ballads.  Looking  to  the  prosaic 
character  of  our  times,  newspapers  hold  a  place  at  present 
between  what  ballads  perhaps  once  were,  and  laws  some  time  or 
^Uhei  may  be.  As  Cu-  as  our  contemporary  civilisation  rests 
■poo  them,  their  immediate  iafiuence  in  favour  of  the  sublime 
and  excellent,  may  &it  short  of  the  flight  attempted  by  epic 
poems ;  hut  .they  will  probably  prove,  in  their  humluer  way  (and 
we  are  sure  we  speak  of  it  with  all  due  revcfence  for  poets),  a$ 
good  securities  for  freedom. 

Itis  worse  than  folly  to  undervalue  the  use  and  influance  of 
sewspapem,  or  ungmmontly  to- withhold  iron  their  eoackmtors 
4lie.nnk  awj,  h>nours  oj.  sooiely,  which  tJw  iafy  wquifeA  of  the«^ 
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if  it  is  to  be  ^jToperlf  dischai^d,  impliea.  The  worW  knows  u 
yet  bat  little  of  the  limit  of  the  circulation  which  writings  of 
this  kind  can  reach  j  and  atill  legs  of  the  benefits  which  they  may 
confer,  or  of  th«  talent  which  may  be  invested  in  them.  The 
daily  press  of  the  United  States  is  some  evidence  upon  the  first 
point.  The  Examiner,  under  the  char^  of  Mr  Fonblanque, 
M  our  best  Eng^lish  example  of  the  last. 

Unless  the '  Beauties  of  Cobbett'  is  to  be  considered  an  exception, 
II  collection,  in  three  volumes,  of  the  principal  leading  articles' 
of  the  Examiner  Is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  '  happy  pa^es 
*  which  no  critios  eritioBe,'  have  been  brought  rernlarly  witbin 
(rar  province,  it  is  natural  that  their  author  should  wish  to 
preserve  them  in  a  more  lasting  form.  The  correspondents  and 
i^tellig«ncers  who  gleaned  political  and  personal  gossip  for  thtf 
edtflcation  (rf  their  contemporaries  in  former  days,  followed  tt 
much  meaner  calling.  The  difference  is  immense  betwran  theif 
meagre  eominmiioBtions  and  the  finished  essays  in  which  Mr 
Fonblanque  disposes,  by  argument  or  satire,  in  irony  of  in  stories, 
of  the  principal  topic  of  the  week.  However,  the. difference 
between  Writing  politics  for  the  week  and  for  posterity,  is  still 
greater.  So  much  so,  that  we  do  not  apprehend  the  present 
experiment  Vrill  be  saccessiul  enough  to  tempt  the  editdre'  of 
other  journals  to  Reprint,  either  for  gain  or  glory,  their  favourite 
productions.  It  may  bo  long  before  another  opportunity  occurs. 
We  will  therefore  refrain  from  following  Mr  Fonblanque  to  the 
field,  in  the  ten  years'  war  which  he  for  the  most  part  has  carried 
on  against  the  '  seven  administrations'  which  have  represented,  in 
qtiic^  succession,  the  fluctuating  and  nearly -balanced  interests 
of  that  critical  period.  Nobody  can  have  thought  at  all  seri- 
ously of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  daily  press  without 
perceiving  the  disadvantt^es  and  temptations  to  which  this 
species  of  authorship  is  exposed.  Whether  these  difficulties  are 
capable  of  being,  or  likely  to  be  at  all  removed — or  how  far, 
and  in  what  manner — are  questions  worth  enquiring  into.  An 
imperfect  answer  to  these  questions  is  all  that  we  can  be  helped 
to  by  the  present  volumes.  But  the  answer,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
greatlj-  to  Mr  Fonblanque's  credit,  and  is,  we  would  fein  hope, 
on  the  wb<^,  encouraging. 

The  disadvantages  alluded  to,  are,  in  part,  general  and  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  the  case.  They  are,  in  part,  occasional  and 
special,  varying  with  the  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
which  is  more  particularly  addressed,  and  with  the  character  of 
.the  writers  who  address  it. 

Ftow  the  first  <rf  thete  disadvantages,  of  course,  there  is  no 
.emape^   :^[:heiAtereat  of  ilewsisthstteisnews;  vidjtJMmi^ 
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tASi^lhoti  fetAid' or  reoall  liie  dhartn'of-noTeltjr  An^'lns.sabJMtB 
%}lart  the  niflKner  l>ttn  pralong  the  clann  of  yonth.  It  is  sot 
^lynews,  properly  m  called,  which  will  not  keep  lon^  than 
itvacltaTd  :  nine-tentbe  of  the  other  tbingk  out  of  which  a  news- 
paper is  composed,  are  merely  a  kind  of  snrrouit^g-atmosphere, 
necessary  inaeed  to  carry  on  resfriration,  and  ta  *■  paint  the 
-'clondi  which  beautify  our  days, '  but  fit  for  nothing  Jarther. 
-'Ctassical  works  will  be  made  from  such  materials  when  kmtiitg 
^statues  are  made  from  ice  that  melts  in  the  sonlptor'a  hands. 
-The  experiment  has  been  tried  by  as  great  artists  in  this  line  as 
-the  world  will  probably  ever  see.  But  to  create  a  peraaDtnt 
Ihterest  in  temporary  topics  has  surpassed  the  logic  and  pleasantry 
'tf  Pascal,  Paul  Courier,  and  Swift.  It  is  a  humUiDg  lefiection 
'Tor  politicians  to  think  how  soon  affairs  aod  perBoaa,  once  die 
absorbing  object  of  naUonal  excitement,  pass  awsy~-aBd  Itow 
'^t>ft6n  pass  away  to  be  utterly  forgotten !  A  few  sands  fall  from 
'fhe  hour-glass  which  Time  is  holding  in  that  stera  motionkss 
'^faand,  and  all  is  overl 

'Hi  motuB  animorum  atqoe  bnc certamina  tanta 
;  Pnlveris  eiigui  jaclu  compreBBa  quiescunt.' 

'.'    Different  styles  of  composition  are  beet  adapted  fbr  different 
purposes.     That  which  a  newspaper  writer  will  find  most  fOps~ 
;.lar  and  effective,  may  be  perhaps  an  additional  (^staelo  in  the 
Way  of  his  ultimate  reputation.     He  has  to  debate  in  writing, 
■^liat  is  wanted  of  him  are  the  ready  arts  and  talents  which  that 
'  intellectual  wrestling-match  requires.     To  be  close,  personal, 
and  contentious, — to  be  quick,  antithetical,  and  dramatic, — is  on 
this  occasion  worth  all  the  refine4  philosophy  and  generalised 
^'wisdom  in  the  world.     When  Burke  rose  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
'  mons,  members  crept  away  to  dine.     When  Pitt  or  Fox  got  op, 
they  rushed  back  from  their  dinners  to  their  seats.     Yet  before 
"the  generation  which  bo  treated  them  was  in  its  gniw»   the 
"speeches  of  Burke  had  already  a  thousand  readers  where  the  best 
reporter!  speeches  of  Pitt  or  Fox  had  one  I  '  These  intellectaal 
distinctions  are  grounded  originally,  no  doubt,  in  nature;  but 
.■'they  are  also  undoubtedly  multiplied  and  confirmed  by-tbe  nar- 
row habits  which  grow  out  of  the  division  of  labour  and&vourite 
''{inrsuits  esclnsively  indulged.     The  great  object  of  fbreosic  «lo- 
^  quence  is  the  verxtfct ;  of  Parliamentary  eloquence,  the  Wfe  ;  of 
lieWpaper  eloquence,  the  morning's  sale.    In  comparisonj  wider 
■  'VieWB  of  contemporary  celebrity  and  infloence  are  little  thought 
!.  of|I  posthuiilous  immortality,  not  at  all.     It  ohen  happensuat 
'  ■"  a  more  striking  effect  may  be  prodneed  for  a  shwt  time  by  cheap 
''  iihd  coarse  CMOtfn.    Whea  tae  wiA  to  be^doM  coii«i>t8-«f  a 
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rapid  snecesnon  of  electrical  effeoti,  and  where  the  cannus  may 
lurre^to  be  painted  orer  again  bef<»e  the  coloars  are  w«lt  dry,  we 
may  easily  gness  what  the  colours  are  which  will  usually  be  hud 
en.  If  the  matter  in  band  can  be  as  well  done,  not  to  say  better, 
m  this  Hght  and  fugitive  manner,  critical  spectators  are  not 
entiUed  to  comidain,  either  for  themselves  or  for  posterity.  The 
most  that  can  be  expected  of  persons  engaged  m  the  practical 
boHness  of  life  is,  that  when  they  can  reconcile  the  wants  of 
tfae  pres«it  and  the  future,  they  will  attend  to  both.  When  that 
k  impoBsible,  every  successive  day  of  course  works  up  its  own 
nwtcvt^  io  the  way  that  best  may  suit  tteelf.  And  reason 
iTeqaiMS  all  who  come  after,  to  be  satisfied  with  their  share  Id  the 
:practical  result  of  the  labours  of  their  predecessors ;  although 
they  should  not  be  able  to  derive  either  instruction  or  pleasure 
from  a  lit^ary  study  of  the  means  which  have  been  used. 
■'  Whatever  are  the  unavoidable  condidons  in  manner  as  well  as 
'  iMitttf  to  which  a  writer  for  the  daily  press  is  subjected,  the  public 
have  no  choice  but  to  submit.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  farther 
allowance  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  obliged  to  execute  his  task.  He  is  under  a  consttmt 
engagement  to  write  against  time ;  and  has  to  be  prepared  every 
four^md- twenty  hours  with  a  dedsive  judgment  upon  almost  fill 
subjects.  In  as  many  subjects  as  demand  leisure  to  collect  one's 
thoughts, — patience  to  master  their  details,  study  to  comprehend 
their  principles,  removal  to  a  little  distance  in  order  to  take  a  full 
new  of  the  whole  case,  and  to  get  free  from  the  pasuons  and  pre- 
judices which  surround  it, — such  a  writer  is  very  un&vourably 
situated  for  truth.  If  at  all  times  it  is  more  easy  and  agreeable  to 
amuse  or  to  excite  than  to  instruct  in  this  profession,  frequently 
room  is  scarcely  left  for  the  alternative.  The  circumstances  are  so 
impffl^re  and  controlling,  that  the  character  which  could  always 
retain  its  superiority  over  them  is  probably  nowhere  to  be  found ; 
and  certainly  is  one  which  will  have  got  into  this  literary  engage- 
-meat  by  acoident  only,  and  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
get  out.  We  give  the  youthful  editor  of  a  newspaper  full  credit 
tor  be^oning  with  the  resolution  of  being  a  prudent  guide.  He 
'  muM  soon  find  it  all  but  impossible  to  resist  the  painfiil  necessity 
of  his  positiouf  fae  will  probably  end  by  becoming,  in  spite  of 
himsd^  a  caricaturist,  a  dogmatist,  or  a  declaimer.  These 
instsBcesare,  to  this  extentjinstances  of  necessary  vicUms,  carrying 
oa  an  unwholesome  occupation,  to  gratify  the  wants  of  a  luxurious 
society.  There  are  books  on  the  maladies,  moral  and  intellectual, 
iiKHdent  to  authors.  This  peculiar  spedes  of  authorship  has,  in 
addition,  Mm  the  vwy  nature  of  the  case,  peculiar  infinnities  of 
ita  ovm.  AoNi^  oat  »f  the eaaeitial^  they  eaa  never  be  entirely 
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smeome.  Them«f8cre£t,tiiefefore,iida*tothotewlion]oeecid 
in  redacii^  tWr  anmbw  within  the  tmsUest  compaas,  and  la 
mitigating;  their  aereiity. 

Among  the  eztenwl  chur&ctemtica  of  oectsionai  litevatwe,  and 
•f  newspaiMn  more  than  any  otlter,  inaamach  aa  they  are  mora 
'  alight  ana  transitory  Uian  any  other,  the  most  Btriking  is  ita 
complete  dependence  upon  its  contemporary  pablie.  It  b  not 
•nly  that  its  influence  is  bounded  by  it, — that.it  looks  to  it  aiMM 
for  praise  or  censure,  that  it  depends  on  it  for  its  eattenoet 
according  to  the  principle  by  which  the  nature  of  the  supply  is 
detarmiud  by  the  nature  of  the  denmnd.  In  ita  substance  anrf 
spirit  a  newspaper  strictly  represents  the  popnlalion  to  which  it 
belongs.  Its  being  and  life-blood  are  d^ved  from  ihem,  and 
were  originally  and  previously  tbebs.  Indeed,  its  whole  life  is 
only  (except  by  accident  and  for  a  short  period)  an  anticipation 
ef  the  opinioos  and  feelings  of  the  clasaea  among  which  it  circu- 
lates ;  and  an  off-hand  ap[dicati(»,  with  more  or  less  saacess,  of 
their  own  doctrines  and  persuasions  to  this  or  that  occasioB  as  it 
anaea.  Itistbeprerogativeof  genius  to  stand  nptw  the  mountan- 
tope,  to  foretell  aad  salnte  the  coming  dawn.  It  can  do  mere.  It 
creates  the  %ht  by  which  it  is  itaet?  to  be  in  due  time  bebeM« 
and  understood  aad  worshipped.  Ou  the  eeotmry,  the  working 
talents  of  a  country  which  are  deiired  cmt  »f,  and  identified  wita 
Ita  immediate  interests,  rise  but  little,  if  lU  all,  above  the  surround- 
ing  level.  They  Irave  no  light  of  their  own ;  but  refieet  what  ' 
they  borrow.  They  pay  back  the  advantages  c^  which  they 
have  bad  the  use,  with  legal  interest,  and  nothing  nu»e.  What 
ueana  er  indueeroent  has  the  proprietor  of  a  newspuer  to  conanll 
Ae  next  generation,  dmh-o  than  the  [woprietor  of  a  tneatre?  The 
Mod«ctiM>s  of  the  market  gardener  are  not  so  complet^ '  anno^.' 
BcffldftS,  they  oiity  follow  the  taste  and  fanoy  of  the  oonsumer. 
They  are  not,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself.  In  thia  case,  there- 
fore, the  first  thing  to  be  done  towards  raising  the  obaraeter  of 
tika  periodical  pvess  of  any  nation  is^  to  raise  the  moml  and  )utel- 
lectnal  chtvacter  of  the  nation  itself  For  tlus  we  must  rely  npon 
a  system  of  national  education,  going,  both  in  extent  and  quality, 
miich  farther  than  any  thing  which  we  hare  yet  attempted.  Mr 
Hume  is  right  in  sayi^,  that,  with  a  batter  edomted  people, 
Ae  journ^  of  the  Tory- Radicals  woald  never  h«ve  soeoeeded 
in  infiaming  any  respectable  portion  of  the  lower  ordem  ^;«nst 
the  new  poor-law.  He  might  have  said  morei.  With  a  weU- 
educated  people  they  wanld  never  have  dared  to  mrits  the  vriehed 
•xperiment  how  &r  the  nnderstandmg»  of  the  po«v  cas  be  mystified 
impoa  their  beat  irtswtito,  and  tlimrpMsnw*e»keA«gaiitst  their 
VMatfiutUol&ieaib. ,  tt^  bwe  a.  tmmJKiAm  to  hawriagy^  thm 
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to  jwige  by  the  aal^  the  maintraiaDoe  hy  a  nmnpapcr  of  cxtnTft* 
gant  o[Uiuoai  is  is  ifeneral  iar  from  being  a  leeommeDdatioB  witb 
aoy,  the  lowest  class. 

Und«r  a  free  and  cheap  preia,  newspamrs  warn  perhapi  tibo 
best  repreMutatire,  at  any  given  time,  of  tbe  Teal  Boral  and  in* 
tellectoal  state  of  the  greater  part  of  a  population.  They  ntajr 
have  mu(^,  to  be  sure,  among  themselres,  that  never  gets  there; 
but  all  that  gets  there  they  will  have.  It  i>  not  on  a  fev 
cbusical  worki  that  the  reputation  of  a  country  in  literature, 
any  more  than  in  architecture,  ought  to  stand.  These  may  repr»< 
tent  a  glory  which  has  entirely  passed  away ;  oi  the  accompUsb* 
■eats  and  enjoymeats  of  so  small  a  minority  of  its  inhabitants  as 
to  be  scarce  worth  mentioning  in  comparison  of  tbe  whole;  In 
both  cases,  the  only  adequate  standard,  at  any  given  period,  would 
be  the  style  of  its  popular  writii^s,  and  of  its  domestic  bnildiaga, 
Madame  de  Stael  was  paradoxical  enough  to  imagine  that  a 
foane  drama  and  a  pure  audience  was  a  natural  combination,  it 
i»  a  mislake  which  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  could  have  comw 
HiiOed,  wbea  reasoning  from  the  comparative  sense,  honesty,  and 
decency  of  newspapers,  to  the  comparative  sense,  hoDesty,  and 
daoency  to  be  found  ia  their  re^>ective  readers.  Newspapers  there 
most  be,  and  more  and  more  of  them.  As  long  as  the  c(»smii- 
Btty  is  brokui  up  aud  baaded  into  parties,  the  black  stripe  oi 
party  pcejadice.mBst  he  stamped  upon  nearly  all  their  borders. 
But  tbe  vices  of  party  writings,  like  all  other  offences  of  the 
public  press,  admit  of  every  variety  of  degree.  The  qaestion 
whether  Govenun^it  will  contribute  its  part  towards  tlieiv 
reformation,  is,  in  other  words,  tbe  same  qneetion  as  whethn 
the  general  standard  of  edueation  is  to  be  improved.  This  ia 
the  only  superintendence  to  which  a  government  should  aspire. 
It  is  worth  all  the  licensmg  and  stamp-duties  in  the  world.  To 
complain  that  any  eousidnable  portion  of  the  puUic  press  is  below 
what  it  oaght  to  be,— ^tbat  scandal  and  slander  are  attractive 
^«alitiea  in  a  journal,  with  too  many  of  the  rich, — eaa^eratton 
and  violence,  with  too  many  of  tbe  poor, — is  to  complain,  that  the 
tastes  and  propensities  of  too  many  of  their  feliow-tntizms  have 
been  left  ia  a  ctmdition  of  which  the  respectable  members  of  the 
community  have  good  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

The  peculiarities  by  which  this  description  of  literature  is 
distinguished  from  others  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
equitably  and  charitably  allowed  for,  before  we  come  to  that  part 
of  the  cQse,  for  which  the  writes  themselves  are  in  any  way 
personally  respenuUe.  The  eauses  by  which  the  matter  and 
the  manner,  as  well  a*  the  oecMian  Htd  the  circumstances  of  their 
pnblicatioBfl  ara  doleiBinied»  are  mdependeot  of -thenij  aud  are  for 
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SM  Fonblao^HV  Smin  Jtk^immatioiu—  Jal^ 

th««jHt  i)«rt:>b«]i!0)id  ikm  oflnbol.     UnutevearninSiMicei  aMn- 

Ipa^wn^mey  qhinately  oeiciM,  t^  journaiistaiiofRMy^ifiiilgic 
year  have  full  as  iiule  power  over  tba .  BumL  ^aad  wtellfeelwil 
chatttater  of  thoir  CMitempMary  pubbo.  AU.lliait  tiM..giwuidiAu 
si  «mlisatioB  a»  entitled  dius  &r  to  expect  iromithcmw.  thitnn- 
that  tbey  do  tut  make  these  evUs wone tbantbey.ioaKnBtwUy'atf^ 
On  the  contrary,  they  shoiiJd  keep  erery  diBadTBiitageidafiqit* 
ifs  lowsat  term;  and  avail  tfaemselres  of  all  rsawmaJgJCn oppQct»- 
■ataea  to  jiutiry,  by  the  nature  of  their  wriliagBj  attduhnntlu^ 
tadlvidoal  qu^ficatioos,  the  s^dendid  titles  40  fceelywoiBi^sdDko 
I  by  others,  and  by  themselves.  They  we'^Doadyi  oMk 
ad  by  many  pablic  iostructon  as  a  n«w  pawer  <ti>ilhCifl|atQ> 
Thedaim  thus  set  up  in  their  behalf  is  o»90lb(maBchiiio^jKMt 
Jegfoe  by  appearances,  aud,  to  some  degre*)  by  tibe  fiicfci.v^^lrtiM 
iato  Uk  'all  hail  hereafter'  that  thut  mote  judiciouaitHeildtiave 
lo^tiag.  If,  however,  there  be  onlr  a  shadov  of  itEathiimibfe 
uippoBilioi],  it  will  equally  follow,  tnat  the  talents  and-0banw- 
tarof  the  individuals  by  whoa  our  pulpits  are  to  be  sopemedei^ 
■nd our  l^slatures  to  be  led,  should  Iwar,  if  poseaUe,  wwopBa- 
^rtios  to  the  dignity  of  the  office.  Koinantic  zecMMWandaiioMa 
Ittc.  very  unlikely  to  be  tried,  and  if  tried,  are  quite  as  iiaUk^ 
tOAueceed.  Not  a  defect  would  be  removed,  not  S:xleficiwA}r 
■i^>plied,  by  so^estiona  inconsistent  with  the  natanei  ofuw 
WBOi^tion,  or  the  interests  of  the  partiea.  Of  tba()'We:«i^  SoUy 
I.  To  take  similar  cases :  W&  bare,  never  ^Uan«ditbe 
^  I  of  theatres  because  tbey  did  not  hub  tlMmaefareft.-ibi 
tudearouring  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  play-gwng  parfiodtfae 
bhe.  They  ought  to  possess  liberal  views  of  tbotf' csUbig, 
i  ooncepUons  of  their  art  above,  not  behind,  their  ^Ae  K&t 
ilL  (hwr  practice,  we  would  require  of  them  no  other.  eonsQitgaiti 
4o  watch  Iw  favourable  occasions,  in  the  oonOiot  hetw'aii^ood 
twrt»aed  bad,  to  give  good  taste  the  castwg  vote,  aad:tn.«U.tbat 
tfiey  actuaUy  attempt,  to  do  nothing  to  oi»Tupt,  every  dunsDfto 
miwand  to  reform.  All  persons  brought  by  their. pro^iiriomlato 
.dose  and  constant  contact  with  the  publie  are  justified  in  clab»- 
iog,  not  as  an  indulgence,  but  as  a  right,  the  benefit. vfiil^ 
cwiiderations  which  Shakspeare  so  sweetly  puta.focvwd  .i&kis 
Joublfli  cbaiaoter  of  dnunaUst  and  actor  in  lus  owb  anuHoji : 

•  Oh,  for  tny  sake,  do  you  with  fortune  chide,     ''    ^  '"'^. 

The  gnilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds,         '    '  ■ '  ■^■■^■'■' 

Tlirt  did  not  better  fijr  my  life  prorWe,  ■      ''^ 

•     Than  frf*cmeaiiB,  which  poHiciMBBere'bwedll.--''^"--^'' 

.   TlMDEacoiBei  itttutmy  Mune  raeeiMsataandi     ''.--'^q 

-I..        .  ~   .  Jutd tivamt  tbanee Mj  natnte-is  unkbad-  j-j.:-<b 

■^.,...         X*  whatsit  wodiBia,  Ukethadrtf'sihaada  .  I...;    r^.iauo 

Pity  me  then*  and  wish  I  irere  renewed.' 


pabhe. 
and  ooD 
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IA8T.  Kete^afur  Literatvrt*  Ml 

-'  '8«io'^  administration  of  jostiee.  A  bar,  freedom  of  ^qieeehi 
akid'llie'  examination  of  witnesses  viva  voce  in  open  court,  am 
fiMltd  to'  be  excellent  means  for  the  dtscbai^  of  the  datieB  inth 
wbldi  «<Hil1s'  of  justice  are  intrusted.  Not  that  the  syatcm  >■ 
not'  open:  to  many  real  objectitHis ;  but  because  its  evM^  when 
diey  ture'CMspared  with  the  opposite  ones,  hare  been  proved  by 
«Kperitooe  to  be  the  least  misdiierous  of  the  two.  The  best 
wAyvf  improving'  the  system  is,  not  on  the  one  hand  to  set  op 
tttl' 'lin|ira«tioaUe  standard  of  professional  perfection ;  nor,  <m  tac 
MberytD'd^ny  to  advocates  a  single  privilege  necessary  for  tte 


4iW  proteoUoa  «f  their  clients.  Still  less  would  a  rational  fri«id 
tH'ttUth'and'joMice  seek  to  cover  them  with  the  indiscrimiBMo 
MdlBile'^aitd  vitupenttioa  to  which  Mr  Bentham  had  recourte 
%lMUever  he  mentioned  lawyers.  An  advocate  is  bound  to 
Mattallf  himself  withm  those  privileges ;  he  is  not  to  rals-sCate 
I^M^id'bfehftf  of  his  client;  he  is  not  to  supply  want  of  nctita 
-or^*in^«f  afgnment  by  abuse  of  the  opposite  party ;  he  is  Jtot 
ibr  bfOWbeat  and  confuse  a  witness,  whose  evidence  he  cannot 
iMdbeifriBe  contradict.  On  these  occasions,  the  actual  injnstioe 
tf'  the  iMHndiate  proceeding  is  the  least  part  of  Uie  evil,  its 
t^ODCy  to  weaken  and  discredit  the  best  means  which  haw 
been  yet  devaed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  is  a  still  greater 
ibjury  tti'BOaety.  When  once  a  profession  rises  up  as  8  neoMw 
"ItBirf  part  of  a  necessary  institution,  every  power  wiiicb  can  'be 
^adCM  fbr  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duty  should  be  openty 
'And'tifoenilly  given  it.  On  the  other  hand,  these  powers  are  the 
^rdr^'caSM  where  it  is  most  important  that  every  clear  abnse  of 
■^tai'  sbonM  be  instantly  discountenanced  and  peremptorily 
JHbressed*  After  all,  there  are  a  thousand  niceties  which  neitMr 
ijcgfal' sanctirai  nor  the  supremacy  of  judicial  revinon  can  ev«r 
hresch.'  In  these,  the  chief  and  best  security  against  abuse  is 
'wdivtdoal  honour.  A  profession  is  a  trust  in  wmch  a  man  w411 
fAo^.Boqult  himself  honourably  and  usefully  unless  he  learns  to 
'^'ihiiA  'I^^Ut  of  it,  and  is  enabled  to  respect  himself  as  a  member 
-sj'it.  '  And  herein,  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  the  good  optnioa 
sited:  tympathy  of  the  public  are  indispensable  conditions.  For 
^dua  panose  they  are  not  only  the  rewards,  they  are  the  means. 
Tin  bstances 

'whidi  extended 

infem  le  theatre 

had  fa  by  light 

Utoati  r  that  of 

Mliod  jurispru- 

dence ;  and  it  happmiathat  ^LvpraCesaianl  wntsriq^n  temporary 
political  and  thoiptefuKuat  pnuniMr  ist  &fr  bnr;  stand  in  almott 
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ilim'iUtpoManit  and  are  exptts^A  to  sivAl&t  tetnp(a60H».  Tliey 
both  owe  a  kind  of  divided  aHegiance,  But  it  is  the  duty  of  botR 
alike,  not  to  sell  themselveii  out  and  ont  to  the  prejudices  and 
paasions  of  the  party  they  may  represent.  The  interests  of  their 
respective  elientelai  cannot  be  honestly  maintained  by  them,  except 
111  subordination  to  the  interests  Of  the  coMmunity  at  lar^.  lo 
seek  under  a  professional  disguise  the  gratification  of  any  purely- 
personal  object,  whether  of  emolument,  feeling,  or  ambition, 
at  the  risk  of  the  public  tranquillity  or  public  service,  is  to  b6 
guilty^  of  course,  of  a  still  more  nnpardonable  of^nce.  Before  a 
political  writer  can  pretend  to  class  himself  amongst  public  instrue^ 
tors,  W6  must  have  proof  of  aome  sort,  or  at  least  presumption 
that  he  is  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  so  tnuch  of  thfe 
public  as  he  is  to  instruct.  In  the  absence  of  such  qualifica- 
tkins,  it  is  the  office  only  of  trumpeter  ^hich  he  is  filling,  Hot  Of 
gtiide.  Among  these  qualifications  are  a  loVe  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice ;  the  power  of  holding  the  scales  steadily  while  th«  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  every  question  are  ibirly  Weighed ;  that 
proportion  in  the  faculties,  and  thAt  moderation  In  the  temper, 
which  are  the  more  nstia)  groundworks  of  good  sense  And  good 
humour  than  of  eloqoence  or  wit.  Our  catalogue,  We  fear,  is 
Mareely  sack  as  will  be  thcaghl,  under  our  e!tist!n^  habits,  to  con- 
tain the  most  soitable  ekments  for  the  leading  articles  of  popular 
journals.  Honest  writers,  we  repl;^,  must  approach  it  k^  near  tlB 
their  several  circles  will  admit.  Thi>  reproach  is,  in  wilflilly  stop- 
ping short  of  th«  approximations  vfhicll  might  be  reached  with 
ease  and  safety. 

The  pTodish  moralist  who  should  try  to  tie  down  the  spirit  of 
jounwlism  too  *ghf,  woold  make  as  great  a  mistake,  we  are 
aware^  a«  the  statesman  who  sboul  d  attempt  to  conjure  it  into  a 
bottle.  All  that  We  want  is,  evid  ence  in  their  proceedings  df 
that  seperiOTity  to  their  average  readers,  that  the  office  oil  which 
they  have  entered  assuredly  assume  s.  The  difficulty  of  obttdnlng 
the  prafestiottat  eharaeter  and  cm^duct  which  We  are  requiring, 
is  the  greMest  in  the  most  popular  sl^ates,  and  at  petiods  of  political 
,  exeitement.  The  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  Sbon  gat 
terribly  wrong  i*  one  of  th*  Wofs*j  though  commonest  errors-^ 
violence  and  exaggei^ioiv,  JeffefSouj  Who  ought  to  have  had 
the  hide,  whs  kad  the  wstes'  of  a  rhinoceros,  wificed  nndei'  their 
attacks.  Me  decHares,  in'  his  eorrespondence,  that  from  the  efeet 
which  he  bad  seen  produced  o»  Wfishington  by  the  misteprert«- 
tations  and  injusOice  of  tf  eompai'a^tively  teaBonftble  press,  he  U 
eanvinccft  that  the  itatemperance  and  talufflni*  bf  a  titer  pertttd 
voahi  b»v«  dlrfvew  (hat  pure  and'  vit'tuous  patriot  frow  public  fift. 
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To  jadgt  hj  it,  OUT  ndgbboim  arc  equally  imfortunaU  In  A* 
temperameot  of  tbis  dags  of  their  public  inBtructors.  The  skeu^ 
mignt  bare  been  taken  from  tbe  political  ward  in  Bedlam  %  or 
from  tbe  perturbed  features  by  'wbich  Milton  suf^oses  Satan  to 
have  been  discovered,  on  arriving  in  Paradise,  notwithstanding 
hi8  disguise.  English  statesmen  are  not  sensitive  enough  to 
withdraw  from  public  life  from  the  dread  of  being  abused.  Party- 
writing  has  been  carried  to  a  length  that  defeats  itself.  The 
principle  on  which  it  paints,  either  black  or  white,  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  parties  and  by  the  public.  No  man  in  bis 
senses  would  ever  think  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  politics 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  knew  tbe  value  of  both ;  and  was  proof 
alike  to  the  censures  of  hostile  newspapers,  and  the  panegyrics  of 
admiring  ones.  It  is  no  small  evil  if  the  press,  by  hardening  the 
best  and  wisest  of  our  public  men  against  the  accredited  organs 
of  public  opinion,  has  so  far  a  tendency  to  disturb  its  course  and 
criterions,  and  to  lower  its  estimation.  The  exchange  of  the  calm 
and  grateful  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  huzzas  of 
a  faction  is,  to  a  man  of  generous  ambition,  a  losing  bargain. 
While  this  perverseness  and  confusidn  lasts,  be  may  look  for  his 
standard  and  his  consolation  to  other  quarters.  Tbe  public  also 
is  pretty  well  aware  of  the  effects,  for  the  prodocing  of  wbich 
this  kind  of  scene- painting  is  got  np.  Still  some  unlucky  people 
are  misled  by  it ;  while  we  have  known  others  change  tbeir 
paper  from  sheer  dislike  at  seeing  the  opinions,  in  which  they 
agreed,  made  so  disagreeable  by  the  manner  io  which  they 
Were  expressed.  Tbe  injustice  and  anfaimess  (tf  whieh  we  are 
^leaking,  is  the  worst  point  of  view  from  which  oar  periodical 
literature  can  be  regarded.  Befotv  newspapers  ean  be  said  to 
have  entered  systematically  and  designedly  on  the  course  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness,  which  we  wowld  willingly  believe  is  open 
to  them,  tbe  representatives  of  opposite  opinions  must  be  able  to 
believe  that  political  differences  may  exist,  without  the  persons 
who  differ  being  necessarily,  one  of  them,  either  rogee  or  IwA. 
Extreme  violence  is  part  of  tlie  loose  pe4itieal  mqralrly  stiti  90 
common.  Tbe  real  fanaticism  of  igmwanee'  differs  Irom  the 
counterfeited  aeal  of  base  trafficking'  speeulation  more  in  cause 
than  in  effect.  Vhile  either  one  vt  tbe  other  continweB  to 
be  received  with  fiiveur,  what  is  to  be  expected?  Can  a  doe 
propovticnt  of  judgment,  integrity,  and  csndoar,  poswbly  dedi- 
cate itself  to  this  service,  unless  it  is  genersdJy  nnderetood, 
not  merely  that  political  questions  are  eapiible  of  being  treated 
with  tbe  same  reason  and  charity  as  any  other  questions,  but 
that  they  ought  to  he  so?  is  the  prolonged  existence  of  a  candid 
Bewi^tpeFa^ieBoiaeaonwladidN  Ciiticei  FaetdtynRntdeekre 
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M9  Fonblanqte'y  Stem  JAnbiiaeiitioiu—  inljiv 

inpoinble  7     Is  the  general  diaeoongemeiit  of  a  dishonest  one, 
by  all  honest  men  of  all  parUes,  a  dream  out  of  Utopia  ? 

Cobbett,  in  his  day,  was  the  most  disUnguisbed  writer  in  this 
department.  He  was  equally  succeasfiil  in  raising  its  intellectual, 
and  lowering  its  moral  reputation.  In  his  own  case,  he  became 
a  warning  (of  what  writers  who  are  to  appear  constantly  before 
the  pubhc  cannot  be  too  constantly  reminded),  that  there  is  a 
want  of  principle  for  which  no  decree  of  talent  and  aBSurauce 
can  make  up.  He  did  all  be  could  to  estabUsh  agtunst  his  con- 
temporaries a  partnership  in  this  disgrace.  One  of  his  iavourite 
topics  was  abusioE  the  London  press.  We  remember  his  once 
sugeesdng  a  novel  kind  of  censorship,  which  was  to  consist  in 
setting  out  the  editors  in  a  line  in  Hyde  Park,  in  order  that 
their  comparative  merits  and  general  title  to  consideration  miglrf 
be  determined  upon  view.  The  sn^r,  in  proportion  to  its 
probability  of  truth  with  respect  to  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned in  it,  is  a  much  severer  satire  on  tbe  folly  of  the  public 
Gross  misconduct  on  tbe  part  of  the  public,  in  leaving  the  class 
in  question  in  what  is  called  a  false  position,  can  alone  have 
given  a  plausible  handle  to  such  a  jest.  Mo  large  body  of  men 
can  be  wisely  left  so.  This  is  true  of  every  kind  of  occupation, 
and  of  every  kind  of  talent  unworthily  degraded.  But  the  stronger 
the  temptations  which  are  to  be  withstood  by  any  class,  the 
greater  the  dependence  of  society  upon  their  honour  and  discre- 
tion, the  more  visible  tbeir  power — the  higher  of  course  ought 
to  be  their  personal  reputation ;  and  tbe  more  liberal  the  terms 
on  which  society  should  endeavour  to  secure  their  loyal  fid^ty 
to  its  interests.  The  profession  of  letters  deserves  in  this  respect 
a  more  careful  superintendence  and  judicious  encouragement, 
^an  professions  which  are  employed  upon  matters  of  taste  and 
amusement  only.  It  is  among  the  surest  ways  by  whi(^  writers 
of  the  reqiured  character,  and  of  a  suitable  station  and  attainment, 
am  be  attracted  to  it.  Yet  it  was  not  the  least  of  Garrick's 
.  merits  that  he  succeeded  in  withdrawing  performers  on  the  stage 
from  their  old  statutory  classification  among  rogues  and  va^ 
bonds ;  and  that  he  made  the  first  circles  in  London  seek  the 
company  of  a  player  as  an  honour.  The  English  public  have 
benefit«l  as  much  as  English  artists  by  the  gra<»ous  welcome 
in  society  which  the  arts  first  received  there  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Among  the  labourers  in  tbe  hterary 
vineyard,  there  are  none  whom,  as  a  class,  it  is  more  desirabk 
to  raise,  by  due  sympathy  and  &vour,  from  the  obscurity  and 
discontent  of  a  life  of  neglected  literary  adventure,  than  those 
who  devote  their  talents  to  the  service  of  the  public  press. 
Good  feeluig  and  good  policy  are  eqnally  violated  by  an  opposite 
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oosrse:  Tbe  evil  ofwkidi  the  ^sti^ons,  and  people  who ^« 
fitF  from  beiog  so,  complain  ia,  that  ncwapapera  are  irequrailly 
wanting  in  the  self-respect,  good  f^th,  and  courtesy  whiofa  belong 
to  good  society.  To  this,  it  would  be  a  proper  answer  to  ask, 
whether  scornful  exclusion  from  good  society  is  the  appropri«M 
remedy  for  this  specific  evil  ?  But  one  example  will  go  fertiier 
than  fifty  lectures.  There  is  nobody  who  need  feel  ashamed 
of  a  profession  of  which  Mr  Fonblanque  is  a  member.  Ma 
nay  well  be  expected  to  do  for  his  profession  what  GanMt 
and  Reynolds  did  for  theirs. 

Mr  Fonhlanqite  has  shown,  by  the  present  publioation^  a 
proper  confidence  in  himself.  It  lays  before  the  reader,  a«  in  tt 
Biap,  the  weekly  course  of  the  Exmiuner  for  the  last  ten  yearse 
We  often  differ  from  him  in  his  judgments,  both  on  generals  and 
particulars, — on  men  and  measures.  To  be  so  bad  a  judge  (rf 
character  as  to  delight  in  sneering  at  honest  Lord  Althorp^ia 
to  neutralize  as  far  as  in  his  power  any  sarcastic  delineation  of 
Mephistophelet  and  Joseph  Surface.  We  perceive,  in  tha 
republication  before  us,  repetitions,  and  evidences  of  a  mannerism 
and  sameness,  which  had  escaped  us  from  week  to  week.  Articles 
which  had  thrown  a  pleasant  sunshine,  one  by  one,  on  our  break- 
fest  table,  when  they  are  transferred  to  a  successive  and  contino* 
OUB  perusal  in  cur  study,  through  three  octavo  volumes,  have 
wearied  us  by  their  fragmentary  nature,  and  their  scattered 
lights.  In  the  same  manner,  Mr  Fonblanque's  greatest  fault, 
a  tone  of  habitual  contempt,  becomes  more  painful  when 
it  meets  us — not  as  the  morning's  jest,  to  be  laughed  over  and 
foi^otten,  but  —  embodied  in  a  clasucai  and  standard  formi 
BttWrs  are  more  ^reeable  in  drops  than  in  spoonfuls.  Not>- 
witbsMuiding  these  cUfferences,  and  although  they  had  been  more 
and  greater  than  they  really  are,  we  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr 
Fonblanque  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  his  writings  have 
afforded  us.  This,  however,  we  do  not  know  that  we  should 
Iiave  stopped  to  tell  him.  But  we  could  not  resist  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  obligation  conferred  by 
him  upon  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as  concur  with  us  in  oui 
Opinion  on  the  capabilities  and  destinies  of  the  daily  press. 

The  example  which  Mr  Fonblanque  has  set  is  a  merit  of  tbft 
very  highest  order.  To  have  begun  by  combating  from  the  out- 
set tlw  characteristic  difficulties  by  which  this  species  of  author- 
ship is  surrounded,  was  an  enterprise  of  great  integrity  aad 
courage.  To  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  them  to  theestent 
that  he  has  socoeeded,  could  have  been  the  triumph  only  <^  talents 
aqnai — >  whether  similar  or  dissimilar  —  to  his  own.  He  has 
written  OB  certain  principles  systeinatically  and  feanke^y.-    He 
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hu  <loiia  umoch  as  was,  pethapi,  practicably  advisable, :with  tin 
leMt  pKMpect  of  sueoeu,  in  the  attempt  to  pvB  a  permabsot 
intereat  to  temporary  lubjeotfl, — in  the  presumptioa  that  he  was 
always  addrewing  readers  of  acoomplialunent  and  taste,— aad  in 
the  ratoludon  to  have  no  distioGtion  between  hit  pablie  and 
private  character,  but  to  make  them  and  keep  them  one.  By 
these  meam  he  has  kept  hit  pages  clear  of  the  brigand  airs  of  a 
literary  advffliturer ;  and  has  stamped  upon  hk  professional  life  tbe 
impress  of  personal  rectitude  and  spirit.  It  is  dear  that  but  a 
small  circle  could  be  expected  to  unite  the  necesaary  quallKoar 
tiona  for  admiring  such  a  writer,  as  he  deserves.  But  Mr  Fob- 
blanque  did  not  watt,  on  that  account,  till  a  hi^er  standard  of 

fiublic  morals,  or  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  pt^tieal  and 
iterary  enquiries  had  raised  for  him  a  class  of  readers.  Still  less 
did  he  condescend  to  lower  bis  printnples  or  his  style.  He  has 
l^one  on  writing  in  advance ;  and  venturing  as  fer  as  an  author  in 
this  department  can  rationally  venture  in  the  nice  exponent  of 
forming  by  d^rees  a  little  public  of  his  own.  We  nave  heard 
of  a  Cambridge  under^graduate  who  apologized  for  the  defects  of 
his  prise-poem  by  observing,  that  he  bad  written  it  for  the  prize. 
We  make  no  question  but  that  the  circulation  of  the  Examitur 
would  at  the  present  moment  have  been  much  greater,  in  case  Mr 
Fonblanque  could  have  brought  himself  to  pander  to  mere  pre- 
judices, and  to  write  with  less  delicacy  and  finish.  The  invidious 
name  of '  Trimmer'  (which  he  himself  has  at  times  too  wantonly 
affixed  to  more  cautious  politicians)  has  not  deterred  him  from 
aow  discharging  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  by  the  public ; 
and  he  has  lately,  with  his  usual  manliness  and  candour,  given 
Xord  Melbourne's  Government  alt  the  credit  to  wldch  he  has 
diought  it  to  be  entitled,  —  relying  on  his  superiority  to  Uie 
insinuations  which  extrav^ant  zealots  are  always  so  free  to 
lavish,  and  honourably  indinerent  to  the  crafty  pohcy  of  coarser 
rivals. 

The  particular  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  been  lookii^  at 
Mr  Fonblanque's  political  essays,  is  quite  independent  of  tncor 
general  excellences  or  defects  as  compositions.  He  has  done 
much  to  redeem  newspapers  from  the  charge  of  vulgarizing  onr 
language.  The  writing  ii  admirable  as  writing — always  riegant 
fuid  pousbed.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr  Savage  Landor  places 
him  higher  than  at  the  head  of  his  contemporaries.  His  style  is 
as  clear  as  Swift's,  and  sometimes  as  graeeAil  as  Addison's,  wMbt 
it  is  more  figurative  in  expression,  and  much  richer  in  aneedMe 
and  allusion.  The  only  4u)t  is,  Utat,ibr  Uu  sake  of  a  teiek^ 
word,  he  is  sometimes  tenp^  to  defy  ^  matter^-  Henis 
too  o£Een  seen  leaving  tbe  mm  body  of  titc  aigumeiU  to  abitt'for 
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itoelf,  whilst  lie  !■  touiubc  a  m^plior  0r  a  story  outi  of  breath 
fin  hU  amiueraent.  We  have  met  with  little  or  no  pluloBopiiy 
in  morals  or  l^ilation  soattered  over  his  paces  but  what  is 
ttamferred  bodily  and  in  the  j^ross  from  Bentham.  If  Baeon 
k  occanonally  quoted,  it  is  just  as  plays  and  farces  are — by  way 
of  iUnstntion.  Indeed  such  a  happy  and  continuous  applica*- 
tion  was  never  before  made  of  the  literature  of  half-price  at 
Drnry  Lane  to  serious  subjects.  The  old  despotism  of  France 
was  said  to  be  tempered  by  epigrams.  Mr  Fonblanque  might 
e:cpect  that  the  empire  of  Radicalism  was  to  be  established  by 
means  of  stories.  The  reasoning  faculty  here  exhibited,  is,  as  it 
appefu^  to  us,  more  mathematical  and  logical  than  philosophical. 
The  power  of  vision  is  direct  rather  than  broad :  excellent  in 
following  out  the  deductions  of  a  single  line — failing  if  other 
segments  of  the  circle  are  to  be  embraced,  and  their  radii  brought 
down  and  applied  to  the  common  oentre.  Wherever  the  question 
was  to  depend  upon  onepoint  only,  we  should  feel  it  to  be  almost 
a  certainty  that  Mr  Fonblanque  would  be  right ;  where  it 
depended  on  more  than  one,  we  should  begin  to  feel  doubtful ; 
where  it  depended  on  many,  we  apprehend  the  probabilides  are 
in  favour  of  bis  being  wrong.  We  are  disposed  to  place  to  the 
same  account,  another  defect,  of  which  his  adversaries  have  too 
frequent  reason  to  complain.  It  is  a  sophism  which,  in  morals 
and  politics,  can  lead  only  to  error,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  and 
to  proceed  dropping  from  out  of  the  argument  all  the  conditions, 
compromises,  and  degrees  by  which  it  would  have  been  limited 
and  guarded  in  your  adversary's  hand.  In  assigning  to  Mr  Fon- 
blanque his  literary  rank,  we  should  class  him  among  the  men 
of  wit,  rather  than  among  the  masters  of  eloquence.  He  charma 
ufl  by  his  talents,  but  does  not  rouse  us  by  his  energy  or  feeling. 
He  presents  us  with  the  surface  of  a  bright  and  lively  sea,  not 
with  the  swell  of  a  mighty  ocean.  We  never  feel  that  it  is  one 
deep  calling  to  another. 

The  prindpal  question  which  we  have  been  examming  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  correctness  of  the  peculiar  articles 
of  bith  held  by  Mr  Fonblanque,  and  other  members  of  his  Com- 
mnnion.  We  will  not  conclude,  however,  without  observing, 
that,  as  political  reasoners,  they  have,  in  our  opinion,  far  too  little 
confidence  in  the.  present  British  constitution.  But  most  of  all  are 
we  convinced  that,  as  political  observers,  they  grievously  under- 
rate theoppositionwhich  the  people  of  England  (reckoned  according, 
to  any  possible  form  of  franonise)  would  as  yet  offer  to  speculative 
reconstructions  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  say  a^  yet.  For  Uie 
&te  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  depend  upon  lectures  on  the 
priooiples  t^  human  nature,  or  upon  metaphon  Irom  mechanics. 
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It  wilt  dBpend  entirely  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  diSerencea 
with  dte  more  popular  assembly.  The  differences  may,  in  thmr 
causes  and  in  ^eir  limits,  be  of  the  very  kind  in  which  Faky,  ia 
his  obserratioBs  upon  the  House  of  I^rds,  recogmses  the  pdn- 
dpal  use  of  such  an  institution.  In  this  case,  the  Peers  are  safe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  pay  go  die  length  of  imply* 
ing  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for  man,  but  man  for  the 
Sabbath.  In  this  case,  the  Peers  are  ruined.  We  shall  see. 
In  the  mean-time,  this  is  a  problem  not  to  be  settled  by  the  result 
of  a  single  question,  or  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  year. 

Of  the  points  connected  with  the  elective  franchise,  the  ballot  is 
that  which  Mr  Fonblanque  has  mainly  laboured.  Both  udes,  we 
think,  attach  a  great  deal  too  much  importance  to  it — the  one, 
in  what  they  apprehend  ;  the  other,  in  what  they  expect.  We 
are  far  from  being  satisfied  that  the  ballot  would  attain  its  imme- 
diate object — concealment.  We  see  Still  less  reason  for  pre- 
suming that  concealment  is  the  most  appropriate  security  that  aa 
elector  will  be  influenced  by  no  other  consideration  than  the 
merits  of  the  candidate.  A  legislator,  before  he  adopts  machi* 
nery  of  this  description,  owes  it  to  common  sense  to  ascertain  that 
the  means  are  adequate  to  the  end.  In  the  next  place,  suppose 
the  efficiency  of  the  ballot  to  be  made  out  on  better  grounds  than 
we  yet  have  ever  seen,  it  is  allowed  that  there  are  some  indi- 
rect advantages  on  the  side  of  open  voting.  It  remains  to  be  shown 
that  its  direct  disadvantages  are  so  preponderating  as  to  render 
them  comparatively  of  less  account.  The  direct  disadvantages 
of  the  present  system  are  represented  by  the  amount  of  undue 
temptation,  in  the  shape  of  fear  or  favour,  prevailing  under  it; 
and  which  the  -ai^ument  supposes  the  ballot  would  remove- 
Instances  of  intimidation  and  corruption  are  revolting  to  all 
men  of  humanity  and  spirit,  whose  political  morality  has  not 
been  debauched  by  bad  example.  The  first  impulse  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  pension  list,  is  to  set  about  abating  it  on  any 
terms.  It  requires  an  effort  to  look  farther.  The  partial  popu- 
larity of  the  ballot  is  honourably  accounted  for.  Ardent  mui, 
indignant  at  abuses,  are  ready  to  accept  any  measure  of  plausible 
protection  against  tyranny  and  vice.  They  do  not  wait  to  examiae 
very  strictly  how  far  the  measure  is  likely  to  be  guocessful ;  or 
care  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  public  inconveniences  which 
it  promises  to  obviate,  and  the  public  inconveniences  which  it 
may  introduce. 

The  political  independence  which  we  long  to  pocure  for  an 
elector,  is  something  different  from  being  made  independent  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  other  moral  influences  of  which  public 
jcity  is  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees.     'Hie  end  itself  is  as  dear 
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to  ns  as  it  can  possibly  be  either  to  Mr  Fonblanque  OT  Mr  Grote". 
It  is  from  our  vwy  worship  of  it  that  we  are  unwilling,  prematurely 
«g  it  Fteelns  to  xa,  to  recognise  and  sanction,  by  enactment,  our 
absolute  despair  of  accomplishing  the  end  by  higher  means. 
Under  the  high  franchise  and  low  morality  which  exist  at  pre- 
sent, the  baOot  is  not  viewed  with  suspicion,  only  by  parties 
meaning  to  misuse  the  powers  which  publicity  confers.  Mr  Fon- 
blanque must  be  well  aware  how  unpopular  it  is  with  the  chief 
advocates  of  universal  suffrage.  Regat^ng  the  electoral  privilege, 
in  the  hands  of  limited  constituencies,  as  a  public  trust,  tney  insist 
upon  their  right  to  have  the  means  kept  open  to  them  fay  which 
^ey  can  know  and  judge  the  conduct  of  their  trustees.  We 
agree  with  them  in  thinking,  that  in  political  arrangements  every 
thing  may  at  times  depend  upon  the  order  in  which  the  several 
steps  are  taken.  While,  therefore,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to 
bAoo  any  subject  from  its  claim  to  be  duly  considered  in  its  turn, 
we  feel  that  the  proper  season  for  discussing,  to  most  advan- 
tage, the  extension  of  the  suffrage — triennial  parliaments — or 
even  ballot,  has  not  yet  arrived.  If  our  superstructure  is  to  be  firm, 
we  must  lay  our  foundations  lower.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be 
lar  the  best  to  at  once  begin  with  the  beginning.  At  our  present 
-stage  of  civilisation,  there  can  be  no  security  for  liberty  and  order 
hut  in  a  proportional  and  adequate  National  Eddcation.  By 
it  aione  the  people  can  learn  their  true  position  ;  can  learn,  on  the 
one  hand,  what  they  are  entitled  to  expect  shall  be  done  for 
^ram  by  laws ;  on  the  other,  what  are  the  things  which  lie  beyond 
-tile  power  of  individuals  or  governments,  and  in  which  the  body 
of  the  pesple  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  themselves.  In 
looking  forward  to  the  improvements,  by  which  our  system  of 
Education  is  to  become  wortny  of  the  name  of  National,  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  funds  provided  for  it,  is  in  England,  and 
especially  in  Ireland,  a  very  important  feature.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  imperfect  manner  in  which,  from  the  change  of  times, 
ecclenaBtical  revenues  are  at  present  fulfilling  their  original  des- 
tination, will  appear  in  a  new  and  striking  light.  It  is  a  question 
which  no  collateral  difficulties  attending  the  discussion  of  it  can 
rame^  longer  keep  from  being  discussed.  The  state  of  things  ia 
unknown  m  as  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe  as  pretends  to  civi- 
Ifeadon.  It  belongs  to  that  great  chapter  of  complete  Religious 
Toleration,  in  which  we  are  far  behind  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  which  we  have  reached  on  most  other  subjects.  Its 
time,  however,  we  trust,  is  at  hand.  For  it  is  a  state  of  things, 
trhldi  to  discuss,  is  to  overturn. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  First  Report  J¥otn  hu  Maje»tffa  CommieeioMta 

on  Criminal  Law.     Ordered^  bg  tha  Hoase  of  Commons^  to 

beprinted,  30th  July,  1834.     Folio. 
2.   Second  Report  from  his  Majesty's  Oom»iaaioners  on  Criminal 

Law.     Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  20tA 

June,  1836.     Folio. 

A  IX.  tbat  we  propcne,  in  the  present  short  article,  is  to  gire  a 
■^*-  jl^enil  Btatement  of  the  objects  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Commission,  and  an  outline  of  the  results  of  its  labours ;  in  the 
hope  that  such  an  introduotion  may  be  of  nie  in  preparing  the 
reader  for  any  after  enquiries  in  which  we  may  engage,  and  for 
the  discussions  now  prevailing  upon  the  measurea  which  the 
Commissioners  have  recommeoded,  and  the  Goverament  has 
introduced. 

The  object  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission  has  been 
frequently  misundentood.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Com- 
missioneTS*  were  appointed  to  frame  a  new  Cods  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  and  give  their  views  thereon ;  whereas  they  were  merely 
directed  *  to  digest  into  one  statute  all  the  enactments  concerning 
'  crimes,  their  trial  and  punishment ;  and  to  digest  into  another 

*  statute  all  the  prorisions  of  the  Common  Law  touching  the  tame ; 

*  and  to  enquire  and  report  how  &r  it  might  be  expedient  to 
'  combine  both  those  statutes  into  one  body  of  the  Criminal  Law, 

*  repealing  all  other  statutory  provisions ;  or  how  far  it  might  be 
'  expedient  to  pass  into  a  law  the  first-mentioned  only  of  those 

*  two  statutes.'  To  this,  the  main  object  of  their  enquiry,  was 
added  another,  not  unnaturally  arising  oat  of  it,  though  foreign 
to  the  Criminal  Law,  They  were  to  enquire  how  lar  it  rai^t 
be  expedient  to  consolidate  the  other  branches  of  the  existing 
Statute  Law,  or  any  of  them. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  tnade  in  June, 
1834 1  the  CommisBion  having  been  issued  in  July,  1833. 

It  begins  with  a  statement  of  their  opinion  that  it  weald  be 
expedient  to  reduce  the  written  and  unwritten  Criminal  Law  into 
one  Digest ;  and  then  proceeds  to  state  the  operation!  necenaiy 
in  the  process  of  digesting  the  unwritten  Law,  and  the  materials 
from  wnich  the  digest  is  to  be  made,  viz.,  the  decisions  of  die 


*  The  CommisBiDnere  were  orisiualh^  Meista  J.  Austin,  Starkie, 
B.  Ker,  Wightman,  and  Amos.  Upon  iSir  Austin  g'oing  to  Malts,  Mr 
Jaj^ine  was  appointed  in  his  place.  It  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  any  where  men  better  fitt«d  ior  the  satig^ctory  discharge  of  the 
important  duty  committed  to  them. 
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Courts  diepersed  through  the  printed  and  MS.  reports  (reaching 
l^  to  the  earliest  times  of  our  joduu&l  annals),  and  the  different 
text-wttters  of  authority.  It  then  enumerates  at  length  those 
multifarious  sources  from  which  the  Common  Law  relating  to 
crimes  must  be  collected ;  with  the  view  of  showing  the  uncertainty 
and  discrepancies  of  those  authorities,  ^d  the  space  over  whion 
they  are  scattered.  Thus  the  decisions  on  Criminal  Law  are  not 
confined  to  Crown  oases,  or  to  those  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Benoh  (the  great  Criminal  Judicature),  or  those  at  Nisi  Priua, 
or  those  on  Writs  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  are  even 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  reports  of  cases  in  Chancery ; — nay, 
8  great  number  of  rulings,  on  points  of  Criminal  Law,  are  to  be 
found  in  private  manuscripts  alone.  The  Irish  decisions,  well 
entitled  to  oonsideration,  and  having  undoubted  weight  as  judicial 
authoriUes,  are  little  known  to  English  lawyers,  even  through 
the  medium  of  text-books;  and  the  Commissioners  remark  on 
the  singular  circumstance  of  the  decisions  at  Sessions — the  Court 
where  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  is 
exercised— being  hardly  ever  cited  even  before  the  saxae  kind  of 
tribunal.  Of  the  text-writers,  many  are  referred  to  which  are 
ancient,  aud  not  in  general  use  even  with  the  profession,  and 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  public  —  as  Bracton,  Lambard, 
Stanndeforde,  Dalton,  &c.,  which  have  become  for  the  most  part 
obsolete,  irom  the  changes  made  in  the  law, — though  still  o£ 
great  authority  where  modern  decisions  are  silent  or  conflicting ; 
-while  the  works  of  modern  text-writers,  though  some  are  of 
good  repute,  must  be  very  cautiously  relied  on  as  authentic 
evidence  of  the  Common  Law. 

The  Report  then  states  the  difEculty  of  extracting  plain,  definite 
general  rules  from  the  materials ;  and  asugns  the  causes  of  that 
difficulty.  These  are, — that  the  reported  decisions,  or  text-books, 
are  defective  in  the  statement  of  general  rules — that  discrepancies 
ore  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  authority — that  ooatradictory 
principles  exist  in  the  Common  Law,  which  has  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  ages  out  of  ancient  policy  and  manners,  and  been 
accommodated  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  by 
exceptions  successively  introduced — that  there  are  insulated  or 
uionialous  decisions  to  be  found,  irreconcilable  with  any  rnle 
or  principle — and  that  the  Criminal  Law  has  undergone  fluctua- 
tions, and  has  adopted  occasionally  subtle,  refined,  and  useless 
distinctions. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  one  digest  should  be  made. 
In  order  to  show,  as  it  were  prastieally,  faow  vague,  how  uneertaf  □, 
and  how  inoonsistcnt  the  actual  Common  Law  is,  and  from  what  a 
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^mba  of  soiiroeB  it  must  be  derived,  they  give  a  specimeB  of  a 
Dig«atof  the  Common  Lawrelatin^toTheS.  It  mnist,  iionerer, 
be  repaarked,  that  most  of  the  offences  under  thifi  head  iiave  been 
diefiaed  by  statute.  Still  the  Common  Law  exists  unrepealed, 
and  must  ocoasionally  be  executed ;  and,  what  is  worae,  its 
inconsistent  ^id  varying  principles  are  applied  erea  in  the 
construction  of  the  Statute  Law.  The  most  cureory  viewof  t^is 
Specimen-Digest  wiU  show  the  baibarous  absurdity,  and  the 
manifest  incompleteness  of  the  existing  law,  as  it  is  now  tO'  be 
gathered,  and  that  imperfectly,  from  a  thousand  sources. 

The  object  of  the  CommissionerB  in  givinc^  it,  evidently  wafl 
to  show,  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  labour  to  digest  the 
whole  mass  of  absurdity  to  be  found  in  the  Common  Law  relaAii^ 
tfl  criminal  proceedings ;  and  they  suggested  that  before  gnng 
further,  they  should  have  powers  to  consider  '  What  parliaJ:  altM- 
'  ations  might  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  more  simply  and 

*  completely  defining  crimes  and  puni^ments,  and  for  the  more 

*  effectual  administration  of  justice.'  These  were  granted  them  by 
ike  Government, — as  appears  by  their  Second  Report,  which  was 
printed  in  1836  ;  and  they  now  considered  the  possibility,  expe- 
diency, and  utility  of  digesting  the  Criminal  Law. 

No  subject  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  the^  of 
Codification.  There  are  many  modes  of  making  a  code :  tiiere 
may  be  an  entire  new  body  of  laws — a  partial  re-casting,  and  a 
T«taining  part  of  the  old,  and  adding  some  new — or  there  may  be 
merely  what  the  Commissioners  propose ;  viz.,  a  digest  of  the  un- 
written with  the  written  law, — retorming  patent  evils,  removing  in- 
consistencies, and  supplying  admitted  defects.  By  the  unwrUtea 
law,  is  meant  the  principles  of  the  law  as  found  by  the  judges  in 
the  text-books  and  reports.  What  is  the  process  by  which  a 
judge  now  makea  the  law  ?  A  case  arises  ; — he  either  decides 
It  on  the  authority  of  some  similar  decided  case ;  of,  if  he 
finds  none  (and  seeing  the  inextricable  mass  of  decisions,  there 
may  be  many  which  he  does  not  find),  he  applies  as  well  as  he 
can  (and  often  in  haste)  the  principles  which  he  finds  in  the 
books,  and  which  he  conceives  govern  the  case;  or  he  adopts 
some  imperfect  analogy.  Now,  what  is  proposed  ?  Merely  to 
digest  and  systematize  all  these  cases  and  prindples  to  which  the 
judge  resorts,  and  furnish  them  ready  to  his  hand,  and  jost  by 
tJu  same  process  which  he  adopts; — only  doing  this  more careftdly 
and  at  leisure,  and  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  whole  field 
under  view  at  once ;  and  where  the  digest  shows  imperfections 
or  inooQsistencies,  to  supply  or  remove  them  by  new  enactments. 
.What  would  be  the  result  ?     The  judge  would  have  a  complete 
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aysteiaatic  digest,  in  -which  he  -would  find  all  the  declsionB  and 
principles  embodied,  vith  the  erils  of  iDcoDSiBtency,  as  far  as 
posBiole,  removed.  In  iact,  he  would  hsre  the  maDQ^tared 
iaatsad  of  the  raw  material  to  work  on.  But,  with  this  exception, 
his  raage  is  in  nowise  abridged :  he  still,  in  cases  unprovided  for, 
has  the  power  of  applying  principle  (and  all  the  principle  he  could 
TOEort  to  would  be  found  in  the  digest),  and  he  n&s  still  the  same 
power  of  rcBOrting  to  analogies  ;  but  he  has  a  greater  advantage 
than  before;  because,  instead  of  being  hampered  by  absurd  prin- 
ciples, or  by  deciuons  and  principles  applicable  to  a  state  of 
manners  and  law  no  longer  existing,  or  by  a  set  of  conflicting 
decisions,  he  would  repair  to  a  purified  source  from  which  to 
draw  his  new  law.  Ihe  proposed  digest,  therefore,  would  in 
nowise  abridge  the  vaunted  jUxiMlUy  and  comprehen^veness  of 
the  common  hiw.  .  This  is  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  codifi- 
cation. 

There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  being  first  tried  in 
Criminal  Law.  As  no  rights  of  property  are  affected,  no  difficulty 
arises  in  adapting  the  new  law  to  existing  transactions ;  and  in 
any  mistake  or  difficulty,  the  construction  is  certain  to  be  in 
favour  of  mercy. 

The  process,  as  partially  applied,  however,  is  not  new.  In 
the  Criminal  Law  much  already  has  been  done  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  way  of  digesting,  of  removing  inconsistencies,  and 
repealing  obsolete  and  absurd  enactments.  In  the  Civil  Law, 
Sir  Edward  Sugden's  Acts — which,  in  fact,  are  a  digest  of  the 
cases  and  Statute  Law  relating  to  the  convevance  of  property  by 
in^ts  and  others  incapacitated, — are  a  specimen  of  a  digest  ably 
executed ;  and  affording  a  proof  that  this  may  be  done  safely,  even 
with  respect  to  the  laws  of  property.  Again,  the  Fines  and 
Recoveries  Act  of  1833  is  another  and  still  more  important 
example ;  it  repeals  volumes  on  volumes  of  absurd  and  useless 
law.  But  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  the  consolidations  of  the 
Criminal  Law  thready  made  only  render  the  imperfections  of 
what  is  left  the  more  glaring. 

Whilst  the  Commissioners  were  at  work  on  their  laborious  task 
(the  Digest),  they  were  called  on  to  intermit  their  labours,  and 
to  report  on  the  subject  of '  Prisoners'  Counsel,'  and  the  '  Punish- 
*  ment  of  Death.'  Their  Second  Report  contains  an  elaborate 
statement  on  both  these  subjects.  The  result  was  the  passing 
UiePrisoners'  Counsel  Bill  last  session;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
observe,  that  none  of  the  defects  which  have  been  complained  of 
a»  attributable  to  the  Commissioners ;  as  the  clauses  added  in 
FaiUainent  were  in  direct  opposition  to  their  opmions.    Another 
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molt  of  tbe  lune  R«port  ia  the  iatroduoticm  tlu  yeu,  by  Li»d 
John  RuBsell,  of  the  nine  billi  for  the  abolition  of  the  puniBbment 
of  death  in  many  caui,  and  for  other  purposesi  Of  these  bills 
we  shall  speak,  after  concluding  our  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
CommisBioDers.  They  were  agtun  called  off  from  tJieir  principal 
enquiry  by  a  direction  to  consider  and  repwt  whether  or  net 
there  should  be  any  different  mode  adopted  in  the  trial  of  Jsveoile 
offenders.  There  may  be  different  opioioas  of  the  remedy  which 
they  have  suggested,  viz.  giving  the  Magistrates  a  power  of 
summary  conviction  and  of  punishment,  if  not  exceeding  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.  But  no  doubt  oan  be  entertainea  of  the 
value  of  the  information  oontained  in  the  Report.  They  bar* 
been  all  the  while  proceeding  with  the  Digest,  whioh«  of  couise^ 
must  be  a  wtn-k  of  mote  time. 

The  expediency  of  digesting  the  existbg  General  Statoto  Iav« 
was  the  other  subject  of  enquiry  intrusted  to  the  Commissionert. 
On  this  most  important  point  they  also  made  a  very  full  end 
able  report,  evidently  the  work  of  great  labour.  Although  it  hat 
been  for  two  years  before  Parliament,  it  has  singularly  enough 
hardly  ever  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  one.  For  tbe  nist  time^ 
they  nave  entirely  considered  the  whole  subject ;  and  in  a  full  and 
&ir  manner  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  present  mass  of  oonfiuion 
contained  In  the  Statute- Book — the  mischiefs  which  result  in  all 
new  enactments  from  the  confusion  in  the  old  ones — and  the 
consequences  of  a  want  of  systematic  method  in  &uuing  all  Acts 
of  Parliament.  But  they  do  not  disguise  the  difficulty  and  labour 
which  must  attend  the  execution  of  such  a  task,  .  From  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  the  project  has  been  recommended  by  all  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  by  the  most  eminent  names  in  the 
law ; — by  the  Sovereign,  by  the  Resolutions  and  Petitions  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Lord  Keeper  Baoon,  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Hale,  Mr  Justice  Blackstone.  During  the  Usurpation  some 
progress  was  made  in  executing  the  design ;  after  the  Restoration 
It  was  resumed  i  and  Nottingnam  (then  Finch),  Maynard,  uid 
Atkyns,  were  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  to  confer  witJt  tbe 
Lords,  the  Judges,  and  others  of  the  long  robe,  '  who  have  already 

*  taken  pains,  and  made  progress  in  perusing  the  Statute  Laws, 
'  and  to  consider  of  repealing  suob  former  Statute  Laws  as  they 
'  shall  find  necessary  to  be  r^ealad ;  if  expedient  for  reducing  all 

*  Statute  Laws  of  one  nature  und«r  such  a  method  and  heoA  as  may 

*  conduee  to  the  xaota  ready  undentaoding  and  better  asacution 
'  cA  suob  laws.'  (fiomttuma  JottrnaU.')  So  explicitiy  was  the 
principle  of  eodification,  as  regards  written  law  at  I^«t,  racognissd 
hf  Pai'liamoit,  as  early  aa  the  yaar  1666  I    FiosiUy,  in  ltl6,  the 
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two  HousM  of  Parliament  joined  In  a  Tetoludon  for  completety 
d^^ting  the  Statutes ;  the  Lords  having  declared  the  expediency 
of  employing  one  learned  person  with  twenty  astiitants  in  ^at 
work.  The  CommiBaioners,  besides  giving  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  statement  of  the  inconveniences  attending  the  want 
of  a  complete  digest,  have  examined  practical  lawyers  on  the 
Bobject ;  and  they  have  likewise  given  the  evidence  of  an  eminent 
American  lawyer,  with  some  documentary  evidence  showing  the 
progress  made  in  this  work  by  the  United  States,  end  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  it.  The  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
in  whiofa  the  Commissioners  are  themselves  engaged,  Is  stated 
to  be  in  considerable  forwardness,  and  to  contain  not  merely  the 
definition  of  oSences,  but  the  whole  Law  of  Criminal  proceedings. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  Nine  Bills  already  introduced  by  the 
Government  upon  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  and  which, 
It  is  probable,  will  have  been  passed  into  laws  before  these  pages 
see  the  light.  Into  the  particulars  of  these  bills  it  Is  not  our 
purpose  now  to  enter,  further  than  is  necessary  for  giving  the 
outline  of  the  change  which  they  are  intended  to  make  upon  the 
Criminal  Law.  The  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  (as  stated  in  the 
Second  Report,  p.  32)  is,  that  capital  punishment  ought  (subject 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative)  to  follow  conviction  of 
a  capital  offence — and  therefore  they  have  recommended  a  large 
reduction  of  the  number  of  these  offences ;  and  have  given  a  full 
classification  of  them,  and  of  the  other  offences  not  to  be  made 
capital,  and  of  the  various  punishments  to  be  inflicted  for  these.  . 
But  it  is  of  course  for  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  number  of  capital  offences  shell  be 
still  further  redueed.  Tlie  Commissioners  could  pronounce  no 
opinion  in  favour  of  ret^ning  so  many ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  main  object  in  diminishing  their  number  at  all  is  to 
introduce  certainty  into  the  criminal  code — that  the  principal 
argument  for  the  proposed  change  is  the  expedienoy  of  making 
the  denunciation  of  punishment  real,  and  no  longer  a  mera 
name — there  is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  anxiety  should  be 
felt  lest  the  result  of  these  measures  may  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  death  is  actually  inflicted  upon 
offenders.  This  consideration  it  is  which  we  earnestly  press  upon 
the  attention  both  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  Judges,  and  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  ;  feeling  that  such  a  consequence  is 
inevitable,  if  it  shall  be  understoM  that,  afiter  the  alteration  is 
effected,  the  punishment  must  be  inflicted  in  each  case  of  convic- 
tion; and  yet  aware  that  unless  such  a  &tal  certainty  is  the  result, 
the  alteration  will  only  have  diminished  in  d^ee  Uie  evil  which 
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has  given  hbg  to  it,  Damely,  the  discrepancy  between  the  letter 
and  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law. 

The  offences  then  to  which  it  is  proposed  by  th«  biUs  before 
Farliam^at  that  capital  punishments  shall  be  confined  are — high 
treason ;  murder ;  attempts  to  murder,  accompaaied  with  actual 
injury  to  the  person ;  burning  of  buildings,  or  ships,  with  danger 
to  human  life ;  piracy,  with  actual  injury  to  the  person,  or  a^t^ 
endangering  human  life;  burglary,  witb  cruelty  or  violence  to 
an  inmate ;  robbery,  with  cruelty  or  violence;  rape  and  violation, 
with  or  without  consent  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  and 
a  DamelesB  offence  of  great  enormity.  Bat  a  specifidation  is 
added  in  those  cases  where  injury,  violence,  and  danger  to  tifk 
are  mentioned. 

*'  From  this  general  outline  it  will  appear  not  only  bow  impcurt-' 
ant  and  valuable  have  been  the  labours  of  this  CommisaoB,  btft' 
how  groundless  the  charge  is  which  we  hear  so  often  made  agaitist 
the  Reform  Government,  of  having  done  nothing  towards' 
amending  the  law.  The  bills  now  in  progress  will  not  indeed  efiect 
any  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law ;  because 
they  only  prohibit  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  cases 
where  for  many  years  past  none  has  been  inflicted.  But  if  the 
further  recommendations  in  these  Reports  shall  be  acted  upon — 
if  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  of  capital  offences  be  made — ■ 
if  that  last  punishment  be,  as  it  ought,  reserved  for  the  crime' 
at  which  all  men's  feelings  most  universally  revolt,  the  destruction 
of  life  ;• — still  more,  if  the  General  Digest  of  the  law  in  which  the 
Commissioners  are  engaged  shall  be  completed, — a  more  Salutary 
improvement  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country  will  be  effected 
than  has  ever  yet  been  made,  at  any  one  time,  by  the  supreaie 
power  in  any  modern  state. 


*  Many  persons  of  great  antbority  doabt  if  the  infliction  of  capital 
pnniabment  tends  apon  tlie  whole  to  produce  good  effects  even  in  the 
case  of  murder.  The  brutalizing  effect  of  such  spectacles  'is  certainly 
nBlter  of  no  doubt  at  all ;  and  there  seems  a  great  inconcislency  in 
expecting  the  example  to  operate  well,  as  it  were,  at  secontUhand,  on  by 
hearsay,  when  its  direct  and  immediate  operation  is  miacbievous. 
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Abt.  IX. — Efiqwry  into  the  Circwnatanceg  that  have  occaaioned 
the  present  EwbarrmtmetUa  ia  the  Trade  between  Great  Sriltan 
and  the  United  States  of  America,    8vo.    Londui :  1837. 

^^UH  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told,  thitt  the  commercaal 
'-'  relatione  existing  between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
have  been  for  sooie  considerable  time  in  toe  utmost  state  of  dis- 
ordier.  The  principal  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade,  both  here 
a^d  in  Amenca,  have  all  been  involved  in  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties, and  nota  few  have  been  obliged  to  stop  payments.  And, 
owing  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  trade,  and  the  large  pn^or>- 
tiofl  which  it  bears  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of  both  countries, 
paiticulaxly  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  embarrassmentB 
under  which  it  has  been  suffering  have  ruinously  affected  most 
other  departmeuts  of  industry  in  America  and  England.  The 
great  and  sudden  diminution  wnich  it  has  occasioned  in  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  America,  has  obliged  many  of  our  manufac- 
turers either  to  shut  up  their  establishments,  or  materially  to  reduce 
the  quanUty  of  work,  so  that  a  great  number  of  labourers  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment;  while  in  America  the  influence 
of  the  derangement  has  been  such  that  every  banlt  in  the  Union 
has  been  forced  to  suspend  payments, — that  credit  has  been  almost 
totally  destroyed, — and  that  though  the  republic  has  no  debt,  and 
a  large  surplus  revenue,  it  can  hardly  find  means  to  make  the  most 
necessary  payments ! 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  extraordinary  vicissitude 
has  taken  place  during  a  period  of  profound  peace.  It  has  oo- 
curred,  too,  in  the  trade  between  nations  that  have  long  been  con- 
nected by  the  closest  ties — that  have  the  same  lineage,  speak 
the  same  language,  have  similar  tastes,  and  between  which  the 
ovist  extensive  and  indmate  intercourse  has  always  been  kept  up, 
Ajaerica  has  long  depended  upon  England  for  the  supply  of  a 
large  p<u:tion  of  her  wants;  and  England  has  long  been  the  prin- 
c^al  r^ket  for  the  staple  articles  of  American  produce.  To 
common  observers  the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
appeared,  twelve  months  ago,  to  differ  in  few  respects  from  that 
earned  on  between  Liverpool  and  London,  or  Paris  and  Havre ; 
except  that  it  was  more  extensive  and  lucrative.  It  appeared  to 
rest  on  an  equally  solid  foundation ;  and  exhibited  few  outward 
symptoms  whence  to  infer  its  real  condition.  Those  familiar 
with  the  underhand  agency  by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on, 
might,  and  certainly  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  its  hollowness 
and  unsoundness.     But  few  even  amongst  them  seem  to  havQ 
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profited  b]r  their  pontion.  Ignorance  of  principle  aod-orerwecB- 
ing  confidence  were  too  generally  found  wbere  knowledge  and  a 
reasonable  degree  <^  gceptidsm  might  hare  been  looked  for. 
The  greet  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  had  neilher 
Bf^clty  to  foresee  the  coming  storm,  nor  candoH  to  provide 
against  it ;  but  went  on  blindly  increasing  their  engagemraits,  and 
crowding  seuI  even  after  they  bad  got  among  the  thallowa,  and 
the  winda  bad  begun  to  blow. 

The  consumption  of  most  articles  of  fi>relgn  ifrewth  rarely  dif- 
fers materially  m  any  country  one  year  from  another;  unless  there 
be  some  extraordinary  variation  in  their  prices.  So  long  as  these 
remain  nearly  stationary,  consumption  fluctuates  but  little ;  its 
increase  or  diminution  depending^  on  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  population  and  wealth,  and  the  spread  of  new  tastes  and 
habits  which  are  always  slowly  diffused.  Hence,  when  we  find  a 
sudden  and  rapid  increase  talcing  plaee  in  the  amount  of  imports 
into  any  country,  the  fair  presumption  is,  provided  it  be  not 
accompanied  by  one  or  other  of  the  circumstances  now  men- 
tioned, that  its  trade  has  been  pushed  beyond  its  proper  limits,— 
that  lai^e  importations  are  made  upon  speculation, — and  that 
a  dangerous  recoil  may  foe  expected.  Now,  this  has  been  most 
remarliably  the  case  with  tlie  trade  of  the  United  States.  The 
imports  into  the  Union — the  total  value  of  whi(^  amonoted, 
during  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  1880,  to  70,876,920 
dollars — amounted  to  108,118,311  dollars  in  1633,  and  in  1836 
to  no  less  than  189,980,035  dollars;  exhibiting  an  increase  in 
the  course  of  half-a-dozen  years  of  from  about  71  to  about  190 
millions  of  dollars,  or  in  the  extraordinaiy  ratio  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  per  cent/  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  rapid 
as  is  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  improved  tastes  and 
habits  in  the  United  States,  it  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  this 
unparalleled  and  indeed  astonishing  increase  in  the  amount  of 
imports.  And  every  merchant  aware,  as  all  of  them  might,  or 
should  have  been,  of  so  enormous  an  excess  of  importation, 
ought  immediately  to  hare  apprehended  that  it  was  the  result  of 
overtrading  and  speculation;  and  should  forthwith  have  set  pew- 
lutely  to  work  to  contract  his  engagements. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  would  have  been  an 
unwarrantable  inference ;  and  that  the  existence  of  overtrading  is 
not  established  by  an  increase  of  imports,  but  depends  on  the 
circumstance  of  their  increasing  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
exports.  This,  however,  is  not  really  the  case.  All  that  an 
equality  of  imports  and  exports  establishes  is,  that  the  former 
have  been  pud  for ;  but  any  extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount 
of  imports  shows  that  produce  must  be  accumulating  in  (te 
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inporting  (ountry  t  and  thftt  a  rainoui  d^preerii^  of  pidces^  and 
conwquebt  ihock  to  credit,  may  be  anticipated. 

Apart)  liowerer,  from  these  consider&tioni,  tt  is  trne,  as  re- 
Bpacti  Ameriea,  aot  only  that  the  Imports  increased  enormously 
durtti^  the  six  years  endioE^  with  1836,  but  that  that  inoreose 
very  mueh  exceeded  the  IncreaBe  in  the  amount  of  exports. 
Thus,  in  1830,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
duce from  the  United  States  amounted  to  73)899,608  dollars ; 
in  1833,  it  amounted  to  90,140,438  dollars;  and,  in  1636,  to 
128,663,040  dollare.  It  consequently  appean,  that  the  increase 
in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  since  1830  has  been  from 
about  74  to  about  129  millions,  or  in  the  ratio  of  174  per  cent. 
But  we  have  already  seen  that  during^  the  same  period  the  im- 
ports had  increased  270  per  cent;  that  is,  no  less  than  ninety- 
six  per  cent  more  than  the  exportt !  In  point  of  fact,  during  the 
last  year  the  imports  into  the  United  States  exceeded  the  exports 
by  the  sum  of  61,316,995  dollars,  or  by  above  L.12,000,000 
sterling.  And  seeing  that  the  American  Customs  Accounts  re- 
present the  real  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  with  very  con- 
siderable accuracy,  this  exhibits,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof 
of  overtrading  ever  given  to  the  world.     We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  die  Total  Exports  from,  sod  Import!  into,  the  UDit«d 
States,  from  1830  to  1836,  both  inclusiTe.  (From  the  Official  Ac- 
counts printed  by  order  of  Congreas.) 


EironTe. 

lUFOBIa. 

be  ImsoTti  Into  Ihi 

Foreign  Counliln. 

1830 

59,462,029 

14,337,479 

70,876,920' 

1831 

61,277,057 

20,033,526 

81,310,683 

103,191,124 

1832 

68,137,470 

24,039,473 

87,176,943 

101,029,5366 

1833 

70,317,698 

19,822,735 

90,140,433 

108,118,311 

1834. 

81,024,163 

23,312,811 

104,336,973 

126,521,332 

leas 

101,189,063 

20,504,495 

121,693,577 

149,896,742 

1636 

106,916,680 

21,746,360 

]  26,663,040 

189,980,035 

*  The  imports  had  not  difi^red  mBterlally  from  this  for  a  dozen  ^bts 
pnv'wiuly. 
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And  it  deserves  to  be  remained,  that  fK»a  a  tUid  part  to  a  hajf 
of  this  immense  trade  is  carried  on  direct^  with  Great  Bribun  ; 
and  taking  into  bccoudI  that  which  is  carried  on  indirectly 
through  this  country  with  the  Continent,  and  with  India  aiKl 
China,  it  will  be  Found  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
.trade  of  America  depends  directly  or  indirectly  on  her  coonexioD 
with  England. 

Owing  to  the  fact,  arising  out  of  natural  causes,  of  profits  being 
at  all  Umes  decidedly  higher  in  America  than  in  England,  there 
is  a  conetaut  tendency  to  withdraw  capital  from  this  couatry  to 
vest  it  in  the  United  States.  This  circumstance  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  a  part  of  the  ordinary  excess  of  imports  into  the 
Union ;  but  it  will  not  account  for  their  sudden  and  extraordi- 
nary increase  during  the  last  three  years.  With  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  coin  and  bullion  valued  at  13,400,881  dollars,  of  which 
5, 1C7,733  dollars  were  re-exported,  and  iron  valued  at  4,023,042 
dollars,  almost  all  the  vast  imports  of  1836  consisted  of  manufac- 
tured and  other  articles  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the 
population.  The  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  imported  durin^^ 
the  course  of  that  year  is  estimated  at  the  immense  sum  of 
20,331,89G  dollars,  or  ahove /our  millions  sterling;  and  other 
articles  in  the  like  proportion.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
excess  of  importation  was  not  occasioned  by  the  fetching  of  ar- 
ticles from  England  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  canals,  rail- 
roads, or  other  public  works.  The  imports  into  America  con- 
^sted  mainly  of  those  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  rich  and  luxurious 
society.  And  though  it  might  be  the  intention  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land to  vest  a  considerable  part  of  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  country  in  American  stocks  and  securities,  still  it  is  clear 
that  that  circumstance  could  in  nowise  mitigate  the  pressure  upon 
the  importers  of  such  an  excessive  quantity  of  produce  mto 
America.  The  difficulty  with  them  was,  owing  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  imports,  to  effect  sales  except  at  a  heavy  loss ;  for  when 
they  had  effected  a  sale  and  got  the  money,  it  was  immaterial  to 
them  whether  they  laid  it  out  on  English  account  in  America  or 
remitted  it  to  England. 

Without  stopping  to  recapitulate  in  detail  the  previous  state- 
ments, they  conclusively  establish  the  fact  of  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  overtrading  on  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  first,  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  imports  into  the  Union  having  increased  no 
less  than  270  per  cent  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  ending  with 
1836  ;  second,  by  the  imports  having  increased  much  faster  than 
the  exports,  and  having,  in  1836,  exceeded  the  latter  by  the  im- 
mense sum  of  about  L.  12,000,000  sterling ;  and,  third,  by  the 
imports  having  consisted  almost  entirely  of  articles  of  consump- 
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tion,  and  not  of  articles  destined  to  enter  into  the  Constiuctios  of 
pnblic  works  or  permanent  improvements. 

Assuming,  titerefore,  the  fact,  of  which  assuredly  there  cannot 
be  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  Americans  have  latterly 
overtraded  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent, — we  have  next  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  this  overtrading,  and  consequently 
of  the  embarrassment  and  bankruptcy  which  have  necessarily 
resulted  from  it. 

These  causes  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — those  pe- 
culiar to  America  and  those  peculiar  to  England. 

I.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  reviewing  the  causes  of  the  overtrad- 
ing in  America,  that  we  should  enter  into  any  details  with  respect 
to  the  struggle  between  General  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that 
-Government  did  every  thing  possible,  nrst,  to  damage  the  credit 
and  influence,  and  then  to  estinguish  that  great  establishment. 
In  this  view,  it  withdrew  from  it,  in  June,  1833,  the  deposits  of 
public  money;  and  it  succeeded  in  the  end,  despite  the  most  for- 
midable opposition,  in  preventing  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  It 
is  true  that  it  has  since  been  rechartered  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  this  only  renders  it  a  State,  and  not  a  National  bank. 
It  can  no  longer  establish  branches  in  other  States ;  and  being 
deprived  of  the  deposits  of  public  money,  and  of  the  considera- 
tion attached  to  it  as  a  national  institution,  its  influence  in  the 
Union  has  been  greatly  diminished.  Now,  we  are  disposed  to 
look  upon  this  as  a  very  great  evil.  While  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  branches  diffused  all  over  the  Union,  its  notes 
formed  a  sort  of  national  currency ;  and  its  great  capital,  and  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  managed,  gave  it  much  consideration,  and 
made  it  difScult  for  inferior  notes  to  circulate  in  company  with 
its  paper.  In  this  way  it  operated  as  a  powerful  check  on  the 
injudicious  or  dishonest  proceedings  of  other  banks; — putting,  as 
M.  Chevalier  has  truly  stated,  a  bridle  upon  their  abuses,  and  limit- 
ing, if  it  did  not  altogether  repress  them.  (Letlres  »ur  I'Amerique 
dtt  Nord,  Letter  4.) 

But  after  the  deposits  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  United 

States  Bank,  and  it  became  extremely  probable  that  General 

Jackson  would  succeed  in  entirely  subverting  the  institution,  a 

.     The  persecuted  establishment  lost 

while,  by  distributing  the  public  de- 

0  seventy  private  banks.  Government 

mania  for  Joint-Stock  Banking  that 

ess  or  greater  extent  in  America.    We 

al  Jackson  and  the  Government  party 

ick  was  the  necessary  effect  of  their 

vol..  I.XV.  NO.  cxxxu,  p 
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s  against  tite  United  States  Bank ;  tbdi  infloenceln  this 
respect  being  only  in  a  Tcry  small  degree  eoonteraeted  by  the 
regiilations  ItaA  down  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  'pet  banks,'  as 
those  were  termed,  to  which  the  deposits  were  intrusted.  In 
consequence,  the  mania  for  new  banks  went  hand  in  hand  with 
that  for  railroads.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  there  were  in 
the  Union  (excluding  the  Bank  of  the  United  States)  329  pri- 
vate banks,  having,  or  professing  to  bare,  a  capital  of  110, 192,268 
dollars.  In  June,  \9S4,  the  number  of  private  banks  had  in- 
creased to  506,  and  thnr  capital  to  170,123,768  dollars.  In  the 
short  interval  between  June,  1834,  and  January,  J885,  no  fewer 
than  fifty-six  new  banks  were  founded,  with  a  capital  of  above 
twenty-four  million  dollars  ;  and  this  excessive  (^tordement,  as 
it  is  expressively  termed  by  M.  Chevalier,  continued  down  to 
July ;— new  banks  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  every  vil- 
lage throughout  the  Union,  until  they  formed  a  grand  total  of 
about  700  banks,  independent  of  vast  numbers  of  brailches. 
They  had,  according  to  their  own  statement — which  is,  however, 
believed  to  be  very  much  within  the  mark— -advanced,  at  that 
period,  the  enormous  sum  of  about  600,000,000  dollars,  or 
L.  190,000,000  sterling,  in  loans  and  discounts  I 

America  being  a  country  with  every  facility  for  the  ready  and 
profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  ner  people  bdng  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  adventurous,  speculative  spirit,  we  need 
not  certainly  be  surprised  that  this  inundation  of  banks,  all 
issuin?  notes,  and  discounting  recklessly,  should  have  powerfully 
stimulated  the  existing^  and,  as  it  were,  coostitutionat  tendency 
to  speculation ;  and  that  every  sort  of  overtrading  should  have 
prevailed  in  the  Union.  Alt  sorts  of  produce  rose  rapidly  in 
price.  The  middlemen  who  bought  goods  from  the  importers 
for  distribution  in  the  interior,  and  the  sbopkeepcTS  who  purchased 
from  the  middlemen,  having  unusual  faclHties  for  getting  credit, 
rapidly  extended  their  engagements,  and  augmented  their  stocks; 
ami  hence  it  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of 
imports,  there  was  no  considerable  accumulation  of  stocks  in 
the  Atlantic  dries,  but  that  the  excess  was  distributed  over 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  inattentive  observer.  To  such  an  extent  was  specula- 
tion carried,  that  in  1836  the  lepslature  of  the  state  of  New 
York  incorporated  no  fewer  than  forty-two  railway  compaoies, 
some  of  them  with  immense  capitals.  There  grew  up,  at  the 
Same  time,  a  most  extraordinary  rage  for  purchasing  public  lands 
and  building  situations,  the  price  of  both  being,  in  consequence, 
elevated  far  above  its  natural  level.  The  extent  to  wUch  this 
mania  was  carried  may  be  inferred  &om  the  Act,  that  in  1833  the 
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revenue  recelred  by  the  Unite<I  Stated  Goreinmeart  from  ptiUic 
lands  amonnted  to  3,967,688  dollars;  in  1834  it  amounted  to 
4,857,600  dollars;  and  in  1635  it  suddenly  rose  to  treble  it6 
amount  during  the  previous  year,  or  to  14,757,601  dollars;  Bhowin{^ 
a  total  rise  of  about  370  per  cent  in  the  brief  space  of  three 
years  I  During  the  first  six  months  of  1S36,  the  mania  went  OQ 
increasing  in  a  greatly  accelerated  ratio;*  and  it  did  not  Teach 
its  acme  till  the  1  !th  of  July  that  year,  when  the  President  issued 
his  famous  Circular, — ordering  that  all  payments  on  account  of 
public  lands  should  be  made  in  specie  only,  or  In  the  paper  of  die 
banks  Where  the  public  lands  were  situated,  and  which  should  be 
immediately  converted  into  specie. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  General  Jackson  for  issuing 
this  order,  though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  very  little  reason. 
It  must  have  been  evident  to  the  President,  and  indeed  to  every 
man  of  sense  not  engaged  in  the  vortex  of  speculation,  that  the 
purchases  in  question  could  not  terminate  otherwise  than  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin ;  and  the  thing  most  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the 
order  was  not  issued  twelve  months  sooner,  or  before  the  evil  had 
attained  to  so  frightful  an  excess.  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  it 
brought  on  the  catastrophe  some  six  months  sooner  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  occurred.  But  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
the  crisis  could  have  been  long  averted;  and  by  accelerating  its 
arrival  before  the  mania  had  attained  its  full  developement,  the 
violence  of  the  explosion  was  necessarily,  in  some  degree,  dimi- 
nished. The  real  error  of  General  Jackson  in  his  policy  as  to 
commercial  aff^rs  does  not  consist  in  his  having  issued  this  order, 
but  in  his  having  sacrificed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
always  professed,  and  we  believe  truly,  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
paper  system,  or  at  least  to  its  abuse.  But  instead  of  attempting 
to  improve  it,  by  exerting  the  influence  of  Government  to  prevent 
the  multiplication  of  mushroom  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
he  encouraged  them,  and  exerted  himself  to  suppress  the  only 
institution  that  deserved  his  patronage, — that  was  a  check  on  the 
wild  and  mischievous  proceedings  of  the  others,  and  on  whose 
stability  and  good  conduct  the  public  might  at  all  times  depend. 
This  conduct  would  be  inexplicable,  were  it  not  that  In  America 
every  thing  depends  on  party  politics, — taking  the  phrase  in  its 
literal  and  most  degrading  sense.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
incurred  the  bostiuty  of  the  General  and  the  democratic  party, 


*  During  the  year  ending  ht  January,  1837,  the  revenue  from  pub- 
lic lands  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  23,O4>8,039  dollars,  or  nearly 
ttvm  timei  ite  anunmt  in  1833. 
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because  it  was  suppoeed  to  be  attached  to  tlie  oppoute  oramto^ 
eratical  paity.  But  for  this  circumttance,  the  contest  between 
the  Oovernment  and  the  Baok  never  would  bare  been  heard  of; 
and  the  latter,  as  it  deserved,  would  have  been  patronised  by  the 
President;  and  the  multiplicatioii  of  other  banks  of  issue  have 
been  discouraged  or  prevented. 

'  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  tlie  Circular  of  the  Uth  of  July  was  a 
death-blow  to  that  mania  for  speculation  which  had  previously  been 
raging  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  Banks  in  the  Western 
and  South-western  States,  where  the  public  lands  are  principally 
sitaated,  fearing  a  drain  for  bullion,  began  immediately  to  re&>se 
their  customary  discounts,  and  to  contract  their  engagements.  It 
also  became  necessary  for  them, — for  the  speculators  who  had 
purchased  public  lands, — and  also  for  the  settlers  who  intended  to 
occupy  the  latter,  to  provide  themselves  with  an  increased  amount 
of  specie ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  conveyed  away  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the  West.  All  parts  of  the 
Union  were  thus  simultaneously  involved  in  difficulties.  The 
facilities  which  the  Atlantic  cities  had  previously  poesessed  for 
making  payments  in  Europe,  were  considerably  narrowed  by  the 
forced  emux  of  specie  to  the  Western  States.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  altered  state  of  things.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  pecuniary  accommodatiDns  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi, — and  the  fact,  that  almost  all 
the  interior  merchants  and  dealers  had  either  speculated  in  public 
lands,  or  in  canal  and  nulway  shares,  whence  they  could  not 
withdraw  their  capital  except  at  an  enormous  loss, — most  of  them 
became  unable  to  remit  to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  goods  they 
had  BO  largely  purchased  from  them  ;  and  this  failure  of  internal 
remittances  necessarily  incapacitated  all  but  the  vei^  ridiest  mer- 
chants in  the  cities  in  question  from  remitting  to  Europe.  The 
destruction  of  confidence  and  credit,  with  the  interruption  or 
rather  total  cessation  of  business  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  were 
the  necessary  results  of  this  state  of  things.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
the  abuse  of  banking  and  credit  in  America  itself,  without  the 
assistance  it  receivea  from  Europe,  could  not  have  fuled  to  pro- 
duce a  very  severe  revulsion. 

II.  But,  however  signal  the  folly  and  overtrading  of  die 
Americans  during  the  mt  two  or  three  years,  they  have  hardly 
exceeded,  if  they  have  not  been  surpassed,  by  what  has  occurrM 
amongst  ourselves.  We  have  seen  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  six,  and  especially  tiie 
three  years  ending  vrith  1836;  and  we  have  further  seen  that  the 
expol-bi  frocb  the  United  States  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
the  amount  of  imports — the  latter  haviiig  exceeded  toe  iimaei  n.o 
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less  tban  L.l'3,000»000  sterling,  in  I8S6  only.  Such  b^ng  tbe 
OBse,  it  is  plain  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  America 
must  have  incurred,  partly  on  stocks,  bonds,  &c.,  and  partly  and 
principally  on  bills  and  open  accounts,  an  immense  debt  to  tbe 
foreigner,  or  rather  to  England  ;  we  being  almost  the  only  party 
to  ^om  she  is  under  heavv  obligations.  This  arises  out  of 
the  singular  circumstance,  toat  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the 
UnioD  with  England,  aa  well  as  with  India,  China,  and  South 
America,  has  been  latterly  carried  on  upon  credits  obtained  in 
Bngland.  And  before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  to  show  the  nature  of  those  credits,  and  how  they  arose. 

The  export  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States  was 
formerly  effected  by  English  houses  executing  orders  for  the 
Americans,  and  transmitting  the  invoices  and  bills  of  lading 
to  their  agents  in  America;  to  be  delivered  on  their  receiving 
bank  bills  on  Europe  or  other  approved  securities  for  the 
amount.  Formerly,  also,  when  the  Americans  sent  ships  to 
China  and  India,  they  put  on  board  in  the  United  States  dol- 
lars, ginseng,  and  other  commodities  suitable  for  the  Canton 
and  Calcutta  markets;  and  the  ships  not  un&equently  touched 
at  England  in  their  way,  and  took  on  board  British  produce  suit- 
able for  the  same  markets.  These  were  safe  and  legitimate 
met^ds  of  carrying  on  trade,  and  had  they  been  persevered  in, 
or  had  no  shipment  been  made,  except  upon  security  of  the  bills 
of  lading,  no  great  overtrading  could  have  arisen. 

But  the  increase  of  the  trade, — the  growing  wealth  and  confi- 
dence placed  in  the  American  houses,  and  the  natural  wish  of  tbe 
latter  to  avail  themselves,  in  as  far  as  possible,  of  tbe  command 
of  British  capital,  which  bore  a  much  less  rate  of  interest  than 
American  capital,— gradually  introduced,  during  tbe  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  ultimately  cBtablished,  a  more  convenient  and 
cheaper,  but  far  less  safe  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade.  This 
was  iHougbt  about  by  the  importing  houses  in  America  establish* 
ing  agents  in  tbe  manulacturing  districts  of  this  country,  and  also 
in  the  Continent,  China,  &c.,  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of 
products  for  the  United  States.  The  houses  that  had  appointed 
such  agents  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  a  credit  in  their  favour 
npon  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  Anglo-American  houses  in 
XA>ndon  or  Liverpool,  who  allowed  tbe  agent  to  draw  upon  them 
foe  the  amount  of  the  credit  by  bill  at  four  months.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  this  new  system,  it  was  customary  for  the 
English  houses  which  had  given  the  credits,  to  get  the  bills  of 
ladmg  and  invoices,  and  to  transmit  them  as  formerly  to  their 
agents  in  America.  But  over>confidence  and  competition  wore 
n«t  l<«ig  in  occasioning  a  departure  from  ibis  system.     It  seemed 
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to  bs  Unaeiieesary  to  require  any  such  coUatftrai  security  bom. 
American  houses  of  undoubted  wealth  and  known  piodenco  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affain ;  and  if  one  English  house  thought 
this  unoeceswiry  in  the  case  of  Messrs  A.  of  New  York,  ano» 
ther  thought  it  unneoessary  in  the  caB&  of  Messrs  B.  of  Bostooi 
and  so  on ;  till  at  leneth  the  practice  was  in  all  caaes  resisted 
by  the  Americans  as  illiberal  and  invidious,  and  abandoned  by 
the  English  as  useless.  The  consequence  was,  that  American 
houses  of  little  standing  or  capital  were  able  to  obtain  credit* 
here,  and  frequently  to  an  immense  amount,  without  any  colla- 
teral security  whatever.  This  is  what  is  technically  called  tha 
*  open  credit  system,'  and  a  moat  dangerous  one  it  undoubtedly  is. 
After  it  had  been  once  established,  we  need  not  certainly  wondei, 
—knowing  the  speculative  disposition  of  the  Aroerioans,  and  tlie 
extraordinary  facilities  for  obtaining  loans  that  rec^itly  prevailed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union, — at  the  immense  aniauntof  tbeir  imports, 
or  at  the  difficulties  in  which  the  parties  in  EngUnd  who  gave 
them  credits  are  now  involved. 


The  Ulla  drawn  by  the  American  agents  on  and  aooepted  by 
he  English  houses,  were,  as  already  stated,  at  four  months  ;  aikd 
as  the  goods  paid  for  by  means  of  these  bills  were  seat  to  Ame> 


rica  gen«Blly  within  a  month,  and  sold  within  two,  there  was 
ample  time  for  remitting  funds  to  England  before  the  bill  became 
due.  And  it  was  the  belief  that  tbe  bills  were  all  issued  ia 
honajide  transactions,  and  that  they  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
•ale  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  produce,  that  seems  to  have 
rendered  tbem  peculiar  favourites  with  the  money-de^n  and 
private  bankers*  by  whom  they  were  r^^rded  as  an  approrad 
species  of  paper. 

But,  exclusiva  of  tbe  obvious  tendency  of  this  system  to  foster 
overtrading,  it  was  defective  in  another  particular  not  so  easily 
discovered.  It  began  to  be  no  unusual  thing  for  an  Anerican 
house  which  had  ootained  a  credit  for  four  months  upon  Meaan 
A.  of  London,  to  pay  it  off  by  getting  a  similar  credit  upm 
Messrs  B.,  and  then  extinguishing  this  by  a  new  credit  upon 
Mess^)  C.,  and  so  on.  This  abusive  practice  was  not,  of  oouisc, 
resorted  to  by  the  first-rate  American  nouses ;  and  the  more  pni> 
dent  and  cautious  of  the  English  houses  set  their  &oca  against 
it  I  but  it  was  frsqimitly  practised  without  their  knowlnlge,  and 
some  of  the  others  b«ng  less  scrupulous,  a  great  amount  of  what 
was  really^  accommodation  paper  got  into  the  circle,  and  not 
being  diatingvishable  from  that  which  was  legitimate,  was  as 
Teaduy  discounted. 

It  is  a  curious  andnotTerycaeilyexplalnedoireuBStsnce,  that, 
notwithstandug  tbe  intense  competition  that  preraila  ia  this  «ouii.- 
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try  in  all  departawnts  of  trade,  tbe  businese,  which  for  loine 
yean  paat  had  been  reckoned  equally  safe  and  lucrative,  of 
making  advances  on  American  account,  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  about  ttoe»  houses,  six  in  London  and  one  in  Liverpool. 
And  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  we  are  rather  within  the 
nark  when  we  aflSroa,  that  the  aggregate  acceptances  of  the6« 
seven  houses  became  latterly  so  enormous  as  to  have  amounted  at 
certain  periods  of  183d  and  1  S3€  to  aa  less  than  Jijieen  or  sixteen 
millioDg  sterling  I 

Unluckily,  however,  the  ca^Htal  of  the  houses  in  question 
was  very  for  indeed  from  being  at  all  equal  to  the  safe  tran^ 
acting  of  such  an  amount  of  business.  If  we  take  that  part  of 
it  which  existed  in  this  country,  and  could  be  made  available  to 
meet  the  enngemeuts  of  the  firms,  at  L.300,000  each,  or  at  a 
gross  sum  of  L.2,100,000,  we  shall  not  be  within,  but  beyond 
the  mark.  The  miserable  Inadequacy  of  such  a  capital,  which 
did  not  io  &ct  exceed  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  part  of  their 
acceptances,  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  left 
no  sufficient  matgin  for  accidents,  or  unfavourable  contingendes 
of  any  sort ;  ancfit  must  have  been  clear  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  tacts,  that  the  moment  any  thing  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  regular  receipt  of  remittances  from  America,  or  to  prevent 
the  discount  of  America*  bills  in  our  markets, — that  moment  the 
system  would  Ml  to  pieces,  and  all  the  houses  which  could  not 
command  extraordinary  resources,  would  be  compelled  to  suspend 
payments. 

Simultaneoudy  with  the  growth  of  that  system  of  overtra* 
ding  and  spurious  «vdit  in  America,  already  noticed,  a  nmilar 
system  grew  up  in  this  country.  It  b  unnecessary,  however, 
to  recapitulate  the  iacts  stated  with  respect  to  the  origin  end 

Progress  of  that  system  iu  our  last  Number  (Art.  III.)  But* 
1  consequence  of  the  heavy  drain  for  bullion  that  set  in  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  occasioned  exdusively  by  the  sudden  end 
excessive  increase  in  the  number  of  joint-stock  banks*  and  their 
over-JBsua,  tbe  Bank  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  rate  of  inte~ 
rest,  and  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  fw  contracting  the  currency. 
Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  down  to  this  period 
. — that  is,  to  August  lost — all,  or  almost  all  the  vast  amount 
of  disoounts  tcquirad  by  the  American  bouses,  had  been  furnish- 
ed to  them  ^ncipally  by  the  money-dealers  of  London ;  but 
latterly  also,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  joint-stock  banks.  None 
of  the  houses  had  resorted  for  discounts  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
— their  paper  being  negotiated  by  the  parties  referred  to  on  de- 
ridedly  dteaper  terms  than  would  have  been  charged  by  the  Bank. 
In  &et,  the  feUy  and  red(les8U«ss  displayed  by  the  money-dealers 
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and  provincial  bankers  was  even  more  stapendous  thfUi  Uiat  o£ 
the  merchants,  who  had  made  themselves  responsible,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  such  a  mass  of  bills.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  blind  confidence  and  want  of  all  discretion  evinced  througli- 
ont  the  whole  of  these  transactions  by  the  money-dealers,  the 
merchants  would  not  have  become  entangled  to  any  tiling  lilie 
the  extent  that  they  did. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  being, 
as  already  stated,  above  the  market  rate,  the  Bank  lent  certain 
funds  at  her  disposal,  and  which  she  could  not  otherwise  employ, 
to  the  money-dealers,  to  be  employed  by  the  latter  in  the  dis- 
count of  good  mercantile  paper.  The  money-dealers  thinking, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  that  the  paper  of  the  Ame- 
rican houses  was  the  best  that  could  be  had,  employed  the  cash 
lent  them  by  the  Bank,  in  discounting  their  bills ;  and  these  being 
sent  into  the  Bank  for  security,  the  latter  became,  for  the  first 
time,  aware  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  American  paper  afloat, 
and  of  the  vast  engagements  of  the  American  houses.  This 
discovery  being  made  at  a  time  when  the  Bank  was  under  tbc 
necessity  of  exerting  herself  to  contract  the  currency,  and  to 
bring  iKLck  the  exchange  to  par,  could  not  fail  to  excite  very 
uneasy  feelings.  And  it  is  of  importance  farther  to  notice,  that 
the  Circular  of  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  ordering  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  be  paid  in  specie,  being  issued  on  the 
1 1th  of  July,  the  account  of  its  appearance,  and  of  the  effect  it 
was  beginning  to  have,  and  would  most  likely  continue  to  have, 
in  the  United  States,  came  to  this  country  about  the  same  time 
that  the  attention  of  the  Bank  Directors  was  called  to  the  mass  of 
American  paper  in  our  market. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  a  very  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult state  of  things  to  deal  with.  It  must  have  been  clear  to 
every  man  of  sense,  that  the  affairs  of  the  American  houses  had 
come  to  a  crisis;  and  that  what  had  happened  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  happening  here,  would  ultimately  put  an  end  to 
that  system  of  spurious  credit  and  overtrading  on  which  they 
had  been  proceeding.  But,  considering  the  decree  in  which  the 
interests  of  most  classes  in  this  country  were  involved  in  this 
question — considering  the  vast  amount  of  paper  afloat — that  Ame- 
nca  was  the  best  customer  for  our  manufactures,  and  that  about 
a  jf/?A  part  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  directly  with  her,  exclusive  of  a  large  portion  carried  on  indi- 
rectly through  American  agency, — it  became  necessary  to  act  with 
extraordinary  circumspection.  The  great  object  should  have 
.  been,  to  reduce  the  engagements  of  the  American  houses,  with- 
out, if  possible,  bringing  them  into  discredit.     And,  perhaps,  it 
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■would  have  been  the  best  way  to  effect  this  for  tlie  Governor  and 
Deputy- Governor  of  the  Bank,  to  Iiave  gone  privately  to  the 
leatiing  partners  of  the  houHes,  and  have  represented  to  them  their 
fears  as  to  the  consequences  that  would  most  probably  result  &om 
their  keeping  afloat  so  large  a  mass  of  paper,  and  the  necessity 
that,  in  their  judgment,  existed  for  setting  about  its  gradual  re- 
duction. But  whether  it  were  that  the  Directors  conceived  this 
would  be  lan  improper  interference  with  other  people's  matters, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  we  believe  they  made  no  remonstrance 
of  the  sort ;  but,  in  the  month  of  September  last,  after  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  the  revulsion  in  Ame- 
rica, the  Governor  of  the  Bank  wrote  to  the  agent  of  the  Bank'a 
branch  in  Liverpool,  instructing  him,  consistently  with  the  rule 
to  be  observed  in  London,  to  reject  the  paper  of  the  American 
houses,  which  were  specified  by  name !  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  Governor  had  the  authority  of  the  Court  for  writing 
this  letter;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  have  been,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  rash  and  ill-advised.  The  American  houses 
had  not,  when  it  was  written,  applied  to  the  Bank  to  discount  a 
single  bill ;  and  though  the  Directors  were  bound,  knowing  their 
situation,  to  have  been  extremely  cautious,  had  they  come  to 
them,  this  would  not  warrant  their  doing  any  thing,  in  anticipa- 
tion, that  might  by  possibility  undermine  the  credit  of  parties  not 
seeking  tbeir  assistance.  Besides,  it  is  not  practicable  to  throw 
out  large  classes  of  bills;  at  least,  if  the  public  interests  be  there- 
by materially  compromised.  The  Bank  may  reject  the  paper  of 
a  particular  honse,  though  that  is  always  invidious;  but,  if  she 
attempt  simultaneously  to  reject  the  paper  of  all  the  houses  en- 
gaged in  any  very  extensive  department  of  business,  it  is  quite 
certain,  irom  the  discredit  such  a  proceeding  will  occasion,  that 
she  will,  in  the  end,  have  a  much  greater  mass  of  inferior  paper 
thrust  upon  her  than  if  she  had  acted  on  a  more  Kberal  sys- 
tem. But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  act  of  writing  such 
a  letter,  there  can  certainly  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  making  it  '  most  confidential,'  and 
of  maintaining  profound  secrecy  with  respect  to  it.  Whether, 
however,  it  were  owing  to  the  inexcusable  negligence  of  the  let- 
ter-writer, or  to  some  inconceivable  folly  on  tlie  part  of  the 
agent  at  Liverpool,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  latter  did  not 
regard  it  as  confidential,  but,  on  the  contrary,  showed  it  to  cw- 
-  tain  parties !  The  effect  was  like  magic.  The  credit  of  the 
American  houses,  that  had  previously  stood  so  high,  was  in- 
stantly annihilated.  The  money-dealers  and  discount-merchants 
immediately  turned  round,  and  unceremoniously  rejected  the 
paper  for  which  they  had  the  moment  before  manifested  so  great 
a  bking.    But  the  Bank  not  dating,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
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act  OB  the  priample  laid  dotra  in  the  letter,  or  to  rtfuM  paper 
■aid  to  be  discredited  by  ber  own  act,  the  money-dealen  rat 
oat  of  the  difficulty ;  and  the  Bank  found  beraelf  compelled  to 
take  the  paper  they  bad  created,  and  she  had  pronounced  to  b« 
unsafe. 

This,  however,  was  but  the  least  effect  of  this  precipitate  )»«• 
ceeding.  Intelligence  of  what  had  happened  in  England  was 
conveyed  by  the  first  packets  to  America,  where  it  iireparabJy 
damaged  the  credit  of  the  English  houses.  The  American  men- 
chants,  who  already  had  to  make  head  against  the  effects  of  the 
President's  Circular,  and  the  crippled  state  of  credit  at  home, 
found,  to  their  astonishment,  that  they  had  a  new  and  most  serioiB 
evil  to  contend  with ;  and  that  they  would  not  only  be  presutd 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  immense  balances  due  by  them 
to  England,  but  would  most  probably  have  to  provide  for  some 
millions  of  returned  bills.  The  banks  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities 
immediately  took  the  alarm,  lest  bullion  should  be  demanded  for 
shipments  to  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  West ;  and  the  severity 
of  thfl  crisis  that  had  begun  in  the  United  States  was  in  this 
way  immeasurably  a^^ravated.  From  the  moment  that  the  dis- 
credit took  place  here,  it  became  apparent  that  the  stability  <rf 
such  houses  as  could  not  command  extraordinary  resouiees, 
would  entirely  depend  on  the  fact  of  their  correspoadcnU  in 
America  being  regular  in  tbeir  remittances;  and  that  thdr  situa-. 
titffi  was  so  very  perilous,  that  any  unusual  delay  ia  the  arrival  of 
a  packet  might  compel  them  to  suspend  payment. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  whether  the  letter  m  questioB 
had  been  written  or  not,  the  result  must  have  been  nearly  the 
same — that  the  American  houses  had  grossly  overtraded,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape  the  effects  of  their  folly. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  with  greater  cifcumspecdon  and 
prudence  at  the  outset,  by  secretly  admonishing  the  parlaea  of 
their  danger,  and  of  the  course  the  Bank  might  be  compelled  to 
pursue,  the  crisis  might  have  been  defmed  till  the  eng^ementi 
of  the  houses  had  been  materially  reduced  ;  and  had  thu  been 
done,  much  mischief  would  have  been  obviated  both  m  Esglaiid 
and  ia  America. 

From  the  time  that  the  drain  for  gold  bcgwi  to  ast  aganit  de 
Bank  in  April,  1886,  it  must  hare  become  evidmit  to  all  pMao« 
ia  the  IcaM  acquainted  with  principle,  that  thare  woald  be  k  Ue 
end  a  couaiderable  aearcity  of  money,  a  (tifficulty  of  tfettia^ 
paper  negodatad,  and  a  fall  of  prioss.  But  no  anticipatiDas  of 
thn  sort,  nor  even  tfa«  letter  of  the  AoMricaa  PMsideot,  and  the 
discredit  thrown  on  American  paper,  ^pear  t«  have  badany 
considerable  iafluenoe  ia  nontmng  dia  cngasemants  oi  moMt  )ff 
-th»  Azaouan  houMs.     Thvaagaatm  in  Amanaadww  upsa  then 
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more  hsavily  timn  ev«i  i  Biut  tliey  seem  to  have  gone  on, 
throughout  1836,  eDtering  into  fr^  eogagements,  as  if  tha 
tnde  had  bean  on  tho  firmest  footing.  We  subjoin  a  state- 
went^  which  we  believe  to  be  accurate,  of  the  anHwnt  of  tha 
outstanding  acceptances  of  Uie  three  great  bouses  which  have 
stopped  payment,  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  following  years : — 


1  Jan.  1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

MtMnA. 

Me-MB. 

U«MnC. 

ToteL 

S6MO0 

753,000 

1,070,000 

1,539,000 

680,000 

560,000 

1,147,000 

1,922,000 

L. 

813,000 

731,000 

1,504,000 

2,112,000 

L. 
2,354,000 
2,044,000 
3,721,000 
5,573,000 

This  extraordinary  increase  is  the  more  unaccountable,  as  there 
had  been  a  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  most  articles  in  the  autumn 
of  1S36,  both  in  America  and  here.  And  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  parties  were  most  anxious  to  narrow  their  engage- 
ments, this  shows  better  than  any  thing  else  the  vicious  nature 
of  the  system  on  which  they  had  been  proceeding,  and  its  tendency 
to  plunge  them  still  deeper  into  difficulties. 

Notwithstanding  the  damage  done  to  their  credit,  the  houses 
continued  to  go  on  for  some  time  longer ;  till  at  length,  in  the 
latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  last,  the  firms, 
whose  engagements  are  particularized  above,  found  it  impossible, 
without  extraordinary  aid,  to  continue  their  payments.  The 
amount  of  their  engagements,  when  they  found  themselves  in 
this  position,  did  not  difier  very  matorially  from  what  it  had  been 
in  January ;  and  we  believe  we  may  estimate  the  engagements  of 
the  other  houses  at  about  as  much,  making  in  all  a  sum  of 
tlevtn  or  twelve  millions  sterling.  And  had  these  three  houses  been 
allowed  suddenly  to  go  down,  one  at  least,  if  not  more,  of  the 
other  houses  must  have  followed,  and  a  most  violent  and  indeed 
unparalleled  shock,  have  been  given  to  the  roanufaotures  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  Under  these  ^rcumstaooes  the  Bank 
of  England  did  come  forward ;  and  though  the  precedent  be  in 
some  respects  objecti<H)able,  still,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show  in 
our  last  Number,  the  ease  was  so  peculiar,  and  the  consequences 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  houses  at  the  period  in  question  would 
have  bsea  so  ruinous,  that  the  Bank  is  entitled  to  the  public  thanks 
ibr  having  stopped  forward,  and  held  them  up  till  tney  got  their 
ei^iagemcots  very  gieatly  reduced. 
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The  packets  that  sailed  from  this  country  for  Ae  United  StMta 
In  March,  while  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Bank  would  'at- 
tempt to  bolster  up  the  embarrassed  housei,  neoessarily  CBiried  out 
a  good  many  returned  bills,  and  a  very  gloomy  aecounC  of  the 
state  of  things  here.  This  unfavourable  intelligence  increased 
^tte  previously  existing  embarrassments  and  want  of  confidence  in 
America,  to  such  an  extent,  that  panic  took  the  plaoe  of  aiispU 
don.  The  American  banks  are,  if  possible,  still  more  rotten  and 
worthless  than  those  of  England ;  and  a  ran  upon  then  having 
commenced  in  New  Orleans,  extended  orer  vao  whole  Union, 
and  in  a  short  time  compelled  every  one  of  Aem  to  mi^Mnd  pa^ 
ments.  I 

The  question,  whether  the  Bank  of  England  should  have  far- 
mer continued  that  assistance  to  the  American  houses,  which  she 
rendered  them  in  the  lirst  instance,  depends  eniirely  on  their 
supposed  solvency,  and  can  be  judged  of  only  by  those  tamUiv 
with  all  the  intricacies  of  their  widely  extended  negatiationt. 
The  turn  that  affairs  took  in  America  seems  to  have  kd  the  BkA 
to  doubt  their  solvency;  and  she  therefore  left  them  to- their  fate, 
though,  as  already  stated,  in  consequence  of  her  previous  asuit 
ancc,  their  engagements  were  so  much  reduced  that  thdritop- 
page  has  produced  comparatively  little  injury. 

Much  difference  of  opmion  is  entertained  as  to  the  cSreumstances 
under  which  the  account  between  this  country  and  Amerioawill 
now  be  adjusted.  But  the  opinion  in  all  the  beet  iafocmed 
quarters  seems  to  be,  that  the  Americans  will  make  every  pos- 
sible elfort  to  pay  off  their  debts ;  so  that  the  loss  our  merehtusts 
will  Sustain  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  ait  might  be  imagined. 
Though  we  hear  of  luilures  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands, 
among  the  internal  dealers  and  shoi^eepers,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States ;  yet,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions, 
there  have  not  been  any  important  failures  among  the  importers 
of  foreign  produce.  After  so  violent  a  storm  as  has  swept  over 
the  United  States,  the  strongest  houses  will  require  time  to 
gather  their  resources ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  houses  here 
will,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  give  the  ueeeBsary  time  to 
their  debtors  ;  while,  we  believe,  most  of  the  others  are  now  in 
a  state  to  afford  this  indispensable  indulgence. 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  af 
the  total  sum  owing  by  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  to 
those  of  this  country.  We  have  heard  it  variously  estimated,  by 
well-informed  parties,  at  from  fen  to  et^Af  millions  sterling;  bat 
since  that  estimate  was  formed  a  large  amount  of  bonds  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  other  banks  have  been  received, 
whioh  has  proportionally  lettered  the  amount  «f  the  iMrauilile 
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debt.  But  supposing  the  tatter  amouBtedj'at  the  period  of i  the 
'  crisb,  to  dgbt  millioDS  sterling,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the 
Ameiicana  Imve  the  wish  (of  wnich  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt) 
to  estiDguish  this  debt,  they  certainly  have  the  means.  Ii^ 
stead  of  importiDg  this  year  to  the  amount  of  190  millions  of 
doUazs,  as  they  did  last  year,  importation  has  almost  ceased ;  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  will  this  year  amount 
to  the^^h  part  of  the  above  sum,  or  to  38  millions  of  dollars. 
But  while  importation  has  been  thus  diminished,  exportation  is 
o&rrted  on  with  the  greatest  vigour.  In  1836,  the  value  of  tlie 
cotton  exports  &om  America  amounted  to  71,284,825  dollars. 
It  is  certain  that  the  quantity  exported  this  year  will  be  consi- 
derably greater,  though,  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  its  price,  its 
v&lue  will  be  decidedly  less, — perhaps  not  more  than  00  millions 
of  dollars.  But  taking  it  at  that  sum,  and  the  exports  of  tobacco, 
rioe,  flour,  the  produce  of  fiisheries,  &c.,  at  25  millions — being 
10  millions  less  than  their  amount  last  year — we  have  a  total 
export  of  75  millions  to  be  set  against  an  importof  38  millions, — 
leaving  a  surplus  of  37  million  dollars,  or  about  L.7,400,000  ster- 
ling to  go  to  the  extinction  of  debt.  And  if  we  add  to  this  the 
qoaotit/of  private  and  state  stocks,  bonds,  &c.,  that  are  sure  to 
be  sent  for  sale  here,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  the  Americans  to  square  accounts  with  us. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  statement  of  the  probable  exports 
from  America  of  the  bullion  that  many  expect  will  be  shipped 
by  her.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  amount  to  much.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  a  regard  for  their  own  in- 
terest will  induce  all  the  strongest  banks  in  the  Union  to  resume 
specie  payments  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  if  so,  tht.'y 
will  be  anxious  to  accumulate  all  the  specie  they  can  possibly 
collect.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  in  the  present  deranged  state  of 
the  curreDcy  of  the  United  States,  very  many  private  individuals 
will  be  anxious  to  obtmn  gold ;  so  that  we  do  not  look  for  any 
large  imports  from  that  quarter  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
But  it  is  not  in  anywise  necessary  to  the  extinction  of  her  debt 
that  the  Americans  should  export  a  single  ounce  of  bullion. 
They  have  otherwise  ample  means  to  effect  the  object ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  they  will  show  they  are  heirs  to  the  honesty,  as 
well  as  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  their  ancestors. 

The  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  to  place  the  trade  on  a 
solid  foundation,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  state- 
ments as  to  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  the  present 
crisis.  We  need  say  nothing  as  to  the  vicious  banking  system 
that  prevails,  both  here  and  in  America.  We  hove  lately  bad 
occasion  folly  to  Mate  our  opinMHis  with  respeot  to  it ;  and  all 
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additional  experience  demonstrates  sdll  more  conclnsively  (if 
we  would  prevent  the  endless  recurrence  of  the  most  appalling 
Ticissitndes,)  the  absolute  necessity  of  entirely  remodelling  that 
system,  and  of  confining  the  issue  of  ncfteB  to  some  ^gle  source. 
Till  this  be  done,  no  commercial  speculation  can  ever  rest  on 
any  solid  foundation,  but  must  always  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  gambling  speculation,  than  of  a  sober,  industrious  under- 
taking. At  present,  however,  we  shall  not  insist  further  upon  tUs 
point ;  but  snail  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  wnaterer 
may  be  done  with  the  banks,  either  here  of  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  mercantile  transactions  between  tb« 
two  countries,  should  henceforth  be  conducted  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent  system.  Ilie  overtrading  we  have  witnessed  could  not 
have  taken  place  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent,  had  the 
houses  here,  which  gave  the  credits,  abided  hy  the  origin^ 
practice  of  always  getting  the  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  as  a 
collateral  security ; 'and,  therefore,  if  the  old  system  Is  to  be 
revived,  the  delivery  of  sncb  invoices  and  bills  should  be  rigidly 
enforced,  and  made  in  all  cases  a  sine  gua  non  of  the  credit  being 
given.  And  to  insnre  the  observance  of  this  rule,  the.  Bank  of 
England  might  declare,  that  she  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, take  the  paper  of  any  house,  however  opulent,  that  did 
not  uniformly  act  on  this  principle.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
preferable  plan  would  be  to  establish  an  exchange  with  America, 
and  for  merchants  here  to  draw  upon  her ;  the  banks  and  monied 
institutions  in  that  country  giving  credit  for  bills  to  be  drawn 
upon  them  by  this  country  on  account  of  their  respective  cus- 
toms, in  the  same  way  that  shipments  are  made  by  order  to 
various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

But,  nowever  brought  about,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  the 
opulent  houses  engaged  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  for  the  interest 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  private  bankers,  to  set  their 
feces  sternly  against  the  continuance  or  revival  of  a  system  pro- 
ductive of  the  results  we  now  witness.  It  is  besides  abundantly 
certain,  that  unless  vigorous  measures  be  taken  in  this  view,  the 
worst  practices  that  lately  prevailed  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
resume  their  former  activity ;  and,  as  the  trade  must  necessarily, 
from  the  extraordinary  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
America,  rapidly  rise  in  magnitude  and  importance,  it  is  clear, 
that  imless  it  be  placed  on  a  comparatively  solid  foundation,  the 
next  revulsion  will  be  stUl  more  destructtre  than  the  present. 
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Art.  X. —  The  Bride  qf  Meifina;  a  Trtigtdy,  fiom  the  Ger- 
man of  F.  V.  Schiller.  By  Gborob  Irtinb,  Esq.  8to. 
London:  1837.  • 

Tj'vBRT  one  is  agreed  that  the  best  transladon  Is  that,  in  the 
■^-^  perttsal  of  which  a  foreigTi  reader  is  enabled  to  forget  the 
translator,  and  to  feel  as  if  by  some  sudden  charm  he  were  placed 
in  communication  with  the  original.  While  the  language  must 
be  80  easy  and  idiomatic  as  nerer  to  suggest  the  idea  of  constraint, 
or  of  its  foreign  origin  ; — so  fused  into  a  new  whole  in  the  mind 
of  the  translator  as  to  flow  forth  with  the  charm  of  a  harmonious 
continuity  ;  so  natural  and  anobtrusire  as  to  attract  no  attention 
to  itself,  but  like  a  colourless  and  transparent  element  to  be  the 
mere  medium  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  nothing  more ; — it  must 
be  made  the  Instrument  of  rendering  with  accuracy  erery  outline 
and  tint  of  the  original, — of  transporting  us  into  a  circle  of  distant 
or  foreign  associations,  and  of  placing  us  among  scenes  '  where 
'  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround.' 

But  the  question  is,  how  is  mis  perfection  to  be  attained,  or 
approached  more  nearly  P  By  what  system  of  translation  is  this 
union  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  to  be  effected,  so  as  to  commu- 
nicate on  the  whole  to  the  mere  English  reader  the  truest  idea 
of  the  classic  graces  of  antiquity,  the  glowing  Orientalism  of 
Spanish  poetry,  the  sunny  clearness  of  the  Italian,  or  the  penslre 
and  brooding  spirit  of  the  German  ?_or  to  render  the  succinct 
grandeur  of  Dante,  the  tender,  devoted,  and  lyric  tone  of  Tasso, 
the  exuberant  fancy  and  soaring  enthusiasm  of  Calderon,  all  per- 
ceptible and  distinguishable  in  the  common  vehicle  of  English  ? 

All  translation  is  of  course  a  compromise.  To  be  perfectly 
literal,  and  perfectly  spirited,  would  be  scarcely  practicable  in  a 
prose  translation ;  in  one  where  the  translator  has  to  encounter 
the  additional  trammels  of  verse,  and  still  more  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  copy  the  rythm  and  metrical  cadence  of  the  original,  it 
is  of  course  impossible.  But  when,  to  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
mere  words  by  their-equivalents,  and  at  the  same  time  observing 
the  rules  of  versification,  is  added  that  of  conveying  the  full 
significance  of  the  original,  and  rendering  foreign  associations 
palpable  by  representing  them  in  some  universal  type  intelligible 
to  all, — every  one  must  perceive  not  only  that  mere  uteral  .transla- 
tion  is  impossible,  but  that  the  true  gpirit,  pregnancy,  and  force 
of  the  original  can  only  be  given  by  a  certain  degree  of  deviaUon 
&om  the  letter. 
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This  question  of  degree,  however,  occasioas  the  Afficohy; 
and  though  no  one  pretends  to  aim  at  an  abaotutMtf  literat  version 
of  aforeign  writer  in  poetry,  yet  there  are  two  cloMfls.wlio  enter- 
tain opiuioDS  80  distinct  in  r^acd  to  the  ttrtotneta  j)f  adherence 
to  the  original  required  from  a  translator,  that  they  may  fairly 
enough  be  characterised  as  the  'literal,'  and  (according  to  theirown 
nomenclature)  the  'spirited' orliberaitranslatore.  This  last  epithet, 
however,  we  must  observe,  is  in  many  cases  far  too  favoirrable ;— ^ 
*  license  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty ; ' — and  their  versioni 
might  with  justice  be  characterised  as  loose  rather  than  spirited. 

In  England,  the  prevailing  practice  and  opinion  has  long  been 
in  favour  of  the  liberal  system  of  translation.  Our  early  verrfims 
of  classic  and  foreign  writers  were  no  doubt  framed,  professed^ 
at  least,  on  the  principle  of  literal  translation ;  and  in  this'  atyfe 
Fairfax's  translation  of  the  Jerusalem  was  a  masterpiece.  But 
a  revolution  was  effected  in  English  translation  by  the  great 
talent  of  Dryden.  Dryden  had  undoubtedly  many  of  the  highest 
requisites  of  a  translator ;  he  was  a  competent  if  not  a  profonnd 
scholar,  and  a  consummate  master  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote ; — even  to  the  minutest  and  moit 
secret  technicalities  of  versification :  he  had  a  vigorous  and  mascu- 
line taste,  which  taught  him  to  look  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
rather  than  tlie  parts,  and  to  despise  the  idea  of  interweaving^ 
with  the  original  texture  mere  additions  and  ornaments  of  his 
t)wn.  But  the  very  fertility  and  originality  of  his  own  mind 
rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  devote  to  Ids  compositions  of  this 
kind  that  patient  attention  which  is  required  to  convey  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  original,  in  words  at  once  idiomatically  Engtbh, 
and  yet  close  and  literal ; —  to  make  his  versions,  in  short,  property 
translations,  as  distinguished  from  paraphrases.  Undoubtedly  tt, 
times  he  may  even  improve  upon  his  original,as  in  his  noble  version 
of  the  line  '  Vertitur  interea  coelum  et  ruit  oceano  nox.' 

'  Meau-liroe  the  rapid  heavens  rolled  down  die  light. 

And  on  the  shaded  ocean  luahed  the  night.'  , 

But  he  often  adopts  a  merely  analogous  turn  or  idea  whefe 
a  little  more  pains  would  have  enabled  him  to  represent  th^e 
original  in  English  words  with  spirit  and  fidelity ;  and  he  very 
often  falls  into  that  error,  so  common  in  what  is  called  spirited 
translation,  of  endeavouring  to  avoid  stiffness,  and  to  give  an  air 
of  vivacity  and  originality  to  his  version  by  the  employment  'pt 
phrases,  and  allusions,  and  technical  expressions  connected  wtMi 
modern  times  and  manners,  which  give  to  his  otherwise  jioble 
and  beautiful  poem  something  of  that  slang  wr 'which  appear^  SD 
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wbiiBtlnl  in  Eelurd's  Terence.  Wliat  can  be  moie  absard, 
tat  insUace,  than  tbe  translation  of  the  lioeB 

*  Lnva  tUii  tellm,  et  longo  Isera  petantar 

M^wm  «trc«ta  ;  dexunm  fags  Jitttu  et  nnda*. 

'  Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea, 

Vew  starboard,  aee,  and  land,'^ 

A  couns^  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  justlf  oheeryes,  would 
probably  have  been  unintelligible  not  only  to  Palinurus,  but 
to  the  best  pilot  in  the  British  navy. 

The  quetdonable  example  eet  by  Dryden  was  imitated  by 
Pope,  and  unfortunately  with  a  Btill  greater  deviation  from  the 
true  prindples  of  translation.  From  the  defect  of  introducing 
nere  modern  phrases  into  his  translation,  and  thus  uupleaungly 
suggesting;  the  recollections  of  Wapping  in  the  midst  of  a  voyage 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Pope  was,  no  doubt,  free  ;  but  he  fell  into 
the  more  cardinal  error  of  translating  on  the  systematic  principle 
of  improving  his  original, — softening  its  rudenesses,  and  biding  its 
supposed  bauJueBB  with  additional  epithets  and  imagery.  For  this 
most  vicious  system,  we  own,  we  have  no  toleration.  If  a  work  is 
deserving  of  translation,  it  deserves  to  be  translated  as  it  is — with 
till  its  peculiarities,  however  little  these  may  be  in  harmony  with 
modern  notions.  It  ought  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original ;  not, 
indeed,  a  Chinese  copy,  where  every  hair  of  the  bead  or  eye- 
brow may  be  counted  in  the  portrait,  but  in  which  nothing  ia 
added  or  taken  away,  and  the  characteristic  expression  preserved, 
— whether  that  happens  to  correspond  with  the  line  of  beauty  or 
the  reverse. 

We  believe  the  popularity  of  Pope's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have 
produced  the  most  pernicious  effect  upon  our  English  taste  as  to 
translation.  In  &ct,  with  the  exception  of  Cowper's  version  of 
the  Iliad,  in  blank  verse,  which,  with  considerable  defects  of  style, 
is  yet  a  work  conceived,  and  in  general  executed,  in  a  right  spirit, 
we  can  mention  no  poetical  English  translation  of  any  great  clas- 
sic or  foreign  work,  deserving  of  the  name,  between  the  time  of 
Pope  and  the  appearance  of  Mr  Carey's  translation  of  Dante.  Mr 
Carey's  translation  was  close  and  harmonious ;  its  only  defect  is, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Dante's  manner  and  versification  often 
evaporate  in  tbe  Miltonic  movement  of  the  blank  verse;  which 
the  translator  (despairing  of  being  able  to  imitate  tbe  intricacies 
of  the  Urza  rima  in  English)  chose  to  adopt.  Since  that  time, 
the  example  thus  set  of  a  return  to  the  literal  rather  than  the 
paraphrastic  style  of  translation  has  been  frequently  imitated, 
and  with  success.  We  still  prefer,  we  must  admit,  Fairfax's 
version  of  the  Jerusalem  to  any  of  Uie  numerous  translations  of 
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that  poeta  to  which  the  present  century  has  giveq  bkth;  but 
ihose  of  Hunt  and  Wiffen  certfunlv  present  themselres  in  veiy 
favourable  contrast  with  the  mawkisli  and  miserable  version  of 
Hoole.  Mr  Stewart  Rose's  version  of  the  Orlando  is  remarkablv 
spirited  and  fmthi\il ;  and,  we  really  believe,  accomplished  as  much 
for  AiioBto  as  we  have  any  reason  to  think  can  be  done  for  his 
delightful  verses  in  the  somewhat  unbending  language  to  which 
they  hare  been  transferred. 

'The  wide  field  opened  by  German  literature  has  of  late  at- 
tracted not  a  few  English  translators  to  that  quarter ;  and  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  sound  and  strict  views  which  pre- 
vail in  Germany  with  regard  to  translation,  and  the  wonderful  suo- 
cess  with  whicn  these  views  have  been  carried  into  execution,  and 
illustrated  In  their  literature,  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in 
correcting  the  tendency  to  that  loose  and  merely  imitative  style 
which  the  success  of  Pope's  translations  had  sanctioned  and  ren- 
dered popular ;  and  of  recalling  us  to  a  taste  for  that  severer  style 
which  distinguished  the  earlier  period  of  our  literature,  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  only  style  of  translation  which  can  possess 
any  permanent  value  or  interest.  Tlie  principle  of  every  German 
translator  of  any  eminence  has  long  been,  to  sink  himself  entirely 
in  his  original ;  to  look  upon  himseu  as  the  mere  sworn  interpreter 
of  a  foreigner's  meaning,  in  his  own  language ;  to  permit  himself 
no  liberties  either  of  addition  or  retrenchment;  never  to  use  9.  mere 
paraphrase,  where  without  violence  or  obscurity  the  meaning  of 
the  original  can  be  literally  rendered ;  and  to  copy  not  merely  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  translated,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
movement  of  the  versification,  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes^ 
the  fall  of  the  cadences  of  the  original.  The  defects  of  Ger- 
man translaUons  are  almost  always  on  the  side  of  ruggednesa 
or  sUffness,  from  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  origiiims ;  but 
DO  one  who  has  not  some  acquaintance  with  German  literature 
can  form  the  least  idea  of  the  perfection — both  in  point  of  fi- 
delity, and  of  spirit  and  freedom,  with  which  some  of  the 
German  versions,  both  from  our  own  writers,  and  from  those 
of  the  Continent  have  been  executed.  We  have  more  than 
once  alluded  to  the  admirable  translation  of  Shakspeare  by 
William  Schlegel, — a  translation  in  listening  to  which  in  a 
German  theatre — the  English  traveller  who  nas  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Unguage  might  almost  believe  that  he  heard 
our  great  dramatist's  own  accents;  and  in  which  not  merely  the 
general  characteristics  of  SUakspeare's  manner  are  caught,  but 
the  diversities  of  tone  which  distinguish  particular  plays.  But 
the  singular  circumstance  is,  that  new  translations  of  Sbakq)eaT^ 
Btill from  time  totieie  appear ;  and e^peUent as  Schlegel'i  versiw 
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is,  there  are  some  of  them  to  which  (id  the  traniletioB  of 
particular  plays  at  least)  we  should  almost  be  disposed  to  award 
the  preference.  We  hare  lately  perused,  in  particular,  with  the 
highest  pleasure,  the  opening  volume  of  the  translation  by  Philip 
Kaufiman,  which  is  not  inferiOT  to  that  of  Schlegel,  either  in 
fidelity  or  poetical  beauty,  and  yet  hap  a  quite  original  and 
independent  character. 

Tiiere  are,  howerer,  bo  many  analogies  between  the  Oennan 
and  the  English,  both  in  language  and  character,  that  the  tucceu 
of  these  versions  of  our  great  dramatist  may  be  ceoudered  less 
remarkable,  than  the  extraordinary  skill  and  mastery  with  which, 
the  Germans  have  seized  and  conveyed  into  their  own  language 
the  ^irit  of  the  poets  of  the  Peninsula.  One  is  not  surprised  to 
find,  as  in  Jauregoi'g  Spanish  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta, 
a  version  which  is  almost  literal,  and  where  sometintes  the  words 
in  both  languages  ccH-respond  through  whole  lines.  The  yt- 
aemblances  between  the  two  Romanic  languages,  wid  the  many 
features  of  national  character  common  to  both,  particularly  at 
an  earlier  period,  render  this  by  no  means  so  remarkable  a 
totw  de  force  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  But  to 
embody  in  Teutonic  accent*  the  wcsds  of  the  warm  south; 
to  throw  into  the  vague  and  pensive  language  of  Germany  the 
fire  and  glow  of  Spanish  imagination,  and  breathe  over  it  the 
influences  of  a  Spanish  clime,  is  a  task  which,  bnt  for  the  remark- 
able translations  fn»n  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega,  M(H«to,  vdA 
Calderon,  of  which  German  literature  can  boast,  we  should 
beforehand  have  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  In  this  depart- 
ment also,  as  in  that  of  the  Ei^sh  drama,  Schlegel  may  be  said 
to  have  led  the  way ;  bat  he  has  found  fit  successors  and  worthy 
rivals  in  Malsbuig  and  Ones,  both  of  whom  have  executed  ver^ 
sions  of  the  best  of  Calderon's  plays  in  a  style  which,  to  our 
minds,  comes  near  to  perfection.  Not  merely  is  the  tran^tion 
executed  line  for  line,  but  the  strange  peculiarities  of  the  versifi- 
cation are  imitated, — rambling  from  the  full  rhyme  or  comonante 
into  the  aeoaante,  or  imperfect  rhyme,  which,  when  once  com- 
menced, must  be  continued,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Spanisk 
stage,  throughout  the  scene,  though  consisting,  as  these  frequently 
do,  of  many  hundred  lines ;  then  enlarging  into  the  full  stream  of 
harmonious  octavaa,  or  terminating  (as  frequently  the  soliloquies 
do)  in  the  intricate  melody  of  t^  sonnet : — all  these,  with  the 
many  other  metres  of  which  the  Spanish  drama  admits,  are  in- 
variably rendered  by  corresponding  measures  in  German.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed}  that  to  render  back  a  single  play  of 
Calderon  in  this  style  of  perfect  reflection,  is  a  task  involving 
an  amount  of  patient  toil  (f^iart  altc^ther  from  the  poetical 
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feeling  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  it  implies,  and  the 
previous  philological  acquisitions  which  it  presupposes)  at  which 
most  of  our  English  tmnstators  would  stand  aghast. 

We  are  not  yet  able  to  boast  that  we  have  repaid  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  Geiman  neighbours  by  any  versions  from  their  lite- 
rature, of  corresponding  excellence,  though  in  numbers  at  least 
we  are  not  deficient.  We  have  actually  ceased  to  count  the 
translations  of  Faust ;  yet  it  may  he  doubted  whether  even  by  & 
onion  of  all  that  is  good  in  each,  we  should  obtain  a  result 
which  would  satisfy  the  idea  of  a  good  translation.  No  poetical 
translation  from  the  German  has  in  fact  ever  become  properly  a 
part  of  English  literature,  except, '  The  Wallenstein,'  as  translated 
by  Coleridge ;  and  admirable  as  that  translation  is  on  the  whole, 
it  is  deformed  by  blemishes,  inequalities,  and  occasionally  abso- 
lute mistakes  or  perversions  of  meaning,  which  a  very  slight  de- 
gree of  additional  labour  would  have  removed.  A  sUll  more  serious 
charge  against  his  translation  is  the  singular  omisdon  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  original.  Coleridge's  play, 
it  is  known,  was  translated  from  a  manuscript  copy,  and  consi- 
derable alterations  were  made  by  Schiller  on  the  drama,  before 
publication.  Tlus  may  account  for  some  discrepancies  hetween 
the  original  and  the  translation,  but  it  will  not  account  for  Cole- 
ridge's omission  of  some  very  striking  passages  in  the  scene 
between  Wallenstein  and  Max  Piccolomini ;  *  in  the  third  Act,  of 
Walleastein's  death ;  nor  for  the  still  more  singular  curtailment 
of  the  beautiful  monologue  of  Thekia,  in  the  twelfth  scene  of  the 
fourth  Act,  when,  after  bearing  up  with  a  courage  worthy  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  daughter  during  the  narrative  of  her  lover's  death,  she 
resolves  to  leave  alt  behind  her,  and  to  breathe  her  last  beside  his 
laurel-covered  colBn  in  the  cloister  of  St  Catharine's.  On  this 
passage  Coleridge  remarks,  in  a  note,  '  The  soliloquy  of  Thekia, 

*  consists  in  the  original  of  si.T-and-twenty  lines,  twenty  of  which 

*  are  in  rhymes  of  irregular  recurrence.  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
'  abridge  it.'  He  has  abridged  it  with  a  vengeance.  Of  the 
last  twenty  lines,  the  only  traces  that  appear  in  Coleridge's  ver- 
won,  are  these — 

<  For  me,  too,  was  that  laurel  garland  twined 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  casket, 
I  throw  it  from  me.     Oh  1  m^  only  hope 
To  die  beneath  the  hoots  of  trampling  steeds  I — 
ThU  U  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth  I' 


•  Scene  XVIII.  Act  lU. 
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The  baldness  and  abruptness  of  these  lines  as  they  stand,  if 
evideat;  but  let  the  TeodeFJud^  whether  there  was  any  ipreat 
occasion  for  the  mutilation.  The  speech  in  the  original  runanearly 
thus : — 

•  Ah,  no  I  the  laurel-garland  which  they  wove 
To  deck  thine  early  bier  tor  mine  was  braided. 
What  ia  this  life  without  the  light  of  love, — 
I  cast  it  from  me  for  its  flower  hath  &ded. 
Yes  !  vhen  I  lored  and  felt  thy  love  was  giren, 
Then  life  indeed  was  something; — glittering  lay 
The  new-born  radiance  of  the  golden  day, 
And  life  was,  for  au  hour,  a  dream  of  HeiLren. 

'  Thon  Btood'st  as  on  life's  threshold  newly  lighted. 

When  first  I  croeaed  it  with  a  maiden  fear, 
A  thonaand  suns  to  light  my  path  united ; 

And  thou  wert  like  an  angel  stationed  near. 
From  childhood's  iairy  land  to  lead  me  forth. 

On  to  life's  eminence  my  guide  to  be ; — 
IVIy  first  sensation  was  of  heayenly  birth. 

My  first  fond  look  of  love  was  turned  to  thee. 
Then  came  the  hand  of  Fate,  and  rude  and  cold 
It  grasp'd  and  clutch'd  thee  in  its  iron  hold ; — 
Beneath  the  horsea'  hoofs  that  frame  waa  huri'd : 
So  fares  it  with  the  lorely  in  this  world  I' 

But  we  wish  not  to  pause  upon  slight  mistakes,  or  even  more 
important  curtailments ;  for  cert^nly,  taken  as  a  whole,  '  The 
Wallenstein'  of  Coleridge  is  at  once  a  good  translation  and  a  noble 
English  poem. 

With  the  exception  of  '  The  Wallenstein,'  however,  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  Schiller's  plays  has  been  translated  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  aSbrd  the  slightest  notion  of  the  originaL  Though 
we  have  perused  more  than  one  version  of  the  '  William  Tell,'  we 
may  safely  assert  that  the  beauties  of  that  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
natural  play — the  only  tolerable  attempt  which  has  ever  been 
made  to  present  the  rise  of  Swiss  liberty  in  a  poetical  form, 
because  it  presents  the  actors  in  the  scene  '  in  their  habit  as  they 
*  lived,'  as  simple-minded  peasants,  free  from  all  speculative 
patriotism  or  declamatory  sentimentality — these  beauties,  we  say, 
still  remain  quite  unknown  to  English  readers;  nor  can  we  recog- 
nise, in  any  of  the  translations  of  '  Mary  Stuart'  and  the  '  Maid  of 
Orleans'  we  have  yet  met  with,  the  dignified  and  nervous  beauty 
of  the  former,  oi  the  rich  glow  of  romantic  enthusiasm  whicn 
warms  and  penetrates  the  latter. 

The  '  Bride  of  Messina,'  we  believe,  has  been  hitherto  unat- 
tempted ;  nor  are  we  surprised  that  it  diould  be  so,  considering 
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its  defitaency  in  pout  of  mere  dnmatic  interait,  snd  tlie  fonuid- 

able  difficulties  to  the  translator,  interposed  by  the  lyrics  of  the 
.  choms,  vhich  constitnte  in  the  original  the  cDBnn  m  the  play. 
Following  immediately  upon  the  '  Maid  of  Orleans,'  this  play  is 
in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  its  predecessor :  instead  of  the 
srirring  interiest  and  somewhat  melodramatic  plot  of  the  Jiing- 
frau,  we  have  in  the  *  Bride  of  Messina'  a  fable  of  extreme  dmpli- 
city — the  personages  (with  the  exception  of  the  mere  servants 
and  members  of  the  chorus)  rednced  to  fire  individuals — the  inci- 
dents almost  reducible  to  one,  namely,  the  murder  of  Don  Manuel 
by  his  jealous  brother.  Instead  of  the  bustling  and  animated 
dialogueof  the' MaidofOrleanSg'weharefrequent  soliloquies;  long 
lyrical  passages  of  sublime  and  pensive  reflection  upon  the  fate 
and  prospects  of  man;  the  hopes  and  the  sorrows  of  life;  and  the 
uncertainty  and  vicissitude  of  all  earthly  grandeur.     '  There  is 

*  in  it,'  says  an  English  critic,  with  truth  and  beauty,  *  a  breath 
'  of  young  tenderness  and  ardour  mingled  impressively  with  the 

*  feelings  of  grey-haired  experience,  whose  recollections  are  dark-. 

*  ened  with  melancholy,  whose  very  hopes  are  checkered  and 

*  solemn.     The  implacable  destiny  which  consigns  the  brothers 
'  to  mutual  enmity  and  mutual  destruction  for  the  gnilt  of  a  past 

*  generation.  Involving  a  mother  and  sister  in  their  ruin,  spreads 

*  a  sombre  hue  over  ail  the  poem.     We  arc  not  unmoved  by  the 

*  characters  of  the  hostile  brothers,  and  we  pity  the  hapless  and 

*  amiable  Beatrice,  the  victim  of  their  fend.     Stiil  there  is  too 

*  littie  action  in  the  piece — the  incidents  are  too  abundantly 

*  diluted  with  reflection — the  interest  pauses,  flags,  and  foils  to 

*  produce  its  full  efTect.     For  its  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry — 
'  tender,  affecting,  sometimes  exquisitely  beautiful — the  *'  Bride  of 

*  Messiaa"  will  long  deserve  a  carefitl  perusal ;  but,  as  exemplify- 

*  ing  a  new  form  of  the  drama,  it  has  found  no  imitates,  and  is 

*  likely  to  find  none.' 

We  regard  Mr  Irvine's  translation  of  this  fine  poem — for  a 
tragedy  it  can  scarcely  be  called — as  a  highly  creditable  and,  on 
fte  whole,  successful  attempt  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  an 
idea  of  this  choral  drama.  Not  that  it  by  any  means  satisfies 
OUT  notions  of  a  good  translation ;  for  it  errs  occasionally,  and  par- 
tieutariy  in  the  choruBes,  on  the  score  of  stiffness  or  harshness  of 
versification,  while  in  the  dialogue,  there  is  sometimes  an  intro- 
duction of  needless  epithets  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the 
original.  Great  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  diffi- 
culty rfthe  subject;  and  giving  effect  to  this  consideration,  we 
think  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  it,  as  a  spedmen  of 
Oenoan  translation,  next  to  the  very  beautiful  translation  of 

*  Faustf  l^  Dr  Anster.     Generally  speaking,  Mr  Irvine  has  been 
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most  successfQl  in  the  dialogue  which  is  in  blank  verse :  this 
portion  of  his  version  is  always  vigorous,  and  oflen  highly 
poetical.  In  the  lyricB,  we  a(unit,  blemishes  are  much  more 
frequent;  the  metrical  cadences  of  the  original  are  often  very 
imperfectly  imitated^  and  an  air  of  BtiffnesB  and  ruggedaesB  hangs 
over  them  which  too  obviously  betrays  the  constraint  under  which 
the  translator  has  laboured. 

The  plot  of  the  pieces  eo  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary 
to  render  intelligible  the  passages  we  are  about  to  extract,  may 
be  given  in  a  very  short  space.  Don  Cesar  and  Don  Manuel, 
the  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Messina,  have  been  alienated  from  each 
other,  even  from  infancy,  by  a  mutual  feeling  of  hostility,  which 
has  been  artfully  encouraged  bv  their  followers.  Their  mother, 
Isabella,  by  an  appeal  to  their  filial  affection  for  herself,  succeeds  in 
effecting  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  them.  In  the  warm 
flow  of  confidence  that  follows,  each  of  the  brothers  avows  to  Isa- 
bella that  he  has  formed  a  secret  attachment ;  the  mother,  in  her 
turn,  reveals  to  her  sons  that,  unknown  to  them,  they  have  a  sister 
who,  in  order  to  avoid  some  evil  augury  with  which  the  royal  race 
of  Messina  was  threatened,  bad  been  in  infancy  removed  from  the 
court,  and  educated  in  the  stillness  of  the  cloister.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  from  the  first  that  this  long-lost  sister,  and  the  object  of 
the  secret  passion  of  both  brothers,  are  the  same ;  and  that  out  of 
this  ominous  combination  nothing  bat  death  and  misery  can 
result.  Beatrice,  the  innocent  and  ignorant  daughter,  had  in  her 
cloistered  residence  become  acquainted  with  Don  Manuel,  of  whose 
rank  and  even  name  she  is  ignorant  ,*  and,  following  the  devoted 
impulse  of  a  first  love,  has  consented  to  follow  him  in  secret  to 
Messina. 

Don  Manuel,  in  an  interview  with  his  follower  Cajetan,  informs 
him  that  hfe  has  placed  her  in  a  retired  abode  near  to  the  convent 
of  the  Misericordia ;  from  which  it  is  his  immediate  intention  to 
bring  her  forth  and  present  her,  •  high  uplifted  to  a  royal  throne, 
*  before  the  subject  eyes  of  all  Messina.'  He  proceeds,  in  the 
following  beanufiil  passage,  to  which  great  justice  has  been  done 
by  Mr  Irvine, — 

<  Come  on  I  hence  will  we  to  the  throng'd  luzaar 
Where  the  dusk  Moor,  in  bright  temptation  ranged. 
Exhibits  all  the  Morning'-land  can  boast 
Of  wealthy  BttifTs,  and  cuoning  handiwork. 
First  choose  the  pliant  sandal  to  defend 
And  oraament  her  feiry-moulded  foot; 
Then  for  her  robe  select  the  subtlest  web 
IVom  India's  loom,  dear  glancing  like  the  snow 
Of  ^tnttj  that  betouE  nearest  to  the  Hgfat  i 
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And  circurofnBe  it  like  the  dewi  of  morning 

Around  the  taper  atrocture  of  her  limbs. 

Of  purple  be  the  eone,  with  crafty  threada 

Of  gold  embroider'd,  which  unites  the  tunic 

O'er  the  coy  beautiea  of  her  virgin  boBom — 

And  choose  the  mantle  glittering  with  the  textnre 

Of  t^iderest  silk,  and  like  purparean  dye. 

Upon  her  Rhoulder  let  a  golden  lociut 

Loop  ita  full  foldings ;  nor  foi^et  the  clasps 

That  circle  the  round  marble  of  her  armB ; 

Nor  the  red  coral,  nor  the  liquid  pearl. 

The  wondrous  gifts  of  hoary  Ocean'a  goddera. 

Amid  her  ringlets  wind  the  diadem 

Hewn  from  the  costliest  quarries  of  the  mine : 

Wherein  the  lire-effusing  mby'a  gleam 

Shall  cross  its  Ughtnings  with  the  green  smaragdua. 

Down  from  her  cluste^d  locks  let  the  long  veil 

Depending  deep,  embrace  her  glittenng  form, 

And  float  around  it  like  a  cloud  of  light, 

And  with  the  virgin  myrtle's  circlet,  crown 

The  accomplish'd  beauty  of  her  peerless  form.' 

Beatrice  herself  is  introduced  to  us  standing  in  a  garden  look- 
ing out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  awaiting  nitE  feelings  of 
anxiety,  and  almost  of  despondency,  the  airiral  of  her  princely 
lover.  The  monologue  in  which  she  expresses  these  feelings  is 
one  of  the  finest  pass^es  bf  the  play,  and  it  has  been  very  fairly 
rendered  by  Mr  Irvine.  We  regret,  however,  that  he  should  not 
have  conformed  to  the  measure  of  the  original,  in  which  the  full 
resounding  octave  produces  so  fine  an  effect.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  attempting;  the  three  opening  stanzas  in  the 
same  form  of  versification  which  Schiller  has  adopted  : — 

'  Beatrice  {enters  Jrom  a  parlour,  and  afier  listening  tome  time, 
anxiously  speaks). 
It  is  not  he,  'twas  but  the  breezes'  sound 

Through  the  tall  summits  of  the  pine-trees  sweeping. 
The  Sim  already  stoops  him  to  his  bound  ; 

With  leaden  pace  the  heavy  hours  are  creeping. 
I  tremble  as  I  gaze  on  all  around 

This  wide  and  moveless  silence  round  me  sleeping : 

I  look,  hut  nothing  living  meets  mine  eye  ; 

And  yet  he  leaves  me  here  to  pine  and  die. 

<  And  near,  as  when  the  tempest  stirs  the  tree. 
The  many-peopled  city's  hum  is  swelling ; 
The  hollow  thunder  of  the  ivr-oS  sea, 
Dull  beating  on  the  shore  beneath  is  ItneUiDg ; 
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This  might  of  nature  ieels  too  rut  for  me. 

Forlorn  and  helpless  io  this  fearful  dwelliug  ; — 
Ah  !  homeless  as  the- leaf  that  winds  hare  blown 
To  earth, — in  this  wide  world  I  stand  alone. 

*  Ah  I  why  did  he  persuade  me  to  forsake 

The  home  where  thoughtless  and  serene  he  found  roe  ; 

Mf  heart  slept  peaceful  as  an  inland  lake. 

Though  few  ray  wants,  pure  joys  were  ever  round  me. 

But  now  before  the  wind  the  waves  awake, 

The  world  within  its  giant  grasp  hath  wound  me> 

And  ou  the  feeble  tenure  of  a  vow, 

A  lover's  oath,  my  hope  is  anchored  now.' 

At  the  close  of  the  moaologuei  which  is  of  considerable  length, 
she  hears  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  hurries  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Instead  of  Don 
Manuel,  however,  it  is  Don  Cesar  who  enters  the  garden ; — Don 
Cesar,  who,  at  the  funeral  of  his  father,  had  seen  her  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Messina  (which  she  had  been  allowed  on  that 
occasion  to  visit),  and  had  conceived  for  her  a  passion  of  the 
most  sudden  and  vehement  nature.  Its  origin  is  described  in 
the  following  beautiful  scene  with  his  mother  and  his  brother* 
Don  Manuel,  which  has  also  been  eery  successfiilly  translated 
by  Mr  Irvine : — 

<  'Twas  at  my  father's  solemn  funeral ; 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  as  well  thou  know'st,  disguised 
Our  rank  and  state,  in  common  weeds  we  stood ; — 
Such  orders  bad  thy  wise  discretion  issued, 
Lest  our  obtrusive  bate  with  wild  confusion 
Should  mar  the  solemn  order  of  the  rites. 

With  gloomy  crape  was  tapestried  the  vault 
Of  the  high  chapel — twenty  sculptured  cheruhs 
With  flickering  torches  stood  around  the  altar 
'Fore  which  the  death-bier,  heaved  aloft  and  shadow'd 
By  the  pall's  white  embroider'd  cross,  reposed. 
And  on  that  pall  incumbent  lay  the  staff 
Of  domination,  and  the  princely  crown, 
Fair  knighthood's  ornament,  the  golden  spurs, 
And  with  its  jewel-gleaming  zone,  the  sword. 

All  lay  in  hush'd  devotion,  humbly  bending, 
When  pealing  from  aloft,  invisible. 
The  oigao  rain'd  its  solemn  influence  down, 
And  hundred-voiced  the  hdy  song  began. 
And,  while  the  roofs  still  echo'd,  the  cold  bier 
With  its  supporting  platform,  slow  descended. 
Deep  sinldog  to  the  unknown  world  beneath. 
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Bat  the  rut  pall  with  wide-extended  folds 
O'ershadowiiif  hid  the  sepulchre's  d&rk  month. 
And  on  the  earth  remaJn'd  the  earthly  pomp 
Behind,  nor  fbtlow'd  him  who  was  departing ; 
While  on  the  seraph  pinions  of  the  hymn 
The  unfetter'd  soul  aoar'd  upward  to  nigh  heaven, 
And  Bonght  the  bosom  of  eternal  mercy  I 

I  coll  this,  mother,  back  to  thy  remembrance 
That  thou  may'at  jud^  if,  in  an  honr  like  this, 
One  worldly  wish  could  linger  in  my  heart; 
Yet  did  the  mystic  power  which  mies  onr  fate 
Select  that  moment,  on  this  darken'd  heart 
To  pour  yonng  love's  first  radiance — how  it  happ'd 
In  vain  I  ask  myself  I 

Iiaieila.  Say  on,  and  tell 

Thy  tale  to  its  conclusion. 

Don  Cetar.  Whence  she  came, 

Or  how  she  came,  I  know  not: — as  1  tuni'd 
My  eyes,  I  found  her  standing  by  my  tide. 
And  sudden  io  my  being's  core  I  felt 
The  power  of  her  near  presence — it  was  not 
The  witching  magic  of  ner  gentle  smile, 
Nor  the  warm  charm  that  hoveKd  on  her  cheek, 
No,  nor  the  splendour  of  her  godlike  form, 
That  shed  their  holy  influence  on  my  heart. 
There  was  no  sound  of  words ;  our  souls  did  seent 
To  fuse  in  mystic  union  as  my  breath 
Mingled  with  hers — she  was  a  stranger,  yet 
I  fait  she  was  my  nearest,  dearest  friend. 
And  the  fix'd  thought  flash'd  into  instant  birth, 
"  Her  mnst  I  love,  or  no  one  else  on  earth  I " 

Don  Manval  (eagerly).  There  shone  the  holy  spafk  of  Leaven's 
own  light, 

Which  starching  to  its  centre  fires  the  soul 
When  hearta  meet  hearts,  and  with  resistless  might 

Freedom,  and  choice,  and  thought,  and  will  oontroL 
Man  cannot  loose  the  magnet  diain  that  round 
Those  bom  to  bless  eaoh  other  HeaVn  hath  booBd. 
My  brother's  charmed  eloquence  dispels 
The  clond  that  on  my  mind's  veil'd  vision  dwells ; 
His  subtler  terms  my  shapeless  tbonghM  defiine, 
And  his  heart  utters  all  that  glows  in  dud«,' 

ConfuBed,  and  taken  by  surprise,  Beatrice  baa  been  anable  to 
reveal  to  Don  Cesar  her  attachment  to  Don  Manuel ;  and  the 
Prince,  after  a  stormy  avow^  of  hii  pwuon,  leareB  her,  nnnoun- 
dng  to  his  attendonta — 

'  Henceforth  entreat  her  as  my  destined  bride. 
And  your  anointed  princess  i  honour  her 
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With  k11  Bttendajice  thitt  t>eeomes  her  rank. 
I  will  retnni  anon  to  bear  faer  home, 
In  state  becMming  her  and  worthy  ne,' 

He  does  return  {  but  it  is  to  find  Beatrice  in  tte  embrace  of 
Don  Manuel,  in  vhose  protecting  arms  she  had  sought  shelter 
from  the  followers  of  Don  Cesar,  by  whom  the  pavilion  was 
guar^led.  In  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy  and  hatred,  the  Iropetaous 
Don  Cesar  rushes  on  his  brother,  and  plunges  his  dagger  in  his 
breast.  Don  Manuel  expires.  A  senes  of  fearful  discoveries 
follows.  The  unhappy  mother,  mourning  over  the  body  of  Don 
Manuel,  learns  that  the  mortal  blow  had  been  inflicted  by  her 
own  son;  Beatrice,  that  the  object  of  her  affections  was  her 
brother ;  and  Don  Cesar,  that  she  for  whom  he  had  murdered  a 
brother  was  the  sister  of  both.  He  feels  that  existence  is  no 
longer  endurable,  and  expires  by  his  own  hand  beside  the  bier 
of  his  brother.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the 
lyrical  portions  of  the  translation  are  executed,  we  shall  quote, 
in  contusion,  the  beautiful  lines  put  into  the  tnouth  of  the 
Chorus — '  Wohl  dem,  selig  muss  ich  ihn  prdsen,' 

1. 
<  Oh !  well  ii  he,  and  blest  his  condition, 
Who,  in  his  native  home's  sweet  rest, 
Far  from  the  mazes  of  life's  wild  transition, 
Sleeps  Uke  a  child  on  nature's  breast. 


'  I  look'd  on  the  house  of  the  mighty  with  sorrow : 
High  o'er  the  earth  to-day  they  soar, 
Mocking  the  sun  ; — alae!  to-morrow 
Their  place  rememb'reth  them  no  more  I 


'  Soft  is  his  bed,  and  to  watching  a  stranger, 
Who,  fiw  from  life's  tempestoons  wave. 
Timely  advised,  hath  retired  from  danger 
In  the  deep  cloister's  silent  cave  ; 


'  Who  the  proud  thoughts  that  exdte  bnt  to  grieve  n 

Hath  with  proud  fortitude  repress'd  ; 
And  the  vain  wishes  that  ever  deceive  us 
In  his  cabn  boaom  Inll'd  to  rest.' 
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Art.  XI. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Sonouraile  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  corUaining  a  Narrative  qfthe  circwmslancet 
connected  with  the  Proceedings  against  C.  Bolton,  Esq,  of  Htdl 
and  others,  for  a  Breach  of  Privilege  in  commencing  and  prose- 
eating  an  action  against  the  tVarden  <if  the  Fleet  Prieon,  for 
suffering  B.  C.  Burton,  Esq.  M.P.  to  go  out  (f  his  custody  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  the  House.  By  A.  Rossbr.  London : 
1821." 

Tn  March,  1836,  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  Report  of  a 
-L  Committee,  adopted  certiun  resolutions  for  the  puolicatioD 
and  sale  of  its  Reports,  Votes,  and  other  Papers.  The  substance 
of  these  resolutions  was,  that  Messrs  Hansard,  the  printers  of  tb« 
House,  should  conduct  the  sale — that  the  price  to  the  public 
should  be  a  halfpenny  per  sheet — and  that  twelve  and  a-half  per 
cent  discount  should  be  allowed  to  the  Trade.  This  plan  was 
forthwith  acted  upon ;  and  there  was  thus  established,  if  not  as  a 
branch  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  certainly  under  its  direc- 
tion, a  shop  and  a  traffic  of  booksellin|^.  Whatever  evidence  was 
given  before  any  committee — none  of  it  upon  oath — much  of  it 
matter  of  opinion,  hearsay,  conjecture — little  of  it  resembling  that 
which  goes  by  the  same  name  in  Courts  of  Justice; — whatever 
allegations  were  set  forth  in  petitions,  not  even  pretending  to  be 
evidence,  and,  if  necessary,  behind  the  back  of  those  to  whose 
character  and  conduct  they  related — were  thus,  if  ordered  to  be 
printed,  as  they  all  are  in  common  course,  sold  to  the  public  at 
the  rate  of  three  halfpence,  for  a  pamphlet,  which  common  venders 
of  such  wares  cannot  afford  to  sell  under  two  shillings  or  half-a- 
crown  ;  and  a  discount '  was  allowed  to  the  Trade'  (we  cite  the 
words  of  the  House  itself), '  in  case  the  price  should  be  found  so 
high  as  to  prevent  the  dealers  pushing  the  sale.' 
A  party  was  attacked  in  one  of  these  publications ;  and  hebrought 


*  We  hare  placed  tbe  title  of  Mr  Rogger's  able  and  interesting  pamph- 
let at  the  head  of  this  article,  though  the  subject  of  it  occurred  bo  many 
years  ago.  Bat  the  perusal  of  Mr  Roaser's  statement  and  observations 
will  well  recompense  the  reader  for  his  trouble.  He  was  the  Solicitor 
who  brought  the  Action  as  a  professional  man ;  the  defendant  threw  him- 
Bslf  npon  the  protection  of  the  Hogge  ;  and  Mr  Rosser  and  his  clients 
being  threatened  with  severe  punishment,  stopt  the  process,  paid  all  the 
costs,  and  having  '  with  contrition  acknowledged  their  ounces,  and 
<  thrown  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  tbe  House,'  were  allowed  to  escape 
any  further  punishment,  by  the  order  for  their  attendance  being  reaciiuled. 
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his  action  against  Mr  Hansard.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  the 
chaises  made  in  the  alleged  libel  were  true  ;  as  he  might  have 
pleaded  had  he  published  under  no  authority  or  pretended  autho- 
rity at  all.  He  satisfied  the  jury  of  this  fact,  and  had  a  verdict 
accordingly.  But  he  first  of  all  set  up  another  defence  'i  he  stated 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  printer  and  publisher  he  was, 
had  authorized  him  to  sell  the  libel  in  question ;  and  that  therefore, 
whether  true  or  false,  scandalous  or  harmless^  he  was  protected 
by  the  lawful  authority  of  his  employers,  who  had  a  right  to  put>> 
liah  whatever  they  chose,  respecting  any  person,  and  in  any  way. 

The  Judge,  before  whom  this  most  grave  and  momentous  affdr 
came,  was  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England }  and,  acting  under 
^e  obligations  of  his  oath,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  gave  that  judgment  which  he  deemed  the  law  required — 
that  judgment  which,  if  the  law  had  unhappily  been  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  he  would  have  .been  bound  to  give,  and 
would  have  given,  as  every  one  who  knew  him  knew  full  well:  but 
the  law,  speaking  througn  him,  was  in  favour  of  these  liberties ; 
and  he  gave  that  judgment  from  the  bench,  which,  at  the  bar,  or 
in  the  senate,  or  on  the  hustings,  he  would  at  alt  times  of  his 
honest  and  brilliant  career,  have  rejoiced  to  defend  ;  and  the  title 
and  the  station  of  Chief  Justice  lent  new  force,  without  giving 
a  new  direction  to  that  indomitable  love  of  popular  rights,  and  that 
steadfast  resistance' of  unlawful  power,  which  had  already  illus- 
trated the  name  of  Denman. 

As  soon  as  a  pretension,  which  he  considered  to  be  monstrous 
and  intolerable,  was  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  did  not  hesitate  or  delay  pronouncing  his  judgment;  and,  least 
of  all,  did  he  seek  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  authority  of  others 
by  reserving  the  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court.  He 
at  once  declared  his  opinion  in  these  memorable  words : — '  I 

*  entirely  disagree  from  the  law  laid  down  by  the  learned  counsel 
'  for  the  defendant.     I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  in  this 

*  country  of  any  body  whatever  that  can  privilege  any  servant  of 
'  theirs  to  publish  libels  of  any  individual.     Whatever  arrange- 

*  ments  may  be  made  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  any 
'  publisher  in  their  employ,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  publisher 
'  who  publishes  that  in  his  public  shop,  and  especially  for  money, 
'  which  may  be  injurious,  and  possibly  ruinous  to  any  of  the 
'  King's  subjects,  must  answer  in  a  court  of  justice  to  that  sub- 

*  ject,  if  he  challenge  him  for  a  libel ;  and  I  wish  to  say  so 

*  emphatically  and  distinctly ;  becanse  I  think  that  if  upon  the 

*  first  opportunity  that  arose  in  a  court  of  justice  for  questioning 

*  thii  point,  it  were  left  unsatisfietorily  explained,  the  Judge 

*  who  lat  tboe-nigtit  become  an  accomplice  in  the  d«stractiot) 
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'  of  tlie  Liberties  of  the  country,  and  expose  every  iwliTidQftl 

*  who  lives  in  it  to  a  Tyranny  that  no  man  ought  to  submit  to.' 

The  ease  was  left  to  thejury,  therefore,  upon  the  other  grooncl ; 

and  they  having  detnded  ^;ainst  the  plainUff,  no  opportunity  was 

E^iven  for  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  alleged  privt- 
eze.  But  otiier  actions  being  threatened,  the  House  of  Con 


lege.  But  otiier  actions  being  threatened,  the  House  of 
thought  it  necessary  to  interpose;  and  a  Committee  was  app<nnted 
to  examine  precedents  upon  the  subject.  It  met  seven  times ; 
and  reported  whatever  precedents  could  be  found,  with  certain 
Resolutions,  which  Viscount  Howick,  its  chairman,  moved,  and 
which  the  House  adopted  by  a  large  minority. 

Into  the  merits  of  this  Report  and  of  these  Kesotutioni  we  need 
not  here  enter  at  large ;  because  we  mean,  at  present,  to  examine 
the  question  only  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  or  necessity, 
and  not  to  touch,  on  the  legal  point  at  all.  Yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  casting  our  eye  towartib  the  kind  of  precedents 
by  which  the  claims  of  the  House  are  suppwted ;  and  the 
sort  of  propoution  which  it  has  thought  &  to  eStah^sh  by  its 
vote. 

The  earliest  precedents  of  printing  and  publishing  ue  in  1641, 
when  the  Long  Parliament  was  in  open  conflict  with  the  Crown, 
and  had  assiuaed  many  of  the  functions  of  the  execative 
Government.  Among  the  precedents  of  the  ibilowiiw  year, 
1642,  to  which  the  Report  refers  (App.  p.  77)  we  taete: — 
'  Declaratioa  of  Parliament  for  raising  the  Tnooed  Bands'-— 
'  Propositions  far  raiting  Horse  ' — *  Declaration  •£  the  L<ads  and 

*  Commons  in  favour  of  paeons  advaneiog  UMtney  ob  the  credit 

*  of  the  late  ordinance.'  That  the  Commons  in  those  days  acted 
as  became  friends  c^  liberty,  and  by  their  gallant  spirit,  and  wise 
councils,  reicued  their  country  iityai  arbitzary  power,  none  are 
more  ready  to  admit  than  we.  But  they  were  plticcd  in  eriticai 
circumstances;  they  were  acting  in  revolutionary  times;  tbeir 
excess  of  all  bounds  of  law  was  only  to  be  justifieo  by  the  awful 
necessity  which  compelled  it ;  and  to  cite  such  acts  for  any  ether 
purpose,  in  peaceful  times,  than,  as  a  warning  agunst  repeating 
them  until  some  such  crisis  again  occurs,  would  tx  the  height  of 
unreasonable,  or  raUier  unthinking  zeal.  Yet  are  there  to  be 
found,  though  strangely  enough  not  in  the  Committee's  R^NHt, 
instances  of  equal  extraraganoe,  j  ustified  by  nothing  1^  a  crisis ; 
but  rather  in  times  renarkably  tranquil.  One  of  these,  which 
we  shall  advert  to,  isbefore  the  date  of  the  fonnerpreoedenlSj 
viz.  in  1621 ;  another  is  as  late  as  the  end  of  George  IL's 
reign.  The  ease  of  1621  is  that  «f  Edward  Floyd;  and  it 
implicates  both  Houses  of  Parliameat.  Tlus  unfertunate  pecMB 
bad  incurxed  the  dispkAUuc  of  th«  Hoan  af  Cobbmh  b/ 
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ridtcuUag  the  Eleckesn  FalaliQei  daughter  of  James  1^  and 
the  £lectori  her  husbaad ;— KoUlng  them  by  the  names  of  Good- 
man Falgrare,  and  Good-wife  Falgrave.  The  Houie  had  ao  doabt 
whatever  that,  as  the  KiDg  was  head  of  the  Parliament,  thU 
amounted  to  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  proceeded  to  condemn 
the  offence.  But  the  Lords  considered  that  the  office  belonged 
rather  to  them,  than  to  the  Commons,  who  forthwith  humbly 
acknowledged  their  fault  in  having  had  the  presumption  to 
interfere  with  such  high  mattersj  andonty  besought  their  Lordshipsi 
not  to  spare  so  heinous  an  offender.  Nor  was  he  spared,  by  th& 
united  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  two  Chambers.  The  '  censure 
'  was  propounded  in  this  manner — not  to  bear  arms  as  a  gentUman, 
'  nor  be  a  competent  witness  in  any  court  of  justice— to  ride  with 
<  his  ^e  to  the  horse's  tail — to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  hare  hIs' 
'  ears  n^ed  thereunto — to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail — to  be 
'  fined  at  £5000 — to  be  perpetually  impiisoued  in  Newgate.' — 

*  It  was  put  to  the  question,  first,  waether  Floyd  should  be' 
'  whipped  or  no,  which  some  Lords  doubted  to  yield  to,  because- 
'  he  was  a  gentleman;  yet  it  was  agreed, per p/uret,  that  he  shall 
*,  be  whipped.     Then  it  was  put  to  the  question  whether  Floyd's 

*  ears  shall  be  nailed  to  the  pillory  or  no — and  agreed,  ptr pbwes,- 
'not  to  be  nailed.'  In  nearly  all  other  respects  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  and  executed.  As  the  Commons,  in  their  Ute  Re-' 
solutions,  have  asserted  the  privileges  of  the  Lords  to  be  coequal 
with  their  own,  some  may  marvel  that  so  splendid  an  esample  of 
the  nghta  and  feats  of  the  Upper  House  should  have  esct^ed 
the  diOgence  of  the  searchers  after  precedent. 

The  mote  recent,  and  in  point  of  principle,  at  leas^  no  less 
extravagant  cage,  though  unstained  by  cruelty,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  *  Commons  Journals'  for  April  1759  (Vol.  zxviii.  p.  545). 
Admiral  Griffiths,  being  a  member  of  the  House,  complained  to  it 
that  one  Hopkins  and  four  others  had  forcibly  entered  and  used 
his  fishery.  The  House  never  dreamt  of  suggesting  that  they 
«ould  not  try  an  action  of  trespass,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Coaunittee  of  Frivileges,  who  examined  evidence  to  prove  the 
Admiral's  right— the  trespass  complained  of — and  the  Admiral 
having  refused  the  parties  leave  and  license  to  fish.  -  The  five 
men  were  heard  by  their  Counsel,  and  the  Committee  reported 
them  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  House  ordered  them,- 
to  be  committed  for  their  offence.  Next  day  they  petitioned, — r 
humbly  acknowledging  their  fault, — setting  forth  that  further 
imprisonment  would  ruin  them  and  their  families,  and  praying 
to  be  discharged.  They  were  brought  to  the  bar,  received  on 
their  knees  a  reprimand  from  the  Speaker,  and  were  released 
from  ctwtody  ou  pfijring  the  fees-    Ferhap«  iQue  may  «Qandt« 
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tl^B  precedent  ai  eqaally  calcalatod  to  illnstrite  the  queetioa  ^mfh. 
the  others  cited  in  the  Report ;  and  maf  the  more  be  unable  to 
undetsUad  why  it  should  have  been  omitted  in  th^  repoaitory  of 
tlie  learning  on  this  subject 

The  reeolutions  of  the  House,  moved  upon  this  Report,  and 
which  indeed  embodied  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  were  aa 
follow : — 

'  1.  That  the  power  of  publishing  such  of  its  reports,  votes, 

*  and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  conducive  to  the 
'  public  interests,  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  c(»istitutionat 

*  luoctions  of  Parliament ;  more  especially  of  this  House,  as  the. 
'  representative  portion  of  it. 

'  2.  That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  this  House 
'  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the 
'  existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges ;  and  that  the  institntion 
'  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  suit,  or  other  proceeding,  for  the 
'  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  discussion  or  decision  before  any 

*  court  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  in  Parliament,  is  a  high  breatii 

*  of  such  privilege ;    and  renders  all  parties  concerned  therein 

*  amenable  to  its  just  displeasure,  and  to  the  punishment  conse- 
'  quent  thereon. 

'  3.  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  deoide  upon 
'  matters  of  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  eiuier 

*  House  of  Parliament,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and 
'  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.' 

-It  is  by  no  means  hypercritical  to  observe  upon  the  inoon- . 
aistent  and  inexplicit  language  in  which  these  most  important 
propositions  are  couched.  This  is  no  matter  of  mere  verbal 
criticism ;  it  demonstrates  at  the  very  least  that  sufiicient  atten- 
tion was  not  bestowed  upon  tbe  subject:  it  may  possibly  be 
thought  to  prove  something  more ;  for  it  certainly  begets  a  sus- 
picion that  no  great  pains  were  taken  to  form  very  accurate  no> 
tions  upon  the  matters  affirmed.  The  first  resolution  asserts  the 
right  of  publishing  only  one  class  of  papers, — reports,  votes,  and 
proceedings  which  the  House  shall  deem  necessary  or  conducive 
to  the  public  interests.  Can  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  House  ? 
Cao  it  possibly  be  intended  to  restrict  the  publication  onljrtO' 
this  one  description  of  proceedings ;  or  can  it  be  supposed  that 
any  class  of  proceedings  is  excluded  ?  Possibly  the  real  intention 
was  to  affirm  tite  right  of  publishing  whatever  the  House  deemed., 
it  necessary  or  expedient  to  publish.  Most  prt^bly  this  was. 
the  thing  meant  to  be  asserted ;  but  most  certainly  it  is  not  the 
thing  asserted.  Again,  the  second  resolution'  affirms  tbat  the 
Imtitutioa  or  prosecution  of  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
brifl^ipg  (he  priWlegw  of  tbe  House  into  dieeiweioo,  »«  hreach 
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of  ^^l«^.  Is  tbat  all  tliot  the  Hoose  mestuj  to  assert'lg  a 
breach  of  privilege  ?  Muet  the  object  of  the  soitor  or  prOBftcatOT' 
be  to  have  the  privileges  discussed  or  decided  ?  If  so,  then  irone ' 
of  those  proceediogB  chiefly  intended  to  be  forbidden  and  pre-> 
vented  falls  within  the  description  ;  for  the  object  is  reparation 
in  damages  in  the  civil,  and  punishment  in  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  plaintiff  or  the  prosecutor  has  so  little  desire 
'  to  bring  privileges  into  discusBion,'  that  he  would  mach  rather 
nerer  hear  of  the  defence  urged  upon  such  grounds.  But  the 
third  roBotutifHi — the  most  important  of  the  whole — states  some* 
thing  tiuite  different  from  what  must  surely  be  meant;  and,  so 
far,  it  closely  resembles  the  first  and  the  second.  It  denounces  the 
act  of  *  assuming  to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege  incojmstent 
'  with  the  determination  of  either  House  of  Parliament.'  Can  it 
possibly  bemeanttodenounce  as  a  breach  of  privilege  the  deciding 
apoa  a  claim  of  privilege  which  is  contrary  to  the  determination  of 
toe  Houses  ?  Can  it  be  meant  that  a  court  is  guilty  of  contempt, 
in  deciding  that  some  privilege  claimed  by,  some  inferior  courts 
for  instance,  is  contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Houses? 
Certtdnly  not.  Yet  as  certainly  this  is  the  thing  denounced,  and 
the  only  thing  denounced.  Possibly  it  was  intended  to  say 
ivctmaiatenttif  and  not  incontiatent.  But  then  the  proposition, 
though  so  amended,  would  remain  extremely  vague,  and  any 
thing  rather  than  of  that  precision — that  reasonable  certainty 
— which  the  people  of  this  country,  and,  above  all,  the  high 
Judicial  iiinctionaries  against  whom  the  denunciation  is  levelled, 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect,  in  rules  laid  down  for  their 
government,  fenced  by  threats  of  'just  displeasure.' 

The  meaning  of  tlie  whole,  however,  may  be  taken  to  be,  that 
tbe  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  print  and  publish  what  they 
please  j  that  any  one  appointed  by  them  may  sell,  or  otherwise 
di^Mrse  all  such  publicaUons;  that  whoever,  being  aggrieved 
by  the  slanders  and  falsehoods  contained  in  them,  shall  sue  or 
prosecute  the  distributors,  and  whatever  Judge  shall  presume  to 
try  such  action  or  prosecution,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
according  to  the  obligation  of  bis  oath,  shall  be  punished  by 
the  House  of  Commons  summarily,  without  even  the  accustomed 
formalities  of  a  trial. 

Such  was  the  claim  of  privilege  solemnly  made,  and  recorded 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House,  upon  the  30lh  of  May,  No  in- 
dividual or  party  were  to  make  any  complaint — no  professional 
man  wtis  to  raise  any  quesHon  —  no  Judge  was  to  try  any 
caase — in  which  the  right  of  the  Commons  and  their  publishers 
to  circulate  whatever  they  chose  through  tbe  country  could 
be  brosght  into  dispute  or  discussion.    The  House  was  alme  - 
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to  be  the  jndce  of  iti  own  priv3egei,  aad  of  ev«ry  tMag 
HtMi  toachea  them  in  any  manner  of  way.  If  as  actieD  ware 
brought  a^inst  its  terranta  for  acting  under  Its  or^cra,  all 
concerned  in  the  proceedtng-'-attomGys,  pleaden,  oovmet,-  judges 
■ — all  wen  guilty  of  breach  of  pririlege,  and  'amenable  to  its  just 
'  displeaiure ' — all  were  to  be  committed — some  to  the  Sergeant, 
some  to  Newgate,  some  to  the  Tower,  according  to  their  several 
degrees.  Suffering  any  Buoh  action  to  proceed,  was  submitting  to  a 
continued  breach  of  pririlege ;  and  to  let  the  ConrtB  decide  npon 
the  matter,  was  wholly  to  abandon  the  rights  of  the  Commons, 
and  to  let  Privilege  be  trampled  under  the  foot  of  Law.    So  was 


it  on  Tuesday  the  30th  of  May ;  but  so  it  was  not  very  Uing ; 
indeed,  only  for  the  space  of  eighl-and-fbrty  hours.  On  Thursday 
the  Ist  of  June,  Messrs  Hansard  and  others  petitioned  tbe  House, 


ing  that  actions  had  been  brought  against  them  for  fresh 
libels  published  under  authority  of  the  House  ;  and  *  praying  its 

*  instructions  as  to  the  course  tbey  ought  to  pursue  in  resisting 

*  or  defending  the  suits.'  Instead  of  acting  upon  the  doctrises 
which  that  House  had  promulgated  and  recxH^ed  in  sach  aw^l 
characters — the  ink  of  which  was  scarcely  dry — tl»e  Honse,  in 
its  wisdom,  put  off  the  consideration  -  of  the  petitieu  for  a  week. 
The  Chief  Justice,  in  the  mean-time,  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords,— gave  notice  of  a  motion  upon  the  late  claim  of  tJie 
Commons, — firmly  and  sternly  declaring  his  determination   to 

Krsevere  in  administering  the  law  of  the  land,  whoever  might 
the  wrong-doer :  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  little  more  than  a 
week  after  the  high-sounding  resolutions  were  passed  by  an 
immense  majority,  the  Commons,  in  their  discretion,  came 
to  a  resolution,  in  a  somewhat  lower  key,  if  not  in  very  strict 
barmony  with  the  former,  *  that  the  petitioners  be  pcnnitted 
'  to  appear  and  plead  to  the  said  actions ;  and  that  Mr  Attmney- 

*  General  be  directed  to  defend  them  against  tbe  saoae.' 
Thus  the  House  makes  itself  the  accomplice  on  the  8th  of 
June,  in  proceedings  which,  on  the  30th  of  May,  it  bad  solemnly 
declared  to  be  such  an  offence  as  subjected  all  concerned 
to  its  just  displeasure.  The  action  is  accordingly  waiting  to  be 
tried  before  the  Chief  Justice,  whom  the  House  had  denounced 
as  a  principal  offender ;  and  the  proceeding  is  put  In  such  a  abape 
that  the  cause  must  come,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  decided  hy  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  ChieWos- 
tice  had  now  no  inducement  to  follow  «p  his  notice  of  motiwn ; 
the  House  of  Commons  having  suddenly  and  entirely  abandoned 
its  high  ground.  But  before  we  leave  the  matter  of  law  in 
the  position  in  vhvA  the  House  has  placed  it, — a  position  the 
nwM  illastretive  that  can  well  be  ime^ned  of  Ae  untenable 
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natw«  of  tbe  preteim<Hi  let  up  {  ^d  b«ibn  tra  advert  to  the  only 
question  that  materitmy  coneerDii  tba  cotnmuDity, — we  shaU,  in 
referenee  to  t^e  later  oonduot  of  tbe  Houu,  cite  a  pnssage  of  the 
Report  upoa  wbic^  that  conduct  msy,  perhspa*  be  thought  to 
aSotd  a  Bomewbat  striking  commentary.  '  It  teetna  moit  import- 
'  aot  (flay*  tlie  committee),  *  th^  the  proceedingB  of  Parliament 

*  on  Uie  snbjeet  of  privilege  ibould  be  uit^brm.  SubmiBsion  to 
'  the  court!  of  law  on  some  oecauons,  and  resistance  on  others, 

*  begets  an  impreetion  in  tbe  public  mind  that  Parliament  itself 
'  woven,  and  has  no  settled  canmetioK  upon  tbe  subject  of  its  priri- 
'  lege — an  impresuon  which  is  not  justified,  and  ought  not  to 
'  prevfdL' 

But  we  now  cone  to  the  real  question  for  the  country :  Ought 
liie  Houses  of  Pariiament  to  be  intrusted  with  the  privilege 
claimed  for  them  ?  Is  there  any  necesMty  for  it  ?  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  their  poMeosing  it  sufficient  to  countervcul  the 
mischiefs  of  giving  it,  and  to  justify  so  wide  a  departure  from  idl 
the  most  sacred  prin<sples  of  our  free  constitution  P 

Every  one  admits  at  once,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for 
enabling  either  Hoiue  of  Parliam^it, — say,  the  CcHnmons'  House 
0  perfotm  its  functions,  must  be  conceded  to  it,  and  libendly 
■   '      ••  To 


conceded,  without  captiously  quarrelling  about  little  d 
exenase  it*  iDquisitorial  office,  it  must  nave  large  powers,  to  be 
summarily  and  unheutatingly  used.  Breidting  open  doors ; 
seizing  peters;  eompelling  attendance;  forcing  answeis  to  ques- 
tions by  terror  of  imprisonment, — all  these  are  high  authorities  ^— 
grievous,  too,  in  their  abuse,  and  not  unlikely  to  be  abused.  Yet 
•11  these  powers  are  ^owed  the  Commons  without  grudging ; 
because  without  them  the  inquisitorial  functicms  must  be 
paralysed.  So,  any  privilege  which  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
woal  proteedon  of  individiui  members,  and  in  gener^,  wnat- 
ever  is  requisite  for  preventing  all  <^tructions  to  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  must  be  admitted  as  indiepnisable.  It 
May  Mso  be  admitted,  though  this  is  by  no  means  so  unques- 
donable,  that  offeocee  committed  against  these  privileges  should 
be  visited  with  summary  punishment  by  the  House  itself;  in 
order  that  the  speedy  in^tion,  widiout  wwttng  i&t  the  slower 
course  of  the  ComnuMi  Law,  may  operate  to  detw  offenders,  end 
more  efiectu^y  to  prevent  obstruction.  These  privileges  are 
only  allowed  because,  widiout  them,  the  functions  of  the  House 
could  not  be  duly  performed.  Is  die  power  tA  unlimited  publi- 
caliok  a  priril^  of  the  same  description  ?  Could  tite  House 
not  usefully  do  its  duty  widiout  such  a  power  ? 
To  txy  luiB— mppete  tbe  power  withbeU'—that  is,  suppose  the 
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HtMiie  of  Comnons  to  stand  in  the  same  predicament  vith  every 
other  body,  wh«Uier  individual  or  corporate,  is  lite  kingdom, 
from  the  Soverei^  downwardB — What  would  be  the  consequence? 
Not  that  the  proceedings  and  other  documents  would  cease  to  be 
published ;  but,  that  either  the  House  would  exercise  greater 
care  in  selecdng  what  wag  to  be  published ;  or,  that  it  would 
print  only  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  leave  strangers  to 
publish,  if  they  chose,  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Commit- 
tee conclude  their  Report  by  adrerting  to  the  likelihood  whirfi 
there  is  of  the  power  being  abused,  from  the  '  impossibility  of 

*  exerdsing  on  all  occasions,  amidst  the  pressure  of  mnltifarious 

*  business,   that   precautionary  vigilance   which    might    guard 

*  against  the  evil;'  and  they  are  forced  to  admit  that   '  much 

*  must  depend  upon  the  discretion  and  sense  of  justice  of  indivi- 

*  dual  members' — six  HnNDRED  and  fifty-eight  in  number 
they  might  have  added— and  most  of  whom  present  all  die  peti- 
tions that  are  placed  in  their  hands  by  any  persons  who  conceive 
they  have  a  grievance  against  any  one,  and  wish  it  to  be  made 
public  without  expense  and  without  hazard.  Surely  it  is  enough 
that  these  things  should  be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  House  itself,  without  any  restraint  beyond  that  feeble  one 
imposed  by  the  chance  of  a  calumnious  petitioner  being  punished 
by  the  House. 

But  it  is  said  that  diffusing  the  infbrmaUon  contained  in 
Reports,  which  may  reflect  on  individuals,  is  highly  useful  to 
the  public,  and  necessary  for  helping  the  House  in  its  enquiries, 
and  in  performing  its  legislative  functions.  We  'admit  it :  but 
we  mfuotain  that  the  same  publication  would  take  place  were  it 
wholly  unprivileged.  The  House  itself  could  publish  those 
Reports,  and  all  other  papers  of  the  like  kind.  It  would  find 
agents  enough  ready  to  take  the  risk.  It  would  indeed  be  bonltd 
to  make  that  risk  as  slight  as  possible,  by  exercising  great  vigi- 
lance in  expunging  all  matter  which  it  ought  not  to  publish.  It 
would  also  be  bound  to  make  good  any  loss  sustained  by  its 
poblishers  in  acting  under  its  authority.  This  it  could  always  do 
where  civil  proceedings  alone  were  resorted  to;  and  the  ptmish- 
ment  inflicted,  were  prosecutions  instituted,  would  be  barely 
nominal;  because  the  occasion  of  the  publication,  if  it  did  not 
afford  a  complete  defence,  would  be  sufficient  to  mitigate  the 
sentence  upon  a  conviction.  Indeed  there  would  rarely  be  either 
action  or  prosecution.  We  are  not  left  here  to  conjecture.  The 
facts  are  of  every  day  occurrence  which  prove  to  b^  inevitable, 
all  we  have  been  sta^g  as  only  likely,  to  happen.  This  will 
appear  under  the  next  head  of  the  argument. 

Suppose  Ae  House  itself  not  to  interfere  at  idlj— 
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vould  icert^nly  bo  the  better  course, — tben  the  Keports  and 
Papers  being  printed  for  the  use  of  tbe  members,  all  tbpse 
which  it  was  most  uecessary  or  useful  to  bare  circulated,  would 
aasuredJy  be  published,  by  persons  willing  to  take  the  tisk. 
Some  gross  libels  would  probably  never  be  published.  But.aU 
that  it  was  right  and  good  to  disseminate  would  be  freely  cir- 
culated<  Does  any  one  doubt  this?  Let  him  recollect  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  Parliamentary  Publication  has  hitherto 
been  carried  on  in  this  wav,  and  without  any  protection  at  all. 
There  was  nearly  as  much  of  it  before  the  arrangements  of 
1836  as  there  has  been  dnce.  -  Nay,  even  since  those  arrange- 
ments, and  if  the  privilege  claimed  were  granted  in  the  utmost 
extent,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  circulation  of  Parliamentary 

Epers  must  of  neces^ty  be  carried  on  without  deriving  the 
ist  protection  from  it.  That  privilege  extends  not  to  any 
persons  except  those  authorized  by  the  House.  Mr  Hansaid 
would  be  safe  ;  but  no  one  who  bought  of  him,  and  sold  ag&ija, 
^ould  have  any  protection.  Nor  would  any  one  buying  Trom 
him  and  lending  to  another — nay,  nor  any  member  of  the  House 
itself,  lending  to  a  person  not  a  member.  The  resolutions  of  the 
House  are  sufficiently  stringent,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  laid  it 
down  for  Parliamentary  law,  that  the  House,  by  affixing  its 
imprimatur  on  a  libel,  can  make  that  innocent  per  se  which  the 
law  holds  to  be  noxious. 

However,  we  have  no  occasion  to  maintain  this  posiuon.  Quite 
enough  remains  were  it  abandoned.  Look  at  another  depart- 
ment of  Parliamentary  publication — by  far  the  most  important 
of  any — the  largest  in  amount — the  most  interesting  in  its 
nature — the  most  essential  to  the  whole  operations,  perhaps  even 
the  most  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  legislature.  The 
reader  perceives  we  allude  to  tbe  Debates.  Who  will  be  so 
bold  as  to  place  the  necessity  of  circulating  any  kind  of  document 
.in  any  sort  of  comparison  with  that  of  making  the  daily 
proceedings  universally  known  ?  By  the  proceedings,  we  mean 
not  merely  the  Votes,  but  the  Speeches.  Now,  this  publication, 
aq  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  Parliament,  is,  and  always 
has  been,  and,  moreover,  is  likely  always  to  be  carried  on 
, without  any  sort  of  protection, — by  individuals  acting  under  no 
Authority  whatever  of  the  House, — nay,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Privilege,  acting  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  House, 
and  '  amenable  to  their  just  displeasure,' — individuals  who  are 
apswerable,  criminally  and  civilly,  for  every  line  they  make 
.public;  and  who  cannot,  in  any  court  of  law,  defend  themselves  by 
proving  that  they  have  only  published  a  correct  account  of  what 
,wa8  spoken  in  Pturliament,  it  that  which  was  spoken  be  slander- 
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ous.  From  hence  two  iDferenees  may  bo  drawn  ;  and  eitber  ir 
dflciuTO  of  the  proaent  quasdcHi.  The  privil^fo  daimed  is  noi 
in  the  least  degree  neceasary  for  enabling  the  public  to  bare  the 
fullest  and  freest  access  to  all  Parliamentary  papers ;  and  there  \m 
no  real  risk  attending  a  pnbticatioti  of  Buab  papers,  whether  the 
Houses  of  I^liament  choose  to  authoriae  them  by  their  order* 
or  not  If  the  flret  of  these  positions  is  deemed  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  argument,  on  account  of  the  lesser  interest 
taken  in  Documents  than  in  Debates, — the  second  shows  haw 
easily  persons  may  be  found  who  will  run  the  risk,  should  the 
Housee  desire  to  circulate  their  papers.  Sueh  a  thing  as  an 
action  or  prosecution  for  a  libel  in  pubUsbins  a  speech,  Is  hardly 
known,  unless  when  the  speaker  Is  likewise  the  publisher.  Had 
Mr  Hansard  not  published  as  the  servant  of  the  House,  he 
would  most  probably  hare  furnished  no  exoeption  to  the  remark. 
But  ereu  persons  employed  by  the  Houses  would  run  a  risk  quite 
insignificant. 

Now,  if  these  things  are  undeniably  true,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  ailment  j  for  no  one  oontends  that  prMlege  should  be  dealt 
out  to  any  body  of  men  without  necessity, — or  an  expedienoy  so 
high  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  necessity ;  and  if  It  la  clear 
that  complete  publicity  would  be  given  to  whatever  was  fit  for 
publication,  without  any  privilege  exempting  the  publishers  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws,  no  one  can  seriously  maintain  the  pro< 
priety  of  ^ving  the  agents  of  the  House  of  Commons  such  an 
exemption. 

The  supreme  power  in  our  ConstituUan  is  composed  of  three 
branches,  each,  of  course,  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  Two  of  those  branches  being  not  individuals,  but 
bodies  of  men,  their  Irresponsible  character  cannot  be  ftilly  enjoyed 
without  certain  immunities  being  given  to  their  individual  mem- 
bers. Hence  these  have  freedom  from  all  cMl  process,  and 
absolute  liberty  of  speech  within  their  several  Houses  of  Assem- 
bly. To  all  criminal  process  they  are  liable  like  the  rest  of  the 
community ;  and  for  every  thing  done  by  them  without  the  walls 
of  those  Houses  they  arc  answerable,  civilly  as  well  as  criminally. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  is  here  the  measure  of  the  privilege ; 
and  fdl  the  privileges  once  dfdmed  and  allowed — e.  g.  protecnon 
to  their  servants  of  any  kind, — being  beyond  the  bounds  which 
that  neceBsity  prescribes,  have  been  long  ago  abandoned.  So, 
the  Sovereign  is  wholly  irresponsible ;  but  whoever  acts,  or 
speaks,  or  publishes  by  his  command,  is  answerable  to  the  law, 
and  will  in  vain  plead  the  orders  he  may  have  received  as  a  jus- 
tification of  bis  conduct.  That  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
have  powers  of  acting  beyond  their  own  walls,  and  by  agents 
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wbom  their  orders  will  protect  from  l^al  process,  is  to  a  certtua 
extent  necessary ;  aod  those  powers  exceed  any  possessed  by  the 
Crowo.  Thus,  the  Kwg  can  neither  order  an  arrest  for  a  con- 
tempt— nor  cause  men's  bouses  to  be  broken  open  and  searched 
for  papers — nor  direct  persons  wbo  have  offended  him  to  be  sum- 
marily punished.  Why  is  this  ?  Manifestly  because  the  Crown 
has  no  fiinctions  to  perform  like  those  of  the  Houses,  which 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  enjoy  such  extraordinary 
powers.  The  King  is  sufficiently  protected  and  aided  in  bis 
functions  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  But  that  either 
House  should  be  privileged  to  publish,  by  agents  irresponsible  to 
the  law,  whatever  it  chooses  to  publish,  has  been  shown  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  powers  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  a  body  of  men ;  even  if  it  were  ever  possible  to  regard 
without  the  greatest  alarm  their  being  vested  in  an  individual.  A 
numerous  assembly  acts  without  any  check  or  control  from  public 
opinion  in  each  particular  case.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  sentiments  prevuling  among  its  fellow-tntizens  at 
large;  but  this  imposes  no  effectual  restraint  in  a  moment  of 
temporary  excitement;  and  it  is  at  such  times  that  injustice  and 
oppression  are  most  likely  to  be  worked.  All  Judicial  functions 
ate  worse  exercised  by  large  bodies  than  any  other  functions. 
No  men  of  common  sense  would  regard  without  the  utmost  dis- 
may the  trial  of  any  valuable  right, whether  of  person  or  property, 
before  such  a  tribunal.  He  would  infinitely  prefer  the  decision 
of  the  worst  constituted  court,  composed  of  a  very  few  men 
ungled  out  from  among  their  fellow-citiaens,  permanently  engaged 
in  judunal  duties,  answerable  as  individu^  to  public  opinion, 
and  acting  according  to  fixed  rules  previously  Imd  down,  not 
according  to  unsettled  principles  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  or  moulded  by  its  exigencies. 

The  judges  of  this  country,  however,  are  placed  under  other 
checks,  while  they  are  strengthened  by  important  immunities 
firmly  to  discharge  their  duties.  They  are  independent  both  . 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  People ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  ab- 
solutely and  to  all  intents  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
executive  government ;  and  they  cannot  be  affected  bv  &ny 
sudden  temporary  revolution  of  the  country.  If  indeed  they 
make  themselves  nateful  to  their  fellow-countrymen, — if  they  give 
just  displeasure  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, — their  conduct 
may  lead  to  their  removal.  But,  secure  ag^nst  the  influence  of 
any  suddeu  impulses  of  popular  feeling,  and  against  all  influence 
of  the  Court,  tneii  determinations  are  far  more  to  be  relied  on,  and 
afford  to  the  suitor  a  much  greater  prospect  of  inflexible  justice 
than  can  ever  be  held  out  by  the  deliberations  of  the  best  eon'sti- 
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tated  assembly,  numerouBly  composed;  whether  it  represents 
otbets,  or  acts  by  personal  or  by  hereditary  right. 

Many  well-intentioned  persons,  of  liberal  c^inions,  have  been 
led  away  by  the  feeling  that  it  is  safer  to  intrust  the  House  of 
Commons  with  power,  now  than  it  was  before  its  reformation ; 
inasmuch  as  it  now  represents  the  people  more  fully.  That  It  is 
bUU  but  an  imperfect  representation,  must  be  admitted ;  but  were 
the  elective  franchise  greatly  extended — nay,  were  the  most 
ontveFBd  Buffr^e  to  be  the  origin  of  that  assembly,  we  should 


only  the  more  dread  its  being  armed  with  any  unneoessory 
irrespODuble  powers.  Such  a  Body  would  be  well  adapted  to 
conduct  enquiries,  and  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  ieg^a- 


tioo;  but  it  would  be  little  likely  to  deUberate  upmi  the  rights  of 
individuals  with  judicial  calmness;  and  it  would  be  stilT more 
prone  than  it  now  is  to  domineer  over  the  minority  of  its  fellow- 
cidzens.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  all  justice  to  protect  the  weak 
wmnst  the  strong ;  and  whether  oppression  is  threateoeti  by  the 
Crown  and  its  marshalled  forces,  or  by  the  uoarrayed  Multitsde 
through  its  organs,  he  who  opposes  a  firm  reliance  to  attempted 
wrong  is  the  true  friend  of  real  liberty. 

If  they  act  very  inconsiderately  who  would  arm  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  now  composed,  with  powers  far  more  extensive  and 
anomalous  than  those  the  assumption  of  which  they  so  vehe- 
mently  resisted  in  1810,  still  more  unreflecting  appears  to  be  the 
disposition  shown  by  others  to  take  part  wiui  the  House  upon 
this  particular  occasion ;  merely  because  the  question  ctmoeros 
libel,  and  the  House  is  claiming  a  power  of  unrestrained  publica- 
lloD.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  claim  of  the  House,  though 
now  uiged  upon  the  right  of  publishing,  is  grounded  upon  ube 
fiightful  position,  that  whatever  it  may  choose  to  assert  as  a  pri- 
vilege becomes  so  of  right,  and  without  the  possibility  of  any 
other  authority  disputing  its  decree ;  and  though  ranged  among 
libellers  to-day,  it  may  to-morrow  be  found  punishing  with  all 
the  rigour  of  its  power  any  one  who  shall  utter  an  ojunioa  at  all 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  its  members.  Its  power  to  commit 
for  contempt  at  present  extends  to  the  whole  session;  and  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  arrogating  the  still  more  formidable 
right  exercised  by  the  Lords,  of  fining  and  of  imprisoning  at  their 
pleasure.  Let  the  friends  of  liberal  principles  frirther  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  majority  of  the  present  Parliament  b^g  favour- 
able to  their  opinions,  afTorde  no  security  whatever  against  the 
recurrence  of  times  when  the  enemies  of  liberty  shall  bear  sway; 
and  let  them  be  cautious  how  they  arm  with  the  perilous  autho- 
rity in  question,  a  body  which  may  hereiJter  use  it  to  destroy  the 
very  name  of  freedom. 
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Art.  XII. — Speech  qfthe  Hmeuraile  Fox  Maule,  M.P,^  the 
County  of  Perth,  at  a  PiMic  Meeting  of  fA«  Bhctort  of  that 
Coun^,  held  7th  July^  1837-     Perth. 


rpH 


r^HE  new  r^gn  is  beginning  well.  The  temporary  clouds, 
^  lately  impending  over  us,  have  been  lifted  up  as  on  its 
approach.  It  is  scarcely  two  months  since  the  farmer  was 
threatened  with  a  second  1816, — the  merchant  with  another 
1S25.  Providentially  the  Cora-Fields  and  Mark  Lane  agree 
in  the  brightneBs  of  our  actual  prospects.  The  political  spectres 
whi*^,  for  Uie  last  six  years,  have  been  stalking  and  gibbering 
in  our  streets,  have  also  disappeared.  During  all  that  period 
we  could  hear  nothing  but  one  everlasting  cry  of  '  Wolf.'  The 
hoirors  of  the  French  Revolution  were  daily  knocking  at 
our  dooTB.  At  present,  not  only  has  the  revolutionary  alarm 
subsided,  bat  most  persons  admit  that  history  presents  few 
nation^  spectacles  more  encouraging  than  the  manliness  and 
moderatiofl  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  English  people 
throughout  this  stirring  crisis — their  honest  conscioosness  of  the 
rectitude  of  their  purpose,  and  their  just  reliance  on  the  stability 
of  the  institutions  which  they  loved.  With  what  vigour  did  they 
shift  the  helm  and  put  about,  when  they  saw  that  the  vessel  of 
the  state  was  already  almost  on  the  breakers!  How  instinctively, 
as  it  were,  did  the  good  ship  seem  to  right  itself,  in  B[Hte  of  muti- 
neers aboard !  And,  ever  since,  how  steady  and  gallant  has 
been  its  bearing  over  the  open  sea — the  fury  of  adverse  winds 
from  opposite  quarters  of  tbe  heavens  only  serving  to  keep  it 
truer  to  its  determined  course  t 

The  late  King  came  to  a  throne  shaking  under  accumulated 
discontents.  Of  these,  the  greater  part  has  been  removed  by  an 
.  administradon  of  affairs  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  rest  '  bide  their  time,'  in  the  con&dence  that  justice  is 
delayed  for  the  moment,  only  that  the  grant  of  it  may  be  made 
more  easy  and  more  complete.  It  was  not  with  our  late  Sove- 
reign, dignut  imperii,  nisi  imperdsset.  We  have  learned  to  foi^et 
the  faults  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  merits  of  King 
William.  While  George  IV,  was  satisfied  with  the  boast 
that  he  found  his  Capital  brick  and  left  it  stucco,  William 
IV,  struck  out  a  nobler  path  for  his  ambition.  He  found 
an  empire  disturbed  and  sick  at  heart ;  he  left  one  tranquil  and 
full  oi  hope.  He  was  certainly  eminently  fortunate  in  the 
immediate  services  which  it  fell  to  him  to  confer  upon  his  people. 
His  und^EtandiDg-  may  not  have  been  of  as  high  an  order  as  his 
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good  nature  and  hb  good  intention.  But  in  ratifying  the 
pramiwa  of  Lord  Gray, — ^In  proteoting  peace,  eatmomy,  and, 
above  all,  refonn, — he  leouied  for  himself,  together  nith  the 
honours  '  which  should  accompany  old  age,'  a  name  which 
posterity  will  not  allow  to  die.  Invaluable  as  we  think  the 
benefits  of  his  reign,  taken  by  themselves,  its  lessons,  properly 
appreeiated  and  applied,  will  be  still  more  useful.  The  great 
moral  comprised  in  them  is  one  which  no  country  can  -afford  to 
overlook  or  trifle  with.  Least  of  all,  a  country  whose  opinions, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical, — whose  middle  and  lower  classes,  are  all 
nq>idly  growing  and  changing,  dividing  and  subdividing,  day 
by  day, — whose  intelligence  and  wealth  are  so  prt^essive, 
and  whose  habits  are  yet  so  stationary, — as  the  English.  We 
think  that  we  do  not  overstate  the  virtue  of  the  policy  <^ 
the  reign  of  William  IV,  when  we  say  that  in  all  human 
probability  it  saved  us  from  a  revolution.  But  it  has  left  us 
much  to  do  in  working  upon  the  same  pattern.  Nation  after 
nation,  as  family  after  family,  have  been  ruined,  for  want,  on 
the  part  of  the  gld  authorities,  of  a  reasonable  confidence  in 
human  nature, — of  a  timely  view  of  the  altered  relation  of  the 
parties, — and  of  a  graceful  and  cordial  adoption  of  the  new  powers 
and  understandings  into  honourable  partnership  with  their  own. 
Let  us  be  wiser.  However  slow  we  may  seem  to  go,  are  going, 
and  indeed  in  some  questions  ought  to  go,  let  our  feet  only  be 
on  the  right  path,  and  our  faces  in  the  right  direction. 

This  IS  an  undertaking  in  which  we  can  advanee  only  by 
degrees.  But  the  spirit  which  is  gone  out,  is  in  the  mean- 
while softening  the  stoney  heart,  and  making  smooth  the  way 
lately  so  impassable.  There  is  happiness  in  the  belief,  that  die 
temper  of  the  times  is  every  day  increasing  the  facilities  for 
bridging  the  gulf  which  separates  our  past  and  future ;  and  for 
peaceably  completing  the  transition  which  triumphant  Toryism 
so  long  and  mischievously  postponed.  Reform,  dvU  and  ecola- 
iriastical,  is  and  must  continue,  for  our  lives  at  least,  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  subject  will  not  be  soon  exhausted 
at  the  only  pace  at  which  it  can  proceed.  Under  these  oiroum- 
Btanees  we  must  be  careful  how  we  settle  the  course  to  be  [Mirsued. 
A  prudent  selection  of  particular  measures  for  adoption,  and  even 
for  paramount  discussion,  ought  not  at  the  present  to  be  regu- 
lated solely  by  comparing  their  general  Importanoe.  The  science 
of  politics,  as  well  as  of  agriculture  and  medlnne,  is  not  so 
difficult  as  its  application.  The  farmer,  in  sowing  seed,  must  look 
to  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  doctor  varies  his 
pres<]ripti<Mi  according  to  the  oonstitutioa  of  his  patients.     In 
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determioine  the  precedence  between  tbis  and  tbat  political 
meoture,  the  dedsive  canBiderationB  are — the  pretsure  of  the 
subject  to  which  the  measures  respeedTely  relate,  and  the  d^;ree 
to  which  the  public  mind  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  prin- 
oiples  which  tney  involre. 

The  Tory,  itanding  on  the  sacredneas  of  prescription,  shrinka 
from  what  he  calls  innovation,  uotil  his  concessions  have  lost  all 
their  grace,  and  much  of  their  usefuloess.  The  Radical,  relying 
on  the  truth  of  pcmular  axioms  and  deductions,  harangues  with 
nndoubting  confidence  a  circle  of  undoubting  partisans— t/&i 
aejmctat  in  aul4  ^oha — and  seems  to  think  that  the  merits  of 
his  oaae,  aa  a  practical  politician,  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by 
the  quality,  or  number,  of  his  opponents.  The  one  would  be  for 
going  as  much  too  fast  as  the  other  has  been  going,  and  would 
always  go,  too  slow.  It  is  the  tenets  and  the  conduct  of  these 
extreme  partioi  which  has  necessarily  determined  the  actual 
position  and  character  of  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Radicals,  instructed 
or  uninstructed,  by  the  letter  of  their  express  doctrines;  by  a 
reverence  for  the  traditional  renown  of  the  Constitution  j  and  by 
a  belief  in  its  capabilities  and  power  of  adaptation.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  separated  from  the  Tories  even  more  widely  still. 
For  the  separation  in  tiiis  latter  case  is  one  not  so  much  of  opi- 
nions,  as  of  very  nature;  in  comparison  with  which  all  d'  itinctions 
of  mere  opinion  vanish  into  air.  The  Whig  is  not  only  willing, 
but  feels  that  it  is  a  joy  and  a  duty  to  enlarge  the  old  founda- 
tions. He  takes  a  pride  in  welcoming  within  the  sanctuary  the 
cbildrenofthebondsman  and  the  stranger; — all  who  have  embraced 
its  faith  and  are  calling  on  its  name.  Ifheleamsby  sign  and  omen 
from  witiiout,  that  the  tones  of  philosophy  and  freedom  which 
from  ancient  times  have  solemnized  its  worship,  are  to  be  touched 
by  further  inspirations  in  these  later  days,  he  understands 
their  meaning ;— he  finds  an  echo  to  them  in  the  conscious  revela^ 
tions  of  his  own  heart,  and  gladly  accepts  his  portion  of  the 
responsibility  and  glory.  In  this  last  ccHiviction  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  our  times  than  Sdden  and 
some  of  his  patriot  colleagues  were  with  theirs.  While  they 
were  urging  on  the  movement,  they  thought  that  they  were  only 
demanding  to  stand  still.  On  the  contrary,  while  we  look  back 
to  the  institutions  of  our  fathers,  we  know  that  we  are  looking 
farward  to  something  more.  The  name  by  which  this  party  is  to  be 
called  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference ;  but  tne  existence 
of  a  powerful  party  in  the  intermediate  position  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Whigs  at  present,  is  a  national  blessing.  It  is  their  ex- 
istence which  prevents  the  extr«mes*from  rushing  into  immediate 
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•»d  fierce  colMon.  It  ia  tWr  possesuoa  of  sntlioirity  wUdh 
prevents  liberal  sentimenta  from  being  discouraged)  and  toe  puUio 
Donfidence  from  being  withdrawn.  The  peculiar  characteristJ£  of 
the  adminiatrations  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne  is,  the  pro- 
portiona  on  which  they  rest.  These  proportions  consist  in  the  com- 
bination of  popular  principles,  bottomed  on  a  re^)ect  for  liberty, 
property*  and  order — principles  good  in  themselves,  and  necessary 
for  the  ^e — with  a  practical  discretion,  equally  necessary ;  since 
it  mainly  depends  upon  a  dispassionate  calculation  of  the  means 
at  their  command,  and  the  means  which  are  yet  arrayed  against 
Uiem.  The  rules  derived  from  this  combination  constitute  tlie  only 
policy,  which  we  believe  to  be  consistent,  certainly  with  the  trao* 
quillity,  probably  with  the  security  of  the  state.  A  govenusent 
standing  in  this  position,  and  formed  upon  these  priaoipleg,  o«uld 
Hiloeehave  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  take  advaott^e  of  op- 
portunities, and  incorporate  into  our  institutions,  at  the  laoky 
moment,  the  new  elements  of  their  strength.  The  experiment  of 
governing  England  upon  any  other  system,  at  a  seasom  of  so 
much  unreasonable  apprehension  on  the  one  hand,  and  unreason- 
able expectation  on  the  other,  must  be  full  of  imminoit  umI 
daily  danger.  God  forbid  that  the  public  peace  shoulil  be 
so  fearfully  exposed ;  and  that  the  reign  of  a  young  and  innocent 
princess,  whom  all  eyes  are  now  regarding  with  so  much  tender- 
ness and  hope,  should  be  ever  clouded  over  by  the  interminable 
troubles  which  an  exclusive  government,  Tory  or  Badical,  aa3st 
bring.  A  return  to  Tory  principles  would  be  as  wise  as  thinkisg 
to  stop  the  sun.  The  sun  may  be  darkened :  it  cannot  be  tumed 
back. 

A  central  post,  like  that  now  maintained  by  the  Whigs,  is 
indispensable  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country;  and  ia  ^vaa- 
tageous,  on  the  whole,  to  the  party  as  a  body ;  but  it  b  te 
from  being  a  comfortable  situation  for  the  individuds  who 
have  the  task  of  defending  it  in  detail.  The  consideration, 
which  is  in  truth  their  great  merit,  at  first  sight,  tella  most 
against  them.  There  seems  something  self-wiJled  and  para- 
ifoxical  in  standing  out  with  equal  pertinacity  against  directly 
opposite  objections.  They  can  never  lay  aside  their  aims  iot 
a  moment,  or  know  from  what  quarter  the  next  shot  may  come ; 
for  the  necessity,  which  makes  their  being  and  usefulness,  puts 
them  and  keeps  them  betwixt  two  fires.  There  is  a  conslaot 
repetition  of  distinctions,  and  explanations,  to  prevent  the  answers 
to  one  set  of  opponents  from  being  construed  into  admissions 
to  the  others.  A  statement  of  the  extreme  opinions  on  either 
side  ia  naturallv  clear  and  simple,  and  carries  with  it  an  honest, 
stimgfatforwara,  uncompromising  air.     On  the  contrary,  enume- 
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rations  of  the  limltationB  and  exceptioiie,  by  which  alone  abstract 
principles  can  be  made  true  in  practice,  is,  on  most  occasions,  b 
complicated  affair.  The  addition  of  expositions  of  the  collateral 
views  on  which  their  usefulness  always,  and  often  even  their  prac- 
ticability muat  depend,  carries  the  hearer  still  farther  off  the  single 
sunbeam  on  whicn  he  would  like  to  glide  to  a  clear  indisputable 
truA.  Mixed  considerations  of  this  nature  are  represented  to 
be  the  shifty  subterfuges  of  an  artful  sophiBt,  seeking  to  mystify 
plain  men.  An  equal  accessibility  to  what  is  easy  and  what 
is  difficult,  is  not  a  matter  of  course  in  the  House  of  Commons ; — 
it  is  out  of  the  question  on  the  Hustings.  Yet,  what  are  the 
consequences  of  being  misunderstood?  SuspicioD,  contumely,  and 
reproach.  Another  prejudice  arises  from  the  iact,  that  an  intei;- 
mediate  party,  proceeding  upon  its  own  principles,  agrees  to  a 
certain  extent  with  both  extremes.  These  partial  approximations 
morCiiyand  provoke  rather  than  conciliate.  For  both  parties 
are  less  gratified  with  you,  by  your  going  part  of  the  way  with 
them,  than  they  are  indignant  at  you  for  not  going  the  remainder. 
The  embarrassments  and  annoyances  which  belong  to  such  a 
state  of  things  are  great ;  nevertheless,  where  political  necessities 
have  once  created  a  large  intermediate  party  of  this  description, 
tJie  tendency  of  a  well-intentioned  and  well-judging  people  will 
be  to  swell  and  strengthen  it,  until  the  necessities  have  passed 
away.  The  supposed  necessity  consists  in  the  nature  of  the 
extreme  opinions  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  in  the 
temper,  power,  and  number  of  the  classes  which  are  embodied 
under  them.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  the  Irish  people  and  tlic 
Orauge  faction  stand  in  so  critical  a  relation,  that,  were  it  not 
for  a  middle  man,  in  the  person  of  an  impartial  supreme  autho- 
rity, they  would  soon  be  at  each  other's  throats.  The  chasm  in 
English  society,  where  it  is  widest  and  most  abrupt,  is  of  a  fur 
less  fatal  character.  But  the  differences  which  have  opened  it, 
are  too  many  and  recent,  even  there,  to  admit  a  hope  that  if  tlie 
parties  were  left  to  themselves,  it  would  close  quietly  of  its  own 
accord.  They  stand  like  clifls  that  have  been  rent  asunder, 
and  an  oceiui  flows  between.  On  the  side  of  the  Tories,  a  sus- 
piciove  jealousy  of  popular  excesses  is  too  inveterate.  On  the 
j^de  of  the  '  masses'  (as  some  Radical  writers  love  to  call  th« 
Working  classes),  a  recollection  of  the  insolence  of  the  palmy 
days  or  Toryism  is  too  fresh — disgust  at  the  hostile  air  with 
vhich  the  Tories  have  given  way  in  part  to  opinions  which  they 
did  not  share,  but  which  they  no  longer  ventured  to  resist,  is  too 
ill  suppressed— -apprehensions  of  the  spirit  and  the  designs  with 
iriiich^a  Tory  Government  would  return  to  authority,  are  too 
aMmBl  and  inttnae.    There  me  many  measnreB  and  arrangfr- 
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mento,  nftny  eompMtniwt,  deUyi,  wgggatiQM..  aeacwary  pw- 
h^M  f»r  the  common  eood— vrttich  it  is  impoMible,  under  existing 
cinsaDMtfinoeS)  that  tn«  one  oonid  offer,  or  tliat  the  otb«r  cvaSi 
receive,  in  any  way  by  whidi  ihe  better  part  of  their  Iiealing 
iaflnenw  ihould  not  be  endangered,  if  not  Lost.  It  is  fiir  the 
interest  of  one  and  ell  that  this  wbitralion  ihonld  be  confided  to 
the  hands  of  a  comparatirely  neutral  party.  There  can  be  none 
80  competent  for  this  national  office  as  the  Whigs ;  since  they 
sympathize  with  both  the  others,  precisely  in  those  objects  ana 
points  of  character  which  are  at  the  moment  most  valuable  in 
each. 

The  politicttl  classification  of  the  English  peopLe,  as  it  prevailB 
at  present,  dates  from  the  passing  of  the  Hefonn  Bill.  This 
at  least  !s  &e  beginaiog  of  ita  external  history.  The  Radicals 
are  its  new  features.  They  then  (^peered  for  die  fint  tioM,  as 
a  separate  body,  in  the  divisions  of  die  House  of  Commons. 
The  historian,  indeed,  will  have  to  take  up  by  anticipation,  thor 
internal  history  a  little  sooner.  The  date  of  this  is  from  the 
period  when  the  middle  and  lower  classes  began  to  feel  their 
strength  and  independence ;  and  when  the  questions  which  aivme 
out  of  the  RevolutioDB  of  France  and  America  extended  the 
sphere  of  political  discussion.  It  ought  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  great  benefits  of  the  Reforca  Bil^  instead  of  being  chained 
upon  it  as  its  reproach,  that  it  gave  that  portion  of  tEe  people 
which  the  Radical  members  represent,  a  disUnct  eonstitntional 
existence.  It  was  high  time  that  the  representadre  organia- 
tion  should  provide  them  with  legitimate  means  for  taking  thmr 
place  and  part  in  Parliament.  Thus  society  is  made  far  aafer  now. 
The  diflerent  elements  which  enter  into  public  opinion  are  sure  of 
being  infinitely  better  known  and  approbated,  when  we  can  see 
them  each  in  their  own  forms,  and  measure  their  proportionate 
titles  to  influence  and  regard.  The  expression  of  the  Radical  will 
isnolongerabandoned  to  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  a  Cobbett ; 
or  to  tJie  fanciful  vt^iity  and  capricions  turbulenee  of  a  fiir 
Francis  Burdett.  It  has  had,  in  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
its  full  complement  of  Parliamentary  oi|;anB  (and  we  (^ink 
something  more), — reflecting  to  the  fnlf  the  sev*r«l  fiida- 
ttons  of  opinion  contained  within  its  creed.  We  have  seen,  at 
one  time,  its  dwd  guard  mounted  by  Mr  Roeboek  aad  Colmel 
Thomson.  At  another,  there  have  been  parades  and  field-d»a ; 
and  the  whole  rank-nnd-file  have  manoeuired  and  defiled  benre 
us  upon  a  motion  by  Mr  Grote.  The  various  motions,  real  or 
tentative,  which  were  made  in  the  House  of  C<m»«as  dariay  the 
late  se«Mon,  with  the  respective  n^orities  and  mtnoiities-in  cadi, 
itave  fiimiahed  a  oeneluvve  eeaU  for  aBcertaJufa^  th«  wiiIjmmMb 
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ef  that  tmeMibly.  We  do  not  know  that  there  in  any  reusa  for 
BQspectiti)^  tiiai  that  Bcale  did  not  correipond,  at  leait  in  (Ul 
the  lending  tendencies  vMch  it  manifested,  with  the  eentimentfl 
out  of  doors.  There  was  no  possible  mistaking  the  meaning  ^ 
the  variations  from  strength  to  weakness,  and  from  weakness 
back  to  strength,  notified  in  these  divisions.  Lajenne  AngUttrre 
is  not  yet  even  in  bud.  And  yet  Mr  Roebuck  (with  what  policy 
he  himself  can  best  explain)  was  reasonable  enough,  is  one 
sentence,  to  ridicule  the  Government  on  the  smallness  of  their 
majorities,  and,  in  the  next,  to  censure  them  for  not  bringing 
forward  other  measures,  where  their  majorities,  it  was  notorious, 
would  have  been  smaller  still.  By  far  the  greater  and  more 
sensible  section  of  the  Radicals  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  only 
practical  course  open  to  them  at  present  is,  to  support  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Id  doing  so,  they  will  be  advancing  their  own  opinions  as  fsr 
as  their  opinion  can  be  advanced  by  legislation  and  discussion, 
while  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow-citizens  are  opposed  to  them.  Their  personal  indepen- 
dence can  require  no  more  positive  demonstration  on  their  part, 
than  the  practice  (of  which  we  do  not  complain)  of  voting 
against  the  Government  when  they  differ  from  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  these  differences  to  occur  much  more  frequently  than 
is  actually  the  case,  there  is  surely  no  sacrifice  of  principle  in 
voting  with  the  most  liberal  Government  that  the  country  at 
large  will  hear  of,  on  those  occasions  when  they  agree.  The 
small  taction  of  Radicals  who  are  for  resenting  these  terms 
as  an  indignity,  ought  to  tell  their  countrymen  what  are  the 
ends,  and  what  the  means,  to  which  otherwise  they  look.  It 
would  be  well  to  know  what  are  their  objections  to  the  simple 
rule  of  unanimity  of  opinion  producing,  where  it  exists,  nnani- 
mity  of  votes ;  and,  whether  they  think  it  would  be  for  the 
public  interest  that  the  minority  should  take  other  measures  than 
in  a  parliamentary  way,  for  bringing  the  majority  to  order. 

The  elections  are  about  to  take  place  under  favourable  circum- 
stances for  giving  full  weight  to  the  spirit  and  reflections  we  are 
recommending.  The  excitement  which  carried,  and  for  a  short 
time  afterwards  followed  in  the  wake  of,  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
gradually  subsided.  We  are  so  far  from  feeling  with  the  Tories 
that  this  is  a  ground  for  sarcasm,  or  with  the  Radicals  that  it  is 
matter  of  censure  against  the  Government,  that  we  feel  satisfied, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  temper  at  which  the  nation  has  arrived 
at  present,  ought,  in  all  sense  and  candour,  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  of  the  Whig  triumphs.  To  attack  a  Oovemment  for 
baring  restored  tranquinity,  is  loroething  new.     Tlie  worst  that 
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cait  be'Mld  -of  the  Wfatgs  ie  lliis-^^liat  diey  may  liave  p6T%aps 
bMti  gailtf  of  a  generoca  impKilicy ;  and  bare  preferred,  in  the 
coarse  they  have  been  porsning,  the  interests  of  the  public  to  the 
interest  of  their  party.  They  were  described,  week  by  week,  as 
linn|r  only  on  the  poiffon  of  agitation.  Yet  what  have  tliey  done  ? 
They  hare  'smoothed  the  raven-down  of  darkness  tillit  smiles.* 
The  violence  which  threatened  to  disorganize  society  has  been 
charmed  by  them  into  repose.  There  is  a  spurious  kind  of 
viotenoe  indeed  which  has  replaced  it  in  some  quarters ;  but  it 
scarcely  descends  lower  than  trading  politirians.  The  intemper- 
ance which  this  class  indulges  in  represents  tiie  apparent  equa- 
lity of  parties.  They  fly  about  and  scour  the  country  to  pid^  up 
a  ^w  more  votes,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  turn  the  scale.  If 
moderation  is  more  just  and  reasonable  at  anyone  time  tlifin 
another — if  violence  is  ever  pre-eminently  unpardonable  (and 
especially  in  persons  who  call  themselves  friends  of  tolerancb 
and  freedom),  it  is  on  an  occasion  when  political  ptirties  are  ^o 
nearly  balanced  as  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  no  quarrel  , 
with  the  electoral  constituencies  on  the  pretext  that  t^ey  bate  ' 
not  feirly  represented  the  body  of  the  people,  including  the  non~ 
electors,  on  that  class  of  questions  where  the  equality  prindpally 
prevails.  We  have  still  less  of  fear  for  the  direction  which  opinion 
wilt  take,  as  the  questions  are  more  canvassed  and  become  better 
understood.  Id  the  mean-while,  it  is  on  all  accounts,  both  of 
charity  and  policy,  only  the  more  important,  that  nothing  shoald 
be  prematurely  risked  from  rashness  or  imprudence.  Cbildreo 
are  taught  to  wait  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Yet  this  is  a  lesson  which 
men  we  wot  of,  who  would  not  like  to  be  thought  children,  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  learn. 

There  are  two  ctasBes  of  questions  with  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  a  Legislature  may  be  called  upon  to  deal.  These 
are  the  ripe,  and  the  unripe.  The  first  consist  of  certain  measures, 
in  favour  of  which  a  clear  majority  of  the  intelHgent  public  bas 
made  up  its  mind  deliberately ;  and  which,  in  consequence,  it 
desires  tne  Legislature  to  place,  by  the  public  sanction,  among 
tho  rules  and  guarantees  of  its  social  life.  The  duty  of  a  legfHfttor, 
in  thus  conforming  to  the  progress  of  opinion,  is  little  else  than'^e 
duty  of  a  &nner,  in  attending  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  fix  the' 
time  of  harvest.  The  point  of  maturity  for  this  purpose,  howevw, 
is  a  question  of  fact,  which  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  make  out; 
It  ia  a  question  which  each  individual  legislator  must  settte* ' 
for  hiaseu.  The  time  taken  for  this  may  vary  indefinitdy)  ' 
aceotdu^  to  ike  parties  ^nd  the  occasion.  Many  persenS  wUl 
often  seem  rather  long  about  it,  and  a  pot^n  of  the  public-wilt 
begettiag  inpatient'     Impetuoas  legnlston  ttheold,  bovevet'^ 
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recollect  that  there  n  one  aod  the  same  miadiierin  beglniMi^  too 
soon,  as  in  putting  off  too  loDg ;  and,  that  the  more  pracious  1^. 
subject,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  take  care  that  we  are 
making  no  mistake.  The  misery  and  discomfiture  occasioned  by 
mer^  precipitation,  and  nothing  else,  is  a  long  and  melancboly 
chapter  in  the  history  of  reformations.  Besides,  how  much  more 
delightful  ought  it  to  be  to  wtut  a  while  for  converts  and  allies  than 
to  be  leading  prisoners  in  chains.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
case  in  legislative  oi^anization  (but  is  yet  only  a  part),  that  the 
machinery  should  facilitate  the  getting  at  the  truth  on  this  point, 
and  should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  work  out  th^  problem,  as  it 
were,  itself.  But  the  form  of  the  Legislature  (whether  a  single 
or, a  double  chamber),  and  the  principle  on  which  each  shall  be 
constructed,  can  only  assist  in  the  solution.  They  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  solving  the  whole  problem.  For  the  mechanism  of 
a  Legislature  can  never  be  so  sure  an  index,  as  to  release  its 
members  from  the  necessity  of  taking  a  more  complete  view  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  by  looking  out  into  society  at  large. 
It  is  not  only  in  order  to  keep  together  a  party  for  party  purposes : 
a  legislator,  acting  with  the  most  pure  and  single  reference  to  the 
public  good  (it  does  not  matter  for  this  in  which  chamber  he  is 
sitting)  must  often  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  to  those  of  others. 
If  he  will  not  do  this — if  he  cannot  learn  the  proper  times  and 
circumstances — at  what  seasons,  and  on  what  grounds,  he  ought  to 
do  it,  means  must  be  found  for  preventing  him  from  continuing  to 
injure  and  affront  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  rock  of  offence 
must  be  removed.  But,  we  prefer  a  solvent  to  a  pickaxe ;  and  a 
moral  solvent  rather  than  a  physical  one.  The  mode  in  which  a 
well-constituted  Legislature  should  incorporate  within  itself  the 
public  interests  and  public  will ;  and  the  limits  to  the  reasons,  on 
account  of  which  two  legislative  chambers  may  be  made  designedly 
to  comprise  points  of  agreement  with,  and  points  of  difference  from 
each  other,  are  grave  questions  of  political  science.  They  are  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  either  a  single  syllogism,  or  a  hundred  sneers. 
In  whatever  form,  and  after  whatever  principle  a  Legislature  may 
be  constructed.  Members  of  Parliament  will  occasionally  be 
obliged,  in  their  character  of  law-makers,  to  wave  their  personal 
impres^ns,  and  accede  to  the  plainly  recognised  opinions  of  the 
public  i  by  whom,  and  for  whom  alone  they  were  ever  clothed  with 
the  character  at  all.  This  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
House  of  Lords  must  reconsider  their  lat^  proceedings ;  and  the 
Radicals,  their  summary  objections  to  a  chamber,  constituted  as 
it  is.  The  extent  to  which  concessions  of  opinion  shonld,  in  prac- 
tice, be  carried  individually;  and  how  far  a  previous  coincidence 
between  two  chambers  should  be  in  part  organically  providod 
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for,  and  in  part  left  loose  for  public  opinion  to  bring  round, 
are  questions  of  degree.  When  a  measure  is  once  reaJIy  ripe, 
in  tbe  sense  in  which  we  have  been  regarding  it,  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  in  a  free  country,  that  the  people  will  allow  it  to  be 
lost  by  rotting  on  the  wall.  Of  unripe  measures  little  need  be 
said.  In  being  granted  full  and  fair  discussion — a  clear  stage 
and  no  favour — they  have  all  to  which  they  can  possibly  be  en- 
titled. The  measures  may  be  good  or  baa.  But,  while  by  tbe 
supposition  they  are  in  an  intellectual  minority,  there  is  nothing 
ungracious  in  beeging  of  their  advocates  to  nse  civil  language  for 
the  present,  anj  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  being  in  the 
wrong.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  dentist  to  be  sure  that  the 
tooth  he  seeks  to  draw  is  the  unsound  one.  If  their  notions  are 
all  as  plain  and  self-evident  as  they  usually  declare  them  to  be, 
and  if  public  opinion  is  at  all  the  sun  which,  as  such,  they  would 
have  us  worship,  their  measures,  now  unripe,  will  become  ripe  in 
time.  They  will  ripen  the  sweeter  and  the  better  for  not  having 
been  forced. 

Embarrassments  belonging  to  an  undue  want  of  sympathy  and 
co-operation  between  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  or  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  Legislature,  one  with  the  other,  will 
seldom  be  removable  by  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  But 
there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  Legislature  at  present.  On  the  simplification  aiid  abridgement 
of  these,  the  new  Parliament  must  set  to  work  early  and  in 
earnest;  or,  whatever  may  be  its  other  merits,  it  will  not  give 
much  more  satisfaction  than  the  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
safe  address,  where  he  lately  gave  *  big  little  senate  laws,'  at  Tain- 
worth,  spoke  of  a  '  weak  and  inefficient  Administration.'  When 
he  was  last  himself  in  ofEce,  he  made  it  Very  evident,  by  the 
want  of  confidence  which  he  showed  in  the  talents  of  his  colleagues, 
one  and  all,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  his  own.  There  was  not  one  of  them  whom  he  durst  trust 
with  the  opening,  or  the  management,  of  a  single  case.  The 
friends,  however,  of  both  Cabinets  allow  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  has  had  much  ability  to  spare.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  must 
also  be  well  aware,  that  under  the  existing  system,  no  degree  of 
skilful  management  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  prevent  the  public  business 
from  falling  into  ft  state  of  gross  dilapidation  and  arrears;  and  that, 
consequently,  this  cause  alone  is  sufficient  to  throw,  in  a  long  ses- 
sion, an  air  of  discredit  over  the  parties  On  whom  the  responsibility, 
as  is  supposed,  principally  rests.  The  nature  of  the  evil  has  been 
repealodfy  pointed  out,  and  a  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made. 
Lord  Brougham  attempted  lately  to  rouse  the  House  of  Lords 
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upon  it.  But  Dcthing  has  been  done.  The  evil  has  gone  oa  in  the 
mean-time  gradually  making  head,  and  has  at  last  reached  such  a 
height,  that  Parliament  must  revise  the  whole  subject  boldly  and 
systematically,  and  consent  to  such  arrang'ements  as  may  enable 
to  disciiarge  in  a  proper  manner  the  liabilities  it  undertakes. 
Dog-iu-tlie-manger  habits — the  not  doing  its  business  nor  allow- 
ing any  body  else  to  do  it — will  otherwise  sink  its  usefulness  and 
popularity  lower  and  lower  every  session.  The  three  principal 
faults  of  Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted)  for  the  formal 
management  of  business,  are  too  considerable  to  admit  of  being 
evaded  by  sleight  of  hand.  In  the  first  place,  it  attempts 
too  much.  -  In  the  second,  it  attempts  what  it  cannot  under- 
stand. In  the  last,  it  takes  no  pains  that  what  it  does  should 
be  done  well.  The  business,  of  which  Parliament  now  claims 
and  exercises  the  monopoly,  has  outgrown  its  machinery  and 
powers.  In  point  of  quantity,  there  is  a  vast  excesswbich  it  can 
never  get  through  in  any  way,  good  or  bad.  There  is  much, 
which,  looking  at  the  nature  of  it,  it  must  spoil  by  meddling  with 
'it,  and  of  which  other  tribunals  are  the  appropriate  jurisdiction. 
What,  af^er  all  deductions,  it  must  retain,  will  be  enough  to  satisfy 
all  reasonable  ambition,  and  more  than  enough  to  exhaust  the 
industry  it  can  possibly  command.  Before  it  can  acquit  itself 
with  honour  of  this  last, — its  own  specific  duty, — it  must  recast 
several  of  its  important  parts,  and  learn  the  management  of  its 
tools,  and  call  in  the  assistance  of  very  different  artists  from  those 
it  has  ordinarily  employed.  The  bungling  and  scrambling  way 
in  which  our  statutory  law  is  passed.  Tike  rubbish  thrown  out  of 
a  cart,  is  a  national  disgrace,  A  work  called  '  The  Mechanics 
'of  Legislation,'  by  Mr  Symonds,  shows  that  in  the  manner  we 
go  about  it,  it  could  not,  but  by  miracle,  be  better.  Some  excel- 
lent criticisms,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  on 
the '  Notices  and  Orders  of  the  day,'  may  help  to  contribute  towards 
our  amendment  in  this  particular.  But  Parliament  will  have  done 
nothing  towards  redeeming  its  past  negligences,  towards  giving 
itself  a  chance  of  standing  fairly  before  the  public,  or  of  doing 
justice  to  the  good  intentions  it  may  possess,  until  it  has  entered 
fully  and  decisively  into  the  whole  subject, — lopped  off  a  great 
portion  of  its  work, — and  provided  itself  with  fit  machinery  for  a 
skilful  performance  of  the  rest. 

After  every  mitigating  circumstance  1 
obstructed  and  lingering  legislation  will 
which  there  can  be  no  excuse.  At  such  t! 
to  recollect,  that,  except  in  a  few  cases  o 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  duties  and  o 
government  which  resides  in  legislative  n 
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l^reater  end  more  usual  mwteke  tban  ia  nndermting  tke  good 
wfaicli  an  hone»texecutirecaa  perform,  iiidependenUy  4^  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Government,  by  its  general  administration  of  aSaJrSi 
exercises  its  most  universal  and  searching  influence  over  society. 
But  the  Public  Offices  despatch  their  business  without  uther 
gallery  or  reporters.  The  public,  therefore,  seeing  and  hearing 
nothing  of  them,  takes  but  little  interest  in  comparison  of  what 
it  is  they  do.  Countries,  more  in- want  of  additional  legisla- 
tion than  England  or  even  Ireland  ever  can  be,  yet  lose  more 
happiness  than  any  new  laws  could  give  them,  by  the  evil  eye 
which  presides  over  the  execution  of  the  old.  A  bad  govern- 
ment may  keep  up  appearances ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  eatmg  out 
the  core.  While  a  liberal  government,  however  thwart«3  1^ 
partial  interests,  shall  be  enabled,  by  making  the  best  of  the  means 
in  its  possession  as  a  government,  and  by  turning  every  rppoc- 
tunity  to  account,  to  change  the  face  and  character  of  things. 
More  may  be  made  of  indifTerent  materials,  honestly  and  wisely 
applied,  toan  of  the  best,  designedly  or  ignorantly  misused.  Yet 
what  materials  for  the  successful  government  of  a  country  are 
equal  to  a  national  good-will  ?  Where  a  minktry  has  been  able 
to  earn  that,  legislation  may  be  suspended  with  comparative 
tmpnntty.  For  toe  heart  is  every  thing  even  here.  Their  legis- 
lative measures  may  be  thrown  out.  But  the  failure,  which  has 
evinced  the  favourable  disposition,  will  become  a  bond  of  union 
and  circumstance  of  endearment  Where  this  is  Uie  case,  an 
administration  would  be  abandoning  duty  as  well  as  odioe,  were 
it  to  decline  continuing  to  serve  the  public  in  one  capacity 
because  it  was  invidiously  refused  the  means  of  serving  it  ais*  in 
another. 

-The  character,  temper,  and  harmony  of  even  the  freest  people, 
take,  more  or  less,  the  colour  of  the  government,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  The  administrative  authority  of  the  state  meets  its  subjects, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  at  every  comer.  Wherever  it  appears, 
it  scatters  abroad  an  infinite  variety  of  hopes  and  fears,  suited  to 
almost  every  nature.  Besides  better  motives,  there  are— sotdtd 
interests  for  the  sordid, — vanities  for  the  vain, — and  the  instinctive 
prepossessions  of  ordinary  minds  in  behalf  of  power  and  Us 
possessors.  In  the  application  of  these  assimilating  infiumces, 
governments  are  tempted  to  betray  their  trust,  and  to  divide!  a 
peofile;  making  <rf  them,  in  fact,  two  nations,  with  BeparMe 
ofdnions  and  sympathies,  instead  of  one.  When  a_p»rti4illar 
jHirty  remains  in  power  for  a  long  period,  end  has  drawn  a^iCoarse 
and  insolent  lio«  between  its  partisans  and  tbe  restiiof  "t^e 
community,  as  long  a  period  almost,  and  sometlai^  of  ,^  Bade 
policy,  may  afterwards  be  necessary  to  saooothe  tbeipeijiialMeHit 
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will  have  occasioned, — to  lower  the  hills  and  fill  the  valleys,— and 
to  restore  society  to  its  proper  level.  This  has  beea  our  own  po- 
litical history  during  the  last  halt'  century.  Take  a  single  instance 
only.  The  number  of  Tory  creations  has  put  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  its  Tory  interests  and  propensities,  out  of  proportion 
with  the  Commons.  It  is  the  mischief  of  this  selfish  favouritism, 
and  of  these  haughty  jealousies,  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
Liberal  government  to  undo.  The  Tories  had  so  firmly  established 
the  autacratier  des  bureaux  in  their  own  name,  that  incapacity 
for  office  was  part  of  the  definition  of  a  Whig.  Their  own  title 
to  its  rank,  favours,  and  emoluments,  was  looked  upon  as  a  first 
principle.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  Whigs  in  place — a  sight  in 
which  they  could  not  believe  their  eyes;  and  hence  perseverance 
In  the  appointment  of  Whig  ministers.  Whig  bishops.  Whig 
commissioners,  &c.,  has  been  resented  as  the  usurpation  of  an 
ancient  prescriptive  right.  This  is  the  real  revolution.  It  is 
one  by  which  their  long  monopoly  of  power,  and  their  exclusive 
pretensions  to  loyalty  and  orcfer,  and  competence  for  the  public 
service,  have  been  displaced.  The  Tories  must  abandon  this 
exclusivencBS.  They  must  learn  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
English  people  only,  and  not  the  whole ;  that  there  are  other 
interests  to  be  taken  into  account ;  other  opitiions  and  sentiments, 
other  virtues  and  talents  than  their  own.  The  tenure  of  office 
in  popular  hands  has  been  far  too  short,  and  has  been  imagined, 
by  the  classes  most  subject  to  its  influence,  to  be  too  precarious, 
for  any  visible  counteraction  in  those  quarters  to  have  already 
taken  place.  Political  exclusives  cannot  be  converted,  without 
a  farther  apprenticeship,  to  the  belief  that  liberal  principles  are 
not  essentially  plebeian;  and  that  Episcopacy  is  not  the  only 
religion  for  a  gentleman.  A  carriage  has  yet  to  get  accustomed 
not  to  feel  ashamed  in  the  third  generation  of  Dissenters.  This 
general  conciliation  of  all  classes,  is  one  of  the  gentle  approxima- 
tions which  the  presence  and  the  usages  of  a  Liberal  government 
will  favour,  indeed,  but  which  time  only  can  efiiect.  It  must  take 
place,  more  or  less,  sooner  or  later.  The  less  frankly  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  Ultras,  and  the  longer  they  delay  it,  so  much 
'the  worse  for  the  public  and  for  themselves. 
'  We  admit  and  lament  the  partial  impediments  under  which 
English,  but  more  especially  Insh,  legislation  has  lately  suffered. 
,Wbat,howeTer,ha8been  the  result? — To  showthat  the  importance 
of  having  a  trustworthy  Administration  rises  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  faults  which  the  Legislature  may  commit.  Tne  known 
principles,  and  active  interposition,  of  the  executive  have  kept 
the  pebple  hi  good  heart ;  and  have  prevented  the  backwardness 
of  Uw  Legislature  from  blighting  the  prospects  of  the  nation. 
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In  this  respect,  England  and  Ireland  hare  been  sharers  in  the 
eril  as  well  as  in  the  remedy ;  but  in  different  degrees :  since,  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  the  Legislature  would  do  less,  the  executive 
has  been  called  upon  to  do  more.  Mr  O'Connell  (whose  good 
sense  and  directness  of  purpose  have  of  late  been  above  all  praise) 
can  tell  us  that  the  new  laws  must  have  been  good  indeed,  which 
should  do  more  for  Ireland  than  Lord  Mulgrave  has  accomplished 
by  an  improved  administration  of  the  old.  The  confidence  of 
toe  Irish  nation,  in  their  existing  government,  has  preserved  them 
in  peaceful  allegiance  and  generous  hope,  notwithstanding  the 
provocations  artfully  prepared  by  the  wily  leader  of  the  Tories. 
We  have  blamed  Mr  O'Connell  for  trifling  with  the  Union  between 
the  two  countries.  But  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  party  which 
he  represents  go  infinitely  further; — to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
difference  betweai  union  and  allegiance.  Supposing  the  Irish 
nation  to  be  the  '  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion'  which 
he  called  them  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  no  true  allegiance  can 
be  expected  from  them,  and,  at  the  best,  a  litigious  obedience 
only  could  be  due ; — that  obedience  which  the  full  heart  would 
fbin  deny,  but  dare  not.  The  Imperial  Parliament  might  pass 
to-morrow  every  legislative  measure  which  the  friends  of  Ireland 
could  name.  But  with  a  minister  in  power,  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  all  the  optimist  measures  in  the 
world,  told  ten  times  over,  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use. 
The  state  of  humiliation  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  depressed,  and  the  domineering  superiority  which  the 
Orangemen  had  contracted,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  characteristic 
difficulties  of  Ireland.  The  different  parts  of  society  must  be 
brought  closer  and  kindlier  to  each  other.  No  government  can  be 
fit  to  govern  Ireland  for  a  dav,  which,  in  every  step  it  takes  and 
every  word  it  utters,  has  not  tnis  object  at  heart.  Unfortunately, 
the  work  must  be  long  in  doing.  But  in  the  preparations  which 
it  shall  make  for  this  glorious  result,  an  Irish  government  will  be 
best  complying  with,  and  most  honouring  the  spirit  of  our  age. 

The  difference  between  Ireland  and  the  other  quarters  of  the 
empire,  is  only  a  difference  in  degree.  The  policy  which  is  impe- 
raUve  in  one  case,  is  also  most  seasonable  in  all.  To  secure  it  its 
true  and  natural  effect,  its  source  must  be  known  to  be  in  the 
heart,  and  its  stream  must  flow  through  pure  and  trusted  channels. 
It  is  a  policy  which  neither  the  Tories,  on  the  one  band,  nor  the 
Radicals,  on  the  other,  can  successively  carry  out  to  the  full 
length  that  is  required.  For  although  oppoMte  parts  of  it  are 
supported  respectively  by  each,  yet  neither  of  them  are  yet  pre- 

fiared,  on  the  ground  either  of  intimate  conviction,  or  of  acknow- 
edged  expediency,  to  adopt  the  whole.    The  utmost  reform,  that 
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the  Tories  have  declared  they  can  consciBnttoasly  originate, 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  scratching  on  the  surface  of  legislation — 
ploughing,  with  a  bundle  of  thorns — and  nothing  more.  They 
dare  not  go  deep  enough  to  give  the  seed  they  pretend  to  sow  a 
chance  of  developement  and  growth.  Sir  Robert  Pu'el  is  an 
excellent  administrator  of  commonplace  affairs  in  ordinary  times. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  mistaken  estimate 
of  himself,  and  of  his  total  incapacity  to  understand  the  manner  of 
statesmen  most  wanted  now,  than  that  he  should  deem  his  own 
formal  and  plausible  attainments  title  good  enough  to  speak  of 
the  inefficiency  of  others.  On  the  bullion  question  he  learn«d, 
it  is  true,  at  last,  a  little  political  economy  from  Homer.  lu 
criminal  law  amendments,  he  got  a  smattering  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence from  Romilly  and  Mackintosh.  But  the  character  of 
our  politics  has  been  grievously  lowered  in  all  ways,  both  in  its 
intelligence  and  its  honour,  by  the  absence  of  all  principles,. — by 
tying  ourselves  down  to  the  exigencies  of  the  passing  day, — by 
never  looking,  either  before,  to  anticipate  dangers,  or  after,  to 
reap  instruction-  This  is  our  characteristic  sin.  And  no  one 
has  been  a  more  systematic  sinner  this  way  than  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  What  our  legislation  most  demands  at  the  present  season 
is,  principles — principles  with  no  deductions  from  them  hut  what 
are  openly  made,  in  cases  where  accommodation  to  existing  insti- 
tutions, or  existing  prejudices,  is  for  the  time  the  least  evil  of  the 
two.  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  perform  and  can  explain  the  daily 
business  of  an  office  extremely  well.  But  of  all  the  great  ques- 
rions  the  settlement  of  which  this  distinguished  statesman  has 
had  within  his  reach,  and  with  which  he  has  tampered  aftpr  his 
peculiar  taste  and  fashion,  is  there  one  which  he  has  really  settled 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  its  own  principles?  We  believe,  not 
one.  What  has  been  gained  by  the  contrary  course  ?  Only 
this.  The  practical  man,  the  minister  of  expedients  and  expe- 
diency, was  so  long  in  shuffling  with  his  cards,  and  so  ungra- 
cious in  bis  way  of  dealing  them,  that  when  he  was  forced  at  last 
to  play  them  out  in  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  justice,  the 
boon  even  of  religious  liberty,  coming  from  his  hands,  has 
appeared  for  a  while  to  be  a  dubious  and  imperfect  blessing. 

The  policy  of  the  Whig  Government  has  been  to  bring  right 
principles  out  into  the  light  of  day  on  their  own  merits ;  but  to 
stop,  in  moulding  them  into  measures,  at  the  point  where  external 
obstacles,  either  in  the  frame  of  our  institutions,  or  in  the  present 
opinions  of  important  classes,  made  it,  on  the  whole,  desirable  to 
stop.  In  this,  the  policy  superintended  by  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Melbourne  ia  the  same.  The  Whig  Government  has  dug 
deep  in  many  of  the  foundations  it  has  laid.     Within  the  space 
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of  nx  i^iort  yeare  it  baa  settled,  upoa  principles  of  Iramanity  and 
msdom, — after  iDveetigatiooa  of  statesmanlike  philosophy  and 
justice,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  our  own  :waata  and  in  a 
prudent  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  succeediu^  geuwations, — a 
greater  number  of  ^eater  questions  than  had  been  ever  seriously 
even  discussed  in  Parliament,  within  any  two  hundred  years 
since  the  Norman  conquest.  Are  the  statesmen  who  abtHished 
slavery  weak  and  inefiGcient  ?  Then  what  was  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  md  not  do  it  P  Are  the  statesmen  who  carried  the  Reform 
Bill  weak  and  inefficient  ?  Then  what  was  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  did  his  utmost  to  oppose  it  ?  Is  this  the  charactn  which 
the  Church  of  England  should  give  the  statesmen,  who,  in- 
structed by  the  expeiience  of  Ireland,  stepped  in  in  time  with  the 
tithe  arrangement)  by  which  the  property  of  the  Church  is  per- 
haps augmented,  and  by  which  it  certainly  has  been  saved? 
What  should  be  the  answer  of  the  landlords  of  England  and  its 
industrious  poor,  when  asked  for  their  opinion,  and  tbeir  feelings, 
concerning  an  Administration,  which,  with  equal  sagacity  and 
boldness,  has  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment,  closed  a  gulf  in 
which  the  property,  industry,  and  virtue  of  the  kingdom  ^vere 
threatened  to  he  ultimately  swallowed  up  ?  Is  it  weak  to 
hare  extended  the  municipal  principle  of  self-government  in  our 
towns  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  read  M.  De  Tocqueville.  Is  it  inef- 
ficient to  have  conciliated  the  Dissenters,  hy  extending  the  prin< 
ciple  of  religious  liberty  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  just  ends 
and  privileges  of  an  Established  Church  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
either  not  earnest  when  he  tried,  or  he  tried  and  failed.  But 
the  crowning  distinction  between  the  two  systems  of  goremment 
•^the  system  of  principle  and  cordial  sympathy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  system  of  doing  for  the  body  of  the 
people  as  little,  as  late,  and  as  slow  as  possible — b  seen  in  die 
state  of  Ireland.     Ireland  has  been  made  more  tranquil,  more 

fratefiil,  more  truly  English,  by  what  the  Whigs  have  tried  to 
0  for  it,  but  have  been  prevented  from  doing  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  than  it  was  made  by  the  Emancipation,  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  could  never  have  carried  but  for  the  Whigs;  or  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  could  ever  make  it,  from  the  tone  of  alienation, 
grudging,  and  distrust,  by  which  he  does  worse  than  neutralize 
his  paper  enactments  of  nominal  relief.  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  John  Russell  have  promised  to  meet  the  New  Parliament 
with  a  plan  of  National  Education.  Here  is  another  of  those 
measures  of  principle  which  decide  and  elevate  the  character  of 
a  nation;  and  at  which,  during  a  life  of  office,  ^r  Robert  Peel 
has  never  looked.  But  perhaps  the  words,  weak  and  inefficient, 
were  applied  not  to  the  nature  of  their  measures  so  raucb  as  to 
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thai  numbers  oa  a  diviBion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  well 
enouffli,  in  the  present  state  of  parties,  what  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  strong  numerical  administration  can  possibly  be  formed. 
In  the  mean-time  a  majority  of  eighty,  or  a  majority  of  five,  are 
a  better  style  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  than  that  of  which  he 
gave  the  country  an  example  in  his  own  Parliament — to  wit,  no 
majority  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  real  opinions.  If  he 
is  sincere  in  thinking  that  measures  of  this  description,  and 
attended  with  these  results,  are  symptoms  of  weaJcness  and 
inefficiency,  tlie  public  has  less  reason  than  ever  for  regretting 
that  the  destinies  of  the  country  are  no  longer  in  his  hands; — 
'  O  loaa  of  one  in  heaven  to  jmlge  of  wise.' 

But  the  declarations  and  conduct  of  1837  may  be  only  of  a 
piece  with  the  declarations  and  conduct  which  be  made,  it  is  now 
just  ten  years  since.  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  that  time  told  Mr  Can- 
ning, and  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his  unlooked-for  opposition 
to  the  Administration  of  which  Mr  Canning  was  the  Premier,  was 
grounded  solely  on  the  effect  which  Mr  Canning's  well-known 
opinions  in  favour  of 'Roman  Catholic  relief  must  have  in  his  new 
position.  Yet  at  that  very  moment  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  in  his 
writing-desk  the  letter  which  he  had  himself  addressed  two  years 
before  to  Lord  Liverpool ;  having  stated  therein  that  in  his 
i^inion  the  time  was  come  when  the  measure  of  ROman  Catholic 
relief  ought  to  be  conceded,  and  having  proposed  that  he  should 
retire  from  office  while  it  was  carrying  through.  We  cannot  but 
suspect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  present  public  objections  to  the 
Whigs  do  not  come  one  iota  nearer  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
he  really  feels,  than  was  the  case  with  his  former  public  objec- 
tions to  Mr  Canning.  In  both  cases,  we  apprehend  that  the 
words  of  truth  and  candour  would  be  found  to  be  much  the  same. 
We  cannot  close  these  observations  more  to  our  own  mind, 
than  by  putting  upon  a  more  permanent  record  than  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  the  Letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Electors  of 
North  Durham,  by  Lord  Durham.  Some  of  the  specific  views 
to  which  Lord  Durham  alludes  are  different  from  our  own  ;  but 
differences,  so  candidly  announced  in  principle,  and  so  cautiously 
restrained  in  practice,  will  never  break  the  ranks  of  true  reformers. 
The  Radicals  have  no  direct  power  whatever,  acting  indepen- 
dently, by  and  for  themselves.  The  conduct  which  Lord  Dur~ 
ham  recommends,  and  of  which  he  sets  so  valuable  an  example, 
ie  the  only  possibility  which  Radicalism  has,  at  present,  of  con- 
tributing, in  its  proper  place,  its  just  and  honourable  share  to  the 
good  go7ornment  of  the  country : — 
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*  This  Is  not  k  moment  when  eapineneBB  or  apathy  can  be  tolerated) 
On  the  energies  and  determination  of  tbe  Liberal  partf,  in  all  ckssea, 
depend  tbe  destinies  of  tbe  empire.  A  most  glorious  opportunity  now 
present!  itifilf  of  strengthening  that  great  cause  of  reform  antf  amelioration 
to  which  we  hare  been  so  long  devoted,  A  new  reign  has  commenced. 
Onr  Sovereign,  with  all  the  cordial  con&dence  of  an  open  heart  and 
generous  feeliogi  has  placed  herself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a  Liberal 
government.  Let  us  by  onr  exertions  justify  that  step,  and  add  to  their 
means  of  efficiently  serving  her  Majesty.  Let  us  unite  round  her  throne 
all  that  is  good  and  wise  and  patriotic  in  the  empire.  Let  our  watchwords 
he— The  Queen  and  Liberty  I  The  Queen  and  the  Constitution  I  Tbe 
Queen  and  Reform !  Whatever  principles  are  most  dear  to  us,  most 
deeply  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eng-land,  may  be,  without 
reservation,  identified  with  the  name  of  the  Sovereign.  Educated  by 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  ber  sex,  her  illustrious  mother,  our  Queen 
knows  that  no  throne  is  so  secure  as  that  which  is  liased  on  the  aifections 
of  its  subjects — no  crown  sits  so  lightly  or  so  gracefully  as  that  on  which 
ar«  barmaniously  blended  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives 
of  monarchy. 

'  As  for  myself;  As  you  have  done  me  the  honour,  by  desire  of  the 
meeting,  to  ask  ray  advice,  I  will  tell  you  candidly  what  my  views  are. 
They  are  what  they  have  ever  been,  and  are  neither  changed  nor  modified. 
I  wish  to  rally  as  large  a  portion  of  the  Qrltish  people  as  possible  around 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  counlry — the  Throne,  Lords,  Commons, 
and  tbe  Established  Cburch.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  new  institutions,  bat 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  old.  Herein  lies  tbe  difference  between  me 
and  my  opponents.  Some  would  confine  the  advantages  of  those  institutions 
to  as  small  a  class  as  passible  ;  1  would  throw  them  open  to  all  who  bad 
the  ability  to  comprehend  them,  and  the  vigour  to  protect  them.  Others, 
again,  would  annihilate  tbem,  ior  the  puraose  of  forming  new  ones  on 
iancifiil  and  untried  principles.  I  would,  I  repeat,  preserve  them,  but 
increase  their  efficiency,  and  add  to  the  number  of  their  supporters.  I 
have  oiten  stated  the  modes  by  which,  as  1  imagiue,  that  efficiency  c^n 
he  most  readily  produced ;  butlhaveever  accompanied  those  declarations, 
as  I  do  now,  with  the  announcement  of  my  determination  never  to  force 
tliem  peremptorily  or  dogmatically  on  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
or  the  Parliament.  If  they  are  (as  in  my  conscience  I  believe  tbem  tu 
be)  useful  and  salutary  measures — for  they  are  based  on  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  good  feeling  of  the  people — the  course  of 
events,  and  the  experience  of  every  day,  will  remove  the  objections  and 
prejudices  which  may  now  exist,  and  ensure  their  adoption  whenever 
they  are  recommpaded  by  the  delibento  and  deteimined  voice  of  the 
people.' 


No.  CXXXIILtvill  be  published  in  October. 
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NO  TE  to  the  Article  entitled  *  Modem  Egypt  and  the  Modem 
Egyptians,'  in  Number  CXXXI, 

In  our  notice  of  the  valuable  ^¥0^k  of  Mr  Lane,  in  the 
above-mentioned  article,  we  omitted  to  state  that  it  had  been 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  The  Society  for  the 
Dijffiaion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  We  cannot,  however,  take  any 
blame  to  ourseLves  for  thia  oversight,  as  the  fault  rests  with  those 
who  failed  to  state  the  fact,  in  the  work  itself,  in  a  way  to  make 
it  known.  We  now  willingly  acknowledge  the  omission,  as  it 
is  but  common  justice  that  the  Society  should  have  due  credit 
for  the  aid  it  has  lent  to  many  useful  publications,  and  which  is 
not  always  acknowledged  in  the  Journals  in  which  they  are 
notioed  or  criticised. 
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hampagedittuqvmoewithtit  FiritM<imbtr,Upagtda*ifitbegmane'c 
Voiumg.  To  obviate  tht  error,  and  to  facilitate  reference  here,  the  bdex 
Uemgiig  to  Ae  8taa4  Part  qftA§  V9itnf$  »  nfwiff^  mtk  an  qaltrftt.'i 


A. 

Apatiix,  Prt^estor,  damified  the  fosiil  fisbes  by  tbe  fhntelv  «f  thur 
■cales,  ^. 

Anutoorth,  W.  H.,  coimid«rad  •■  ■  vmaaca  writer,  193,  197  ;  has 
upirad  in  Crichton  to  frame  a  regalar  hiatoricrf  jomaoDe,  197,  199  ; 
wfo^  hii  deiciiptioiu  h.j  a,  jiuade  of  oali^uariM  evprawiofi*,  803^ 
204. 

Amenta,  mtaSitntf  between  ita  CMetitation  and  Nwtray ,  47. 

*  ^mtriocm  Trade,  caiuei  and  coaieqiteiK«a  of  tbe  cdsw  with  tbo,  SSI ; 
ralne  of  importation  into  America  ^r  exceeded  tbe  iiiecea«e  of  popn- 
lation  and  wealth,  iS9,  SSS,  33t,  SSfi  ;  Talve  of  the  total  exports  and 
inporta  from  1880  to  1886,  SS3  ;  canow  of  this  OTertradlog  is  Ame- 
rica, 3Sfi  ;  «S«A  at  breaking  np  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  225, 
236  ;  increate  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  236 ;  and  Bpecnlation  to  an  ama- 
zing extent,  ib. ;  afiect  of  the  Circular  of  General  Jackaon,  ordering 
payment  in  apecie  for  the  T^e  of  public  land.  227,  228  j  ccedit  lys- 
tero  carried  on  between  England  and  America,  2^ — 233 ;  Baak  of 
England  refiue  to  accept  the  pa{>er  of  lorae  Ainericsii  howea,  233 ; 
effect  of  tfaia  ptecqatate  proceeding  Dd  the  Rnglidi  and  American 
honses,  234 ;  overtrading  atill  carried  on  by  the  Americw  hooMv,  231, 
285 ;  Uatenwnt  of  the  onlttauding  acceptance  of  diree  of  the  great 
houses,  235  ;  loss  sustained  by  the  merchants  of  this  country  wjU  not 
be  BO  serere  aa  expected,  236 ;  probid>Ie  expmts  from  Aiaerica  will  be 
tax  more  tbui  what  they  are  due,  237;  neceaiity  of  proceeding  with 
greater  caution  in  futore,  238. 

AnfftlU,  Pedro  da,  Collecdon  de  Obrae  y  documentoe  reUtirai  a  la  Hia- 

toire  Antigoa.  Sk.  87,     See  Crux. 
Altantic  Steam  Navigation,  118;  opinions  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  at  Briatot  UB,  120  ;  iqtera^na  of  the  Bteam- 
eng^ne,  120, 121 ;  adrantages  and  disadvantages  of  common  and  feather- 
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ii^(  wlieels,  121,  ISS ;  fonnidablft  «%ct9  of  aidt  mter,  on  the  b<»ler, 
182—135;  checking  of  the  flneabythe  smoke,  1S5 — 127;  proportion 
of  the  mschinerj'  and  fnel  to  the  size  of  the  Teuel,  127 ;  esplanation 
of  horse-power  and  tonnage,  128;  consnmption  of  coal  u  tested  bjr 
espenmenta,  128 — ISO;  power  of  the  fnel  in  propelling  the  resael, 
X^ — 132;  conBtmction  and  power  of  the  machinery  in  different 
■teamerfl  given  to  illnatrate  the  preceding  results,  132 — 134  ;  physical 
phenomena  attending  the  Atlantic  ocean,  134 ;  effect  these  physical 
cBuies,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  would  hare  on  the  nerigstion  of 
the  Atlantic,  135 — 140 ;  shortest  rentes  between  America  and  Ireland 
considered,  140 — 142 ;  fears  that  mar  be  entertained  of  a  snccesafnl 
resnlt,  142 — 145  ;  beneficial  effects  that  a  commonication  wonld  have 
on  the  welfiu«  of  Ireland,  145,  146. 
*Athe7U,  Rise  and  Fall  of — age  of  the  Pel^ana,  152;  the  heroic  time»— 
Thesens,  153,  154;  Solon  the  arbiter,  154,  165,  166;  Persian  in- 
vasion, 154 ;  Cimon  nod  Fericlee,  154, 155  ;  from  the  time  of  Pericles 
to  the  present,  156 ;  Yonng  and  Dmmmond's  abortive  attempts  to 
write  ita  history,  161,  162,     See  SuJtoer. 


jpank  of  England  and  the  Country  Stutki,  61 ;  commercial  state  of  the 
country  in  January  I8S6,  61 ;  the  late  difficulties  arose  from  the 
unsound  principles  on  which  the  paper  cnrrency  has  been  established, 
62 ;  necessity  of  onr  paper  currency  rwaging  in  amount  and  value 
exactly  as  the  cnrrency  wonld  do  were  it  metallic,  62,  63 ;  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  Joint-Stock  banks,  64,  65  ;  amount  of  their  iasnea, 

65,  66  ;  influence  of,  on  business,  66 ;  conduct  of  tbe  Bank  of  England) 

66,  67 ;  table  of  the  issues,  liabilities,  and  bnllion  of  the  bank,  67 ; 
raised  her  rate  of  interest,  69 ;  efiect  of  this,  70 — 72 ;  export  of 
bullion  from  London  in  1836,  72  ;  stock  of  bullion  reduced— -cauBe  of 
its  <liminution,  72 — 74  ;  ought  to  hare  contracted  their  circulation  to  a 
greater  extent,  74,  75 ;  circumstances  that  led  to  tbe  downfall  of  the 
Northern  and  Central  Bank,  75  ;  supported  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
75,  76 ;  the  defect  of  the  bank  is  in  participating  too  much  in  tbe 
feelings  and  views  of  the  mercantile  class,  76,  77 ;  afforded  assistance 
U>  the  American  houses,  77  ;  Acta  established  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  provincial  banks,  79 — 80 ;  necessity  of  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  law  relating  to  joint-stock  and  private  banks, 
80  ;  the  paper  cnrrency  of  the  country  cannot  be  established  on  sound 
principles  unless  the  power  to  supply  it  be  confined  to  one  Usuer,  8ft— 
85 ;  profits  of  the  provincial  banks  are  not  sensibly  impaired  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  for  tbor  own,  84 ;  defects 
of  tbe  present  system,  85—87. 

*  Boom,  Francis,  Works  by  Basil  Montagu,  1 — 5  ;  character  of  the 
leading  statesmen  in  England  at  his  time,  5 — 9  ;  Bacon's  mother  dts- 
tinguished  as  a  scholar,  9 — 12 ;  early  years  of  Bacon,  12,  IS ;  death 
of  his  father,  13 ;  his  services  refused  by  Goremment — -probable  cause 
of,  13— 15;  entered  0 raj's  Inn — legal  attainments,  15, 16;  sat  in  Par- 
liftment  in  159S,  16 ;  put  be  took  h  politics,  17 ;  attaches  himself  to 
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}^b  Ecrl  of  Emz,  17t  Enm  coidMimn  to  obtpiHi  the.o$M^  Attm- 

ney-Oeneml  for  Bacun,  20  ;  genuova  oondnct  of  Ebwx,  21  f  appmtwd 

..  ascaaacil  agaioat  Esaex  it  his  trial,  22—25;  BacaofloondaeilAwafda 

"  Essex  folly  examined,  25 — 31 ;  death  of  Queen  Elizttlieth,  81 ;  mBm- 

ence  of  James'  acceBuon  to  the  throne  on  the  fartuae  ef  Bacon, 

ib. ;  servile  condvct  towards  Lord  Southampton,  32;  iaflHenoe  hia- 

talenta  had  omr  tlie  public,  33,34;  appointed  Attonwf-General,  8S;' 

.  progresi  he  made  in  literature,  34,  35  ;  tampered  with  the  jndgea.  en 

the  trial  of  Peacham,  35,  36  ;  private  consnltaUoiM  with  the  judges  not 

allowed  by  law,  36,  37  ;  renews  the  disgraceful  pnctice  of  tuUirii^, 

37,  38  ;    unworthy  ambition  explains  all  his  actions,  38,  39;  atlAcbea 

himself  to  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buclcingbam,  40 ;  Essex  and  BuckiQgfaatn 

contrasted,  40,  41 ;  Bacon  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Groat  .Seal,  41 ; 

,  aided  the  King  and  hi*  favourites  in  granting  patents  of  mon«^olf ,  43 ; 

his  judicial  conduct  most  reprehensible,  44,  45;   interSerea  i«  pie^eat 

the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Villiers  and  Sir  Edward  Coke'*  da»^t«'f  4ft ; 

.  meanness  towards  Buckingham,  47 ;  couatry-honae  at  GoraambMfy, 

4)8 1   raised  to  the  title  of  Viscount  St  Albau,  ib. ;  convoeatMa  of 

James' Third  Parliament,  48,  49  ;  alarui  spread  through  the  CoHrSwhob- 

it  proceeded  to  discuss  the  public  grievances,  49,  50  ;  chai^  brsoght 

against  Bacon  for  corruptiaa  by  the  House  of  Commons,  50,  51  ;  eoS' 

duct  of  Bacon,  51,  52;  allows  his  guilt,  53,  53;  sentence  proaonnoed 

by  the  Lords,  53  ;  Mr  Montagu's  attempt  to  vindicate  Bacon's  r%^»^- 

tation  criticised  and  laid  open,  53 — 62 ;    reflections  on  the  diagtac^i^  ■ 

practice  of  judges  taking  bribes,  55 — 62  ;  mode  in  which  be  spent  tke 

last  years  of  his  life,  62—64. 

*Sacim'»  PkUoaophy,  chief  peculiarity  of,  64^  65;   object  of  adl  bss 

speculatipDB,  65 ;  ancient  philosophy  disclsimed  to  be  naafal,  and  was 

content  tobestatioDBiy,  65;  use  of  philosophy  according  te  Seneca,  O^— 

67  ;  proper  object  of  philosophy,  67 — 69 ;  doctrines  of  tlte  Epicureaae, 

70 ;  eCTects  of  Christianity  on  the  progress  of  philosophy,  70—72 ;  of 

the  invention  of  priotbg  and  gunpowder,  71 ;  causee  that  predisposed 

the  public  mind  to  give  a  turn  to  philosophic  pnrsnits,  71  ;  diffsr- 

,euce  between  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  that  of  Plato,  73^;  in 

regard  to  arithmetic,  73,  74;  mathematics,  74i — 76;  aBtr«aomy,  76 ; 

alpbebetical  writing,  76,  77  ;  science  of  medicine,  77,  7S ;  sdenoe,  of 

legislation,  79;  form  in  which  laws  ought  to  be  drawn,  79;  aiin-«f 

both  philosophers,  80,  83 ;  the  powers  of  Bscon  received  their  direction 

from  his  good  common  sense,  83 ;  Epictetus  and  Bacon  compared, 

,83,  84;   Bacon's  philosophy  has  been  accused  of  ovevnrtiJig.Uuiae' 

sciences  which  minister  to  man's  physical  welt-being,  end  nndomlisg 

moral  philosophy,  84,  65;  his  treatment  of  moral  subjects,  65,' 86; 

considered  as  a  theologian,  87  ;  vulgar  notions  as  to  ths.jndaiotin 

inethod,  87;  induction  correctly  analyzed  by  Aristotle,  88;  inductjve 

10  great  practical  value,  88 — 94<;  what  Bftooa  did  for 

iloBopby,  84 ;  temper  of  Bacon,  94,  05 ;  indivjdrualiaed 

95 1  superiority  of  his  nnderatandmg,  96,  .97^  adorned 

\j  with  the  richest  decorations  of  rhetoric,  97 ;  possessed 

Tanalogy  to  a  great  extent^  97 — 99 ;  poe^nil  fiwul^r  wm 
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'^•M^rf'iil  in  hit  mind,  99 1  order'  with  vfaich  his-  powers  of  miw!  ex- 
jMOided  tbetDMlrea,  100 ;  similsritf  between  his  style  and  Burke'a,  ib. ; 
■pechnen  of  B&con's  two  styles,  101 ;  vslne  of  nis  Essays,  102 ;  bia 
h««t  perfonnaoce,  that  of  toe  Pint  Book  of  tbe  Nomm  Oi^annm, 
.  103,  103;  c«nteii3pUtion  of  bis  life,  103,  104. 

*£aaot,  ^Anntages  and  disadvamagea  of  tbe,  212,  213. 

*  Bradimf'w,  Profetaor,  Works  and  Correspondeoce,  119  ;  England  baa 
'  no  place  of  record  for  tbe  lirea  of  her  philoHophers,  119;  history  of 
ifae  HSS.  of  Dr  Brsdley,  121  ;  early  life,  122;  appointed  Savilian 
'  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  122 ;  commenced  a  series  of  obser- 
Tatiooa,  which  ended  with  solviog;  tbe  parallax  of  tbe  fixed  stars,  1S3^ 
i25 ;  refractione  of  different  stars  did  ilot  differ  from  one  another,  126 ; 
.  appointed  aatronomer-royal  of  England,  1^7 ;  ettabliabes  hia  second 
great  discovery  of  the  nntatton  of  the  earth's  axis,  127 ;  had  some  share 
in  tbe  assimilation  of  the  British  Kalendar  to  that  of  other  nations 
128;  igaorance  of  tbe  people  regarding  the  altentioo,  129;  obaerra- 
.  tieuM  at  Greenwich,  129 ;  Hst  of  aom«  of  his  papers  read  before  tiie 
Royal  Society,  180,  181. 

"Bnmning't,  J.,  Strafford,  a  tragedy,  132 ;  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the 
fday,  134 — 137  ;  principal  clwracters  in  the  tragedy,  141 — 143  ; 
breaks  hie  laognage  into  fragments,  144,  145;  extracts  from  the  tra- 
gedy, with  a  critiqae  on  the  style,  145 — 150. 

Bmi^wfs,  Hee.  William,  Geology  and  Mineralogy.     See  Geology. 

'Btilwer't,  B.  L.,  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens,  152—156;  the  Olympic 
Fea^Tat,  156;  reception  of  Ariatagonis  at  Athens,  157;  condition  of 
Athens  abont  the  period  of  Cimon's  death,  157 — 160;  character  of 
CioMD,  160;  might  have  wrote  a  hook  devoted  to  Athens  alone,  161 ; 
general  moderation  and  candoor  which  characterises  his  work,  163; 
sketch  of  tbe  Pelasgian's  march  oat  of  the  E^st,  163,  161;  theory  of 
^  Greek  mythological  system,  164,  165;  character  of  Solon,  165, 
166 ;  age  of  Fnicles,  166 ;  defends  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
towards  th«r  great  deliverer,  166,  167;  Ostracism,  167;  passages 
which  may  deserve  the  author's  re-ronsideration,  167,  169,  176; 
dramatic  poetry — rise  and  progress  of  tragedy,  169 — 172;  ^scbylna 
mid  8(^>bocle«  contrasted,  172,173;  criticism  of  tbe  CEdipns  Tyraonus, 
178,  174 ;  on  Ajax,  174,  175 ;  on  the  Electra,  175,  176 ;  peculiarities 
of  idiom  reqairing  to  he  corrected,  176,  177. 

C. 
Candia,  Itland  of,  expense  and  burden  it  entails  on  tbe  Pasba  of  Egypt, 

170, 171 ;  woald  be  an  advantageons  acqniution  to  Great  Britain,  171, 

172. 
*Gwiaiianity,  effect  of  its  doctrinea  on  the  progress  of  philosophy,  70^ 

72. 
*CAuraA-nite,  abolition  of,  intimately  connected  with  tbe  qaestioa  of 

Ml  EatabRsbed  Church,  178,  179  ;  sum  yearly  raised  by  the  rates,  179 ; 

pMish  cannot  be  compelled  to  make  a  rate,  160—182 ;  objections  raised 

to  Aerate  couidena,  182;  funds  rused,  not  beyond  tbe  control  of  the 

-State)  \%k,  180}  tba  clergix not  bring  the  Clmrch,  the  Church  cannot 
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be  the  proprietor,  185, 186;  and  heiog  bo  proprietor,  it  cannot  bold 
properly  by  an  inconsistent  tennre,  186  ;  Charcn  property  is  therefore 
to  all  intents  and  pnrposet  State  property,  187;  jAui  proposed  by  Go- 
reminent  for  the  settlement  of  the  rates,  187 — 189  ;  serious  objections 
to  the  plan  as  re^ds  the  ietaiU,  189 — 191 ;  if  carried,  it  would  not 
affect  the  stability  of  the  Established  Chnrch,  191 ;  no  difference  in 
principle  between  chaipn^  the  expense  of  repairing  churches  npon  the 
consolidated  fnnd  and  npon  the  land  rerenne,  191 — 194 ;  plan  sup- 
ported by  the  Dissenters,  194,  195. 

Cru^s,  D.  Luit  de  la,  Expedition  across  the  Fampas,  88 ;  preliminary 
explanations  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  86,  89 ;  nnder- 
taKes  to  snrrey  the  road  from  Conception  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  69 ; 
character  of  his  joarnal,  ib. ;  description  of  the  road  and  nature  of  ilM 
country  betnreen  Conception  and  Antuco,  90,  91 ;  Volcano  of  Antaco, 
91,  93;  starts  from  Fort  Ballenar,  and  reaches  LaCaeva,  93;geol<^ 
of  the  eonntry  between  Batacura  and  tlie  Rm  Colorado,  95 — 97 ;  Riroc 
Desaguadero,  97,  98 ;  description  of  the  eonntry  across  the  Pampas 
to  Melinense,  98,  99 ;  length  of  the  road  from  Conception  to  Buenoe 
Ayres,  99,  100 ;  expense  of  constrncting  a  road  between,  100  ;  futnre 
career  of  La  Cmz,  100 ;  important  information  derived  from  his  journal 
regarding  the  large  rirera  in  the  Pampas,  and  the  sources  from  whence 
they  flow,  100 — 104.     See  Rio  Negro. 

*Crintinal  Law,  report  of  Commissioners  on,  214.     See  Reform, 

*Civilisation,  dtfliisire  nature  of  modem,  196,  197. 

Cuvier's  discoveries  in  geology,  13;  account  of  his  researches  in  the 
gypanro  quarries  of  Montmartre,  23,  24. 

D. 

Delauttm  on  cane  sugar  and  beet-root  sugar,  110.     See  Sugar. 

Denmark,  free  inatitntions  it  now  has,  51. 

*  Drama,  too  minute  a  detul  of  portraiture  not  necessary  for,  13&— 

140  ;  Bise  and  ProgreHB  of  in  Athens,  169—172. 
'Durham,  Lord,  his  Letter  to  the  electors  of  North  Durham,  281,  282. 


Education,  National,  bill  of  Mr  Wyse,  M.P.,  for  establishing  a  board  of 
education,  245 ;  principles  of  his  plan,  246— 248 ;  chief  defect  is  in 
placing  it  too  much  under  the  control  of  goverament,  248 ;  principle 
on  which  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Honse  of  Lords  is  framed,  249 ; 
Farliamentary  returns  of  the  state  of  education  in  England  in  1818  and 
1833,  249 ;  inaccuracy  of  these  retnrns,  250  ;  deficiency  of  education, 
251, 252;  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  infant  schools, 
252 — 254;  instruction  generally  given  by  the  common  acbools,  254; 
the  instmction  that  ought  to  be  given,  254,  255 ;  conclusions  drawn 
from  tlie  facts  stated,  255 ;  funds  existing  in  various  parts  of  England, 
255 — 256 ;  necessity  of  a  board  of  instruction,  256  ;  principles  on  which 
the  functions  of  the  board  should  be  guided,  256 — 257 ;  should  be 
associated  with  the  conimon  council  in  all  corporate  towns  and  county 
cooninla,  257—^8 ;  necesalty  of  estabUihing  Normal  seb'oola  under 
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tlie  anperlntendencfl  of  the  board,  268,  S59 ;  board  to  ham  a  control 
orerthe  ftinds  already  exiatiog  in  the  lar^  endowments  of  tlie  country, 
S59 ;  expense  will  hardly  be  felt  by  the  conntry,  261 ;  number  of  chfl- 
drpn  attending  school,  with  their  average  expense,  261'— 263;  difficul- 
ties that  may  arise  from  religions  difFerences,  263,  264. 

*  Education,  Female,  superiority  of  the  present  system  of  edncstion 
over  that  tangfat  in  the  aixteenth  centnry^  10 — ItJ. 

*Educatifm,  necessity  of  a  complete  system  of  national,  203,  203 — 213. 

Egypt,  Modem,  and  the  modern  Egyptians,  146;  modern  travellers, 
147;  character  of  Mr  Lane's  work,  147 — 143;  of  CapUin  Scott's,  149; 
treatment  of  children  and  their  education,  150  ;  schoolmasters  miser- 
ably deficient  in  learning,  151 ;  reepect  paid  to  parents  by  their  chil- 
dren, 151,  152 ;  religion  of  the  people,  and  coodition  of  the  priests, 
152— 154;  fromwhence  their  ciril  laws  are  derived,  154,  155;  taw  of 
divorce  and  its  depraved  effects  on  both  sexes,  155,  156  ;  puniBbrnent 
of  crimes,  157 ;  apostasy  for  the  Mahornedan  faith  still  punishable  with 
death,  ib. ;  civil  code,  ib. ;  law  of  ioheritaqce,  158  ;  tbe  grossest  abuses 
prevail  in  the  administration  of  justice,  159  ;  case  to  that  effect  cit«d 
by  Laoe,  159,  160  ;  revenue  of  the  Pasha,  160,  161 ;  sources  of,  161 ; 
misery  entailed  on  ^e  peasantry  by  his  exactions,  161,  162 ;  innova- 
tions and  reform  introduced  by  the  Faaha,  162,  164 ;  r^^lar  Egyptian 
army  recruited  from  the  native  Arab  population  of  Egypt,  164,  165 ; 
deficient  in  instruction  and  discipline,  166,  167 ;  difficulties  the  Pasha 
has  passed  through,  167,  168 ;  difficulties  which  yet  surround  him, 
168,  169 ;  real  interest  of  both  the  Porte  and  Turkey,  are  not  adverse 
but  identical,  170;  island  of  Candia  a  source  of  great  expense  to  him, 
170,  171;  would  be  an  advantageous  acquisition  to  Great  Britain, 
171 ;  Coptic  population  of  Egypt,  173. 

Ehrenher^s  discovery  of  fossil  animalcules,  25. 

*Engki}^  under  Seven  Administratioru,  by  Albany  Fonblanque,  Esq^ 
196. 

England,  Bank,  of.     See  Banks 

*  England,  character  of  its  leading  statesmen  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry 
Vlt I.  and  Elizabeth,  5 — 9;  focttons  which  divided  the  comt  and  coun- 
cil of  Elizabeth  toward  the  close  of  her  reigo,  IB,  19. 

*  Essex,  Earl  of,  sketch  of  his  character  and  career,  1 7 — 25  ;  conduct  of 
Lord  Bacon  towards  Essex,  fully  considered,  25—31. 

F. 
"Fonblangite's,  Albany,  England  under  Seven  Administrations,  196; 

Eower  of  mind  displayed  as  editor  of  tbe  Examiner,  199 — 209 ;  effect 
Ls  political  views  may  have  on  the  public,  210 — 213. 

G. 

Geology  and  lUtneralom  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology, 

■    by  the  Rev.  William  Buckland,  1 ;  light  which  the  discovery  of  Geology 

has  thrown  on  the  early  history  of  man,  2 ;  reli^ons  prejudices  against, 

4 ;  Hutton'a  theory  of  the  earth,  1 — 7 ;  Scripture  appealed  to  by 

his  opponents,  7 — 10 ;  Rev.  Dr  Enox'a  attack  on  Sir  John  Leslie,  9 ; 
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■  cbancter  of  Profetsor  Playlur,  10,  U  ;  of  Sir  James  Htll,  11  ; 
.  Gotlagiori  Soaletf  of  London,  II,  IS ;  important  diicorcriea  of  CnTier, 
12,  IS;  character  of  DcBnckland'i  work,  14,  15;  eonnste&cy  of  getV- 
logical  ditoorerim  with  reTalation,  15,  17 — laorgnuc  stiuclnre  of  the 
globe — cfaangeait  ha«  Diidergone,  17 — 20;  trenailion  rocks,  fMsil  re- 
maini  in,  20,  21 ;  secondary  BtrUa,  21,  22  ;  condition  of  aaimvl  life, 
during  ita  deposition,  22,  23 ;  strata  of  the  tertiary  rock,  and  the  fossil 
remains  they  contain,  23,  21;  general  view  of  foMtl  vrgBQic  remains, 
24,  25 ;  Ehrenber^'s  discoreries  of  fossil  snimalcnles,  25,  26  ;  animals 
bare  been  destroyed  by  some  great  and  sadden  cause,  26  ;  adyantages 

,  which  the  herbiroroos  races  derive  over  those  that  are  carnifor^UB,  26, 
37  ;  pnrafi)  of  design  exhibited  in  the  specific  stractnre  of  fossil  animals, 
27 ;  distinction  between  fossil  and  recent  species,  34 ;  foasil  remains 
of  the  MoJIoBca  genera,  ib. ;  fossil  spiders,  scorpions,  iasecla,  and 
zoophytes  considered,  36 ;  brisrean  pentacrinite,  ib. ;  foosU  plants, 
36,  37 ;  contents  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  Bnckland'a  work,  37 
—39. 

Gottmmmi,  Cotutitutional,  gradnally  extenaioD  of,  thimigb  Eoratxi) 
51,  52. 

Goldtmitk't,  Oliver,  Life  of  Prior,  204 — 210 ;  opinions  of  Goldamith's 
contemporaries  as  to  his  character,  10—14 ;  brief  sketch  of  bis  life, 
214—216;  constitational  qualities  of  his  mind,  216 — 218;  want  of 
more  principle  as  displayed  in  his  early  career,  218 — 224;  arrives 
ID  London,  first  few  years  of  his  life  there,  224 — 226 ;  his  letter 

.  to  Griffitiis  cited,  228 — 230 ;  absurd  fondness  he  had  for  ill  ewted 
clotfaH  and  misplaced  finery,  230,  231  ;  coramesoea  practice  as  a 
physician,  231,  232 ;  College  of  Surgeons  refuse  to  graduate  him 
as  aa  M.D.,  233,  234  ;  bis  ignorance,  and  unbounded  assurance  be  felt 
ia  his  own  power  of  mind,  2tl4 — 236  ;  his  intercourse  with  Johnson, 
236 — 238;  want  of  veracity  and  insatiable  vsnity  be  displayed  during 
his  life,  238—241 ;  reckless  mismanagement  of  his  affairs,  241,  ^2; 
viewed  as  a  strange  compound  of  tenderness,  bitterness,  and  neglect, 

.    242 ;  his  literary  merit  is  principally  in  his  style,  244. 

H. 
Bamilton'i,  W.  R^  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  on  the  style  of  architec- 
ture best  adapted  for  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  174 — 179. 
*B<nMr,  iofinence  of  his  writings  in  forming  the  character  of  the  Greeks, 


I. 

Jant»,  G.  P.  R;  considered  aa  a  comance-writer,  163 — 185 ;  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  landscape  painting,  185,  186 ;  does  not  depict  original 
character,  188 ;  free  from  exaggeration  either  in  character  or  incident, 
188, 189;  his  Attila,  169,  190;  extract  from,  190_103. 

•Indue^ve  method,  vulgar  notions  of  what  is  called  tbe,  87  ;  considered 
aa  to  its  practical  nse  in  improving  tbe  nnderstanding,  88 — 94. 

"Irvine't,  George,  translation  of  Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina,  239  ;  cfaa- 
racter  of  tbe  translation,  246,  247 ;  plot  of  the  piece,  247,  251. 
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J/ai»g't,  Smmud,  Jonmal  of  a  Residence  in  NorwB7,  S9.  Sea  yiorwm. 
Lana,  Sdaard  William,  Aoconot  of  the  Manner*  and  Ctutom*  of  tbe 

Modern  ^yptiam,  146  ;  character  of  his  book,  14i7— 149.  See  Egypt. 
*LoTdt,  House  cf,  its  fate  as  a  home  wilt  depend  entirely  on  the  nature 

of  ita  differences  with  tlie  House  of  Commons,  212. 

M. 

»Metnipolit,  7%e  Great,  104,  107,  108 ;  treats  the  snhject  of  literttore 

~  in  an  original  manner,  108,  109;  Authors  and  Publishers,  109,  110; 
Stock  Exchange,  110,  111 ;  sketch  of  the  hanging -loving  Mr  Curtis, 
113^—114;  eitoact  from  the  dtapter  in  Newgate,  114;  character  of 
tjie  rolames,  114,  115  ;  influence  of  the  Reform  bill  on  the  chsrBCter 

'     of  yoong  fashionshlei,  115 — 118. 

*M<miaffii^t,  fofi^  edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  works ;  partiality  he  contiltu- 

'  ally  sfaowe  for  Bacon,  even  when  his  character  or  actions  cannot  be 
jnstified,  1—4.     See  Bacon. 

'Moortom,  Richard,  Letter  to  Lord  John  Rnssell  os  the  abolition  of 
Church-rates,  178 ;  plan,  as  stated  in  bis  letter,  almost  followed  by 
Goremment,  195,  196. 

*Metmia,  by  Schiller,  translated  by  Geo^  Irvine,  239 ;  cbaracter  of  the 

'  translation,  246  ;  plot  of  the  piece,  247,  251. 

N. 

Iforway,  Laing's  Jonmsl  of  a  Residence  in,  39  ;  poeiesses  a  constitntion 

'  thoroDghly  democratic,  40 — 48  ;  structure  of  the  Storthing,  or  Parlia- 
ment ;  its  poiver  and  duties  of  the  electoral  body  and  the  mode  of 
election, 43- — 46 ;  sim  tlaritybetween,and  the  constitntionof  America,  47; 
modes  of  procedure  in  the  Storthing,  and  their  manner  of  constituting 
8  Second  Chamber,  or  Upper  House,  47,  48 ;  Norway  separated  from 
Deitmark  and  attached  to  Sweden,  and  obligations  Sweden  came  under, 
49,50;  Sweden'sattempta  to  break  these  ob1igations,50;  reasons  for  the 
hostility,  ib. ;  freedom  of  the  press,  52,  53  ;  edncation  in,  53 ;  Church 
Establishment,  53,  54  ;  cause  of  the  depression  of  general  education, 
54, 55 ;  Court  of  Reconcilement,  the  principal  feature  in  the  legal  sys- 

'  tem,  55  ;  the  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  is  '  the  loss  of 
honour,'  ib. ;  Mr  ling's  observation  on,  56;  domestic  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  56,  58 ;  life  of  the  border  (Farmer),  68, 59 ;  great  equality  of  all 
classes,  59, 60;  land  equally  divided  amongall  the  children,  60 ;  iudnce- 
ments  the  people  have  not  to  remain  stationary,  60,  61. 

^newspaper  Literature,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  cirilisation^ 
197;  The  Examiner,  199 ;  necessary  qualities  of  an  editor,  199 — 901; 
^fficnltiesnnder  which  be  ties,  201,  202;  character  of  the  newspaper 
preee  dependent  on  the  opinions  of  the  contemporary  puUic,  202,  303 ; 
considered  as  a  public  instructor,  204—206 ;  editere  ought  to  be 
superior  to  their  body  of  readers,  206 — ^209;  character  of  Mr  Fon- 
blanque,  editor  of  the  £nmiaer,  209 ;  merite  of  a  writer,  aa  welt  as  a 

-  politieal  tfaeoriat,  209 — 219. 
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Pampaa,  La  Crns'i  expeditum  acroM  tfae.    S«e  Cna, 

Parliament,  new  Hotue  of,  letters  of  R.  W.  Hamiltcni,  Esq.  on  the  «ty1e 

of  ircbitectnre,  best  adapted  for,  174—179. 
*Philiuophv,  object  of  ancienti  65 ;  comparison  between,  and  the  Baconian 

PhiloMphy,  65—84.     See  Baeotit  Vhihtoph^. 

*  Parliamentart/  privilege  of  Publicotion,  252 ;  Honse  of  CommonB  come 

to  the  decision  of  pnbliahing  its  proceedinga,  ib. ;  action  brought  against 
its  pablisher,  ib. ;  defence  of  the  Meiars  Haneards,  S53 ;  opinion  of  Lord 
Denham  adverse  to  the  defence,  ib. ;  powen  of  both  Houses  and  prece- 
dents of  printing  and  publishing,  2^i — 256  ;  resolutions  of  the  Hojose 
of  Common*,  S36  j  inconsistent  and  ineiplicit  language  in  which  they 
are  coached,  S56— .258 ;  new  trial  to  be  defended  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  258  ;  onght  the  Honaea  of  Parliament  to  he  entmsted  iritb 
the  prifilege  claimed  P  259 — 264. 
Plagfair,  Profetsor,  anpportor  of  the  Hnttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth,  6 ; 

eulogy  on,  10,  11. 
*P/al!Q,  his  philosophy  and  that  of  Bacon's  compared,  73^^1.  ae^^Baam, 
'Polidci,  beneGcial  inSuence  that  the  <;ii]tivation  of,  has  hod  on  the 
energies  of  the  young  men  of  Britain,  ll5 — 11^. 

*  Pael,  Sir  Bob«rt,  character  of,  as  a  statesman,  279-281. 

Prior'*,  Jamet,  Life  of  Olirer  Goldsmith,  204—206  ;  character  of  the 
book,  206 — 308 ;  displays  much  credulity  in  the  collection  of  hia 
materials,  208;  site  of  Anbnm — the  Deserted  Village,  208,  210; 
character  of  Goldsmith— opinion  of  his  contemppralies,  210,  213 ;  Sir 
Walter  Scott'a  erroneoos  sospicion  of  Boswell,  212 ;  alterationa  necea- 
aary  in  a  new  edition,  213,  214, 

R. 

*  Radicals,  policy  of  die,  867-271. 

*Reform  of  Criminal  Law,  reports  from  the  Commissionera  m,  9\i ; 
names  of  the  Commissioners,  ib. ;  object  of  the  Commission,  ib.;  sketch 
of  their  first  report,  214 — 217 ;  of  their  second  r^ort,  217 — 220. 

Bio  Negro,  exploration  of  the,  103  ;  rises  in  the  lake  Alomini,  103, 104 ; 
island  of  Choetechel,  104  ;  junction  of  the  rivers  8ica  Lenvre  and  San- 
gnel  branch,  105  ;  southern  branch  eiamined,  ib. ;  conn^  explored— 
its  appearance,  106 ;  Rio  Negro  navigable  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
CcmlilleraB,  106,  107 ;  advantages  to  b«  derived  from  settlem^ts  on, 

107,  108 ;  the  ^dtans  benefited  by  t^«r  connexions  with  the  whites, 

108,  109. 

*Rigavdt,  Profeaaor,  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Bradley,  119.     See  BradiOf. 

Romaiusei,  recent  English,  180 ;  state  of  romance  writing  since  the  death 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ISO-^-l  82 ;  difference  between  Mr  James's  and 
Mr  Alnswotth's  wiitinga,  182, 183.    See  Jamet  and  Amauorik. 

Buttia,  actual  state  of  her  policy,  173, 


ScoU't,  Ct^tain  C.  R;  rambles  in  Egypt  iBdOMtdi%  146 1 
hia  book,  149.    Seo^ypt. 
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Seneca,  Phtlosapky  of,  65,  66  ;  compared  with  that  of  Bacon's,  66,  69. 

&>ain,  War  in,  note  to  the  article.  No.  cxxix.,  on  the,  265,  266. 

Steam  Navigation,  advancement  of,  IIB,  119.     See  Atlantic. 

*Straff'ord,  a  Tragedy,  by  J.  Browning,  132.    See  Browning. 

■^  State  of  Partiea,  2GG ;  policy  of  the  ToricB,  267  ;  of  the  RadicalB,  ib.; 
of  the  Whigs,  267,  268,  279,  281 ;  Whig  party  indiapensable  for  the 
real  interests  of  the  country,  268 — 270  ;  Badical  party  a  oew  feature 
in  the  House  of  CoromoDB,  270 ;  ita  members  not  always  the  most 
prudent  in  their  decUretians  and  actions,  271 ;  datyof  the  Legislature 
at  the  present  time,  272 — 274  ;  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  Legislature,  27i,  275  ;  business  not  well  conducted  in 
the  Commons,  275,  276 ;  character  of  the  Government  affects  the 
character,  temper,  and  harmony  of  the  freest  people,  276  ;  Tories  too 
exclusive  in  ute  tendency  for  selfish  &votiritism,  277 ;  Tory  party 
have  done  more  to  separate  the  Union  than  all  the  motions  of  Mr 
CConnell,  278 ;  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  statesman,  279, 
281 ;  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  to  the  electors  of  North  Dnrham, 
.      281, 282. 

Sugar,  beet-root  and  cane,  110;  consumption  of,  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, 110,  111 — 113;  absurd  policy  of  the  French  government  in 
patronising  the  growth  of  beet  sugar  in  preference  to  the  importing  of 
cane  sugar,  III,  112 ;  consumption  of,  in  France,  112;  sustained  by 
France  on  her  revenue,  shipping,  and  external  commerce  in  conseqnence 
of  encouraging  the  growth  of  beet  sugar,  114,  116 ;  beet  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Belgium,  1 16  ;  prospect  of  the  beet  growers  in 
Great  Britain,  116,  117. 

Stoeden,  Norway  united  to,  49,  50 ;  attempts  of  ita  inhabitants  to  have 
its  institations  reformed,  50,  5L 

T. 

Tares,  commodities  on  whidi  they  are  absurdly  rmsed,  110. 

*  Tories,  policy  of  the,  267  ;  too  exclusive  in  their  pretensions  to  loyalty 
as  well  as  place,  277. 

'Translation,  difficulties  attending  a  proper,  239,  240;  Dryden  as  a 
translator,  240,  341;  Pope,  241 ;  Cowper,ib.;  Carey,  ib.;  defecte  of 
German  translations,  242  ;  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the  Germane 
translate,  lb. ;  oar  versions  from  the  German  generally  deficient,  244, 
245. 

W. 

*JValhr,  inflnence  he  possessed  over  the  pablic  during  hia  life,  33. 

*  Whiffs,  policy  of  the,  267. 

*  William  the  Fovrth,  benefits  derived  from  the  reign  of,  265,  266. 
Wyse's,  Thomas,  Esq.,  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  National 

Education,  245.    See  Education  National. 
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